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INTRODUCTORY    REMARKS. 


The  men  and  women  who  were  cotemporarj  with  Washington 
have  nearly  all  passed  away,  and  in  a  few  years  every  tongue 
that  miglit  now  speak  of  personal  recollections  of  the  Father  of 
his  Country  will  be  silent,  and  that  for  ever. 

As  we  recede  from  the  age  of  Washington,  and  history  takes 
the  place  of  verbal  traditions  in  giving  a  narrative  of  the  events 
of  those  days,  we  become  more  and  more  anxious  to  garner,  in 
memory  and  in  books,  the  precious  seeds  of  information  concern* 
ing  the  men  whose  names  stand  prominently  on  the  records  of 
those  events.  Especially  do  we  desire  to  know  all  about  Wash- 
ington, the  great  central  figure  of  the  group  of  patriots  whom  wo 
have  been  taught  to  revere  as  the  founders  of  the  republic. 

We  feel  confident,  therefore,  that  a  work  like  this,  containing 
the  minute  details  of  much  of  Washington's  private  life,  as  well 
as  his  public  career  (whicli  general  history  docs  not  reveal),  and 
related,  too,  by  a  member  of  Washington's  own  family  —  one 
who  lived  with  him  from  infancy  until  his  nineteenth  year —  will 
be  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the  American  public. 

In  this  work,  new  phases  of  Washington's  character  are  dis- 
played. We  see  him  as  a  private  citizen  — as  a  plain  farmer  — 
as  the  head  of  a  family. 

The  correspondence  between  Washington  and  his  adopted  son, 
while  the  latter  was  in  college,  first  at  Princeton  and  after- 
ward at  Annapolis  (never  before  published),  will  be  found 
deeply  interesting,  especially  to  our  young  men.  Washington's 
letters  display  the  fatherly  anxiety  and  solicitude  with  which  he 
saw  the  child  of  his  adoption,  sometimes  giving  promises  of  great 
improvement  and  future  usefulness,  and  at  others  pursuing  a  dis- 
appointing course,  and  awakening  painful  doubts  concerning  the 
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character  of  his  manhood.  These  called  from  Washington 
words  of  great  wisdom  ;  and  the  advice  contained  in  his  letters 
to  young  Custis  we  would  commend  to  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  every  young  man  starting  out  in  life. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  whole  work,  and  the  elabo- 
rate explanatory  and  illustrative  notes  to  the  Recollections j  by 
the  editor,  whose  familiarity  with  the  subject  is  well  known,  so 
connect  and  generalize  the  desultory  sketches  of  the  author  as 
to  make  the  work  an  interesting  Life  op  Washington.  In  these 
notes  will  be  found  much  rare  matter  never  before  presented  in 
a  collected  form. 

The  correspondence  between  Washington  and  the  father  of 
the  author  of  these  Recollections j  during  the  Revolution  (printed 
in  the  Appendix,  and  now  for  the  first  time  made  public),  will 
be  found  especially  interesting.  Their  letters  treat  chiefly  of 
private  affairs,  and  give  us  a  vivid  picture  of  Washington's 
sagacious  views  in  relation  to  the  management  of  property. 
They  also  show  the  wonderful  capacity  and  adaptation  of  his 
mind  in  giving  close  and  lucid  attention  to  private  concerns, 
while  engaged  in  the  most  arduous  and  momentous  public 
duties.  Two  of  Mr.  Custis's  orations  ;  the  famous  oration  of 
General  Henry  Lee  on  the  death  of  Washington ;  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  presentation  of  a  ring  to  Lafayette  by  Custis 
at  the  tomb  of  Washington ;  a  specimen  of  Washington's  care 
and  exactness  in  the  management  of  his  agricultural  affairs ; 
and  a  notice  of  all  the  original  portraits  of  Washington,  are 
also  printed  in  the  Appendix. 

The  memoir  of  Mr.  Custis,  by  his  daughter,  which  properly 
forms  a  part  of  the  work,  will  be  found  highly  interesting,  the 
subject  being  enriched  by  the  introduction  of  very  curious  mat- 
ter pertaining  to  the  earlier  history  of  the  family. 

With  these  few  observations,  we  submit  the  work  to  the  pub- 
lic, feeling  a  pride  in  offering  one  so  intrinsically  valuable  to 
every  student  of  our  history  and  lover  of  his  country. 

The  Publishers. 

New  TobK|  August,  1859. 
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MEMOIR 


OF 


GE0B6E  WASHINeiON  PARKE  GUSTI8, 


BT  HIS  DAUGHTXB: 


THE  EPISTOLARY   COBBESPONDEN  CE 


BBImCIH 


WASHINGTON  AND  CUSTIS. 


MEMOIB 


OV 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON  PARKE  GUSTI& 


It  is  with  much  diffidence  that  I  o£fer  to  the  public  the 
SeeoBecHms  of  my  fiither,  in  their  present  unfinished 
state.  They  were  written  by  him  at  intervals  of  many 
months^  sometimes  of  a  year,  during  a  period  of  thirty 
years,  aad  were  nearly  all  first  published  in  the  NoHonai 
InteUigeneerj  printed  at  Washington  city,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  They  have  been  extensively  copied  by 
the  press  throughout  the  Union,  and  sometimes  quoted 
by  historians,  but  from  the  perishable  character  of 
the  vehicle  by  which  they  were  conveyed  to  the  pub- 
lic, it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  a  perfect  copy  of  the 
series  is  preserved,  except  the  one  contained  in  this 
volume. 

For  many  years  my  father,  influenced  by  the  urgent 
solicitations  of  friends  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  enter- 
tained  a  design  to  arrange  and  revise  his  RecoUedvm, 
supply  omissions,  and  have  them  published  in  the  more 
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durable  form  of  a  volume,  as  a  legacy  to  his  countrymen. 
But  tliis  design  was  never  carried  out ;  and  now,  actu- 
ated by  filial  affection,  and  a  feeling  that  these  recollec- 
tions (tf  the  Father  of  his  Coimtry,  by  his  adopted  son, 
should  not  be  lost — that  leaves  so  precious  should  not 
be  scattered  to  the  winds — I  have  undertaken  to  per- 
form what  he  left  undone. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  a  brief  memoir  of  the  author  of 
the  Recollections^  and  some  notices  of  his  family,  connected 
as  they  have  been  with  stirring  scenes  in  the  history 
of  the  past,  would  be  acceptable  to  the  public. 

The  following  letter,  also,  written  by  an  old  and 
esteemed  friend,  so  well  expresses  the  feelings  of  all 
who  knew  my  father,  and  desired  the  publication  of  his 
Recollections  in  permanent  form,  that  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  inserting  it  here : — 

«  Washington,  October  6, 1858. 

"  My  dear  Madam  :  Many  causes,  unnecessary  to  men- 
tion, have  prevented  the  fulfilment  of  my  cherished  pur- 
pose to  express  the  pleasure  with  which  I  learned  yoiu* 
intention  of  preparing  the  writings  of  your  venerable 
father  for  the  press,  to  be  preceded  by  a  notice  of  his  life 
from  the  best  pen,  that  of  his  only  child.  An  intimate 
and  xmclouded  friendship  of  more  than  thirty  years  with 
your  beloved  and  lamented  parents,  gave  me  advantages 
for  discerning  and  appreciating  those  rare  and  bright 
virtues  which  have  made  Arlington  a  place  of  frequent 
resort  to  many  of  the  eminent  and  good  of  this  and 
other  countries. 

"Your  father  was  distinguished  by  talents  which 
would  have  made  him  eminent  in  any  profession  to 
which  he  might  have  devoted  himself;  but  his  ample 
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fortune,  extensive  and  generous  hospitality,  and  the 
care  of  large  estates,  led  him  rather  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits, general  literature,  and  the  indulgence  of  his  taste 
for  the  fine  arts,  than  to  a  profound  study  of  science  or 
philosophy. 

"  He  read  much,  his  memory  was  quick  and  retentive, 
and  his  knowledge  of  history  and  the  public  affairs  of 
the  world  was  remarkably  fiill  and  accurate.  To  the 
history  of  his  own  country  he  had  devoted  much  time 
and  special  attention,  and  was  more  familiar  with  the 
character  of  the  men  and  events  of  the  Revolution,  than 
any  one  I  have  known. 

^  Probably  no  one  of  his  cotemporaries  so  well  under- 
stood, or  so  profoimdly  admired  the  retired  and  less 
obvious  excellences,  and  the  great  public  virtues  and 
acts  of  Washington.  The  glory  of  that  great  man  ever 
encompassed  him,  and  inspired  him  with  enthusiasm  and 
eloquence.  In  his  childhood  he  learned  from  Washing- 
ton lessons  of  patriotism  which  were  never  forgotten. 
Hence,  in  important  political  questions  he  was  deeply 
interested,  and  amid  all  the  sectional  controversies  of  his 
day  he  stood  firm  to  the  Union. 

"  He  was  warm  and  constant  in  friendship,  had  a  high 
sense  of  what  is  due  (in  conversation)  to  absent  acquaint- 
ances, and  was  ever  reluctant  to  attend  to  remarks  dis- 
paraging or  injurious  to  others.  He  sympathized  quickly 
with  distress,  and  the  poor  foimd  in  him  a  ready  and 
liberal  benefactor. 

"  Nothing  could  exceed  the  easy  grace  and  politeness 
of  his  manners,  his  uniform  and  benevolent  cheerfulness, 
and  the  delightful  eloquence  of  his  conversation.  There 
was  the  blending  of  good  hmnor,  cordiality,  interest  in 
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those  whom  he  addressed^  with  the  riches  of  a  brilliant 
poetic  imagination^  throwing  light  and  joy  upon  all 
around.  Those  who  visited  Arlington  immediately  foimd 
themselves  at  home.  Every  want  was  anticipated  by 
kind  attentions,  and  nothing  was  omitted  which  could 
contribute  to  their  happiness ;  they  seemed  to  realize  the 
retxuTi  of  the  days  when  Washington  himself  welcomed 
his  guests  at  Mount  Vernon  and  presided  at  the  feast. 

^  The  writings  you,  Madam,  are  about  to  publish,  will 
be  welcomed  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  as 
historical  papers  of  great  value ;  and  those  containing 
recollections  of  Washington,  as  precious  memorials  of 
the  life  and  habits  of  the  Father  of  his  Country  in  retire- 
ment, warm  with  the  love  and  gratitude  of  his  devoted 
son,  and  glowing  with  his  genius.  The  discourses  of 
yoiu*  father  on  the  death  of  General  Lingan,  and  that 
on  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  were  greatly  admired 
at  the  time  they  were  spoken,  and  should  be  preserved 
as  specimens  of  striking  and  commanding  eloquence.* 
Your  father  was  an  orator,  around  whom  the  public 
ever  thronged  with  delight,  and  who  tliat  ever  heard 
him  can  forget  the  vivacity,  grace,  and  interest  of  his 
conversation. 

^  The  filial  duty  in  which  you  so  promptly  engaged, 
and  which  you  have  so  well  performed,  is  a  high  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  Washington  (with  which  that  of  your 
honored  father  is  indissolubly  united),  and  a  service  to 
that  country  which  stands  the  only  adequate  monimient 
of  its  great  chief  But  I  will  not  presmne  to  extend 
these  observations  farther,  since  I  can  add  nothing  to 
your  information,  and  should  fill  a  volume  to  convey  my 

*  These  maj  be  foand  in  the  Appendix. 
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own  pleasing  recoUections,  or  to  express  adequately  my 
attachment  and  obligations  to  your  family. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  my  dear  Madam, 
^  Most  respectfully  your  friend, 

^  R  R  GURLEY. 
*'  Mrs.  Makt  Custis  Lee,  Arlington.*' 

The  memoir  of  one  so  long  known  among  us  as  the 
adopted  child  of  Mount  Vernon,  whose  mind  was  richly 
stored  with  memories  of  the  past,  whose  heart  and  home 
was  open  to  all  who  l6ved  to  hear  of  our  immortal 
Washington,  should  be  deeply  interesting  to  the  world. 

The  records  of  his  early  youth  are  somewhat  imper- 
fect^ as  those  who  could  have  best  furnished  the  details 
have  passed  away ;  nor  do  we  find  any  letters  from  his 
foster-  father  until  the  commencement  of  his  collegiate 
life  at  Princeton. 

Of  his  paternal  ancestry  we  have  accounts  gleaned  from 
a  chest  of  old  papers,  very  curious  and  amusing  (though 
many  have  mouldered),  containing  letters,  commissions, 
deeds  and  patents  for  land  during  the  reigns  of  James  IL, 
William  and  Mary,  and  Queen  Anne ;  and  a  commission 
for  Major-General  John  Custis,  in  1687,  from  Johannes, 
Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  his  majesty's  lieutenant  and 
governor-general  of  Virginia,  appointing  him  collector 
of  customs  on  the  Eastern  Shore.  Mr.  Custis  had  previ- 
ously been  made  major-general  to  command  the  forces 
in  that  quarter  during  Bacon's  rebellion.*    He  was  the 

*  The  episode  in  Virginia  history,  known  as  Bacon's  rebellion,  occurred  in  1675 
and  1676.  The  immediate  canse  of  the  outbreak  was  the  dangers  threatened  bj 
Indians  from  the  north,  who  had  made  incursions  into  the  settlements  on  the  James 
river.  It  was,  howerer,  an  outburst  of  republican  feeling,  which  had  long  been 
growing  in  the  colonj,  and  which  had  become  much  exasperated  bj  the  acts  of  Gov- 
emor  Berkeley  and  the  aristocracy.  Finally,  the  republicans,  under  pretence  of 
opposing  the  Indians,  seized  their  arms,  and  led  on  by  Nathaniel  Bacon,  an  eaei^ 
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owner  of  a  large  estate,  including  several  islands.  Among 
these  was  Smith's  island,  which  is  still  in  possession  of  the 
family.  General  Custis  married  three  wives.  In  favor  of 
each  he  made  a  separate  will,  providing  amply  for  the 
comfort  of  his  widow,  and  even  binding  his  successor  in 
her  aflFections  (should  she  have  one)  by  a  heavy  forfeit, 
to  maintain  the  dwelling  in  the  same  state  in  which  he 
left  it.  He  also  devised  to  her,  her  own  wearing  apparel, 
and  any  stuffi  ordered  for  her  that  might  be  en  route 
from  England.  To  the  last  one.  Madam  Tabitha,  who 
survived  him,  and  married  Colonel  Hill,  he  bequeathed  a 
handsome  riding  horse  and  accoutrements.  His  five  chil- 
dren, John,  Hancock,  Henry,  Sorrowful  Margaret,  and 
Elizabeth,  were  all  apportioned ;  and  legacies  in  land  and 
money  were  left  to  various  friends  and  to  his  sisters. 
The  eldest  son,  John,  was  especially  provided  with  landed 
property,  out  of  which  a  hundred  pounds  were  to  be  ex- 
pended yearly  for  the  maintainance  and  education  in 
England  of  his  son,  John,  the  immediate  ancestor  of  the 
author  of  the  Recollections^  whose  portrait  is  preserved 
at  Arlington  liouse.  In  it,  liis  hand  grasps  a  book,  near 
which  a  tiiKp  is  placed.     The  book  contained  an  essay 

gctic  young  patriot,  appeared  in  formidable  array.  The  movement  was  without  the 
governor's  permission,  and  he  sent  troops  to  arrest  the  rebel,  as  he  termed  Bacon. 
This  led  to  energetic  action.  Kepublicanism  had  become  a  power  in  Virginia,  and, 
at  its  command,  the  governor  was  compelled,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1676  (a  hundred 
years  before  the  great  Declaration  of  Independence),  to  sign  a  commission,  acknowl- 
edging  Bacon  a  member  of  the  house  of  burgesses,  to  which  the  people  had  elected 
him ;  and  also  to  give  him  the  commission  of  a  general  of  a  thousand  men.  Finally, 
the  governor  summoned  all  the  royalists  to  his  standard,  declared  Bacon  a  rebel,  and 
received  succor  from  England.  Bacon  and  his  troops,  hearing  of  the  approach  of  an 
overwhelming  force,  laid  old  Jamestown  in  ashes,  and  fled  beyond  the  York  river, 
where  he  died  of  malignant  fever.  His  followers  were  dispersed,  and  the  civil  war 
ended.  Had  Bacon  been  successful,  history  would  have  called  him  a  patriot  instead 
ofare60/. 
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upon  that  flower,  written  by  himself.  Many  works  in 
the  library,  classical  and  scientific,  with  his  name  pre- 
fixed in  German  text,  embellished  with  many  flourishes 
(for  he  seems  to  have  prided  himself  upon  his  chirog- 
raphy),  shows  that  he  was  a  man  of  letters,  though  of 
an  eccentric  genius. 

This  John  married  at  "Queene's  creeke,"  on  York 
river,  Frances,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Colonel  Daniel 
Parke.  She  and  her  sister,  Lucy  (afterward  the  wife  of 
Colonel  William  Byrd,  of  Westover,*)  resided  there  with 
their  mother  (whose  maiden  name  was  Jane  Ludwell) 
in  great  seclusion,  by  the  express  desire  of  their  father, 
then  seeking  his  fortunes  abroad.-j-    The  mother,  in  many 

*  Colonel  William  Byrd  was  a  distingaished  member  of  the  king's  counsel  in 
Virginia,  toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  When,  in  1699,  abdtit  three 
hundred  of  the  Huguenots,  or  French  Protestants,  arrived  in  Virginia,  after  fleeing 
from  persecution  in  their  native  land,  he  received  them  with  fatherly  affection,  and 
gave  them  the  most  liberal  assistance.  He  was  generous  to  the  poor  around  him. 
He  was  well  educated,  and  his  library  was  the  largest  on  the  western  continent.  In 
1723,  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for  establishing  the  boundary  lino  between 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina.    Ho  died  at  an  advanced  age,  in  1743. 

t  The  following  letter  from  Colonel  Parke  to  his  daughter,  Frances,  who  married 

Colonel  Custis,  is  preserved  at  Arlington  House.     The  orthography  of  the  original 

is  retained : — 

"  St.  James'  October  y«  20^^ 

"  My  Dear  Fawnt—  1697. 

"  I  Rec'*^  y  firet  letter,  and  be  shnre  you  be  as  good  as  y  word  and  mind  y'  writ- 
ing and  everything  else  you  have  learnt;  and  doe  not  learn  to  Romp,  but  behave 
y''selfe  soberly  and  like  A  Gentlewoman.  Mind  Reading;  and  carry  y'sclf  so  y* 
Everyboddy  may  Respect  you.  Be  Calm  and  Obligeing  to  all  the  servants,  and 
when  you  speak  doe  it  mildly  Even  to  the  poorest  slave ;  if  any  of  the  Servants 
commit  small  faults  y*  are  of  no  consequence,  do  you  hide  them.  If  you  understand 
of  any  great  faults  they  commit,  acquaint  y*"  mother,  but  doe  not  aggravate  the  fault. 
I  am  well,  and  have  sent  you  everything  you  desired,  and,  please  God  I  doe  well,  I 
shall  sec  you  ere  long.    Love  y""  sister  and  y^  friends;  be  dutiful  to  y'  mother. 

This*  with  my  blessing  is  from  y'  lo :  father 

"Danl.  Parke. 

"  Give  my  Duty  to  v  Grandfather,  and  my  love  to  y'  Mother  and  Sister  and 

icrviss  to  all  friends.    My  Cosen  Brown  gives  you  her  serviss,  and  y  Aunts  and 

Cousins  their  love." 
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long  and  urgent  letters,  implored  his  return,  pleading 
the  state  of  her  health  as  rendering  her  unequal  to 
guard  her  treasures  from  the  admiring  eyes  which  pur- 
sued them  whenever  they  were  seen.  Colonel  Custis, 
with  his  foreign  education  and  great  wealth,  was  no 
despicable  suitor.  Colonel  Parke  gave  his  approval,* 
and  the  haughty  beauty  yielded.  He  had  been  fore- 
warned that  he  could  hope  for  no  complaisance  from  his 
bride,  whose  temper  was  little  calculated  to  allow  happi- 
ness in  her  presence ;  but  with  the  true  spirit  of  a  lover 
and  the  gallantry  of  the  age,  he  professed  to  feel  that  to 
possess  her  would  be  heaven  enough  for  him.f     Their 

*  The  father  of  young  Colonel  Custis  received  the  following  letter  from  Colonel 

Parke  on  the  subject : — 

"  London,  August  25,  1705. 

"  Sir  :  I  received  yours  relating  to  your  son's  desire  of  marrying  my  daughter, 
and  your  consent  if  I  thought  well  of  it.  Tou  may  easily  inform  yourself  that  my 
daughter,  Frances,  will  be  heiress  to  all  the  land  my  father  left,  which  is  not  a  little, 
nor  the  worst.  My  personal  estate  is  not  very  small  in  that  country,  and  I  have  but 
two  daughters,  and  there  is  no  likelihood  of  my  having  any  more,  as  matters  are,  I 
being  obliged  to  be  on  one  side  of  the  ocean,  and  my  wife  on  tlie  other.  I  do  not 
know  your  young  gentleman,  nor  have  you  or  he  thought  fit  to  send  me  an  account 
of  his  real  and  personal  effects ;  however,  if  my  daughter  likes  him,  I  will  give  her 
upon  her  marriage  with  him,  half  as  much  as  he  can  make  appear  he  is  worth. 

"  I  have  no  one  else  to  g^ve  my  estate  to  but  my  daughters.    This  is  what  I  think 

convenient  to  write  at  present.    My  service  to  you  and  all  friends  in  Virginia. 

"  From  your  humble  servant, 
"To  Colonel  Cubtib."  "  Daniel  Parke. 

t  The  following  letter  of  young  Custis  to  his  intended  bride  a  few  months  before 
their  marriage,  in  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  he  calls  her  his 
**  Fidelia,"  is  a  fair  specimen  of  passionate  love-letters  in  the  old  colonial  da3r8.  Its 
tone  is  quite  different  from  that  which  characterizes  the  inscription  upon  his  tomb, 
in  which  he  so  pointedly,  though  indirectly  affirms,  that  his  life,  while  he  lived 
with  his  "  Fidelia,"  was  so  unhappy  that  he  considered  it  a  blank  in  his  existence : — 

"  WiLLiAMSBURGH,  February  4,  1705. 

"  May  angels  guard  my  dearest  Fidelia  and  deliver  her  safe  to  my  arms  at  our 
next  meeting ;  and  sure  they  wont  refuse  their  protection  to  a  creature  so  pure  and 
charming,  that  it  would  be  easy  for  them  to  mistake  her  for  one  of  themselves. 
If  you  could  but  believe  how  entirely  you  possess  the  empire  of  my  heart,  you  woiild 
easily  credit  me,  when  I  tell  yon,  that  I  can  neither  think  nor  so  much  aa  dream  of 
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connubial  enjoyments  were  of  short  duration,  and  in 
mercy  to  both,  perhaps,  after  the  birth  of  two  children 
(a  son  and  daughter),  the  small-pox  ended  her  life  at 
Arlington,  on  the  Eastern  Shore.  The  husband  lived 
many  years  afterward,  and  directed  in  his  will  that  a 
lomiine  of  white  Irble  (now  in  existence)  Aould 
be  placed  over  his  grave,  inscribed  with  the  following 
epitaph,  to  perpetuate  his  infelicity : — 

'*  UNDER  THIS  MARBLE. TOMB   LIES   THE  BODY 

OF  THE  Hon.  JOHN  CUSTIS,  Esq., 

OP  THE   CITY   OF   WILLIAMSBURG, 
AND   PARISH  OF  BRUTON. 
FORMERLY   OP  HUNGAR'S   PARISH,   ON  THE 

EASTERN   SHORE 

OF  VIRGINIA,  AND   COUNTY   OF  NORTHAMPTON, 

AGED   71    YEARS,  AND   YET   LIVED    BUT   SEVEN   YEARS, 

WHICH   WAS   THE   SPACE   OF  TIME  HE  KEPT 

A   bachelor's   HOME  AT  ARLINGTON, 

ON  THE  EASTERN   SHORE   OF   VIRGINU." 

On  the  opposite  side  is  the  following : — 

"THIS  INSCRIPTION  PUT  ON  niS  TOMB  WAS  BY 
niS  OWN  POSITIVE  OKDERS."* 

any  other  subject  than  the  enchanting  Fidelia.  You  will  do  me  wronjj:  if  you  sus- 
pect that  there  ever  was  a  man  created  that  loved  with  more  tenderness  and  sincerity 
than  I  do,  and  I  should  do  you  wrong  if  I  could  imagine  there  ever  was  a  nymph 
that  deserved  it  better  than  you.  Take  this  for  granted,  and  then  fancy  how  uneasy 
I  am  like  to  be  under  the  unhappiness  of  your  absence.  Figure  to  yourself  what 
tumults  there  will  arise  in  my  blood,  what  a  fluttering  of  the  spirits,  what  a  disorder 
of  the  pulse,  what  passionatQ  wishes,  what  absence  of  thought,  and  what  crowding 
of  sighs,  and  then  imagine  how  unfit  I  shall  be  for  business ;  but  returning  to  the 
dear  cause  of  my  uneasiness ;  O  the  torture  of  six  months'  expectation !  If  it  must 
be  so  long  and  necessity  will  till  then  interpose  betwixt  you  and  my  inclinations,  I 
must  submit,  though  it  be  as  unwillingly  as  pride  submits  to  superior  virtue,  or 
envy  to  superior  success.  Pray  think  of  me,  and  believe  that  Veramour  is  entirely 
and  eternally  yours.  Adieu. 

"  I  beg  you  write  as  soon  as  you  receive  this,  and  commit  your  letter  to  the  same 
tmsty  hand  that  brings  you  this." 

*  In  his  will  he  directed  his  son  to  place  this  inscription  upon  his  tomb,  and  pro- 
vided for  his  disinheritance  in  the  event  of  his  omitting  to  do  so.  The  tomb  is  in 
the  form  of  a  sarcophagus,  about  five  feet  high  and  as  many  long. 
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The  daughter  of  Colonel  Custis,  Fanny  Parke,  was 
bom  in  1710,  and  married  a  Captain  Dausie,  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  both  father  and  brother,  in  which  she,  no 
doubtj  followed  the  bent  of  her  ^  own  phantasy,"  as  we 
find  many  letters  extant  from  her  suitors,  who  were  quite 
eloquent  in  setting  forth  their  pretensions,  especially,  in 
point  of  property.  The  old  gentleman  was  over  fastid- 
ious, and  would  not  listen  favorably  to  any  of  them ;  so 
it  ended,  as  often  it  happens,  in  her  marrying  the  least 
desirable  of  them  all.  In  his  replies.  Colonel  Custis 
always  remarked,  as  a  reason  for  his  objections :  "  I  have 
but  two  children,  and  they  must  inherit  all  I  have." 
Daniel,  the  son,  was  the  object  of  very  ambitious  views. 
His  fine  person,  large  fortune,  and  iiTeproachable  char- 
acter, made  him  quite  a  desirable  match  for  the  fair 
dames  of  Virginia,  and  many  negotiations  were  com- 
menced.* His  cousin,  Evelyn  Byrd  of  Westover,  was 
proposed,  but  though  Colonel  Custis  desired  earnestly 

*  Mrs.  Parke  Pepper,  wife  of  a  London  merchant,  and  a  relative,  seems  to  hare 
desired  a  matrimonial  alliance  between  the  families,  as  appears  hj  the  following 
letter  written  by  Colonel  Custis  to  her  in  1 731 : — 

"  It  is  natural  to  believe  that  I  must  always  value  a  family  to  whom  my  two  dear 
pledges  are  so  nearly  allied.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  expressed  anything  of 
matching  my  daughter  to  any  one.  I  am  sure  I  had  no  such  thought,  so  Mr.  S. 
must  misapprehend  me.  Your  son  may  deserve  a  better  match  than  my  daughter, 
but  the  distance  of  place  and  consanguinity  would  render  such  a  thing  impracticable. 
She  has  lately  been  engaged  to  a  man  much  against  my  inclination,  and  so  near, 
that  the  wedding-clothes  were  made,  but  it  is  all  over  now,  and  she  protests  she  will 
never  marry  him  or  any  one  else.  My  son,  I  believe,  is  fixed  in  his  affections,  only 
we  think  both  two  young  as  yet.  It  is  an  unhappiness  that  my  children's  relations 
by  their  mother  are  placed  so  far  distant.  I  agree  with  you,  that  it  might  do  him 
good  to  make  yon  a  visit  and  see  the  world,  but  I  could  not  spare  him  so  far  from 
me  while  I  live,  if  he  might  have  the  empress  of  the  universe  with  the  whole  creation 
for  a  fortune.  My  children  are  all  the  comfort  I  have  in  the  world,  for  whoso  sakes 
I  have  kept  myself  single,  and  am  determined  so  to  do  as  long  as  it  shall  please  God 
to  eontiniie  them  to  me.  I  no  ways  doubt  of  my  young  kinswoman's  virtues  and 
qualifications,  and  heartily  wish  her  a  husband  equal  to  her  merits.    I  hope  Mr. 
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tiie  connection,  he  could  not  be  brought  to  terms ;  and 
at  length  Colonel  Byrd,  in  a  very  decided  letter,  in 
which  he  tells  the  wooer  how  much  he  regrets  his 
father's  impracticability,  as  he  should  have  preferred  him 
to  all  others,  adds,  that  he  can  not  trust  to  such  a 
^  phantome  as  Colonel  Custis's  generosity." 

We  rather  suspect  Daniel  was  not  very  earnest  in  the 
pursuit,  as  beautiful  Martha  Dandridge  soon  effaced  all 
other  impressions  from  his  heart,  and  was  not  so  readily 
relinquished. 

She  was  the  most  attractive  belle  at  the  court  of 
Williamsburg,*  and  won  the  affections  of  all  by  her 
grace  of  manner  and  heartfelt  cheerfulness.  Governor 
Goochf  presided  over  the  Old  Dominion,  and  Colonel 
Custis  then  held  the  high  oflSce  of  king's  counsellor. 
Long  did  he  refuse  to  sanction  his  son's  choice,  but  at 
length  won  over  by  the  report  he  heard  on  all  sides  of 
the  charms  and  virtues  of  Miss  Dandridge,  and  especially 
by  a  message  received  from  her,  he  yielded,  and  we 
find  the  following  memorandum  in  his  own  hand- 
writing:   "I  give  my   free    consent   to    the   union   of 

Pepper  will  accept  of  my  best  respects.    The  same  salato  to  you  and  yours.    I  Am, 

hoa'd  madam,  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"John  Cdstis. 

"P.  S. — If  Colonel  Parke  had  lived  to  see  my  son,  he  would  have  seen  his  own 
picture  to  greater  perfection  than  ever  Sir  Godfrey  Kncller  could  draw  it.  — J.  C." 

This  postscript  refers  to  the  portrait  of  Colonel  Parke,  now  at  Arlington  house, 
painted  by  that  eminent  artist,  and  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  another  part  of  this 
memoir. 

♦  Williamsburg  was  the  residence  of  the  royal  governors  of  Virginia  until  the  old 
war  for  independence,  in  1775.  Governor  Nicholson  made  it  the  capital  in  1698.  In 
its  palmiest  da3r8  its  population  did  not  exceed  twenty-five  hundred,  yet  it  was  the 
centre  of  Virginia's  social  refinement. 

t  William  Gooch  was  governor  of  Virginia  from  1727  until  1749,  a  longer  admin 
istration  than  that  of  any  of  the  royal  governors  of  that  province. 
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my  son,  Daniel,  with  Miss  Martha  Dandridge."*  This 
was  a  concession  he  certainly  never  had  cause  to  regret, 
OS  he  soon  was  an  admiring  witness  of  their  domestic 
bliss  in  their  pleasant  home  on  the  banks  of  the  Pamunkey. 
They  had  four  children,  Daniel  Parke,  Fanny  Parke,  John 
Parke  (the  father  of  the  author  of  the  RecoUecti<»i8\ 
and  Martha  Parke.  The  two  eldest  children  died  very 
yoimg ;  and  it  is  said  tliat  grief  for  their  loss  so  preyed 
upon  the  mind  of  the  devoted  father,  who  was  equally 
endowed  with  deep  affections,  as  witli  manly  beauty, 
that  it  hastened  his  death,  which  occurred  at  the  age 
of  thirty  years.  He  left  a  young  widow  with  two  small 
children,  and  a  large  fortune.  His  family  mourned  the 
loss  of  a  most  tender  parent,  and  his  niunerous  servants 
an  indulgent  master.^ 

*  On  that  occasion  a  friend  of  tho  suitor  wrote  to  him  as  follows : — 
"  Deab  Sib  :  Tliis  comos  at  last  to  hringyon  tho  news  that  I  believe  will  be  most 
agreeable  to  jon  of  anj  you  hare  ever  heard  —  that  you  may  not  be  long  in  suspense 
I  shall  tell  you  at  once — I  am  empowered  by  your  father  to  let  you  know  that  he 
heartily  and  willingly  consents  to  your  marriage  with  Miss  Dandridge — that  he  has 
so  good  a  character  of  her,  that  he  had  rather  you  should  have  her  than  any  lady  in 
Virginia — nay,  if  possible,  he  is  as  much  enamored  with  her  character  as  you  are  with 
her  person,  and  this  is  owing  chiefly  to  a  prudent  speech  of  her  own.  Hurry  down 
immediately  for  fear  he  should  rhango  the  strong  inclination  ho  has  to  your  marrying 
dir^tly.  I  stayed  with  him  all  night,  and  presented  Jack  with  my  little  Jack's  horse, 
bridle,  and  saddle,  in  your  name,  which  was  taken  as  a  singular  favor.  I  shall  say 
no  more,  as  I  expect  to  see  you  soon  to-morrow,  but  conclude  what  I  really  am, 

"  Your  roost  obliged  and  affectionate  humble  sen*ant, 
"  To  Colonel  Daniel  Parke  Cubtis,  New  Kent"  "  J.  Power. 

The  "Jack"  referred  to  in  this  letter  was  a  small  negro  boy  to  whom  the  old  gen- 
tleman had  taken  a  most  violent  fancy ;  and  on  one  occasion  when  in  great  displeas- 
ure with  his  son,  Daniel,  on  account  of  his  refusing  to  concur  in  his  ambitious  views, 
lie  made  a  will,  duly  recorded,  leaving  all  his  fortune  to  this  boy.  Through  the  soli- 
citations of  his  friends  and  his  own  paternal  feelings,  when  the  ill-humor  had  vanish- 
ed, he  destroyed  that  will,  but  manumitted  the  boy  with  his  mother,  Alice,  and  pro- 
vided them  with  a  most  comfortable  maintenance. 

t  Daniel  Parke  Custis  was  bom  at  "  Queeno's  crecke,"  according  to  the  reconl  in 
a  family  Bible  at  Arlington  Ubuse,  on  tho  15th  of  October,  1711.    There  is  also  a 
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The  circumstances  attending  the  union  of  Mrs.  Custis 
with  Washmgton  are  well  known^  and  a  narrative  of  them 
will  be  found  in  the  JRecoBectioiis.*  Indeed,  her  life  from 
that  time  became  A  matter  of  history.  The  death  of  her 
only  remaining  daughter,  Martha,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
threw  a  cloud  of  the  deepest  sorrow  over  the  happmess 
of  the  family  at  Mount  Vernon.  If  we  may  judge  from 
a  miniature  taken  by  the  elder  Peale,  and  now  in  the 
possession  of  his  son,  Rembrandt,  and  two  other  portraits, 
she  was  endowed  with  rare  beauty,  and  yet  of  a  com- 
plexion so  deeply  brunette,  that  she  was  always  called 
the  ^  dark  lady."  Her  delicate  health,  or,  perhaps  her  fond 
affection  for  the  only  fatlier  she  had  ever  known,  so 
endeared  her  to  the  ^general,"  that  he  knelt  at  her 
dying  bed,  and' with  a  passionate  burst  of  tears,  prayed 
aloud  that  her  life  might  be  spared,  unconscious  that 
even  then  her  spirit  had  departed. 

Martha  expired  at  Mount  Vcnion  on  the  19th  of  June, 
1773.  Washington  had  been  absent  at  Williamsburg, 
on  public  duty,  for  sometime,  and  on  his  return  found 
her  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption.  lie  had  arranged 
to  accompany  the  governor  of  Virginia  (Lord  Dunmore) 
to  the  western  country,  but  the  death  of  Miss  Custis 
caused  him  to  remain  at  home  a  long  time  to  console 
his  wife,  and  recover  from  tlic  enbct.s  of  the  blow.     In 

record  tliorc,  tliat  "Governor  Sj>oti.swoocl,  tlic  Honorable  Willi.un  HyrJ,  K-i[.,  and 
Mrs.  liiinnaii  Ludwull,  were  j;otlf.ulicrs  and  pidniothcr."  There  wue  some  por- 
trait.^ of  the  f'ustis  family  at  AI«inj:ton,  on  tlie  I'oiomao,  which  have  loii^  since 
«Tiini!i!ed  into  dust.  One  wlio  lM»rc  tlic  name  of  Custis  is  remembered  a'^  l>ein(; 
re;>r.'.-i-nted  a"*  a  sohlier,  in  a  eomjilete  .suit  of  armor;  and  twi>  now  at  Arlmnton, 
••aint'.d  bv  Van  Dvkc,  tradititm  savs  eatne  frum  Holland,  where  ilie  faiiiilv  (iriiri- 
n:i'.'  •!.  'I'fic  portraits  of  Daniel  I'arke  Custis,  Inisliand  of  Mi<s  Daiiilridux*  (aftor- 
•.v.ird  Mrs.  WaNliin^^ton),  and  of  his  father,  are  both  at  Arrm;::t()n  hou?e. 

■*  See  skcteh  of  Martha  Washington. 
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testimony  of  her  love  for  her  stepfather,  Miss  Custis  be- 
queathed to  him  all  of  her  large  fortune,  which  was  en- 
tirely in  money. 

Of  Colonel  Daniel  Parke,  already  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  ancestors  of  the  present  Custis  family,  and  of  his 
eventful  career,  an  interesting  volume  might  be  written. 
This  is  not  the  place  for  even  a  very  extended  notice 
of  him ;  yet  some  facts  and  correspondence,  having  a  re- 
lation to  the  family,  seem  to  find  here  an  appropriate 
position.  Besides  this,  they  give  us  glimpses  of  chai> 
acter  in  the  olden  time,  which  will  not  fail  to  gratify  the 
reader  and  pardon  a  digression. 

There  is  a  splendid  portrait  of  Colonel  Parke  at  Ar- 
lington house,  painted  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  in  which 
he  is  represented  as  arrayed  in  a  coat  of  crimson  velvet 
embroidered  with  gold,  and  which  well  becomes  his  fine 
figure  and  eminently  handsome  face.  He  was  bom  in 
the  colonies,  but  passed  most  of  his  life  in  England, 
where  he  possessed  valuable  estates,  leaving  his  wife 
with  two  daughters  in  charge  of  his  Virginia  property, 
which  was  also  extensive.  She  found  this  charge  so 
burdensome,  that  in  her  letters,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  she  begs  to  be  relieved,  and  iu*ges  his  return. 
She  even  wrote  to  his  merchant  and  man  of  business, 
Micajah  Perry,  to  use  his  influence  in  persuading  him  to 
return.  But  the  fascinations  of  the  court  prevailed  over 
a  sense  of  duty,  and  while  there  he  was  appointed  aid- 
de-camp  to  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  attended 
hinjf  in  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  and  was  made  the  bearer 
of  the  following  letter  to  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough: — 

^I  have  not  time  to  say  more,  but  to  beg  you  will 
give  my  duty  to  the  queen,  and  let  her  know  her  army 
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has  had  a  glorious  victory. .  M.  Tallard  and  two  other 
generals  are  in  my  coach,  and  I  am  following  the  rest 
The  tearer,  my  aid-de-camp,  Colonel  Parke,  will  give  her 
an  accomit  of  what  has  passed.  I  shall  do  it  in  a  day  or 
two  by  another  more  at  large.*  Marlborough. 

"  August  13,  1704." 

It  is  a  high  honor  to  be  the  bearer  of  tidings  of  victory 
to  a  monarch,  and  at  that  time  a  rew^ard  of  £500  was 
usually  given  by  the  sovereigns  of  England  for  such 
services.  Colonel  Parke,  whose  estate  was  ample,  re- 
quested Queen  Anne  to  give  him  her  portrait  instead. 
The  request  was  granted,  and  the  portrait  was  painted  in 
miniature,  and  set  with  diamonds.  Colonel  Parke's  por- 
trait, painted  in  1707,  shows  this  miniature  pendant  from 
his  neck  by  a  red  ribbon,  Marlborough's  despatch  to  the 
queen  in  his  right  hand,  and  the  battle  of  Blenheim  in 
the  background.  Another  portrait  of  Colonel  Parke, 
painted  by  Kneller,  is  still  in  the  possession  of  William 
Dillon,  Esq.,  whose  late  wife  was  his  great-niece. 

It  appears  by  the  following  letter  to  liis  daughter,  that 
Colonel  Parke  went  to  Flanders  as  a  volimteer,  where, 
doubtless,  his  gallant  conduct  won  for  him  his  appoint- 
ment in  the  staff  of  Marlborough :— • 

"  St.  James,  1702. 

*  My  Dear  Fanny  :  I  am  going  a  vol^prteer  imder  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  to  Flanders,  whelfe  I  served  also 
in  the  last  campaign  with  my  Lord  Arron,  the  Duke  of 

*  This  batUo  was  fought  on  the  2d  of  August,  1704,  between  the  English  and 
confederates,  commanded  by  Marlborough,  and  the  French  and  Bavarians  under 
Marshal  Tallard  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  The  loss  of  the  latter  was  twenty- 
seven  thousand  killed  and  thirteen  thousand  prisoners.  The  English  nation  re- 
warded Marlborough  with  a  lai^  domain,  and  erected  for  him  one  of  the  finest  scuts 
in  the  kingdom,  known  as  the  domain  and  house  of  Blenheim. 
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Ormond's  brother,  and  was  in  every  action.  God  knows 
if  I  may  ever  see  you  more,  but  if  I  do  not,  I  shall  take 
care  to  leave  you  and  your  sister  in  very  happy  circum- 
stances, therefore  do  not  throw  yourself  away  upon  the 
first  idle  yoimg  man  that  offers  if  you  have  a  mind  to 
marry.  I  know  it  is  the  desire  of  all  young  people  to  be 
married,  and  though  very  few  are  as  happy  after  mar- 
riage as  before,  yet  every  one  is  willing  to  make  the 
experiment  at  their  ovm  expense.  Consider  who  you 
marry  is  the  greatest  concern  to  you  in  the  world.  Be 
kind  and  good-natured  to  all  your  servants.  It  is  much 
better  to  have  them  love  you  than  fear  you.  My  heart 
is  in  Virginia,  and  the  greatest  pleasm-e  I  propose  to 
myself  is  the  seeing  you  and  your  sister  happy.  That 
you  may  be  ever  so,  is  the  earnest  desire  of  your  affec- 
tionate father,  ,,  t^  n 

'  ^^  Daniel  Parke. 

"  I  got  some  reputation  last  summer,  which  I  hope  I 
shall  not  lose  this ;  I  am  promised  the  first  old  regiment 
that  shall  fall,  being  now  made  a  colonel." 

Colonel  Parke  was  afterward  commissioned  a  general, 
and  appointed  governor  of  the  Leeward  islands.  An 
old  book  in  the  Arlington  library,  written  by  George 
French,  contains  an  account  of  his  administration  there, 
and  of  the  rebellion  in  Antigua,  by  which  it  seems 
that  he  becamS  obnoxious  to  a  seditious  faction,  was 
overpowered  by  numbers,  and  when  there  were  no  hopes 
of  safety  showed  an  undaunted  resolution.  When  he 
had  scarcely  a  second  left,  in  a  personal  defence,  he  de- 
fied the  whole  strength  of  the  rebels,  till  at  last,  he 
received  a  shot  in  his  thigh,  which,  though  not  mortal, 
disabled  him,  and  he  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands. 
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"  They  had  now  an  opportunity  of  sending  him  away 
to  what  place  and  in  what  manner  they  think  fit/'  says 
the  account^  "  but  instead  thereoJ^  they  use  him  with  the 
utmost  contempt  and  inhumanity.  They  strip  him  of 
his  clothes,  kick,  spurn  at^  and  beat  him  with  the  butts 
of  their  muskets,  by  which  means,  at  last,  they  break  his 
back.  They  drag  him  out  into  the  streets  by  a  leg  and 
arm,  and  his  head  trails  and  beats  from  step  to  step  of 
the  stone  stairs  at  the  entrance  of  his  house,  Liid  he  is 
dragged  on  the  coarse  gravelly  street,  which  raked  the 
skin  from  his  bones. 

*^  These  cruelties  and  tortures  force  tears  from  his 
eyes,  and  in  this  condition  he  is  left  expiring,  exposed 
to  the  scorching  sun,  out  of  the  heat  of  which  he  begs 
to  be  removed.  The  good-natured  woman,  who,  at  his 
request,  brought  him  water  to  quench  his  thirsty  is 
threatened  by  one  Samuel  Watkins  to  have  a  sword 
passed  through  her  for  her  humanity,  and  the  water  is 
dashed  out  of  her  hands.  He  is  insulted  and  reviled  by 
every  scoundrel,  in  the  agonies  of  death,  but  makes  no 
other  return  but  these  mild  expressions :  *  Gentlemen,  if 
you  have  no  sense  of  honor  left,  pray  have  some  of 
humanity.'  He  gratefully  owns  the  kindness  of  friends, 
and  prays  God  to  reward  those  who  stood  by  him  that 
day.  At  last  he  was  removed  into  the  house  of  one  Mr. 
John  Wright,  near  the  place  where  he  lay,  and  there, 
recommending  his  soul  to  God,  with  some  pious  ejacula- 
tions, he  pays  the  great  debt  of  nature,  and  death,  less 
cruel  than  his  enemies,  put  a  period  to  his  sufferings. 

*^  After  they  had  surfeited  themselves  with  cruelties, 
they  plundered  the  general's  house  and  broke  open  his 
store-houses,  so  that  his  estate  must  have  sufiered  by 
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that  day  in  money,  plate,  jewels,  clothes,  and  household 
goods,  by  the  most  moderate  computation,  five  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  for  which  his  executors  have  obtamed 
no  satisfaction  to  tliis  day.  Thus  died  Colonel  Parke, 
whose  brave  end  shows  him  sufficiently  desemng  of  the 
commission  he  bore,  and  by  his  death  acquired  an  honor 
to  his  memory,  which  the  base  aspersions  of  his  enemies 
could  not  overthrow."  This  tragedy  occurred  on  the 
7th  of  December,  1710. 

Colonel  Parke's  will,  in  wliich  he  devised  all  of  his  foi^ 
tune  in  the  Leeward  islands  to  an  illegitimate  daughter, 
on  condition  that  she  should  take  Ids  name  and  coat-of- 
arms,  naturally  gave  great  offence  to  his  children,  and  a 
tedious  law-suit  was  the  consequence.  His  legal  de- 
scendants are  still  in  possession  of  much  of  his  property 
in  Virginia,  and  part  of  the  handsome  service  of  plate 
presented  to  him  by  Queen  Anne.  His  friends  maintain 
that  in  his  public  career  his  life  was  irreproachable,  and 
that  loyalty  to  the  queen  was  the  cause  of  his  destruc- 
tion ;  yet  his  royal  mistress  forgot  her  favorite,  allowed 
his  miu'derers  to  hold  his  government  of  Antigua^  and 
never  remunerated  his  heirs  for  the  losses  sustained  in 
her  cause.  The  treatment  he  received  is  an  emphatic 
example  of  the  wisdom  of  the  injimction,  "  Put  not  your 
trust  in  princes." 

Among  the  old  family  papers  at  Arlington  house,  I 
have  found  many  amusing  and  interesting  letters,  written 
by  Colonel  William  Byrd,  of  Westover  (to  whom  refer- 
ence has  already  been  made),  who  as  we  have  observed, 
married  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Parke,  and  was  for  a  long 
time  in  London  aft^r  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  at- 
tending to  the  settlement  of  that  gentleman's  estate. 
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As  some  of  these  letters  have  reference  to  family  matters, 
and  are  interesting  in  themselves,  I  insert  a  few,  believ- 
ing that  they  are  not  out  of  place  here,  considering  their 
connection.  They  are  addressed  to  Colonel  John  Custis, 
his  brother-in-law. 

The  following  letter,  in  which  reference  is  made  to 
Colonel  Parke,  was  written  in  Virginia  two  years  before 
the  tragedy  occurred  in  Antigua : — 

**  Octoher,  1709. 

*^  I  have  lately  been  favored  with  an  unusual  pleasing 
£x>m  Antigua,  in  which  I  find  we  have  not  altogether 
been  forgotten.  Our  Father  Parke  says  his  time  was 
very  short  and  he  could  not  write  to  you  iAeUy  but  is 
much  in  charity  with  us  all.  I  give  you  joy  on  the 
blessing  you  have  had  of  a  daughter,  and  hope  she  will  be 
an  ornament  to  the  sex,  and  a  happiness  to  her  parents. 
Our  son  sends  you  his  dutiful  respects,  and  I  may  ven- 
ture to  say,  as  much  for  Miss  Evelyn,  who  has  grown  a 
great  romp,  and  enjoys  very  robust  health.  How  is 
Madam  Dunn  ?  for  there  goes  a  prophecy  about,  that  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  Virginia  a  parson's  wife  will,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  1710,  have  foiu-  children  at  a  birth, 
one  of  which  will  be  an  admiral,  and  another  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  What  the  other  two  will  prove,  the  sybil 
can  not  positively  say,  but  doubtless  they  Avill  be  some- 
thing extraordinary. 

^  My  choicest  compliments  to  Mrs.  Custis,  and  if  Mrs. 
Dunn  be  not  too  demure  a  prude,  now  she  is  related  to 
the  church,  I  would  send  her  my  salutes  in  the  best  form. 
"  Your  most  affectionate  hiunble  servant, 

W.  Byrd. 

**  To  Colonel  John  Custis." 
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On  the  21st  of  January,  1715,  Colonel  Byrd  wrote  to 
Colonel  Custis,  from  London,  as  follows : — 

"  Tis  a  singular  pleasure  to  hear  by  my  brigantme  of 
my  dear  brother's  recovery  from  so  sharp  and  tedious  an 
illness.  I  long  to  be  with  you,  for  this  place,  that  used 
to  have  so  many  charms  is  very  tasteless,  and  though  my 
person  is  here,  my  heart  is  in  Virginia.  My  affairs  suc- 
ceed well  enough,  but  all  solicitation  goes  on  very  slowly 
by  reason  that  the  ministry  is  taken  up  with  the  Rebel- 
lion, which  is  stUl  as  flagrant  as  ever  in  Scotland,  and 
my  patron,  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  commands  there  against 
them  *  I  am  in  perfect  peace  with  all  concerned  in 
debts  due  from  Colonel  Parke.  I  have  paid  the  most 
importunate,  and  allow  interest  for  the  bonds  I  can  not 
yet  discharge,  and  should  be  very  easy  if  I  could  get  the 
interest  of  his  customhouse  debt  remitted,  which  I  do 
not  yet  despair  of  I  wish  my  dear  brother  a  full  con- 
firmation of  his  health.  If  he  has  the  courage  to  venture 
upon  another  wife,  I  hope  he  will  be  more  easy  in  his 
second  choice  than  he  was  in  his  firstf 

"  I  am,  with  most  entire  affection,  dear  brother, 

"Your  most  obedient  servant,        W.  Byrd." 

#  King  James  II.,  was  driven  from  the  English  throne  in  1688.  In  1715  his  son, 
Edward,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt,  through  the  aid  of  the  Scotch,  to  regain  the 
throne  of  his  father,  as  his  uncle,  Charles  II.,  had  that  of  his  sire,  in  1660.  This 
effort  produced  quite  a  serious  rebellion.  A  grandson  of  King  James  made  another 
attempt  to  recover  the  throne  bv  the  aid  of  the  Scotch,  in  1745,  and  a  still  more  seri- 
ons  rebellion  was  the  consequence.  The  father  and  son  who  made  these  attempts, 
are  kno^m  in  history  as  the  Old  and  the  Young  Pretenders. 

t  At  about  this  time  Colonel  Byrd  purchased  a  watch  in  London  for  Colonel 
Custis,  and  in  a  letter  that  accompanied  it  to  Virginia,  he  said :  "  I  forebode  this  to 
be  a  sort  of  equipage  with  which  you  intend  to  set  out  a  courting.  The  misfortune  is, 
that  yo]^an  not  with  tolerable  decepcy  draw  forth  your  watch  in  presence  of  your 
mistress  without  giving  her  some  suspicion  that  you  measure  the  time  you  spend  in 
her  company." 
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Again^  on  the  2d  of  October,  1716,  Colonel  Byrd  wrote 
from  London  to  Colonel  Custis,  as  follows: — 

'^  It  is  a  great  surprise  to  you  as  to  many  others,  that 
Mr.  Roscow  has  been  made  receiver-general.*  I  confess, 
if  I  had  given  away  the  place,  it  is  likely  Mr.  Roscow  is 
not  the  person  in  the  world  I  should  soonest  have  given 
it  to,  but  if  you  put  the  case  that  I  sold  it^  you  would 
not  wonder  thlit  I  should  dispose  of  it  to  so  fair  a  bidder 
as  he  was;  and,  indeed,  I  fancy  there  are  not  many 
would  have  given  £500  for  it.  Besides,  it  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  transfer  an  office  depending  upon  the  treasury ; 
and  if  I  should  have  taken  so  much  time  as  to  send 
over  to  Virginia  to  treat  with  any  person  there,  I  might 
have  slipt  my  opportunity  and  lost  my  market  This 
being  the  case,  you  will  cease  to  wonder  at  the  matter. 
The  kind  visit  which  my  wife  has  made  me  will  be  the 
occasion  of  my  staying  here  another  winter,  that  so  she 
may  see  this  town  in  all  its  glory ;  and  I  am  the  more 
content  to  tarry,  because  the  lieutenantrgovemor  has 
sent  over  a  spiteful  complaint  against  me  and  Colonel 
Ludwell,  which  it  concerns  me  to  answer.  I  assiure 
you  it  was  not  my  apprehension  of  being  removed  by 
any  complaint  that  might  be  formed  against  me  that 
made  me  resign ;  but  such  an  office  as  that  of  receiver- 
general  of  the  king's  revenue  makes  a  man  liable  to  be 
ill-treated  by  a  governor,  imder  the  notion  of  advancing 
his  majestjr's  interest,  by  which  pious  pretence  he  may 

*  Beceirer-general  of  the  colony  of  Virginia,  held  by  Colonel  Byrd  at  that  time. 
This  letter  lifts  the  veil  from  the  secret  workings  of  the  old  colonial  government, 
when  placemen  disposed  of  offices  to  the  highest  bidders  ;  for  then,  as  now,  there 
were  Urge  opportaniUes  for  public  plunder.  The  people  then  had  little  to  say  con- 
eeming  the  administration  of  pablic  affairs,  especially  by  those  appointed  by  the 
crown. 
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heap  insupportable  trouble  upon  that  officer,  if  he  should 
have  the  spirit  to  oppose  his  will  and  pleasure — he 
must  either  be  a  slave  to  his  humor,  must  fawn  upon 
him,  and  jump  over  a  stick  whenever  he  is  bid,  or  else 
he  must  have  so  much  trouble  loaded  upon  him  as  to 
make  his  place  uneasy.  In  short,  such  a  man  must  be 
either  the  governor's  dog  or  his  ass ;  neither  of  which 
stations  suit  in  the  least  with  my  constitution.  For  this 
reason  I  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  it  by  surrender- 
ing to  any  one  that  would  come  up  to  my  price,  well 
knowing  that  my  interest  in  the  treasury  was  suffi* 
cient  to  do  it,  and  now  I  am  at  full  liberty  to  oppose 
every  design  that  may  seem  to  be  arbitrary  or  unjust 
The  current  news  which  you  had  of  my  being  governor 
of  the  Leeward  Islands,  expresses  very  naturally  the 
genius  of  our  country  for  invention.  I  protest  to  you  it 
never  once  entered  into  my  head  to  sue  for  that  gov- 
ernment 

"  God  in  heaven  bless  you  and  your  two  little  cherubs, 
to  whom  I  wish  all  happiness,  being  your  most  aflfectionr 

ate  brother, 

"W.  Bybd." 

At  this  time  Colonel  Byrd  wrote  as  follows  to  an  un- 
known female  friend : — 

"  I  have  been  made  happy  with  several  of  Irene's  let- 
ters, and  at  this  time  stand  in  need  of  most  diversion  to 
support  me  under  the  melancholy  I  suffer  for  my  dear 
Fidelia's  absence.  I  fear  you  are  too  busy  in  copying 
after  the  wise  women  that  Solomon  describes,  to  spend 
much  of  your  time  upon  how  do  y^%.  But  remember 
that  the  consequence  of  care  is  early  wrinkles,  and  what- 
ever you  may  get  by  it,  you  will  be  sure  to   lose   in 
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peace  and  constitution.  They  tell  me  you  have  been 
immoderately  afflicted  for  the  loss  of  your  *  dear  Poppet^' 
but^  by  the  terms  on  which  it  was  born,  you  were  to  part 
with  it  when  its  Maker  pleased.  You  ought  to  have  re- 
flected that  Providence  acts  by  unerring  wisdom,  and 
therefore  would  never  had  recalled  its  gifts  but  because 
it  was  better  so  than  the  contrary  would  be.  God  Al- 
mighty is  ever  contriving  for  our  happiness,  and  does 
many  things  for  our  good  which  appear  to  our  short 
sight  to  be  terrible  misfortimes.  But  by  the  time  the 
last  act  of  the  play  comes  on,  we  grow  convinced  of  our 
mistake,  and  look  back  with  pleasure  to  those  scenes 
which  at  first  appeared  imfortimate.  This  is  the  case  in 
most  accidents  that  are  called  disasters,  misery,  and  many 
other  terms,  which  our  ignorance  gives  theni.  We  should 
imitate  the  philosopher  that  we  read  of,  who,  when  he 
heard  of  his  son's  death,  calmly  observed,  that  he  was 
saved  from  the  evil  to  come ;  and  of  the  misconduct  of  his 
wife,  told  his  friend  without  any  disorder,  that  he  knew 
he  had  married  a  woman.  This  equality  of  temper 
would  save  the  world  abundance  of  sighs  and  com- 
plaints, especially  that  part  of  it  that  acknowleges 
itself  in  the  care  of  a  wise  and  merciful  God. 

"  Pardon  me,  dear  Irene,  for  preaching,  which  is  ill-bred, 
because  it  supposes  that  the  party  stands  in  need  of  it. 
However,  I  can  excuse  the  rudeness  by  pleading  the  in- 
finite inclination  I  have  for  your  happiness.  I  would 
have  you  without  fault,  which  wall  suppose  you  without 
any  misfortune." 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1716,  Colonel  Byrd 
wrote  to  Colonel  Custis,  as  follows : — 

"  My  daughter,  Eveljoi,  has  arrived  safe,  thank  God,  and 
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I  hope  I  shall  manage  her  in  such  a  manner,  that  she 
may  be  no  discredit  to  her  country.  I  am  endeavoring 
to  get  something  from  the  treasury  for  your  children 
and  mine,  but  as  the  success  of  it  is  somewhat  doubtAil, 
I  will  mention  no  more  about  it  till  it  shall  be  deter- 
mined. I  do  long  to  see  you,  but  can  hardly  persuade 
myself  to  return  till  I  can  get  it  decided,  whether  a 
governor  may  hang  any  man  he  takes  to  be  his  adver- 
sary or  not  For  if  it  be  in  liis  power  to  appoint  me 
my  judges,  I  am  sure  I  won't  come  within  his  reach  lest 
I  fall  a  sacrifice  to  his  resentment  However,  I  am 
laboring  with  all  my  might  to  hinder  so  great  a  power 
from  being  lodged  in  any  bashaw,  lest  they  be  too  much 
inclined  to  make  use  of  it.  We  have  got  both  the  to- 
bacco law  and  that  about  the  Indian  trade  repealed, 
which  I  hope  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  country. 
I  wish  you,  and  yoiu*  dear,  pretty  children,  all  health  and 
happiness,  being  with  all  my  love,  dear  brother,  your 
most  obedient,  humble  servant  W.  Byrd." 

Shortly  after  this.  Colonel  Byrd  conveyed  to  Colonel 
Custis  very  melancholy  intelligence,  as  follows : — 

"London,  13th  December,  1716. 

"  When  I  wrote  last  I  little  expected  that  I  should  be 
forced  to  tell  you  the  very  melancholy  news  of  my  dear 
Lucy's  death,  by  the  very  samCj  cruel  distemper  that 
destroyed  her  sister.  She  was  taken  wdth  an  insupport- 
able pain  in  her  head.  The  doctor  soon  discovered  her 
ailment  to  be  the  small-pox,  and  we  thought  it  best  to 
tell  her  the  danger.*     She  received  the  new^s  without 

♦  Two  years  later  than  this  (1718),  Lady  Mary  Wortlcy  Montagu  returned  from 
Constantinople,  and  introduced  the  practice  of  inoculation  for  the  small-pox,  which 
she  had  learned  while  in  that  eastern  city.  Vaccination  was  introduced  by  Jenner, 
about  the  year  1776. 
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the  least  fiight^  and  was  persuaded  she  would  live  until 
the  day  she  died^  which  happened  in  12  hours  from  the 
time  she  vras  taken.  Gracious  God  what  pains  did  she 
take  to  make  a  voyage  hither  to  seek  a  grave.  No 
stranger  ever  met  with  more  respect  in  a  strange  coun- 
try than  she  had  done  here,  from  many  persons  of  difi- 
tinction,  who  all  pronounced  her  an  honor  to  Virginia. 
Alas !  how  proud  was  I  of  her,  and  how  severely  am  I 
punished  for  it  But  I  can  dwell  no  longer  on  so  afiUct- 
ing  a  subject^  much  less  can  I  think  of  anything  else, 
therefore,  I  can  only  recommend  myself  to  your  pity, 
and  am  as  much  as  any  one  can  be,  dear  brother,  your 
most  aflfectionate  and  humble  servant^  W.  Btbd." 

Betuming  from  this  long  digression,  we  will  resume 
the  memoir  of  the  author  of  the  RecoUections. 

George  Washington  Parke  Custis  was  bom  at  Mount 
Airy,  Maryland,  on  the  thirtieth  of  April,  1781.  That 
was  the  seat  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  Benedict  Cal- 
vert, a  descendant  of  Cecil  Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore.* 
The  walls  of  this  venerable  mansion  are  graced  with 
fine  portraits  of  several  of  the  Lords  Baltimore,  by 
Vandyke;  and  one  of  Eleanor  Calvert,  the  mother  of 
Mr.  Custis.  It  represents  a  young  lady  of  a  romantic 
and  slight  figure  in  a  riding  costume,  with  a  bojr's  hat 
and  open  jacket  She  seems  scarcely  fifteen,  with  a 
bright  and  hopeful  countenance.  Such  was  her  temper- 
ament, we  are  told,  through  all  the  toils  of  life.  The  com- 
mencement of  her  career  was  brilliant  enough.  Married 
at  sixteen  to  John  Parke  Custis,  a  youth  of  nineteen, 

*  Cecil  Calrert  was  the  second  Lord  Baltimore,  and  son  of  the  first  of  that  title, 
who  obtained  from  Charles  the  First  a  charter  for  a  domain  in  America,  which,  in 
hoMT  of  his  Qnten,  Henriette  Biarie  (yLtrj),  he  called  Maryland, 
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the  ward  and  favorite  of  Washington,  the  only  son  of 
Mrs.  Washington,  of  large  fortune,  and  a  most  amiable 
and  generous  disposition,  they  passed  several  years  at 
Abingdon,  a  coimtry-seat  on  the  Potomac,  near  Wash- 
ington city,  in  the  enjoyment  of  such  felicity  as  rarely 
falls  to  the  lot  of  mortals. 

After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Washington's  daughter,  al- 
ready mentioned,  the  hopes  of  the  mother  centred  in 
this  son,  who  was  then  between  sixteen  and  seventeen 
years  of  age.  She  was  extremely  indulgent  to  him, 
and  she  often  pleaded  in  his  behalf,  when  Washington 
found  it  necessary  to  exercise  a  wholesome  restraint 
upon  him.  He  was  placed  under  the  care  of  an  episco- 
pal clergjonan,  at  Annapolis,  in  Maryland,  to  be  educated, 
but  the  wayward  boy  was  frequently  away  from  his 
studies,  engaged  in  fox-himting  and  other  amusements 
at  Moimt  Vernon.  He  conceived  a  strong  desire  to 
travel,  but  Washington  opposed  a  scheme  that  would 
interrupt  his  studies.  It  was  abandoned,  but  he  soon 
became  diverted  from  his  books  by  a  passion  stronger 
than  a  desire  to  travel.  He  became  deeply  enamored 
of  Eleanor,  the  second  daughter  of  Benedict  Calvert,  of 
Mount  Airy,  Maryland,  and  much  to  the  concern  of 
Washington,  when  he  discovered  it,  they  formed  a  matri- 
monial engagement  His  only  objection  was  their  ex- 
treme youth ;  and  on  the  third  of  April,  1773,  he  ad- 
dressed the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Calvert : — 

"Mount  Vernon,  April  3rd,  1773.* 

^  Dear  Sm :  I  am  now  set  down  to  write  to  you  on  a 
subject  of  importance,  and  of  no  small  embarrassment 
to  me.  My  son-in-law  and  ward,  Mr.  Custis,  has,  as  I 
have  been  informed,  paid  \m  addreBses  to  your  second 
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daughter^  and;  hayiiig  made  some  progress  in  her  affec- 
tionsy  has  solicited  her  in  marriage.  How  far  a  union  of 
this  sort  may  be  agreeable  to  you,  you  best  can  tell ;  but 
I  should  think  myself  wanting  in  candor,  were  I  not  to 
confess,  that  Miss  Nelly's  amiable  qualities  are  acknowl- 
edged on  all  hands,  and  that  an  alliance  with  your  family 
will  be  pleasing  to  his. 

^  This  acknowledment  being  made,  you  must  permit 
me  to  add,  sir,  that  at  this,  or  in  any  short  time,  his 
youth,  inexperience,  and  unripened  education,  are,  and 
will  be,  insuperable  obstacles,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  com- 
motion of  the  marriage.  As  his  guardian,  I  consider  it 
my  indispensable  duty  to  endeavor  to  carry  him  through 
a  regular  course  of  education  (many  branches  of  which, 
I  am  sorry  to  add,  he  is  totally  deficient  in),  and  to 
guard  his  youth  to  a  more  advanced  age,  before  an 
events  on  which  his  own  peace  and  the  happiness  of  an- 
other are  to  depend,  takes  place.  Not  that  I  have  any 
doubt  of  the  warmth  of  his  affections,  nor,  I  hope  I  may 
add,  any  fears  of  a  change  in  them ;  but  at  present  I  do 
not  conceive  that  he  is  capable  of  bestowing  that  atten- 
tion to  the  important  consequences  of  the  married  state, 
which  is  necessary  to  be  given  by  those  who  are  about 
to  enter  into  it,  and  of  course  I  am  unwilling  he  should 
do  it  till  he  is.  If  the  affection  which  they  have  avowed 
for  each  other  is  fixed  upon  a  solid  basis,  it  will  receive 
no  diminution  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  in 
which  time  he  may  prosecute  his  studies,  and  thereby 
render  himself  more  deserving  of  the  lady,  and  useful 
to  society.  If,  unfortunately,  as  they  are  both  young, 
there  should  be  an  abatement  of  affection  on  either  side, 
or  both,  it  had  better  precede  than  follow  marriage. 
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^  Delivering  my  sentiments  thus  freely  will  not,  I  hope, 
lead  you  into  a  belief  that  I  am  desirous  of  breaking  off 
the  match.  To  postpone  it  is  all  I  have  in  view ;  for  I 
shall  recommend  to  the  yoimg  gentleman,  with  the 
warmth  that  becomes  a  man  of  honor  (notwithstanding 
he  did  not  vouchsafe  to  consult  cither  his  mother  or  me 
on  the  occasion),  to  consider  himself  as  much  engaged 
to  your  daughter  as  if  the  indissoluble  knot  were  tied ; 
and,  as  the  surest  means  of  effecting  this,  to  apply  him- 
self closely  to  his  studies  (and  in  this  advice,  I  flatter 
myself,  you  will  join  me),  by  which  he  will,  in  a  great 
measure,  avoid  those  little  flirtations  with  other  young 
ladies,  that  may,  by  dividing  the  attention,  contribute 
not  a  little  to  divide  the  affection. 

"  It  may  be  expected  of  me,  perhaps,  to  say  something 
of  property  j  but,  to  descend  to  particulars,  at  this  time, 
must  seem  rather  premature.  In  general,  therefore,  I 
shall  inform  you,  that  Mr.  Custis's  estate  consists  of 
about  fifteen  thousand  acres  of  land,  a  good  part  of  it 
adjoining  the  city  of  Williamsburg,  and  none  of  it  forty 
miles  from  that  place;  several  lots  in  the  said  city; 
between  two  and  three  hundred  negroes;  and  about 
eight  or  ten  thousand  pounds  upon  bond,  and  in  the 
hands  of  his  merchants.  This  estate  he  now  holds,  inde- 
pendent  of  his  mother's  dower,  which  will  be  an  addition 
to  it  at  her  death ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  such  an 
estate  as  you  will  readily  acknowledge,  ought  to  entitle 
him  to  a  handsome  portion  with  a  wife.  But  as  I  should 
never  require  a  child  of  my  own  to  make  a  sacrifice  of 
himself  to  interest,  so  neither  do  I  think  it  incxunbent 
on  me  to  recommend  it  as  a  guardian. 

At  all  times  when  you,  Mrs.  Calvert,  or  the  young 
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ladies  can  make  it  convenient  to  favor  us  with  a  visit, 
we  should  be  happy  in  seeing  you  at  this  place.  Mrs. 
Washington  and  Miss  Custis  join  me  in  respectful  com- 
pliment and, 

^  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant*' 

It  was  agreed  that  the  youth  should  pass  two  years 
at  college,  before  the  marriage  could  take  place.  He 
was  sent  to  King's  (now  Columbia)  college,  in  New  York 
city,  but  he  remained  there  only  a  few  months.  Love 
and  learning  did  not  move  in  harmony,  and  on  the  third 
of  February,  1774,  young  Custis  was  married  to  Miss 
Calvert^  when  the  bridegroom  was  a  little  more  than 
nineteen  years  of  age. 

Four  children  were  the  fruits  of  this  union,  all  bom  at 
Abingdon^  except  George  Washington  Parke.  Elizabeth 
Parke  was  bom  on  the  twenty-first  of  August,  1776,  and 
married  Mr.  Law,  nephew  of  Lord  Ellenborough.  She  ^ 
was  a  lady  of  great  beauty  and  talent.  Martha  Parke 
was  bom  on  the  thirty-first  of  December,  1777,  and  was 
early  married  to  Thomas  Peter.  She  was  a  woman  of 
fine  and  dignified  appearance.  Her  husband  was  a  man 
of  wealth,  and  great  excellence  of  character;  and  she 
passed  her  long  life  in  the  conscientous  performance  of 
all  her  domestic  duties.  Eleanor  Parke,  bom  on  the 
twenty-first  of  March,  1779,  married  Lawrence  Lewis, 
the  favorite  nephew  of  General  Washington.  George 
Washington  Parke,  the  youngest  child,  first  saw  the 
light,  as  we  have  observed,  at  Mount  Airy,  in  April, 
178L 

Very  soon  the  bright  sky  that  illumined  the  household 
of  John  Parke  Custis  and  his  young  wife  became  dark- 


er 
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ened.  He  was  aid-de-camp  to  General  Washington  at 
the  siege  of  Yorktown.  A  violent  attack  of  camp-fever 
obliged  him  to  leave  his  post  for  Eltham,  a  place  not  far 
distant  General  Washington  hastened  thither  as  soon 
as  possible,  but  was  met  at  the  door  by  Dr.  Craik,  who 
informed  him  that  all  was  over.  The  chief  bowed  his 
head,  and  in  tears  gave  vent  to  his  deep  sorrow ;  then 
turning  to  the  weeping  mother,  he  said :  "  I  adopt  the 
two  younger  children  as  my  own."*  Tlius,  at  six  montlis 
of  age,  did  my  father,  the  subject  of  this  Memoir, 
become  the  child  of  Moimt  Vernon,  the  idol  of  his 
grandmother,  and  an  object  on  which  was  lavished  the 
caresses  and  attention  of  the  many  distinguished  guests 
who  thronged  that  hospitable  mansion.  His  beautiful  sift- 
ter  Nelly  often  observed :  ^^  Grandmamma  always  spoiled 
Washington."  He  was  "  the  pride  of  her  heart,"  while 
the  public  duties  of  the  veteran  prevented  the  exercise 
of  his  influence  in  forming  the  character  of  the  boy, 
too  softly  nurtured  under  his  roof,  and  gifted  with 
talents  which,  under  a  sterner  discipline,  might  have 
been  made  more  available  for  his  own  and  his  countiy^s 
good. 

It  was  not  until  he  entered  the  college  at  Princeton, 
that  the  attention  of  the  "father^'  was  particularly 
drawn  to  those  faults,  which  should  have  been  cor- 
rected at  an  earlier  period.  The  deep  solicitude  which 
these  faults  occasioned  may  be  estimated,  in  a  meas- 
ure, by  the  correspondence  between  Washington  and 
the  son  of  his  adoption,  appended  to  this  Memoir. 

At  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Eleanor  (the  eldest  of  the 
two  children  adopted  by  Washington),  her  mother  was 

*  Geoige  Washington  Farko  Castis,  and  Eloanor  Parke  Costis. 
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very  ill,  and  Mr&  WoBhington  took  the  child  to  Mount 
Vernon,  to  be  nursed  by  the  wife  of  the  steward,  a 
healthy  English  woman  named  Anderson,  who  had  lost 
her  infant  She  oalled  Mrs.  Anderson  ^^  mammy/'  and 
remembered  nmning  with  her  to  meet  the  General  and 
Lady  Washington,  on  their  return  from  camp  in  a  oar- 
riage  drawn  by  six  horses.  She  was  then  three  yeaiB 
old,  having  remained  all  that  time  under  the  care  of 
Mrs.  Lund  Washington,  the  wife  of  the  general's  agent 
Her  young  brother,  George,  was  niu^ed  by  the  same 
woman. 

A  daughter  of  Mrs.  Lewis,  (formerly  Eleanor  Parkd 
Gustis)  informed  the  writer  that  their  first  tutor  waB 
Gideon  Snow.  "I  saw  him  when  I  was  in  Boston," 
she  said,  ^in  1824.  He  called  with  a  grown  daughter 
to  see  my  mother,  and  talked  of  ^little  George,'  and 
seemed  sincerely  attached  to  both  his  pupils,  and  to  be 
himself  respected  and  beloved  in  Boston."*     Their  sec- 

♦  The  following  letter,  written  to  Mr.  Custis  by  his  old  tutor,  after  the  lapse  of 
more  than  fifty  years,  possesses  much  interest : — 

"Boston,  1th  March,  1850- 

"  My  Dear  Friend  ;  I  am  much  gratified  by  receiving  your  esteemed  letter  of 
3d  instant  yesterday.  You  ask  a  copy  of  your  letter  of  ancient  date.  With  pleas- 
ure I  comply  with  your  request.  The  original  has  been  preserved  with  care  and 
interest,  for  the  love  I  bore  the  writer ;  but  if  the  writer  has  a  wish  to  possess  it,  I 
shall  be  gratified  to  send  it  to  him.  I  received  it  enclosed  by  our  mutual  friend,  Mr. 
Lear,  in  a  letter,  which  I  can  not  find,  but  recollect  he  informed  me  it  was  written 
at  your  own  request,  on  a  very  warm  afternoon.  When  finished  you  expressed  your 
wish  to  have  it  forwarded.  Mr.  Lear  requested  me  to  retain  it  with  care,  as  it  was 
the  first  letter  you  had  expressed  a  wish  to  write,  and  the  time  would  come  when 
you  would  receive  pleasure  in  seeing  it  should  your  life  be  spared. 

"  I  showed  you  the  letter  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  in  Boston,  after 
an  absence  of  more  than  fifty  years.  I  do  not  recollect  naming  the  date  at  any  time. 
I  might  have  done  so  —  the  date  is  1787,  instead  of  1785  as  named  by  you. 

"  In  looking  over  a  few  of  Mr.  Lear's  letters,  which  I  have  retained,  I  see,  under 
date  July  9th,  1787,  'I  have  a  message:  Washington  sends  his  love  to  you,  and 
Eays  yoa  are  not  a  man  of  your  word,  for  yon  promised  to  come  down  hero  on  Sun- 
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ond  tutor  was  Mr.  Lear,  afterward  private  secretary  to 
General  Washington,  who  lived  at  the  president's  house 
in  Philadelphia. 

Nelly  Custis  was  considered  one  of  the  most  beautifiil 
women  of  the  day,  to  which  her  portrait,  at  Arlington 
house,  by  Gilbert  Stuart,  bears  testimony.  All  who  knew 
her  can  recall  the  pleasure  which  they  derived  from 
her  extensive  information,  brilliant  wit,  and  boundless 
generosity.  The  most  tender  parent  and  devoted  fiiend, 
she  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  her  affections.*  She  was 
often  urged  to  ^vrite  her  memoirs,  which  might  even 
have  surpassed,  in  interest  to  her  coimtrymen,  those  of 
Madame  de  Sevigne  and  others  of  equal  note,  as  her 
pen  gave  free  utterance  to  her  lively  imagination  and 
clear  memory.  Would  that  we  could  recall  the  many 
tales  of  the  past  we  have  heard  from  her  lips,  but  alas ! 
we  should  fail  to  give  them  accurately.     One  narrative 

day  and  did  not/  —  My  inclination  was  good,  bat  a  call  to  another  act  prevented. 
When  we  met  again  your  interest  did  not  appear  diminished.  On  the  9th  Janoary, 
1788,  'handsome  soft  black  cloth  was  purchased  for  your  coat  and  ovoralU.'  Dae. 
18, 1788, 1  was  asked  to  inquire  of  Dr.  Craik  where  he  procured  the  Latin  grammar 
for  his  sons,  '  as  I  am  about  initiating  my  young  pupil  in  that  language.'  These 
extracts  may  amuse.  From  your  dear,  departed  mother  I  always  received  maternal 
kindness .  The  rccolle<:tion  of  her  will  never  pass  from  me.  I  passed  one  Sunday  at 
Hope  Park  very  happily.  Your  dear  mother  and  your  sisters  were  present  Mn. 
Snow  requests  her  respectful  remembrance.  I  thought  of  yon  at  Richmond  with 
tiie  president  I  imagined  you  happy  in  the  enjoyments  of  the  interesting  scene. 
I  tiiank  yon  for  your  kind  wishes,  and  sincerely  reciprocate  them. 

"  Gideon  Skow." 

The  following  is  the  copy  of  the  letter  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Snow : — 

"MouKT  Vermon,  May  12tA,  1787. 

"  Dear  Snow  :  I  should  be  very  happy  to  see  yon  here  if  you  can  find  time  to 
come  down.    When  will  you  send  my  waggon  to  me  1    For  my  old  one  is  almost 
worn  out,  and  I  shall  have  none  to  get  in  my  harvest  with. 
I  am,  dear  Snow,  your  friend,  &c.. 

Very  H'ble  Serv't,  G.  W.  P.  Custis." 

*  She  died  in  Clarke  county,  Virginia,  in  1852,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  yesn. 
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is  retained,  as  it  made  a  strong  impression  at  the  time. 
She  said  the  most  perfect  harmony  always  existed  ^  be- 
tween her  grandmamma  and  the  general;''  that  in  all 
his  intercomse  with  her  he  was  most  considerate  and 
tender.  She  had  often  seen  her  when  she  had  some- 
thing to  communicate,  or  a  request  to  make,  at  a  mo- 
ment when  his  mind  was  entirely  abstracted  from  the 
present,  seize  him  by  the  button  to  command  his  atten- 
tion, when  he  would  look  down  upon  her  with  a  most 
benignant  smile,  and  become  at  once  attentive  to  her 
and  her  wishes,  which  were  never  slighted.  She  also 
said,  the  grave  dignity  which  he  usually  wore  did  not 
prevent  his  keen  enjoyment  of  a  joke,  and  that  no 
one  laughed  more  heartily  than  he  did,  when  she,  her- 
self a  gay,  laughing  girl,  gave  one  of  her  saucy  descrip- 
tions of  any  scene  in  which  she  had  taken  part,  or 
any  one  of  the  merry  pranks  she  then  often  played; 
and  that  he  would  retire  from  the  room  in  which  her 
young  companions  were  amusing  themselves,  because 
his  presence  created  a  reserve  which  they  could  not 
overcome.  But  he  always  regretted  it  exceedingly,  as 
he  liked  nothing  better  than  to  look  on  at  their  sports 
and  see  them  happy.  His  letter  to  her  on  the  occasion 
of  her  first  ball,  may  be  so  appropriately  introduced 
here,  that  we  give  it  entire,  precisely  as  it  was  written 
in  the  original,  now  before  us.  Miss  Custis  was  then 
about  sixteen  years  of  age. 

"PniLA.,  January  IG,  1795. 

"  Tour  letter,  the  receipt  of  which  I  am  now  acknowl- 
edging, Ls  written  correctly  and  in  fair  characters,  which 
is  an  evidence  that  you  command,  when  you  please,  a 
fair  hand.     Possessed  of  these  advantages,  it  will  be 
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your  own  fault  if  you  do  not  avail  yourself  of  them, 
and  attention  being  paid  to  the  choice  of  your  subjected 
you  can  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  malignancy  of 
criticism,  as  your  ideas  are  lively,  and  your  descriptions 
agreeable.  Let  me  touch  a  little  now  on  your  Greorge- 
town  ball,  and  happy,  thrice  happy,  for  the  fair  who 
were  assembled  on  the  occasion,  that  there  was  a  man 
to  spare ;  for  had  there  been  79  ladies  and  only  78  gen- 
tlemen, there  might,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  have 
been  some  disorder  among  the  caps;  notwithstanding 
the  apathy  which  07ie  of  the  company  entertains  for  the 
^ youth'  of  the  present  day,  and  her  determination  ^  never 
to  give  herself  a  moment's  imeasiness  on  account  of  any 
of  them/  A  hint  here ;  men  and  women  feel  the  same 
inclinations  to  each  other  now  that  they  always  have 
done,  and  which  they  will  continue  to  do  until  there  is 
a  new  order  of  things,  and  ?/0Uy  as  others  have  done, 
may  find,  perhaps,  that  the  passions  of  yom*  sex  are 
easier  raised  than  allayed.  Do  not,  therefore,  boast  too 
soon  or  too  strongly  of  your  insensibility  to,  or  resist- 
ance  of,  its  powers.  In  the  composition  of  the  human 
frame  there  is  a  good  deal  of  inflammable  matter,  how- 
ever dormant  it  may  lie  for  a  time,  and  like  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  of  yoxu's,  when  the  torch  is  put  to  it^ 
that  which  is  tvitfun  yaii  may  burst  into  a  blaze ;  for  which 
reason,  and  especially  too,  as  I  have  entered  upon  the 
chapter  of  advices,  I  will  read  you  a  lecture  drawn 
from  this  text. 

"  Love  is  said  to  be  an  involuntary  passion,  and  it  is^ 
therefore,  contended  that  it  can  not  be  resisted.  This 
is  true  in  part  only,  for  like  all  things  else,  when  nour- 
ished and  supplied  plentifully  with  aliment^  it  is  rapid  in 
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its  progress;  but  let  these  be  withdrawn  and  it  may 
be  stifled  in  its  birth  or  much  stinted  iq  its  growth. 
For  example^  a  woman  (the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
other  sex)  all  beautaftil  and  accomplished^  will,  while  her* 
hand  and  heart  are  undisposed  ol^  turn  the  heads  and 
set  the  circle  in  which  she  moves  on  fire.  Let  her 
marry,  and  what  is  the  consequence.  The  madness 
ceases  and  all  is  quiet  again.  Why  ?  not  because  there 
18  any  diminution  in  the  charms  of  the  lady,  but  because 
there  »  an  end  of  hope.  Hence  it  follows,  that  love 
may  and  therefore  ought  to  be  under  the  guidance  of 
reason,  for  although  we  can  not  avoid  fiist  impressions, 
we  may  assuredly  place  them  under  guard;  and  my 
motives  for  treating  oh  this  subject  are  to  show  you, 
while  you  remain  Eleanor  Parke  Gustis,  spinster,  and 
retain  the  resolution  to  love  with  moderation,  the  pro- 
priety of  adhering  to  the  latter  resolution,  at  least  imtil 
you  have  secured  your  game,  and  the  way  by  which  it 
may  be  accomplished. 

"  When  the  fire  is  beginning  to  kindle,  and  your  heart 
growing  warm,  propound  these  questions  to  it.  Who  is 
this  invader  ?  Have  I  a  competent  knowledge  of  him  ? 
Is  he  a  man  of  good  character ;  a  man  of  sense  ?  For, 
be  assured,  a  sensible  woman  can  never  be  happy  with  a 
fool.  What  has  been  his  walk  of  life  ?  Is  he  a  gambler, 
a  spendthrift,  or  drunkard  ?  Is  his  fortune  sufficient  to 
maintain  me  in  the  manner  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
live,  and  my  sisters  do  live,  and  is  he  one  to  whom  my 
friends  can  have  no  reasonable  objection  ?  If  these  in- 
terrogatories can  be  satisfactorily  answered,  there  will 
remain  but  one  more  to  be  asked,  that,  however,  is  an 
important  one.     Have  I  sufficient  ground  to  conclude 
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that  his  afTcctions  are  engaged  by  me?  Without  this 
tlie  heart  of  sensibility  will  struggle  against  a  passion 
that  is  not  reciprocated — delicacy,  custom,  or  call  it  by 
what  epithet  you  will,  having  precluded  all  advances  on 
your  part  The  declaration,  without  the  mod  indired  in- 
vitation of  yours,  must  proceed  from  the  man,  to  render 
it  permanent  and  valuable,  and  nothing  short  of  good 
sense  and  an  easy  unaffected  conduct  can  draw  the  line 
between  prudery  and  coquetry.  It  would  be  no  great 
departure  from  truth  to  say,  that  it  rarely  happens 
otherwise  than  that  a  thorough-paced  coquette  dies  in 
celibacy,  as  a  punishment  for  her  attempts  to  mislead 
othei-s,  by  encouraging  looks,  words,  or  actions,  given 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  draw  men  on  to  make 
overtures  that  they  may  be  rejected. 

^  This  day,  according  to  our  information,  gives  a  hus- 
band to  your  elder  lister,  and  consummates,  it  is  to  be 
presiuned,  her  fondest  desires.  The  dawn  with  us  is 
bright,  and  propitious,  I  hope,  of  her  future  happiness, 
for  a  full  measure  of  which  she  and  Mr.  Law  have  my 
earnest  wishes.  Compliments  and  congratulations  on 
this  occasion,  and  best  regards  are  presented  to  your 
mamma,  Dr.  Stuart  and  family;  and  every  blessing, 
among  which,  a  good  husband  when  you  want  and  de- 
serve one,  is  bestowed  on  you  by  yours,  affectionately."* 

This  beautiful  and  accomplished  lady  married  Law- 
rence Lewis,  the  favorite  nephew  of  Washington,  and 

*  WaKliin^n  wrote  many  other  letters  to  his  sprightlj  wud  and  foster^hild,  bat 
they  have  been  lost  or  destroyed.  Thcio  icem  to  show  how  his  Gomprehensi>'e  mind 
hod  moments  of  thought  and  action  to  bestow  on  all  connected  with  him,  and  how 
deeply  his  affections  were  interested  in  the  family  of  his  wife,  who  were  cared  for  at 
if  they  had  been  his  own.  They  were  written  at  a  time  when  the  cares  of  state,  as 
president  of  tlie  republic,  were  pressing  heavily  npon  him. 
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son  of  his  only  sister,  Elizabeth,  of  whose  remarkable 
resemblance  to  the  general,  mention  is  made  in  the 
memoir  of  their  mother,  given  in  the  RecoUectians.  They 
were  married  on  the  twentynaecond  of  February  (Wash- 
ington's birthday),  1799.  A  month  before,  Washington 
wrote  to  his  nephew,  as  follows : — 

"MOTTRT  YBRVOVy  28tf  January^  1799. 

^  Dear  Lawrence  :  Your  letter  of  the  10th  instant  I 
received  in  Alexandria^  on  Monday,  whither  I  went  to 
become  the  guardian  of  Nelly,  thereby  to  authorize  a 
license  for  your  nuptials  on  the  22d  of  next  month, 
when,  I  presume,  if  your  health  is  restored,  there  will  be 
no  impediment  to  yoiu-  imion."^ 

^  The  letters  herewith  sent  were  received  two  or  three 
da3rs  ago ;  and  until  your  letter  of  the  above  date  came 
to  hand,  I  knew  not  with  certainty  to  what  place  to 
direct  them.  They  are  put  under  cover  to  yoiu*  brother 
of  Fredericksburgh,  to  await  your  arrival  at  that  place. 

"I  enclose  the  one  to  your  lieutenant^  Mr.  Lawrence 
Washington,  for  safety,  and  because  it  may  be  necessary 
that  you  should  have  a  conference  with  him  respecting 
the  plan  for  recruiting  your  troops  when  the  order  and 
the  means  for  doing  so  are  received.  All,  however,  that 
you,  Washington,  and  Custis,  have  to  do  at  present,  is 
simply  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  letter  from  the 

*  The  followinj;  letter,  aathorising  the  license,  is  copied  from  the  original,  which 
is  addressed  "To  Captain  Geoige  Dcneale,  clerk  of  Fairfax  county  court :" — 

"MoDifT  Vernon,  19/A  Fd).  1799. 
"Sih:  Yon  will  please  to  ^^nt  a  license  for  the  marring  of  Eleanor  Parke 
Custis  with  Lawrence  Lewis,  and  this  shall  he  your  authority  fur  so  doing. 

"From  sir, 
"  WitwsM^  "  Tour  very  humble  servant, 

"Thomas  Peteii.  "G.  Wasiiisotox. 

"  Gkohck  W.  p.  Cdstis." 
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secretary  of  war,  to  inform  him  whether  you  do^  or  do 
not  accept  the  appointment^  and  in  either  case  to  request 
him  to  thank  the  president  for  the  honor  he  has  coii- 
ferred  on  you  in  making  it*  Perhaps^  as  thii»  acknowl- 
edgment will  not  be  as  prompt  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  you  and  Custis  (for  it  was  supposed  that 
both  of  you  were  to  be  found  at  Mount  Vernon),  it 
would  not  be  amiss  if  you  were  to  add,  that  being  on  an 
excursion  into  the  upper  country  is  the  cause  of  it  All 
here,  as  I  presxune  you  will  learn  from  a  more  pleasing 
pen,  are  well;  I  therefore  shall  only  add,  that  I  am,  dear 
sir,  your  sincere  friend  and  affectionate  unde, 

^GeO.   WASHmOTON. 
"Mr.  Law.  Lewis." 

A  few  months  after  this,  Washington  wrote  to  his 
nephew,  as  follows,  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  the  young 
husband  concerning  a  portion  of  the  Mount  Vernon  es- 
tate.  Little  did  any  of  the  parties  then  suppose,  that  in 
less  than  three  months,  the  hand  that  penned  this  letter 
would  be  paralyzed  by  death,  and  that  the  will  written 
by  that  hand,  would  so  soon  call  for  executors : — 

"  Mount  Vernon,  20^  September j  1790. 

^  D£AR  Sib  :  From  the  moment  Mrs.  Washington  and 
myself  adopted  the  two  youngest  children  of  the  late 

*  When,  in  the  sninmer  of  1798,  long-pending  difficulties  with  Fnace  seemed  lo 
be  tending  toward  speedy  war,  the  Congress  anthorized  quite  a  laige  standing  araj, 
and  appointed  Washington  commander-in-chief,  with  General  Alexander  Hamilton 
as  his  first  lieutenant  Washington  consented  to  accept  the  appointment,  only  on 
condition  that  General  Hamilton  should  be  acting  commander-in-chief,  nnlosi  dr- 
cnmstances  shonld  make  it  necessary  for  the  retired  president  to  take  the  field. 
Many  young  men,  especially  of  £umlies  of  reTolutionary  reterans,  aspired  to  mili- 
tary honors  at  this  time.  Among  others  who  received  commissions,  were  thoee  al- 
luded to  in  this  letter,  namely,  Lawrence  Lewis,  Lawrence  Washington,  and  Geotge 
Washington  Parke  Custis.  They  were  never  called  to  the  field,  as  the  storm  of  war 
passed  by  without  busting  upon  the  land. 
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Mr.  Ciistis,  it  became  my  intention  (if  they  survived  me 
'and  conducted  themselves  to  my  satisfaction)  to  con- 
aider  them  in  my  will  when  I  was  about  to  make  a  dis- 
tribution of  my  property.  This  determination  has  im- 
dergone  no  diminution,  but  is  strengthened  by  the  con- 
nection one  of  them  has  formed  with  my  family. 

^  The  expense  at  which  I  live,  and  the  improductive- 
ness  of  my  estate,  will  not  allow  me  to  lessen  my  income 
while  I  remain  in  my  present  situation.  On  the  con- 
trary, were  it  not  for  occasional  supplies  of  money  in 
payment  for  lands  sold  within  the  last  fom*  or  five  years, 
to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  I 
should  not  be  able  to  support  the  former  without  in- 
volving myself  in  debt  and  difficulties. 

^  But  as  it  has  been  understood  from  expressions  occa- 
sionally dropped  from  Nelly  Custis,  now  your  wife,  that 
it  is  the  wish  of  you  both  to  settle  in  this  neighborhood, 
contiguous  to  her  friends,  and  as  it  would  be  inexpedient, 
as  well  as  expensive,  for  you  to  make  a  purchase  of  land, 
when  a  measure  which  is  in  contemplation  would  place 
you  on  more  eligible  ground,  I  shall  inform  you,  that  in 
the  will  which  I  have  made,  which  I  have  by  me,  and  have 
no  disposition  to  alter,  that  the  part  of  my  Mount  Vernon 
tract,  which  lies  north  of  the  public  road  leading  from  the 
Gum  spring  to  Colchester,  containing  about  two  thousand 
acres,  with  the  Dogue-river  fann,  mill,  and  distillery,  I 
have  left  you.  Gray's  heights  is  bequeathed  to  you  and 
her  jointly,  if  you  incline  to  build  on  it,  and  few  better 
sites  for  a  house  than  Gray's  hill  and  that  range,  are  to 
be  foimd  in  this  country  or  elsewhere. 

*^You  may  also  have  what  is  properly  Dogue-run 
farm,  the  mill,  and  distUlery,  on  a  just  and  equitable 
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rent ;  as  also  the  lands  belonging  thereto^  on  a  reason- 
able hire,  either  next  year  or  the  year  following,  it  being 
necessary,  in  my  opinion,  that  a  young  man  should  have 
objects  of  employment.  Idleness  is  disreputable  under 
any  circmnstances,  productive  of  no  good,  even  when 
unaccompanied  by  vicious  habits,  and  you  might  com- 
mence building  as  soon  as  you  please,  during  the  progress 
of  which  Momit  Vernon  might  be  made  your  home. 

"  You  may  conceive,  that  building  before  you  have  an 
absolute  title  to  the  land  is  hazardous.  To  obviate  this, 
I  shall  only  remark,  that  it  is  not  likely  any  occurrence 
will  happen,  or  any  change  take  place  that  would  alter 
my  present  intention  (if  the  conduct  of  yourself  and  wife 
is  such  as  to  merit  a  continuance  of  it) ;  but  be  this  as  it 
may,  that  you  may  proceed  on  sure  ground  with  respect 
to  the  buildings,  I  will  agree,  and  this  letter  shall  be  an 
evidence  of  it,  that  if  hereafter  I  should  find  cause  to 
make  any  other  disposition  of  the  property  here  men- 
tioned, I  will  pay  the  actual  cost  of  such  buildings  to 
you  or  yours. 

^  Although  I  have  not  the  most  distant  idea  that  any 
event  will  happen  that  could  effect  a  change  in  my 
present  determination,  nor  any  suspicions  that  you  or 
Nelly  could  conduct  yourselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
incur  my  serious  displeasure,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  that 
I  am  inclined  to  do  justice  to  others,  it  behooves  me  to 
take  care  of  myself,  by  keeping  the  staff  in  my  own 
hands. 

"  That  you  may  have  a  more  perfect  idea  of  the  landed 
property  I  have  bequeathed  to  you  and  Nelly  in  my  will, 
I  transmit  a  plan  of  it,  every  part  of  which  is  correctly 
laid  down  and  accurately  measured,  showing  the  number 
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of  fields,  lots,  meadows,  &c.,  with  the  contents,  and  rela- 
tive situation  of  each,  all  of  which,  except  the  mill  and 
swamp,  which  has  never  been  considered  as  a  part  of 
Dogue-run  farm,  and  is  retained  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  it  into  a  better  state  of  improvement,  you  may 
have  on  the  terms  before-mentioned.  With  every  kind 
wish  for  you  and  Nelly,  in  which  your  aunt,  who  is  still 
much  indisposed,  imites, 

"  I  remain  your  affectionate  imcle, 

"Geo.  WAsmNGTON. 

"Mr.  Lawbence  Lewis." 

"  Mount  Vernon,  28M  September^  1799. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  The  enclosed  letter  was  written  agree- 
ably to  date,  and  sent  to  the  postofl&ce  in  Alexandria, 
but  owing  to  an  accident  it  missed  the  western  mail,  and 
was  retmned  to  me,  since  which,  Mr.  Anderson,*  in  part- 
nership with  his  son,  John,  has  discovered  an  inclination 
to  rent  my  distillery  and  mill.  I  am  disposed  to  let  them 
become  the  tenants,  provided  they  will  give  a  reasonable 
rent,  and  matters  in  other  respects  can  be  adjusted.  The 
reasons  are,  that  although  Mr.  Anderson  is,  in  my  opinion, 
an  honest,  sober,  and  industrious  man,  understands  the 
management  of  the  plough  and  the  harrow,  and  how  to 
make  meadows,  yet  he  is  not  a  man  of  arrangement;  he 
wants  system  and  foresight  in  conducting  the  business  to 
advantage,  is  no  economist  in  providing  things,  and  takes 
little  care  of  them  when  provided — when,  to  these  de- 
fects in  his  character,  are  added,  his  acting  too  much 
from  the  impulse  of  the  moment  (which  occasions  too 
much  doing  and  undoing),  and  his  high  wages  and  emolu- 
ments, I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring,  that  it  ls  my 

*  Washington's  steward. 
4 
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wish  to  place  my  estate  in  this  county  on  a  new  estab- 
lishment^ thereby  bringing  it  into  so  narrow  a  compass 
as  not  only  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  a  manager,  but 
to  make  the  management  of  what  I  retain  in  my  own 
hands  a  healthy  and  agreeable  amusement  to  look  after 
myself,  if  I  should  not  be  again  called  in  the  public  ser- 
vice of  the  country.  As  the  old  man  is  extremely 
obliging  and  zealous  in  my  service,  I  am  imwilling,  by 
any  act  of  mine  to  hurt  his  feelings,  or  by  discarding 
him  to  lessen  his  respectability  in  the  eyes  of  the  public, 
but  if  it  should  appear  to  be  his  own  act,  both  our  ends 
would  be  answered.  I  should  be  lessened  so  much  of  my 
general  concerns,  and  if  you  take  the  Dogue-run  farm 
(by  odds  the  best  and  most  productive  I  possess),  I  can, 
if  I  remain  quiet  at  home,  with  great  ease  attend  to  the 
other  three  and  the  mansion-house,  and  thereby  ease  my- 
self of  the  expense  of  a  manager.  You  will  perceive  by 
my  letter  of  the  20th,  herewith  enclosed,  that  the  lands 
therein  mentioned  are  given  for  the  express  purpose  of 
accommodating  you  in  a  building  site,  in  which  case  I 
did  not.  nor  do  I  now  see  how  you  could  do  without  the 
farm,  which  is  part  of  the  premises,  or  the  hands  thereon; 
and  were  it  not  for  the  reasons  which  apply  to  Mr. 
Anderson,  the  mill  and  distillery  ought  to  accompany  it 
as  part  of  the  same  concern.  I  shall  not  go  more  into 
details  at  this  time,  as  I  hear  from  a  letter  to  Nelly  that 
you  may  be  expected  shortly.  Mr.  Anderson,  after  I 
had  written  my  letter  of  the  20th,  hinted  his  desire  of 
renting  from  me,  and  was  informed  I  had  made  the  offer 
to  you,  and  until  I  received  yoiu*  answer  I  could  say 
nothing  definitely  to  him  on  the  subject,  and  so  the 
matter  remains.     Mrs.  Washington  has  not  recovered 
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her  health,  on  the  contrary,  is  at  this  time  weak  and  low. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  (now  here)  and  their  children  are 
welL  We  all  unite  in  best  wishes  for  you,  Nelly,  and 
Mfr.  Carter^s  family.    Your  affectionate  uncle, 

**  George  WASHmaroN. 

•*Mr.  Lawrbncb  Lewis." 

We  have  again  been  led  into  a  digression  on  a  relative 
subject  Let  us  now  pursue  the  Memoir  to  its  termina- 
tion, without  further  interruption. 

Before  he  had  reached  his  eighteenth  year,  yoimg 
Custis  was  appointed  a  comet  of  horse  in  the  army,  as 
appears  by  the  following  letter  from  the  secretary  of 
war: — 

**War  Department,  January  10th,  1799. 

*Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you,  that  the  presi- 
dent^ by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate, 
has  appointed  you  a  comet  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States. 

^  You  are  requested  to  inform  me  as  soon  as  conven- 
ient, whether  you  accept  or  not  the  appointment,  that  I 
may  notify  the  same  to  the  president. 

"To  obviate  misconception,  it  is  proper  to  mention, 
that  a  want  of  materials  having  prevented  a  complete 
nomination  and  appointment  of  the  whole  number  of 
officers  for  the  troops  to  be  raised,  the  president  has 
thought  it  advisable  to  reserve  the  subject  of  their  rela- 
tive rank  for  further  arrangement. 

"  I  am,  sir,  with  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  M'Henry. 

'^Mr,  George  W.  P.  Custis.'' 

Mr.  Custis  was  soon  afterward  promoted  to  the  posi- 
tion of  aid-de-camp  to  General  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinck 
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ney,  of  South  Carolina,  with  the  rank  of  coloneL  But 
he  was  never  called  into  active  service;  and  a  few 
months  afterward  he  was  sorely  bereaved  by  the  death 
of  his  illustrious  foster-fatlier.  That  event  occurred  on 
the  fourteenth  of  December,  1799,  and  the  adopted  son 
became  a  prospective  executor  of  that  great  man's  will.* 
Mount  Vernon  continued  to  be  his  home  until  ailer  the 
death  of  his  grandmother,  when  he  commenced  the  erec- 
tion of  a  beautiful  mansion  at  Arlington,  an  estate  of  a 
thousand  acres,  left  him  by  liis  father,  and  lying  upon 
the  west  side  of  the  Potomac,  opposite  Washington  city. 
There  he  resided  until  his  death.  It  is  a  most  lovely 
spot,  overlooking  the  Potomac ;  and  from  the  noble  por- 
tico, that  adorns  its  front,  so  conspicuous  from  every 
point  of  the  federal  city  and  its  vicinity,  he  saw  that  city 
grow  into  its  present  grand  proportions,  from  a  humble 
and  uninteresting  village. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-three,  Mr.  Custis  married  Mary 
Lee  Fitzhugh,  a  lady  whose  many  virtues  endeared 
her  to  all  who  came  within  the  circles  of  her  in- 
fluence, and  who  will  ever  live  in  the  memory  of  her 
friends.  While  the  pen  of  filial  affection  may  riot 
be   trusted   in   delineating  a  character  so   beloved,  it 

*  In  the  last  clause  of  his  will,  Washington  said :  "  I  constitatc  and  appoint  my 
dearly  beloved  wife,  Martlia  Washington,  my  nephews,  William  Augustine  Washing- 
ton, Bushrotl  Washington,  Greorge  Steptoe  Washington,  Samuel  Washington,  and 
Lawrence  Lewis,  and  ray  ward,  George  Washington  Parke  Custis  (when  he  shall 
have  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years),  executrix  and  executors  of  this  mj 
last  Will  and  Testament."  The  will  was  signed  and  sealed  on  the  ninth  of  July, 
1799.  In  it  was  the  following  clause :  "I  give  and  bequeath  to  George  Washing 
ton  Parke  Custis,  the  grandson  of  my  wife,  and  my  ward,  and  to  his  heirs,  the  tract 
I  hold  on  Four-mile  run,  in  the  vicinity  of  Alexandria,  containing  one  thousand  and 
two  hundred  acres,  more  or  less,  and  my  entire  square,  No.  21,  in  the  city  of  Wasli* 
ington." 
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may  be  pardoned  for  transcribing  the  following  testi- 
mony of  a  friend : — 

**To  the  Editors  of  the  Niational  Intelligencer: 

"  Savannah,  Mai/  16,  1853. 

^  Gentlemen  :  Allow  me  from  this  distant  city  to  place 
an  humble  wreath,  bedewed  with  many  tears,  on  the 
grave  of  the  best  of  friends.  Since  no  one  living  could 
do  justice  to  the  character  of  that  eminent  lady,  whose 
decease  has  spread  the  gloom  of  night  through  all  the 
halls  of  Arlington,  tremblingly  I  shrink  from  the  at- 
tempt to  recall  and  trace  out,  even  faintly,  that  most  rare 
combination  of  virtues  and  graces  which,  as  no  modesty 
or  humility  could  conceal,  no  language  can  adequately 
portray. 

"  Happy  in  her  descent  from  the  union  of  Fitzhugh, 
of  Chatham  (the  friend  of  Washington),  a  gentleman 
unsurpassed  for  dignity  and  courtesy  of  manners  by 
any  who  enjoyed  the  society  of  Mount  Vernon,  with 
one  of  the  most  bcautiflil,  accomplished,  and  religious 
ladies  that  ever  bore  the  name  of  Randolph,  all  the  in- 
structions and  associations,  the  habits  and  studies  of  her 
childhood  and  youth,  were  suited  to  nurture  those  just 
principles  and  pure  and  generous  sentiments  which  ever 
pervaded  and  adorned  her  entire  character.  Early  al- 
lied by  marriage  to  a  gentleman  bred  up  in  Moimt  Ver- 
non while  the  spot  was  the  home  of  the  father  of  his 
country — a  gentleman  whose  genius,  taste,  eloquence, 
and  courtesy,  have  attracted  multitudes  from  this  and  far 
distant  lands  to  that  mansion,  where,  alas,  he  now  sits  in 
sorrow  and  darkness — she  dedicated  herself  to  those 
gentle  ofl&ces,  quiet  duties,  and  daily  graceful  ministries 
of  love,  so  becoming  to  her  station  and  her  sex. 
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^  Those  who  best  knew  this  lamented  lady  will  testify 
to  a  charming  simplicity  and  sincerity,  expressed  in  her 
aspect,  manners,  and  conversation,  blended  with  a  ma- 
jesty of  goodness  far  surpassing  the  fairest  creations  of 
the  painter's  or  the  poet's  art.  Her  clear  and  compre- 
hensive reason,  ever  submissive  as  a  child  to  the  teach- 
ings of  its  Author;  her  integrity  never  wavering  and 
without  guile ;  the  purity  of  all  her  motives  and  affec- 
tions ;  the  energy  of  purpose  with  which  she  applied 
herself  to  duty,  and  that  constant  cheerfulness  which 
made  to  her  all  duty  pleasure,  rendered  her  judgment 
on  all  moral  questions  well-nigh  infallible,  and  gave  se- 
renity, consistency,  and  incomparable  beauty  to  her  life. 
For  a  period  of  thirty  years  the  writer  recollects  no  in- 
stance in  wliich  tliis  distinguished  Christian  lady  erred 
in  judgment  on  any  question  of  taste,  propriety,  or  duty. 
Her  example  was  a  light,  never  declining,  and  never 
eclipsed,  which  the  wise  could  not  hesitate  to  follow,  nor 
less  serious  observers  to  feel  and  admire.  She  was  fa- 
miliarly acquainted  with  the  best  English  literature,  and 
read  much,  though  very  careful  to  select  works  of  un- 
blemished and  established  reputation,  and  confining  her- 
self mainly,  toward  the  close  of  her  life,  to  books  on 
practical  religion  and  to  Christian  biography.  But  infi- 
nitely beyond  all  the  writings  of  men  she  valued  the 
word  of  God.  This  was  her  daily  companion,  study,  and 
guide,  and  in  the  law  of  God  was  her  meditation  and 
delight  all  the  day.  She  had  a  remarkably  quick  per- 
ception of  beauty  and  sublimity  in  composition,  art,  or 
nature ;  and  whenever  she  discerned  these  qualities,  joy 
lighted  up  her  coimtenance  with  a  radiance  pure  and 
gentle  as  that  shed  through  the  windows  of  a  cathedral 


'rom  holy  fire  upon  its  altar.  No  member  of  the  Pi-o- 
i  testant  Episcopal  church,  was  more  ardently  attached  to 
J  ita  solemn  Tforship  and  communion,  while  she  embraced 
JP  in  her  affectionate  regards  the  whole  company  of  Christ's 
disciples,  never  doubting  the  unity  of  his  kingdom,  or  that 
to  his  church  there  is  but  one  Head,  and  though  many 
g'      members,  but  one  Body. 

"  Precious  to  her  were  all  the  services  of  the  sanctu- 
ftry.  She  loved  its  very  gates;  she  entered  them  with  joy 
and  thanksgiving ;  her  soul  was  filled  with  reverence  of 
the  heavenly  King  in  those  sacred  courts  where  hia 
honor  dwelleth.  What  disciple  present  ■vvith  her  in  the 
house  of  God,  what  casual  observer,  what  stranger,  what 
child  has  not  been  instructed,  felt  his  soul  warmed  by 
■  the  manner,  the  fervor  of  her  heart-penetrating  devo- 
tion? 

"  But  how  csn  I  speak  of  her  os  ^e  shone  at  home, 
and  in  tiie  midst  of  her  fiunily  and  fiienda  ?  She  was  a 
guardian-angel  to  the  objects  of  her  love,  and  when  she 
left  Uiem  it  was  like  the  going  down  of  the  sun  for  ever. 
Joy  was  turned  into  heaviness,  and  songs  into  the  voice 
of  them  that  weep.  The  fresh  flowers  of  spring  seemed 
to  loose  their  fr^rance,  to  fade  and  become  withered 
when  ceased  that  beautiful  life,  more  fragnmt  even  in 
memory  than  the  roses  or  precious  odors,  gums  and 
spices  of  Cashmere,  Ceylon,  or  *  Araby  the  blest'  Though 
her  life  was  not  shorty  as  was  said  by  Atterbury  of  I^ady 
Cutt9,'her  death  was  sudden;  she  was  called  in  haste 
and  without  any  warning ;  one  day  she  drooped  and  the 
next  she  died ;  nor  was  there  the  difference  of  many 
hours  between  her  being  very  easy  in  this  world  and 
•very  happy  in  another.'    Her  duties  all  discharged,  the 
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cause  of  benevolence  and  religion,  aided  by  habitual  and 
generous  gifts  and  earnest  prayers,  her  work  all  well 
done,  her  lamps  well  trimmed  and  brightly  burning,  she 
obeyed  the  siunmons.  Truly  was  it  said  in  that  great 
hour,  a  ^  purer  spirit  never  left  this  world  for  the  man- 
sions of  heaven.' 

"A  volume  would  be  insufficient  to  describe  those  in- 
numerable acts  of  courtesy,  kindness,  and  beneficence 
which  adorned  and  enobled  the  life  jof  Mrs.  Custis ;  a  life 
retired  from  general  observation,  but  widely  extended 
in  tlie  power  of  its  influence,  and,  as  we  doubt  not,  in 
the  importance  of  its  results.  We  have  read  of  Lady 
Russell,  the  magnanimous  daughter  of  the  good  Earl  of 
Southampton;  of  Mrs.  Ramsay,  the  devout  and  judicious 
companion  of  the  historian  of  South  Carolina ;  we  have 
admired  the  fortitude  and  genius  of  Madame  Roland; 
the  mystical  but  sublime  piety  of  Madame  Guion,  the 
charming  grace  and  tenderness  of  Klopstock's  wife,  and 
many  other  touching  portraits  of  female  excellence  j 
but  in  all  the  elements  of  a  character  to  be  loved, 
trusted,  and  imitated,  a  character  to  grow  brighter  by 
study  and  time,  to  be  handed  down  with  increasing  hon- 
ors to  future  ages,  and  stand  in  serene  beauty  among 
the  ruins  of  the  world,  we  find  none  in  the  annals  of 
female  biography  to  surpass  that  of  her  on  whose  dust 
we  lay  this  poor  offering  of  a  sad  but  grateful  heart"* 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Custis  had  four  children,  all  daughters, 
only  one  of  whom  (Mary  Custis,  wife  of  Colonel  Robert 
K  Lee  of  the  United  States  army)  survived  the  period 
of  infancy.  Upon  her  the  fondest  affections  of  both 
parents  were   centred.      From   her  father  she  never 

*  Mrs.  Castis  died  at  Arlington  on  the  23d  of  April,  1853. 
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leoeived  an  unkind  word.  He  was  endowed  with  an 
even  temper  and  remarkably  buoyant  spirit ;  and  tow- 
ard his  fiunily,  bis  servants,  bis  Mends,  and  the  world, 
there  was  a  constant  outflow  of  kindly  feeling  from  his 
warm  and  generous  heart 

Identii^ing  himself  with  the  past^  through  the  power 
of  strong  association,  he  scarcely  seemed  to  live  in  the 
presenl^  though  deeply  interested  in  the  current  events 
of  the  day.  He  exercised  an  unbounded  hospltabilily, 
and  loved  to  pour  forth  to  bis  delighted  auditors  the 
treasures  of  bis  richly  Hstored  mind  and  wonderBil  mem- 
ory. He  had  a  happy  fiu^uUy  for  expressing  his  thoughts 
by  both  pen  and  voice ;  and  this  was  exercised  at  a  very 
early  period  of  his  life,  as  is  indicated  in  the  following 
letter  from  the  eminent  Greneral  Henry  Lee,  of  the  revo- 
lution, written  to  him  early  in  the  year  1800,  when 
young  Custis  was  not  quite  nineteen  years  of  age : — 

"Philad'a,  l^  Fehy 

^  Deab  Sm :  Your  polite  note,  accompanying  your  feel- 
ing address  to  the  youth  of  America,  was  duly  received. 
The  perusal  gave  me  much  pleasure. 

^  The  sentiments  which  it  breathes  do  honor  to  your 
heart ;  and  I  ardently  pray  a  similar  spirit  may  pervade 
the  rising  generation  throughout  these  states. 

^  I  wished  to  have  sent  the  paper  to  the  press  here ; 

but,  referring  to  your  letter,  I  find  no  permission  of  that 

sort,  and  therefore  have  confined  my  communication  of 

it  to  my  own  circle.    With  best  wishes  for  your  welfare, 

I  am  your  friend  and  obt  servant, 

"Henry  Lee." 

The  address  aUuded  to  waa  on  the  subject  of  the  death 
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of  Washington,  and  its  eulogist  had  recently  pronounced 
an  admirable  oration  on  the  same  subject^  before  the  fed- 
eral Congress,  by  invitation  of  that  body. 

Possessed  of  a  quick  and  lively  imagination,  Mr.  Custis 
sometimes  employed  a  leisure  hour  in  penning  poetic 
effiisions ;  and  on  several  occasions,  at  the  earnest  solici- 
tations of  friends,  he  composed  dramas,  to  be  acted  for  a 
specific  purpose.  The  following  letter  to  his  wife,  in  re- 
lation to  one  of  these  efforts,  exhibits  in  a  remarkable 
manner  the  facility  with  which  he  could  put  his  thoughts 
into  shape;  and  also  the  kindness  of  his  nature.  His 
wife  was  then  on  a  visit  to  the  family  of  the  now  vener- 
able Bishop  Meade : — 

"Arlington,  12  SeptWy  1838. 

"My  Dearest  Wife:  Your  letter  has  been  received, 
giving  an  accoimt  of  your  pleasurable  trip  through  Fau- 
quier, and  safe  arrival  among  your  friends  in  Frederick. 
Yoiu'  accoimt  of  the  appearance  of  the  venerable  Chiefs 
Justice  Marshall  is  particularly  interesting.  If  you  had 
written  a  little  more  in  detail,  I  would  have  composed  a 
fragment  upon  it,  entitled  'A  Scaie  in  Fauquier!  Dear, 
glorious  old  man!  I  w^ish  he  could  lay  his  patriarchal 
hands  upon  our  boy,  and  bless  him.  You  know  Lafay- 
ette's triumph  in  this  country  is  attributed  to  his  having 
received  a  blessing  from  the  ^  mother,'  on  his  departure, 
in  1784 

"  I  shall  hear  from  my  dear  Mary  and  her  boy  to-day, 
and,  if  there  is  anything  to  communicate,  I  will  write 
again  in  a  day  or  two.  If  you  do  not  hear  from  me  in 
qtdck  time,  you  may  conclude  all  are  well. 

^  Remember  me  kindly  and  affectionately  to  the  good 
bishop,  and  the  excellent  people  around  you.    Health 
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701:^  dearest  ivifb  1    JXgt^pMMM  I  know  you  have 
lAierever  you  are. 
^  Write  often,  and  believe  me  always  yours,  &o^ 

«G.  W.  P.  Cusm 

^  P.  S. — I  have  made  a  great  mental  effi)rt  lately,  but 
I  am  sure  you  and  tibe  bishop  will  think  my  energies 
m^t  have  been  better  employed.  I  had  promised  the 
poor  rogues  of  aictors  a  play  for  the  12th  Sept,  the  amn- 
Tersaxy  of  the  battle  of  North  Pbint ;  but^  finding  myself 
not  m  the  vein,  I  wrote  to  them  to  defer  it  On  Monday, 
Mb,  tiie  manager  came  on  firom  Baltimore,  and  entreated 
me  to  prepare  something  for  the  12th,  as  it  would  put 
riz  or  seven  hundred  dollars  in  his  pocket  On  Monday 
not  a  line  was  finished.  At  five  o'clock  I  commenced, 
and  wrote  until  twelve ;  rose  the  next  morning  at  five, 
flfid  by  seven  sent  off  by  the  doffes  a  two-act  piece,  with 
two  songs  and  a  finale,  called  JYartk  Paint,  or  BaUbmre 
Defended^  the  whole  completed  in  nine  hours.  It  is  to 
be  played  to-night  To-morrow  I  shall  hear  of  its  suc- 
cess. 

'^The  principal  female  character  is  called  Marietta; 
runs  away  from  her  father,  disguised  as  a  rifle-boy,  &c.,  &c. 

«  To  Mrs.  M.  L.  Custis, 

^  Mountain  View,  near  Millwood, 

"  Frederick  county,  Virginia." 

Mr.  Custis's  private  correspondence  was  written  with 
much  ease  and  grace,  and  always  manifested  the  vivacity 
of  his  temperament  His  letters  to  his  family  are  of  a 
character  so  purely  domestic,  that  they  would  have  no 
interest  to  the  public.  The  following,  having  relation  to 
another  of  his  literary  productions  (which  appears  among 
the  BecoUections),  may  with  propriety  be  introduced  here : 
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"  Arlinotom,  l^tA  Jufy,  1833. 

"  Mv  Dearest  Wife  axp  Dauguter  :  Your  letter  arrived 
ye3tcrda3'.  It  in  not  in  my  power  to  go  down  to-dny ; 
l)ut  if  nothing  occurs,  and  you  remain  in  your  present 
mind,  I  will  go  in  the  next  hoat  for  you,  though  I  can 
only  remain  imtil  the  following  Wednesday.  God  knows 
I  can  be  nowhere  happier  than  with  my  dear  children 
and  precious  grandson ;  and,  again,  the  garrison  and  mili- 
tary raattei-s,  the  sea-prospect,  vessels,  &c,,  all  conspire  to 
make  a  sojourn  at  the  Point  a  most  pleasurahle  thing  to 
me ;  but  a  hard  necessity  compels  mo  to  the  constant  bu- 
pcrintcndcnce  of  my  affairs  at  home.  I  hope  another 
year,  if  I  make  a  tolerable  sale  of  my  lands  in  Stafibrd 
and  Westmoreland,  to  be  more  prosperous. 

"I  have  been  requested  to  write  a  short  biography  of 
my  grandmother,  to  be  accompanied  by  a  splendid  en- 
graving from  one  of  my  originals,  for  Longacre's  work, 
called  Tfie  A'iUioiial  GaUcry  of  Portraits,  and  have  consent- 
ed to  do  it.  I  have  written  nothing  and  painted  scarcely 
anything,  but  have  read  all  the  time.  I  have  not  been 
on  my  farm ;  go  to  bed  exactly  at  ten,  rise  at  six,  break- 
fast at  seven,  and  dine  at  two.  I  find  myself  often  call- 
ing that  darling  boy  in  my  reveries.  Give  him  grandpa's 
kiss  and  blessing ;  and  that  God  may  bless  you  all,  prays 
your  husband  and  father,  G.  W.  P.  CusTia. 

"  To  Mrs.  S[.  L.  CusTis, 

"  OIJ  Point  Comfort,  Virginia. 

"P.  S. — My  Puss  has  returned,  sadly  beaten  by  wild- 
cats." 

Mr.  Custis's  talent  for  oratory  was  brilliant ;  and,  had 
due  attention  been  paid  to  its  cultivation,  he  would  doubt- 
less have  ranked  among  the  first  in  the  land.     His 
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speechesy  upon  many  oocaaionfl^  would  fill  a  volume. 
One  of  tibe  earliest  of  those  which  have  been  preserved, 
Wis  on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  solemnities  held  at 
Georgetown,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  on  the  first  of 
September,  1812,  in  honor  of  General  James  M.  Lmgan, 
a  worthy  soldier  of  the  Bevolution,  who  was  killed  by  a 
political  mob,  m  Baltimore,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  July, 
1812.  This  fimeral  oration  was  extemporaneous.*  Of  it 
a  contemporary  said:  ^It  riveted  the  attention  of  the 
audience.  The  solemn  stillness  which  reigned  was  only 
interrupted  by  sighs  and  tears.  We  can  compare  the 
eloquence  of  Mr.  Custis  with  nothing  but  the  supposed 
eloquence  of  antiquity.  His  words  possess  the  fire  of 
Demosthenes,  and  his  actions  the  grace  of  Cicero.  Old 
warriors,  who  had  almost  forgotten  how  to  weep,  felt  the 
afeream  of  sympathy  stealing  down  their  furrowed  cheeks, 
while  their  deep^  scarred  breasts  heaved  with  convulsive 
sobs.    Every  period  glowed  with  inspiration.** 

Not  long  afler  this  (fifth  of  June,  1813),  he  was  called 
to  address  a  large  audience  at  Georgetown,  assembled  to 
celebrate  the  then  recent  Russian  victories  over  Napo- 
leon.-]-  In  that  address  Mr.  Custis  displayed,  according  to 
his  contemporaries,  some  of  the  most  noble  characteris- 
tics of  true  oratory;  and  it  drew  from  the  Russian  min- 
ister at  Washington  the  following  letter : — 

"Washington,  the  7th  June,  1813. 

"  Sm :  In  delivering  your  oration  on  the  occasion  of 
the  celebration  of  the  Russian  victories,  you  have  been 
guided  by  the  motives  of  an  enlightened  and  indepen- 
dent patriot  The  subject  of  it  could  not  fail  to  be  high- 
ly interesting  to  every  friend  of  humanity  and  virtue ; 
and  you  must  have  been  highly  gratified  on  perceiving 

•  See  Note  u.,  p.  571.        t  Sec  Note  iii.,  p.  585. 
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the  strong  impression  produced  upon  your  respectable 
audience  by  the  dignified,  touching,  and  eloquent  man- 
ner you  presented  it  to  their  minds.  You  succeeded  in 
making  them  fully  sympathize  with  the  distresses  of  my 
countrymen  who  have  so  bravely  stemmed  the  homicidal 
hurricane  raised  from  the  revolutionary  den  of  France, 
and  made  them  magnanimously  rejoice  with  us  for  hav- 
ing crushed  the  most  impious  attempt  against  our  na- 
*  tional  independence.  You  may  imagine,  sir,  what  effect 
it  produced  upon  the  hearts  of  those  whose  cradles  have 
been  burned  with  their  beloved  Moscow,  and  whose  tears 
can  only  be  assuaged  by  their  enemy's  blood. 

"  Permit  me  to  express  to  you  my  gratitude,  that  of 
my  family,  and  of  all  my  coimtrymen  who  shall  peruse 
your  oration,  for  the  zeal  and  interest  you  have  displayed 
in  our  cause ;  and  allow  me  to  send  you  a  small  medal, 
with  the  likeness  of  Alexander  the  First,  the  only  one 
which  is  now  in  my  possession.  I  can  not  give  you  a 
greater  token  of  the  value  I  set  on  your  acquaintance. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be  with  the  most  sincere  and 
high  consideration, 

"  Sir,  your  very  himible  and  obedient  servant, 

"A.  Daschkofp. 

"  P.  S. — You  would  confer  on  me  a  great  obligation,  if 
you  permit  me  to  take  a  copy  of  your  oration  (should 
it  be  not  printed),  which  I  would  like  to  send  to  Russia 
by  the  first  favorable  opportimity." 

Mr.  Custis  was  often  called  upon  to  speak  in  public, 
at  every  period  of  his  life,  nor  did  age  seem  to  dimiTiiah 
the  ardor  of  his  feelings.  When  in  December,  1855,  the 
Amoskeag  Veterans   of  Manchester,  New  Hampshire, 


mam  a iiimimrTllMii  oordl  6iUi; 


ilifF'ifir^n%  «t  ^V1toiAl^gt(te  <%,  Mh  OiBtii  ^vras  an 

aBBi|F%^ltit|iv  '^iteuttnwi  of  intiMii^  td  Moftnt  Tetoaolh 
Znl!  VffiHo^  'oEMiipiXLy '  ifVBt  dibiwii'  frutri  •  Wiilijiigi4^  ^idljr' 

tiblPlftftitjIifr II  ^ Jhartly  Slat,  *«  ki|^-  ooiiijotfne  of  ottt^ 
aAHL^iidilbd  ^bd  Hrtetted  irKih  gMrtSfidiiSon  to-Ae 

iMi^ied,  and,  McEog  «6  tlie  tone  of  ^Tonkte  Do^e^' 
^^^fli^  fbok  poBB^Mion  of  liie  trChmg^iold^  no  senfiiidl 
ijp|itolfi|f  io  d^ 

*^«telKJiife  appioadied  fteirliiirfat  Mfttntt  V«nc^ 
liirVaiiA  iSiifed  Ibe  'Bead  Mawh  in  Sat^^  but  on  lattd- 
ia^'iUi^e  espedid  re^Mt  of  Ifir.  Oturti%  the  cM^kmi 
notes  were  changed  mto  the  more  inspiring  ^  Washing- 
ton's Grand  MarcL*  Ascending  the  hill  the  long  column 
uncovered,  and  with  reverential  tread  passed  the  hal- 
lowed spot — 

^  *  Where  rest  the  ashes  of  the  noblest  man. 
That  ever  freemaD  mourned  since  time  began ; 
Whose  lofty  yirtaes  in  no  age  surpassed, 
Haye  blessed  our  own  age  and  shall  bless  the  last/ 

^  Gonntermarchingy  the  battalion  repaired  to  a  level 
space  near  the  tomb,  where  it  was  formed  in  hollow 
square,  and  ably  addressed  by  Colonel  Potter,  who  im- 
pressed on  every  mind  the  privilege  in  being  permitted 
to  ^gaze  on  the  sacred  place,  where  rest  the  remains  of 
him,  who  was  'first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen.'    He  dwelt  upon  his  virtues, 
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remarking,  that  he  saw  '  no  north,  no  south,  no  east^  no 
west'  He  concluded  by  introducing  the  only  surviving 
member  of  the  Washington  family,  G.  W.  P.  Custis,  Esq. 

"  Loud  applause  greeted  Mr.  Custis,  who  was  listened 
to  with  deep  attention,  as  he  recalled  his  interesting  re- 
miniscences of  the  illustrious  OAvner  of  tlie  locality  near 
whose  last  resting-place  they  stood.  It  was  an  intereair 
ing  scene  to  see  this  living  relic  of  the  past  siurounded 
by  the  veterans,  many  of  them  near  their  last  campaign."* 

At  an  early  period  he  became  much  interested  in 
the  imi)rovement  of  the  breed  of  sheep.  Colonel 
David  Humphreys,  American  minister  at  Madrid,  had 
recently  introduced  the  fine-wooled  Merino  sheep  into 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Custis  saw  the  great  advantages 
tliat  his  country  might  derive  from  the  cultivation  of 
fine  wool,  and  the  establishment  of  manufactories  of  cloth, 
and  in  1803  he  inaugurated  an  annual  convention  for 
the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  domestic  manufactures^ 
known  throughout  the  country  by  the  title  of  ^  Arlington 
Sheep-Shearing."  These  gatlierings  were  at  Arlington 
spring,  a  large  fountain  of  living  waters  that  gushes  from 

*  There  is  no  copy  of  this  speech  to  be  found  among  the  papers  of  Mr.  Costis.  It 
was  doubtless  the  immediate  and  unpremeditated  outpourings  of  his  heart.  Colonel 
Potter,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lossing,  dated  January  10,  1859,  alluding  to  this  speech, 
says : — 

"  This  was  among  his  best,  if  not  the  very  best  of  his  public  speeches.  It  was  on 
an  interesting  occasion,  and  his  friends  called  it  his  happiest  cfTort.  I  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  battalion  of  'veterans,'  and  during  our  wholo  march  from  Manchester, 
N.  H.,  to  Mount  Vernon,  when  the  best  speakers  were  in  requisition  at  Worcestnv 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington,  I  heard  no  speech  that  in  matter  and 
manner  equalled  his  in  true  eloquence.  Among  the  hundreds  present  there  was  not 
a  dry  eye.  Men  of  iron,  in  my  own  corps,  who  probably  had  never  wept  since  boy- 
hood, were  overcome,  and  shed  tears  like  boys,  the  drops  standing  upon  their  bronxed 
cheeks  like  dew  in  early  morning.  True,  the  time  and  place  bad  its  effect,  bat 
there  was  true  eloquence  in  the  speech  itself." 
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beneath  the  shade  of  a  venerable  oak,  not  far  from  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac.  There,  for  many  years,  on  the 
thirtieth  of  April,  the  annual  shearing  took  place.  A 
large  concourse  of  people  would  assemble  to  partici- 
pate in  or  witness  the  ceremonies.  Toasts  were  drank, 
speeches  were  made,  and  prizes,  provided  at  the  sole  ex- 
pense of  Mr.  Custis,  were  distributed  among  those  who 
presented  the  best  specimens  of  sheep  or  wool,  and  do- 
mestic manufactures.  These  were  the  first  prizes  ever 
offered  for  such  objects  in  America.  Under  the  great  war- 
tent  of  Washington,  yet  preserved  at  Arlington  house, 
many  of  the  noblest  men  of  the  land  have  assembled  on 
these  festivals,  when  they  and  the  entire  concourse  were 
entertained  in  a  most  generous  manner  by  the  host,  who 
usually  made  a  stirring  speech  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 
In  one  of  them  he  said,  prophetically :  "  America  shall  be 
great  and  free,  and  minister  to  her  own  wants  by  the 
employment  of  her  own  resources.  The  citizen  of  my 
country  will  proudly  appear,  when  clothed  in  the  pro- 
duce of  his  native  soil."  It  must  be  remembered  that,  at 
that  time,  every  yard  of  broadcloth  worn  in  the  United 
States  was  imported  from  Europe. 

The  following  letters  to  Mr.  Custis,  from  Mr.  Madison 
(then  secretary  of  state,  and  soon  afterward  president  of 
the  United  States),  possess  an  interest  in  this  connec- 
tion : — 

^Mr.  Madison  has  received  Mr.  Custis's  note  of  the 
30th  ultimo,  with  the  specimen  of  fine  wool  accompany- 
ing it  He  offers  for  himself  the  thanks  to  which  Mr. 
Custis  is  entitled,  from  all  his  fellow-citizens,  for  his  laud- 
able and  encouraging  efforts  to  increase  and  improve  an 
animal  which  contributes  a  material  so  precious  to  the 
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independent  comfort  and  prosperity  of  our  coimtiy. 
Mr.  Madison  wishes  that  Mr.  Custis  may  be  amply  grati- 
fied in  the  success  of  his  improving  experimented  and 
that  his  patriotic  example  may  find  as  many  followers  as 
it  merits. 

"Washington,  August  2, 1807." 

"  I  have  been  duly  favored,  dear  sir,  with  yours  of  the 
7th.  Not  having  taken  with  me  to  Virginia  a  sample  of 
the  Smith's  island  wool,  which  you  were  so  good  as  to 
furnish  me,  I  can  not  judge  of  its  merit  by  comparison 
with  the  fleeces  in  the  part  of  the  coimtry  where  I  dwell. 
I  regret  it  the  more,  as  I  have  always  considered  them 
as  among  the  best  in  point  of  fineness,  though  not  of 
weight,  which  the  American  flocks  yield.  It  gives  me 
pleasure  to  find  your  attention  to  this  interesting  subject 
does  not  relax,  and  that  you  arc  so  successfully  inviting 
to  it  other  public-spirited  gentlemen. 

"  I  remain,  sir,  with  great  respect  and  esteem, 

^  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant^ 

"James  Madison. 

"Washington,  October  10,  1807." 

The  beautiful  flock  of  fine  sheep  upon  the  Arlington 
farm  were  preyed  upon  by  thieves  and  dogs,  \mtil  their 
number  was  reduced  to  two.  These,  in  the  language  of 
the  owner,  "  long  ranged  over  the  hills  of  Arlington  in 
solitary  state."  Until  the  close  of  liis  life,  Mr.  Custis 
took  great  interest  in  agricultural  affairs,  and  was  for 
several  years  previous  to  that  event,  an  active  member, 
and  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  United  States  Agri- 
cultural Society. 

In  the  war  of  1812,  he  served  as  a  volunteer  to 
oppose  the  British  when  they  penetrated  Marylandy 
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and  ascended  the  Potomac,  to  attack  Washington  city. 
He  would  never  accept  any  pay  for  his  services;  and 
while  assisting  the  veterans  of  that  war  in  prosecuting 
their  claims  upon  the  government^  he  withdrew  his  own. 

When  Lafayette  came  to  the  United  States,  in  1824,  ' 
as  the  guest  of  the  nation,  Mr.  Custis  was  among  those 
who  met  him  at  the  federal  capital  as  a  personal  friend. 
True,  his  recollection  of  the  illustrious  Frenchman,  while 
on  his  last  visit  to  Moimt  Vernon  in  the  autumn  of  1784, 
was  dim  and  shadowy,  yet  the  son  of  that  hero  and  bene- 
&ctor,  who  now  accompanied  him,  and  who  bore  the  name 
of  George  Washington,  had  been  the  companion  of  his 
youthful  days  at  Moimt  Vernon,  when  Lafayette  was  in 
exile.*  Mr.  Custis  spent  much  time  with  the  illustrious 
guest  at  ArUngton  and  elsewhere.  At  ihe  tomb  of 
Washington,  in  the  presence  of  a  larje  number  of  per- 
sons, he  presented  Lafayette  with  a  ring,  in  which  was 
some  of  the  hair  of  the  Pater  Patriae.  The  presentation 
was  accompanied  by  some  touching  remarks,  to  which 
Lafayette  responded  in  the  most  feeling  manner.  An 
accoimt  of  the  proceedings  on  that  occasion  may  be  found 
in  the  Appendix.  . 

After  the   departure   of  the    illustrious   guest  from 

♦  The  following  letter  written  by  the  younger  Lafayette,  while  in  this  country,  to 
Mr.  Castis,  is  preserved  among  others,  at  Arlington  : — 

"Washington  City,  January  the  third,  1825. 

"  Mr  DEAJt  Custis  :  My  father  being  able  to  dispose  of  himself  on  Wednesday, 

will  do  himself  the  pleasure  of  going  that  day  to  dine  at  Arlington.     It  is  so  long  since 

I  wished  for  that  satisfaction  myself,  that  I  most  sincerely  rejoice  at  the  anticipation 

of  it    You  know,  my  friend,  how  happy  I  was  when  we  met  at  Baltimore.     Since 

that  day,  I  felt  every  day  more  and  more,  how  much  our  two  hearts  were  calculated 

to  understand  each  other.    Be  pleased,  my  dear  Custis,  to  present  my  respectful 

homage  to  the  ladies,  and  receive  for  yourself  the  expression  of  my  most  affectionate 

and  brotherly  sentiments. 

"G.  W.  Lafatette." 
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America,  'Mi.  Custis  wrote  and  published  a  series  of 
most  entertaining  articles,  entitled,  Converaatioia  vUh 
Lafay^e.  It  was  at  that  time  that  he  conceived  the 
design  of  committing  to  paper  his  o^vn  recoUectiona  of 
the  private  life  of  Witslungton,  and  the  first  of  the  aeries 
was  published  in  the  National  Intelligencer  in  1826. 

One  of  the  principal  amuaementa  of  Mr.  Custis's  later 
years,  was  painting  revolutionary  battle-scenes  in  which 
Washington  participated.  Upon  these  he  worked  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm.  Considering  the  circumstanceB 
under  which  they  were  produced — painted  without  being 
first  composed  or  drawn  in  outline,  by  an  entirely  self- 
taught  hand  more  than  threescore  and  ten  years  old — 
they  are  remarkable.  In  general  conception  and  group- 
ing, they  arc  spirited  and  original.  He  was  not  disposed 
to  devote  the  time  and  labor  requisite  to  their  cartftil 
execution,  and  therefore,  aa  works  of  art  merely,  they 
have  but  little  merit.  Their  chief  value  lies  in  their 
truthfulness  to  history  in  the  delineation  of  events,  inci- 
dents, and  costumes.  They  arc  all  at  Arlington,  six  in 
number,  namely,  battles  of  Treidon,  Princdon,  German- 
town,  and  Monmmdk,  Wasltinffion  at  YorJdown,  and  the  Sur- 
render at  Yorktoicn. 

For  some  weeks  previous  to  his  death,  Mr.  Custis  com- 
plained of  debility  and  depression  of  spirits  j  but  even 
then,  he  contemplated,  with  much  plcaaiu^,  an  excursion 
to  the  great  West,  to  attend  the  agricultural  fur  at 
Louisville.  Unwillingly  was  he  compelled  to  relinciuiBh 
this  design ;  and  only  for  four  days  did  he  occupy  the  bed 
from  which  he  never  arose.  His  disease  was  pulmonary 
pneumonia  Fully  impressed  with  the  belief  that  he 
could  not  survive  the  attack,  the  terrors  of  death  seemed 
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aMDBifaDy  witfadmwn,  and  with  the  gentitenesB  and  tnirt 
of  a  child  did  he  await  its  approach.  Begarding  his 
4^/^f^itn^  aad  hor  childien  who  suiroimded  him,  with 
touduDg  afiectioDyhe  often  alluded  to  his  '  bleflsed  wife/* 
and  her  unceaoiiig  prayeis  for  him.  After  a  night  of  in* 
tense  solieiing  and  inHenrihility,  he  roused  himself,  and 
wtih  that  trandent  gleam  of  light  that  usually  pre- 
cedes dissolution.  Solemnly  he  embraced  each  member 
ef  his  fiunily,  took  leave  of  an  old  servant  who  attended 
m  Ids  room,  requested  his  pastor  to  be  smnmoned,  to 
whom  he  avowed  his  belief  and  hope  in  the  only  atone- 
ment offered  for  sinners,  with  clasped  hands  joined  in  the 
prayer  for  the  dying,  and  then  gently  sunk  to  rest  in  the 
seventy-seventh  year  of  his  aga 
•  Thus  expired,  on  the  10th  of  October,  1857,  the  last 
aUa  representative  of  his  family — thus  was  broken  for 
SDver  a  link  between  the  illustrious  Fatiier  of  his  Country 
and  the  present  generation. 

"Palida  mon  a'qao  palsat  pede  paaperam  taberaas, 
Regam-qae  tones." 

The  funeral  of  Mr.  Custis  took  place  at  Arlington  on 
the  12th.  ^  As  was  anticipated,"  said  the  National  Intel- 
ligencer, ^  the  solemn  event  convened  a  numerous  con- 
course of  friends  who  had  long  been  associated  with  the 
venerable  man,  and  who  had  enjoyed  many  pleasing 
hours  in  listening  to  and  witnessing  the  feelings  of  genu- 
ine patriotism  which  inspired  him,  as  he  related  familiar 
incidents  in  the  life   and  character  of  the  illustrious 

WASmNGTON. 

^  Besides  the  family  and  their  particular  friends,  officers 
of  the  army  and  navy,  distinguished  gentlemen  of  the 
legal  profession,  residents  of  Washington,  Georgetown, 
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and  Alexandria,  as  well  as  the  neighbors  of  the  deceased 
for  many  miles  around,  thronged  the  parlors  and  halla 

"  *  Mount  Vernon  Guards  of  Alexandria,'  the  ^  Associr 
ation  of  the  Survivors  of  the  War  of  1812  of  the  Dis- 
trict  of  Columbia,'  a  delegation  of  the  *  Jamestown  So- 
ciety of  the  DistricV  field  and  staflF  oflScers  of  the  voluii- 
teer-regiment,  and  the  Washington  light-infantry,  with 
their  banners  and  fine  martial  music,  and  a  delegation 
of  the  officers  of  tlie  President's  mounted  guard,  all 
travelled  a  distance  of  six  miles  to  imite  in  the  solemn 
testimonials  of  respect. 

"  The  pall-bearers  appointed  were,  William  W.  Seaton, 
Philip  R  Fendall,  Cassius  F.  Lee,  Bushrod  W.  Hunter, 
Henry  Dangcrfield,  and  William  B.  Randolph. 

"  The  religious  services  were  conducted  in  an  impres- 
sive manner  by  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Dana,  of  Christ  church, 
Alexandria,  according  to  the  usages  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church. 

"  The  interment  took  place  in  a  beautifUl  grove  a  short 
distance  from  the  mansion,  after  which  all  retired  in 
silence.  The  occasion  awakened  touching  reminiscences 
of  many  pleasant  days  spent  at  the  celebrated  ^  Spring 
of  Arlington.'"* 

*  Tho  Arlington  spring  already  mentioned,  as  the  place  of  the  annual  sheep- 
shearing,  was,  for  many  years,  a  point  of  great  resort  for  picnic-parties  from  Wasli* 
ington,Greorgetown,  and  Alexandria ;  and  a  small  boat,  used  for  convoying  parties 
thither,  was  named  "  G.  W.  P.  Custis."  It  was  estimated  that  at  some  seasons, 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  people  visited  the  spring  on  such  occasions.  Anmnd 
tho  spring  is  a  beautiful  shaded  lawn ;  and  the  generous  proprietor,  ever  ready  to 
give  happiness  to  others,  erected  a  wharf  for  the  public  accommodation,  a  store- 
room, kitchen,  dining-hall  sixty  feet  in  length,  and  a  saloon  of  the  same  dimensions 
for  dancing  in.  No  spiritons  liquors  were  permitted  to  be  sold  there,  and  yisiten 
were  not  allowed  there  on  tho  sabbath.  All  that  he  asked  in  return,  was  good  be- 
havior, and  a  reciprocation  of  the  kind  feeling  which  made  every  class  of  respectable 
dtixens  cordially  welcome. 
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!  The  death  of  Mr.  Custis  produced  a  marked  aensaiioii 
thxouf^ut  the  oountiry.  He  was  univerBally  knowiii 
bdoved,  and  honored,  as  the  ^child  of  Mount  Vernon^ 
and  everywhere  the  press  paid  the  tribute  of  most  pro- 
found respect  to  his  memory.  ^  For  several  yeoxs,**  said 
the  National  Intelligencer,  in  noticing  his  death,  ^he  had 
stood  alone  in  his  relations  to  the  Father  of  his  Country, 
ever  anxious,  wiili  filial  reverence  and  aflfection,  to  illus- 
trate his  character,  and  firom  the  rich  stores  of  his  never- 
failing  memory,  to  bring  forward  an  annual  tribute  to 
his  immortal  wortL  Known  and  honored  by  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  his  departure  will  awaken  universally  a 
profound  regret 

^Bom  amid  the  great  events  of  the  Bevoliftion,  by 
the  death  of  his  fother  (Colonel  Custis,  of  the  army,  and 
a  son  of  Mrs.  Washington  by  a  former  marriage),  which 
occurred  near  the  close  of  the  war,  he  found  his  home 
during  childhood  and  youth  at  Mount  Vernon,  where  his 
manners  were  formed  after  the  noblest  models ;  and  from 
the  great  worthies  of  that  period,  frequent  guests  there, 
he  received  impressions  of  wisdom  and  patriotism  that 
were  never  efiaced.  Under  the  counsels  of  Washington 
he  pursued  his  classical  studies  at  Princeton,  and  when 
deprived  by  death  of  his  great  guide  and  father  (and 
soon  after  of  his  revered  grandmother),  he  devoted  him- 
self  to  literary  and  agricultural  pursuits  on  his  ample 
estate  of  Arlington. 

^Mr.  Custis  was  distinguished  by  an  original  genius 
for  eloquence,  poetry,  and  the  fine  arts ;  by  a  knowledge 
of  history,  particularly  the  history  of  this  country ;  for 
great  powers  of  conversation,  for  an  ever-ready  and  gen- 
erous hospitality,  for  kindness  to  the  poor,  for  patriotism, 
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for  constancy  of  friendship,  and  for  a  more  than  filial 
devotion  to  the  memory  and  character  of  Washington. 
His  early  speeches  on  the  death  of  General  Lingan  and 
the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  were  everywhere  read  and 
admired,  even  by  those  who  dissented  from  the  senti- 
ments, for  the  beauty  of  their  conception  and  their 
impassioned  eloquence.  Those  familiar  with  the  columns 
of  this  journal  will  not  forget  how  largely  we,  and  the 
country,  are  indebted  to  the  warm  and  ever-cheerfiil 
spirit  of  the  deceased  for  many  invaluable  reminiscences 
of  Revolutionary  history,  of  the  distinguished  men  of 
those  times,  imd  especially  of  the  private  life  of  their 
glorious  chief  in  the  retirement  of  the  shades  of  his 
home  ai  Mount  Vernon. 

"  Thousands  from  this  coimtry,  and  from  foreign  lands, 
who  have  visited  Arlington  to  commune  with  our  de- 
parted friend,  and  look  upon  the  touching  memorials 
there  treasured  up  with  care,  of  him  who  was  first  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen,  will  not  forget  the  charm 
thrown  over  aU  by  the  ease,  grace,  interest,  and  vivacity 
of  the  manners  and  conversation  of  him  whose  voice, 
alas !  is  silent  now.  The  multitudes  of  our  fellow-citi- 
zens accustomed,  in  the  heat  of  summer,  to  resort  to  the 
shades  of  Arlington,  will  hereafter  miss  that  old  man 
eloquent,  who  ever  extended  to  them  a  warm-hearted 
welcome  and  became  partaker  of  their  joy." 

In  stature,  Mr.  Custis  was  of  medium  height,  and  well- 
formed;  his  complexion  fair  and  somewhat  florid;  his 
eyes  light  and  expressive  of  great  kindliness  of  nature  i 
his  voice  full,  rich,  and  melodious ;  his  deportment  grace 
ful  and  winning ;  his  courtesy  to  strangers  extremely  cor* 
dial ;  and  his  affection  for  his  friends,  warm  and  abiding. 
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Philadelphia,  15th  November^  1796. 

Dear  Washington  :  Yesterday's  mail  brought  me  your 
letter  of  the  12th  instant,  and  imder  cover  of  this  letter 
you  will  receive  a  ten-dollar  bill,  to  purchase  a  gown,  &c., 
if  proper.  But  as  the  classes  may  be  distinguished  by  a 
different  insignia,  I  advise  you  not  to  provide  these  with- 
out first  obtaining  the  approbation  of  your  tutors ;  other- 
wise you  may  be  distinguished  more  by  folly,  than  by 
the  dress.* 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  hear  that  you  are  agreeably 
fixed ;  and  I  receive  still  more  fi'om  the  assurance  you 
give  of  attending  closely  to  your  studies.  It  is  you 
yourself  who  is  to  derive  immediate  benefit  from  these. 
Your  country  may  do  it  hereafter.  The  more  knowl- 
edge you  acquire,  the  greater  will  be  the  probability  of 
your  succeeding  in  both,  and  the  greater  will  be  your 
thirst  for  more. 

I  rejoice  to  hear  you  went  through  your  examination 

•  Yoang  Ciutifl,  was  a  stadent  in  Ponceton  college,  New  Jersey,  at  that  time, 
and  Washington,  then  president  of  the  United  States,  was  residing  in  Philadelphia, 
that  being  the  foderal  city. 
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with  propriety,  and  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  president 
has  placed  you  in  the  class  which  he  conceived  best 
adapted  to  the  present  state  of  your  improvement  The 
more  there  are  above  you,  the  greater  your  exertions 
should  be  to  ascend ;  but  let  your  promotion  result  from 
your  own  application,  and  from  intrinsic  merit,  not  fit)m 
the  labors  of  othei's.  The  last  would  prove  fallacious, 
and  expose  you  to  the  reproach  of  the  daw  in  borrowed 
feathers.  This  would  be  inexcusable  in  you,  because 
there  is  no  occasion  for  it;  forasmuch,  as  you  need 
nothing  but  the  exertion  of  the  talents  you  possess,  with 
proper  directions,  to  acquire  all  that  is  necessary ;  and 
the  hours  allotted  for  study,  if  properly  improved,  will 
enable  you  to  do  this.  Although  the  confinement  may 
feel  irksome  at  first,  the  advantages  resulting  from  it^  to 
a  reflecting  mind,  will  soon  overcome  it. 

Endeavor  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  aU  your  feUow- 
student,^,  rendering  them  every  act  of  kindness  in  your 
power.  Be  particularly  obliging  and  attentive  to  your 
chamber-mate,  Mr.  Forsyth;  who,  from  the  account  I 
have  of  him,  is  an  admirable  young  man,  and  strongly 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  a  liberal  and  finished 
education.  But  above  all,  be  obedient  to  yom*  tutors, 
and  in  a  particular  manner  respect  the  president  of  the 
seminary,  who  is  both  learned  and  good. 

For  any  particular  advantages  you  may  derive  fix>m 
the  attention  and  aid  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  I  shall  have  a  dis- 
position to  reward.  One  thing  more  and  I  will  close  this 
letter.  Never  let  an  indigent  person  ask,  without  re- 
ceiving something^  if  you  have  the  means ;  always  recol- 
lecting in  what  light  the  widow's  mite  was  viewed. 

Your  grandmother,  sister,  and  all  here  are  well,  and 
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feeling  a  strong  interest  in  your  welfare,  join  most  cordi- 
ally  with  me  in  every  good  wish  for  it 

Affectionately, 

I  am  your  sincere  friend,  | 

6.  Washington. 

Mr.  Geo.  Washington  Parke  Custis. 

PmLADELPHiA,  2Sth  November,  1796. 

Dear  Washington  :  In  a  few  hasty  lines,  covering  your 
sister's  letter  and  a  comb,  on  Saturday  last,  I  promised  to 
write  more  fully  to  you  by  the  post  of  this  day.  I  am 
now  in  the  act  of  performing  that  promise. 

The  assurances  you  give  me  of  applying  diligently  to 
your  studies,  and  fulfilling  those  obligations  which  are 
enjoined  by  your  Creator  and  due  to  his  creatures,  are 
highly  pleasing  and  satisfactory  to  me.  I  rejoice  in  it  on 
two  accoimts ;  first,  as  it  is  the  sure  means  of  laying  the 
foundation  of  your  own  happiness,  and  rendering  you,  if 
it  should  please  God  to  spare  your  life,  a  useful  member 
of  society  hereafter ;  and  secondly,  that  I  may,  if  I  live 
to  enjoy  the  pleasure,  reflect  that  I  have  been,  in  some 
degree,  instrumental  in  effecting  these  purposes. 

You  are  now  extending  into  that  stage  of  life  when 
good  or  bad  habits  are  formed.  When  the  mind  will  be 
turned  to  things  useful  and  praiseworthy,  or  to  dissipa- 
tion and  vice.  Fix  on  whichever  it  may,  it  >vill  stick  by 
you ;  for  you  know  it  has  been  said,  and  truly,  "  that  as 
the  twig  is  bent  so  it  will  grow."  This,  in  a  strong  point 
of  view,  shows  the  propriety  of  letting  your  inexperience 
be  directed  by  maturer  advice,  and  in  placing  guard  upon 
the  avenues  which  lead  to  idleness  and  vice.  The  latter 
will  approach  like  a  thief,  working  upon  your  passions ; 
encouraged,  perhaps,  by  bad  examples;  the  propensity 
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to  which  will  increase  in  proportion  to  the  practice  of  it 
and  your  yielding.  This  admonition  proceeds  from  the 
purest  affection  for  you ;  but  I  do  not  mean  by  it^  that 
you  are  to  become  a  stoic,  or  to  deprive  yourself  in  the 
intervals  of  study  of  any  recreations  or  manly  exercise 
which  reason  approves. 

'Tis  well  to  be  on  good  terms  with  all  your  fellow- 
students,  and  I  am  pleased  to  hear  you  are  so,  but  while 
a  courteous  behavior  is  due  to  all,  select  the  most  de- 
serving only  for  your  friendships,  and  before  this  becomes 
intimate,  weigh  their  dispositions  and  character  weU. 
True  friendship  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth ;  to  be  sincere, 
there  must  be  a  congeniality  of  temper  and  piu^uits. 
Virtue  and  vice  can  not  be  allied ;  nor  can  idleness  and 
industry ;  of  course,  if  you  resolve  to  adhere  to  the  two 
fonncr  of  these  extremes,  an  intimacy  with  those  who 
incline  to  the  latter  of  them,  would  be  extremely  embar- 
rassing to  you ;  it  would  be  a  stumbling-block  in  your 
way,  and  act  like  a  millstone  hung  to  your  neck,  for  it 
is  the  nature  of  idleness  and  vice  to  obtain  as  many 
votaries  as  they  can. 

I  would  guard  you,  too,  against  imbibing  hasty  and 
unfavorable  impressions  of  any  one.  Let  yoiu*  judgment 
always  balance  well,  before  you  decide ;  and  even  then, 
where  there  is  no  occasion  for  expressing  an  opinion,  it 
is  best  to  be  silent,  for  there  is  nothing  more  certain 
than  that  it  is  at  all  times  more  easy  to  make  enemies 
than  friends.  And  besides,  to  speak  evil  of  any  one,  un- 
less there  is  unequivocal  proofs  of  their  deserving  it^  is 
an  injury  for  which  there  is  no  adequate  reparation. 
For,  as  Shakespeare  says,  "  He  that  robs  me  of  my  good 
name  enriches  not  himself,  but  renders  me  poor  indeed," 
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or  words  to  that  effect  Keep  in  mind  that  scarcely  any 
change  would  be  agreeable  to  you  at  first  from  the  sud- 
den transition,  and  from  never  having  been  accustomed 
to  shift  or  rough  it  And,  moreover,  that  if  you  meet 
with  collegiate  fare,  it  will  be  unmanly  to  complain. 
My  paper  reminds  me  it  is  time  to  conclude. 

Affectionately, 

Your  sincere  friend, 

6.   WASfflNGTON. 

P.  S. — I  presume  you  received  my  letter  covering  a 
ten-dollar  biU  to  pay  for  yoiu*  gown,  although  it  is  not 
mentioned.  To  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  letters  is  al- 
ways proper,  to  remove  doubts  of  their  miscarriage. 

Philadelphia,  19 <A  December^  1796. 

Dear  WAsmNGTON :  I  am  not  certain  whether  I  have 
written  to  you  since  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  first 
instant,  for,  as  my  private  letters  are  generally  despatched 
in  a  hurry,  and  copies  not  often  taken,  I  have  nothing  to 
resort  to,  to  refresh  my  memory ;  be  this,  however,  as  it 
may,  we  are  always  glad  to  hear  from  you,  though  we 
do  not  wish  that  letter^writing  should  interfere  with  your 
more  useftd  and  profitable  occupationa  The  pleasure  of 
he^lring  you  were  well,  in  good  spirits,  and  progressing 
as  we  could  wish  in  your  studies,  was  commimicated  by 
your  letter  of  the  fourteenth  instant,  to  your  grandmamma  j 
but  what  gave  me  particular  satisfaction,  was  to  find  that 
you  were  going  to  commence,  or  had  commenced  a  course 
of  reading  with  Doctor  Smith,*  of  such  books  as  he 

*  Saroael  Stanhope  Smith,  then  president  of  Princeton  college,  was  a  distinguish- 
ed Preshyterian  clergyman.  He  was  bom  at  Pcquca,  Pennsylvania,  in  March,  1 750 ; 
wms  edacated  at  his  father's  academy ;  entered  Princeton  college  when  in  his  six- 
teenth year;  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1769,  when  he  was  graduated; 
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had  chosen  for  the  purpose.  The  first  is  very  deBirable^ 
the  other  indispensable ;  for,  besides  the  duty  enjoined 
upon  you  by  the  instructions  of  your  preceptors,  whilst 
yoiu:  own  judgment  is  locked  up  in  immaturity ;  you  now 
have  a  peculiar  advantage  in  the  attentions  of  Doctor 
Smith  to  you,  who,  being  a  man  of  learning  and  taste 
himself,  will  select  such  authors  and  subjects,  as  will  lay 
the  foundation  of  useful  knowledge ;  let  me  impress  it 
upon  you,  therefore,  again  and  again,  not  only  to  yield 
implicit  obedience  to  his  choice  and  instructions  in  this 
respect,  but  to  the  course  of  studies  also,  and  that  you 
would  pursue  both  with  zeal  and  steadiness.  Light 
reading  (by  this,  I  mean  books  of  little  importance) 
may  amuse  for  the  moment,  but  leaves  nothing  solid 
behind. 

Tlie  same  consequences  would  follow  from  inconstancy 
and  want  of  steadiness — for  'tis  to  close  application  and 
constant  perseverance,  men  of  letters  and  science  are  in- 
debted for  their  knowledge  and  usefulness ;  and  you  are 
now  at  that  period  of  life  (as  I  have  observed  to  you  in  a 
former  letter)  when  these  are  to  be  acquired,  or  lost  for 
ever.  But  as  you  are  well  acquainted  with  my  sentiments 
on  this  subject,  and  know  how  anxious  all  your  friends  are 

and  soon  afterward  became  a  tutor  in  the  college.  There  he  remained  two  7Mn^ 
stadying  theology  at  the  same  time,  when  he  became  a  licensed  minister,  and  entered 
upon  missionary  labors  in  the  western  counties  of  Virginia.  He  was  reiy  popnbuv 
and  was  selected  to  preside  over  the  new  college  of  Hampden  Sidney,  in  Frinoe  Ed* 
ward  county,  Virginia.  He  was  chosen  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  Prinoetoa 
college,  in  1 779 ;  and  after  laboring  successfully  for  several  years  as  vice-preaident,  to 
build  up  the  college,  and  as  a  clergymen  for  the  interests  of  the  Presbyterian  chnrdit 
he  was  chosen,  in  1795,  president  of  the  college,  in  place  of  Doctor  WithenpooDp 
who  had  died  the  preceding  year.  Ill  health  compelled  him  to  relinquish  hit  chai^ge, 
in  1812,  and  in  August,  1819,  he  died,  at  the  age  of  nearly  seventy  years.  Doctor 
Smith  was  distinguished  for  his  great  goodness,  thorough  scholarship,  polished 
ncrs,  eloquence  as  a  preacher,  and  elegance  and  perspicuity  as  a  writer. 
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to  see  you  enter  upon  the  grand  theatre  of  life,  with  the 
advantages  of  a  finished  education,  a  highly  cultivated 
mind,  and  a  proper  sense  of  your  duties  to  God  and 
man,  I  shall  only  add  one  sentiment  more  before  I  close 
this  letter  (which,  as  I  have  others  to  write,  will  hardly 
be  in  time  for  the  mail),  and  that  is,  to  pay  due  respect 
and  obedience  to  your  tutors,  and  affectionate  reverence 
to  the  president  of  the  college,  whose  character  merits 
your  highest  regards.  Let  no  bad  example,  for  such  is 
to  be  met  in  all  seminaries,  have  an  improper  influence 
upon  yoiu*  conduct.  Let  this  be  such,  and  let  it  be  your 
pride,  to  demean  yourself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain 
the  good  will  of  your  superiors,  and  the  love  of  your 
fellow-students. 

Adieu — I  sincerely  wish  you  well,  being  your  attached 
and  affectionate  friend, 

6.   WASfflNGTON. 

To  Mr.  Geo.  Washington  Custis. 

Philadelphia,  llth  January,  1797. 

Dear  Washington:  I  hasten  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter,  dated  the  7th  instant,  but  which  did 
not  get  to  my  hands  imtil  yesterday,  and  to  express  to 
you  the  sincere  pleasure  I  feel  in  finding  that  I  had  in- 
terpreted some  parts  of  your  letters  erroneously.  As 
you  have  the  best  and  most  unequivocal  evidence  the 
case  is  susceptible  o^  that  I  have  no  other  object  in  view 
by  extending  my  cares  and  advice  to  you  than  what  will 
redound  to  your  own  respectability,  honor,  and  future 
happiness  in  Ufe,  so  be  assured,  that  while  you  give  me 
Reasons  to  expect  a  ready  submission  to  my  counsels,  and 
while  I  hear  that  you  are  diligent  in  pursuing  the  means 
which  are  to  acquire  these  advantages,  it  will  afford  me 
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infinite  gratification.  Your  last  letter  is  replete  wiUi 
assurances  of  this  nature — I  place  entire  confidence  in 
thenL  They  have  removed  all  the  doubts  which  were 
expressed  in  my  last  letter  to  you,  and  let  me  repeat  it 
again,  have  conveyed  very  pleasing  sensations  to  my 
mind.  • 

It  was  not  my  >\dsh  to  check  your  correspondences — 
very  far  from  it ;  for  with  proper  characters  (and  none 
surely  can  be  more  desirable  than  >vith  your  papa  and 
Mr.  Lear),  and  on  proper  subjects,  it  will  give  you  a 
habit  of  expressing  your  ideas  upon  aU  occamiiB  with 
facility  and  correctness.  I  meant  no  more,  by  telling 
you  we  should  be  content  with  hearing  fi:om  you  once  a 
week,  tlian  that  these  correspondences  were  not  to  be 
considered  as  an  injunction  or  an  imposition,  thereby  in- 
terfering with  your  studies  or  concerns  of  a  more  imr 
portant  nature.  So  far  am  I  from  discoimtenancing 
writing  of  any  kind  (except  upon  the  principle  above- 
mentioned),  that  I  should  l)e  pleased  to  hear,  and  you 
yourself  might  derive  advantages  from  a  short  diary 
(recorded  in  a  l)ook)  of  the  occurrences  which  happen 
to  you  within  your  sphere.  Trifling  as  this  may  appear 
at  first  view,  it  may  become  an  introduction  to  more  inr 
teresting  matters.  At  any  rate,  by  carefully  preserving 
these,  it  would  afford  you  more  satisfaction  in  a  retro- 
spective view,  than  what  you  may  conceive  at  presents 

Another  thing  I  would  recommend  to  you — not  be- 
cause /want  to  know  howyow  spend  your  money — and 
that  is,  to  keep  an  account-book,  and  enter  therein  every 
farthing  of  your  receipts  and  expenditures.  The  doing* 
of  which  would  initiate  you  into  a  habit,  from  which  con- 
siderable advantages  would  result    Where  no  account 
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of  this  sort  is  kept>  there  can  be  no  investigation ;  no  cor- 
Tection  of  errors  j  no  discovery  from  a  recurrence  thereto, 
wherein  too  much,  or  too  little,  has  been  appropriated  to 
particular  usea  From  an  early  attention  to  these  mat- 
ters, important  and  lasting  benefits  may  follow. 

We  are  all  well,  and  all  unite  in  best  wishes  for  you  j 
and  with  sincere  affection  I  am  always  yours, 

6.   WASfflNOTON. 

Mr.  G.  Washington  Custis. 

Nassau  Hall,  25th  March,  1797. 

Dearest  Sir  :  A  letter  from  my  sister  this  morning,  in- 
formed me  of  your  safe  arrival  at  Moimt  Vernon,  the 
ignorance  of  which  event  has  hitherto  prevented  me 
fit)m  writing.  I  congratulate  you  on  a  thing  so  ardently 
wished  for  by  all  those  interested  in  your  welfare.  The 
marks  of  approbation  and  esteem  manifested  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  different  states  through  which  you  passed, 
must  have  have  been  highly  gratifying,  aud  the  pleasure 
felt  on  reaching  the  destined  haven  must  have  rendered 
your  happiness  complete. 

The  different  studies  I  have  passed  through  during 
the  winter,  I  am  now  reviewing ;  and  the  evident  good 
effects  resulting  from  an  attention  to  them  at  first,  are 
now  conspicuous.  The  examination  will  come  on  in .  a 
fortnight,  and  immediately  after  the  vacation  will  com- 
mence. The  money  you  were  so  kind  as  to  transmit  for 
my  expenses,  I  shall  receive  at  my  departure,  and  keep 
regular  accounts  of  all  expenditures.  I  shall  start  the. 
next  day,  and  pass  through  Philadelphia  without  stop- 
ping, so  that  I  can  have  twenty  days  to.  stay  at  home ; 
my  anxiety  to  attain  this  end  will  preponderate  against 
all  other  considerations.     The  Roman.  Ijistory  I  have 
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read,  reviewed,  and  am  perfect  in.  The  translating 
French  hits  become  quite  familiiu*,  and  the  great  amount 
of  writing  attending  this  exercise  hjis  improved  my  hand. 
I  have  read  a  great  many  good  uuthora  this  winter,  and 
have  particularly  studied  Hume ;  have  obtained  a  tolerable 
idea  of  geography,  and,  sir,  in  justice  to  myself  and  my 
own  endeavors,  I  think  I  have  spent  my  time  in  a  man- 
ner not  to  be  complained  of  I  must  confess  1  have  not 
made  so  much  progress  in  arithmetic  as  1  ought,  owing 
to  a  variety  of  circumstances,  and  the  superficial  man- 
ner in  which  I  imbibed  the  fiivt  prhiciples ;  but  in  the 
ensuing  summer  I  shall  make  up  the  deficiency,  and  then 
hope  1  shall  have  nothing  to  regret.  If,  sir,  by  remain- 
ing in  Philadelphia  I  could  serve  you  in  any  way,  I  will 
do  so  with  pleasure.  For  myself,  1  have  no  desire  to 
delay  a  moment.  I  conclude,  by  wishing  you  all  health 
and  happhiess.  Kemember  me  to  all  the  family,  and  be- 
lieve me  sincerely  yours,  G.  W.  P.  Custis. 

GcoRGE  Washington,  Esq. 

Mount  Vkrnon,  Sd  Aprils  1797. 

Dear  Washington  :  Your  letter  of  the  25th  ultimo  haa 
been  duly  received,  and  as  your  grandmamma  or  sister 
will  write  to  you  by  this  post,  I  shall  leave  it  to  them  to 
furnish  you  with  the  details  of  our  jomney,  and  the 
occurrences  since  our  arrival. 

It  gives  me  singular  pleasure  to  hear  that  your  time 
has  been  so  well  employed  during  the  last  winter,  and 
that  you  are  so  sensible  of  the  good  effects  of  it  yourself 
If  your  improvement  in  other  matters  is  equal  to  that 
which  is  visible  in  your  writing,  it  can  not  but  be  pleas- 
ing to  your  friends ;  for  the  change  there,  both  in  the 
characters  and  diction  is  considerably  for  the  better.     A 
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{lesMTMance  in  rach  a  course  i^iU  redound  much  to  your 
Mm  benefit  and  reputation,  and  irill  make  you  at  aH 
tfanoB  a  welcome  guest  at  Mount  Yexnoxi. 

I  have  nothing  to  do  in  whidi  you  could  be  usefully 
employed  in  Philadelphia^  and  approve  your  determinh 
ation  io  delay  no  time  at  that  or  any  other  place  on  the 
mad,  that  you  may  have  the  more  of  it  to  spend  among 
your  friends  in  this  quarter,  who  are  very  anxious  to  see 
you. 

We  are  all  in  a  litter  and  dirt^  occasioned  by  joiners, 
masons^  and  painters,  working  in  the  house,  all  parts  of 
which,  as  well  as  the  ouirbuildings,  I  find  upon  examin-       ^- 
ation,  to  be  exceedingly  out  of  repairs. 

I  am  always  and  affectionately  yours, 

6.  WilSmNGTON. 

The  following  letter,  as  evincing  (General  Washington's 
deep  solicitude  for  his  adopted  son,  is  here  inserted,  al- 
though the  occasion  that  called  it  forth  is  unknown,  the 
letter  of  Dr.  Smith  not  being  found  among  the  corre- 
spondence : — 

Mount  Vernok,  2ith  May^  1797. 

Reverend  and  dear  Sir  :  Your  favor  of  the  18th  instant 
was  received  by  the  last  post,  the  contents  of  which, 
relative  to  Mr.  Custis,  filled  my  mind  (as  you  naturally 
supposed  it  would)  with  extreme  disquietude.  From  his 
infimcy  I  have  discovered  an  almost  imconquerable  dis- 
position to  indolence  in  everything  that  did  not  tend  to 
his  amusements;  and  have  exhorted  him  in  the  most 
parental  and  friendly  manner  often,  to  devote  his  time  to 
more  useful  pursuits.  His  pride  has  been  stimulated,  and 
his  fiimily  expectations  and  wishes  have  been  urged  as 
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inducements  thereto.  In  short,  I  could  say  nothing  to 
him  now  by  way  of  admonition,  encouragement,  or  ad- 
vice, that  has  not  been  repeated  over  and  over  again. 

It  is  my  earnest  desire  to  keep  him  to  his  studies  as 
long  as  I  am  able,  as  well  on  account  of  the  benefits  he 
will  derive  from  them,  as  for  the  purpose  of  excluding 
him  from  the  company  of  idle  and  dissipated  young  men 
imtil  his  judgment  is  more  matured. 

I  can  but  thank  you,  sir,  for  your  exertions  to  remove 
the  error  of  his  present  thoughts,  and  I  shall  hope  for 
your  further  endeavors  to  effect  it.  If  you  find,  however, 
that  the  attempt  will  be  in  vain,  I  shall  rely  on  your 
judgment  to  employ  his  time  in  such  studies  as  you  con- 
ceive will  be  most  advantageous  to  him  during  his  con- 
tinuance with  you,  and  I  know  of  none  more  likely  to 
prove  so  than  those  you  have  suggested,  if  his  term  at 
college  will  close  with  the  next  vacation.  With  very 
great  esteem  and  regard,  I  am,  reverend  sir, 

Your  most  obedient  and  very  humble  servant, 

G.   WASfflNGTON. 

The  Reverend  Doctor  S.  Smith. 

Several  letters  must  have  been  destroyed,  as  the 
"  error"  referred  to  by  Washington  is  not  explained.  If 
we  may  judge  from  the  following  letter,  it  was  farffiven. 

Nassau  Hall,  29//*  i%,  1797, 

Dearest  Sir  :  Words  can  not  express  my  present  sen- 
sations ;  a  heart  overflowing  with  joy  at  the  success  of 
conscience  over  disposition  is  all  I  have  to  give.  Dearest 
sir,  did  you  but  know  the  effect  your  letter  has  produced 
it  would  give  you  as  consummate  pleasure  as  my  former 
one  did  pain.    My  very  soul,  tortured  with  the  stings  of 
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ttnscience,  at  length  called  reaaon  to  ita  aid^and  happily 
ftr  me  triumphed.  That  I  ahall  ever  lecompenae  you 
for  the  trouble  I  have  ocoaaioned,  ia  beyond  my  hopea. 
Howerer^  I  will  now  make  a  grand  exertion,  and  ahow 
you  that  your  grandaon  ahall  once  more  deaerve  your 
fiivor.  Gould  you  but  aee  how  happy  I  now  am,  you 
would  aoon  forget  all  that  ia  paat^  and  let  my  future  con- 
duct prove  the  truth  of  my  aaaertiona.  Good  God,  how 
juat  your  letter  I  but^  alaa,  we  are  poor  weak  creaturea^ 
and  never  believe  what  we  do  not  feeL  Gould  I  hope 
ihia  would  reatore  your  peace  of  mind  my  happineaa 
would  be  complete.  My  time  appeara  to  me  now  too 
riiprt  I  ahall  aeize  the  preaent  momenta,  and  God  grant 
I  may  be  a  pleaaure  to  my  frienda,  family,  and  ael£  I 
can  not  aay  too  much  on  thia  aubject^  I  wait  for  your 
letter  which  I  can  already  read.  That  I  have  abuaed 
foch  goodnesa  ia  ahocking,  that  I  ahall  ever  do  ao  again 
I  will  risk  my  life.  Confiding,  dearest  sir,  in  your;  equity 
and  fatherly  affection,  I  subscribe  myself,  with  the  sin- 

cerest  and  most  heartfelt  joy, 

G.  W.  P.  CusTis. 

Mount  Vernok,  4th  June,  1797. 

Your  letter  of  the  29th  ultimo,  came  to  hand  by  the 
post  of  Friday,  and  eased  my  mind  of  many  unpleasant 
sensations  and  reflections  on  your  accoimt.  It  has,  in- 
deed, done  more,  it  has  filled  it  with  pleasure  more  easy 
to  be  conceived  than  expressed ;  and  if  your  sorrow  and 
repentance  for  the  disquietude  occasioned  by  the  preced- 
ing letter,  your  resolution  to  abandon  the  ideas  which 
were  therein  expressed,  are  sincere,  I  shall  not  only 
heartily  forgive,  but  will  forget  also,  and  bury  in  ob- 
livion all  that  has  passed. 
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As  a  testimony  of  my  disposition  to  do  this — of  the 
hope  I  had  conceived  that  reflection  would  overcome  an 
indolent  habit  or  bad  advice — not  a  hint  respecting  this 
matter  has  been  given  to  any  of  your  friends  in  this 
quarter,  although  Doctor  Stuart*  and  your  motlier  (with 
their  cliildren)  left  this  on  Thursday  last,  aft-er  a  stay  of 
a  week,  and  both  Mr.  Law  and  Mr.  Peter  have  been  here 
since  the  receipt  of  it.  In  a  word,  your  grandmamma^ 
sister,  and  myself,  are  all  who  were  acquainted  there- 
with. 

You  must  not  suffer  the  resolution  you  have  recently 
entered  into,  to  operate  as  the  mere  result  of  a  moment- 
ary impulse,  occasioned  by  the  letters  you  have  received 
from  hence.  Tliis  resolution  should  be  founded  on  sober 
reflection,  and  a  thorough  conviction  of  your  error,  other- 
wise it  will  be  iis  wavering  as  the  wind,  and  become  the 
sport  of  conflicting  passions,  which  will  occasion  such  a 
lassitude  in  your  exertions  as  to  render  your  studies  of 
little  avail.  To  insure  pennanency,  1  hink  seriously  of  the 
advantages  which  are  to  be  derived,  on  the  one  hand, 
from  the  steady  pursuit  of  a  course  of  study  to  be  marked 
out  l)y  your  preceptor,  whose  judgment,  experience,  and 
acknowledged  abilities,  enables  him  to  direct  them ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  revolve  as  seriously  on  the  conse- 
quences which  would  inevitably  result  from  an  indispo- 
sition to  this  measure,  or  from  an  idle  habit  of  hankering 
after  improfitable  amusements  at  your  time  of  life,  before 
you  have  acquired  that  knowledge  which  would  be  foimd 
beneficial  in  every  situation;  I  say  hefore^  because  it  is  not 
my  ^vish  that,  having  gone  through  the  essentials,  you 
should  be  deprived  of  any  rational  anmsement  afterward  j 

*  Doctor  Stuart  married  young  Cnstis's  mother  not  long  after  her  hnsband's  deftth. 
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OTy  laBtly,  ftom  duwipatioai  in  such  company  ba  you  would 
most  likely  meet  under  such  circumstances,  who^  but.  too 
often,  mistake  ribaldry  for  wit  and  rioting,  swearings  in- 
tozication,  and  gambling,  for  manliness. 

These  things  are  not  without  momentary  channs  to 
young  minds  susceptible  of  any  impression,  before  the 
judgment  in  some  measure  is  formed,  and  reason  begms 
to  preponderate.  It  is  on  this  ground,  as  well  as  on  ac- 
count of  the  intrinsic  advantages  that  you  yourself  would 
experience  hereafter  ftom  it^  that  I  am  desirous  of  keep- 
ing you  to  3rour  studies.  And  if  such  characters  as  I 
have  described  should  be  found  instrumental,  either  by 
fheir  advice  or  example,  in  giving  your  mind  a  wrong 
bias,  shun  them  as  you  would  a  pestilence ;  for,  be  assured, 
it  is  not  with  such  qualities  as  these  you  ought  to  be 
allied,  or  with  those  who  possess  them  to  have  any 
fiiendship. 

These  sentiments  are  dictated  by  the  purest  regard  for 
your  welfare,  and  from  an  earnest  desire  to  promote  your 
true  happiness,  in  which  all  your  friends  feel  an  interest^ 
and  would  be  much  gratified  to  see  accomplished,  while 
it  would  contribute  in  an  eminent  degree  to  your  re- 
spectability in  the  eyes  of  others. 

Your  endeavors  to  fulfill  these  reasonable  wishes  of 
ours  can  not  fail  of  restoring  all  the  attentions,  protec- 
tion, and  affection,  of  one  who  ever  has  been,  and  Avill 
continue  to  be,  your  sincere  friend, 

6.   WASfflNOTON. 

BIr.  Gbobge  W.  P.  Custis. 

Nassau  Hall,  June  Sth,  1797. 

Wrra  a  heart  overflowing  with  gratitude,  love,  and  joy, 
I  return  you  thanks  for  your  favor  of  the  4th  ultimo,  and 
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could  my  words  do  justice  to  my  feelings,  I  would  paint 
them  in  their  highest  tint^,  but  words  communicate  ideas 
not  sensations.  Your  letter,  fraught  with  what  reason, 
prudence,  and  affection,  only  can  dictate,  is  engraven  on 
my  mind,  and  has  taken  root  in  a  soil  which  I  shall  cul- 
tivate, and  which,  I  hope,  may  become  fruitful ;  and,  dear 
sir,  while  I  look  up  to  that  Providence  w^hich  has  pre- 
served me  in  ray  late  contest  with  my  passions,  and  en- 
abled me  to  act  in  a  w\ay  which  will  redound  to  my 
honor,  permit  me  to  make  this  humble  confession,  that  if 
in  any  way,  or  by  any  means,  I  depart  from  your  direction 
and  guardianship,  I  may  suffer  as  such  imprudence  shall 
deserve.  1^  That  your  letter  and  the  directions  contained 
therein,  were  from  the  purest  motives,  I  can  not  doubt 
for  one  moment,  as  they  are  from  one  to  whom  I  have 
looked  for  support  on  earth,  and  from  whom  I  have  ex- 
perienced the  most  unbounded  generosity.  During  my 
recess  from  college  I  was  not  idle,  having  with  Doctor 
Smith  studied  the  use  of  the  globes,  and  got  a  tolerable 
insight  into  geography.  We  shall  pursue,  this  summer 
privately,  Priestley's  Elements  of  Natural  History,  and 
Smith's  Constitution.  I  have,  at  length,  attained  a  room 
to  myself,  and  shall  take  for  a  room-mate  a  Mr.  Cassius 
Lee,  son  of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  a  young  man  lately  ar- 
rived from  the  eastward,  where  he  has  been  pursuing 
his  studies  privately.  He  is  of  an  amiable  disposition,  and 
very  w^ell  informed.  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of 
giving  you  better  information  about  him  when  he  has 
resided  with  me  some  time,  as  yet  he  is  perfectly  agree- 
able and  very  engaging.  My  class  are  now  studying  the 
Roman  History,  with  which  I  am  well  acquainted,  having 
previously  studied  it  with  the  doctor.    The  things  you 
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commissioned  me  to  get  I  have  provided,  and  suppose 
you  have  the  accounts  now  for  adjustment.  They  are 
perfectly  suitable,  and  I  hope  reasonable.  I  will  now 
conclude,  with  expressing,  what  I  have  always  had  near- 
est my  heart,  a  desire  of  your  esteem.  Be  assm^ed  naught 
shall  be  wanting  on  my  part  to  obtain  the  same ;  and  that 
the  great  Parent  of  the  universe  may  prolong  yom*  days, 
is  the  sincere  prayer  of  yom*  ever  aflFectionate, 

G.  W.  P.  CusTis. 

Nassau  Hall,  July  Ist^  1797. 

Dearest  Sir  :  Since  my  last,  nothing  material  has  oc- 
curred ;  the  weather  is  excessively  sultry,  the  thermom- 
eter being  generally  at  98°,  which  makes  study  and  con- 
finement very  disagreeable.  I  have  much  time  to  read, 
which  I  shall  employ  to  that  end,  and  am  studying  Priest- 
ley's Lectures  on  History,  with  the  doctor,  and  reading 
Smollett  and  Hume  by  myself 

We  shall  commence  geography  the  middle  of  this 
month,  and  devote  the  remainder  of  the  session  to  that 
alone.  I  have  studied  the  use  of  the  globes  and  maps 
during  my  recess  from  college. 

I  have  written  to  my  old  private  tutor  to  solicit  his 
correspondence,  and  have  received  a  letter  from  him  ex- 
pressing his  approbation  of  the  measure. 

The  fourth  of  July  will  be  celebrated  with  all  possible 
magnificence ;  the  college  will  be  illuminated  and  cannon 
fired ;  a  ball  will  be  held  at  the  tavern  in  the  evening, 
which  I  shall  not  attend,  as  I  do  not  consider  it  con- 
sistent with  propriety. 

Mr.  Cassius  Lee,  the  gentlemen  I  informed  you  I  had 
taken  as  a  room-mate,  is  a  remarkably  moral  and  modest 
yoimg  man.    I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  live  happily  to- 
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gether.  He  is  a  son  of  Richard  H.  Lee,  and  brother  to 
Ludwell.  My  room  is  fitted  up  very  neatly  and  comfortr 
ably,  though  when  the  senior  class  leave  college,  I  may 
almost  have  my  choice. 

Mr.  Bunvell  called  on  his  way  to  Boston,  and  informed 
me  you  were  not  very  well.  I  sincerely  hope  it  pro- 
ceeded merely  from  cold  or  fatigue,  and  will  not  produce 
impleasant  consequences. 

I  now  conclude,  wishing  you  health  and  all  the  happi- 
ness this  world  can  afford.     Be  assured  I  remain, 

Most  sincerely. 

Your  affectionate, 

G.  W.  P.  CusTis. 
P.  S. — Mr.  Lee's  respectful  compliments  w^ait  on  you, 
sir.     He  is  happy  to  inform  you  he  left  your  nephew 
well  at  Andover,  Massachusetts. 
To  George  Washington,  Esq. 

Mount  Vernon,  lOth  July,  1797. 

Dear  Washington  :  Your  letter  of  the  first  instant  was 
received  by  the  last  mail  (on  Friday),  and  your  other 
letter,  of  the  eighth  of  Jime,  remains  unacknowledged, 
owing  principally  to  engagements  without  doors  in  my 
harvest  fields,  and  to  company  within,  for  we  have  scarcely 
been  alone  a  day  for  more  than  a  month,  and  now  have 
a  house  full,  among  whom  are  your  sisters.  Law  and 
Peter. 

To  hear  you  are  in  good  health,  and  progressing  well 
in  your  studies,  affords  peculiar  satisfaction  to  your 
friends,  and  to  none  more  than  myself;  as  it  is  my 
earnest  desire  that  you  should  be  accomplished  in  all 
the  useful  and  polite  branches  of  literature. 

To  correspond  with  men  of  letters,  can  not  fail  of 
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being  serviceable  to  you,  provided  it  does  not  interfere 
Mrith  your  more  important  duties,  and  to  hear  their  sen- 
timents on  particular  points  may  not  be  amiss  j  but  you 
are  not  to  forget  that  your  course  of  studies  is  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Smith,  who  is,  at  least,  equal  to  any  you 
can  correspond  with ;  who  knows  what  you  have  learned, 
and  what  is  necessary  for  you  to  learn,  to  be  system- 
atical- I  enjoin  it  strongly  upon  you,  therefore,  not  to 
suffer  any  opinion  or  advice  of  Mr.  Z.  Lewis,  however 
well  meant  they  may  be,  to  divert  you  from  the  prose- 
cution of  any  plan  which  may  be  marked  out  by  Dr. 
Smith,  or  to  produce  the  least  hesitation  in  your  mind, 
for  no  good  can  come  of  it,  and  much  evil  may. 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  hear  that  you  have  got 
a  chamber-mate  that  is  agreeable  to  yoiL  We  hope  he 
will  continue  to  be  so,  for  your  mutual  satisfaction  and 
benefit 

The  weather  has  not  been  intensely  hot  with  us ;  at  no 
time  this  summer  has  the  mercury  exceeded  90*^,  and 
but  once,  and  this  was  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  has 
it  been  so  high. 

If  it  has  been  usual  for  the  students  of  Nassau  college 
to  go  to  the  balls  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  I  see  no  reason  why  you  should  have 
avoided  it,  as  no  innocent  amusement  or  reasonable  ex- 
penditure will  ever  be  withheld  from  you. 

I  take  it  for  granted,  that  your  grandmamma  and  sister 
Nelly  (if  no  more  of  the  family)  are  writing  to  you, 
and  as  they  detail  more  than  I  can  the  domestic  news,  I 
will  only  subscribe  myself. 

Your  affectionate,        Geo.  Washington. 
To  Mb.  6.  W.  P.  CusTis. 
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Nassau  Hall,  July  14tA,  1797. 

Most  Honored  Sir:  I  have  just  received  your  kind 
favor  of  tlie  tenth  ultimo,  together  with  the  enclosed,  for 
all  of  which  accept  my  thanks.  I  congratulate  you  upon 
the  enjoyment  of  your  health  and  prospects  of  future 
felicity,  which  that  you  may  attam  and  experience  is  my 
fervent  prayer. 

The  gentlemen,  whose  correspondence  I  have  submit- 
ted to  your  inspection,  are  Messrs.  Lewis,  Law,  Lear,  and 
Dr.  Stuart.  With  respect  to  your  apprehensions  of 
Lewis's  advice  on  subjects  which  materially  affect  my 
conduct,  I  own  they  are  perfectly  just,  and  am  happy 
you  have  suggested  them,  as  they  will  put  me  on  my 
guard.  Our  letters  are  on  topics  which  occasion  remarks 
on  both  sides,  and  are  improving  to  me  alone,  as  they 
tend  to  correct  style  and  give  fluency  to  expression.  I 
am  studying  the  principles  and  uses  of  history  in  gene- 
ral, in  a  course  of  lectures  by  Priestley,  and  shall  be  able 
to  apply  them  to  any  history  so  as  to  make  it  easy  to  be 
understood  and  entertaining.  I  have  also  much  leisure 
for  reading,  as  the  class  are  studying  Roman  antiquitiea^ 
which  I  have  gone  through  with  the  doctor.  The  fourth 
of  July  was  very  grand ;  we  fired  tliree  times  sixteen 
rounds  from  a  six-pounder,  and  had  public  exhibitions  of 
speaking.  At  night  the  whole  college  w^as  beautifully 
illuminated.  The  ball  was  instituted  by  the  students^ 
and  principally  attended  by  them.  My  ideas  of  vnjmh 
prietf/  proceeded  from  a  distaste  of  such  things  during  a 
recess  from  them,  as  I  was  confident  all  relish  for  study 
would  be  lost  after  such  enjoyment ;  for  there  is  a  dijffer^ 
once  between  the  mind's  being  entirely  taken  off  from  an 
object,  to  which  it  can  return  w^ith  increased  vigor,  and 
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a  momentary  relapse,  which  only  whets  the  appetite  that 

can  not  be  satiated. 

The  thermometer  in  the  sun  is  110°,  98°  in  the  shade. 

We  wear  light  clothing,  and  are  permitted  to  appear 

in  moming-gowns.     I  am  at  present  in  want  of  nothing, 

and  perfectly  well.     With  kind   remembrances  to  all 

my  friends   and   family,  I  conclude  with  wishing  you 

health,  peace,  and  happiness,  the   only  blessings  this 

world  can  bestow  and  man  enjoy,  and  subscribe  myselij 

with  sincere  affection  and  duty. 

Yours, 

G.  W.  P.  CusTis, 
Georgb  Washington^  Esq. 

Mount  Vernon,  23rf  July,  1797. 

Dear  WAsmNOTON :  Yotur  letter  of  the  14th  instant  has 
been  duly  received,  and  gives  us  pleasure  to  hear  that 
you  enjoy  good  health,  and  are  progressing  weU  in  your 
studies. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  discourage  your  correspondence 
with  Dr.  Stuart,  Mr.  Law,  or  Mr.  Lewis,  or  indeed  with 
any  others,  as  weU-disposed  and  capable  as  I  believe 
they  are  to  give  you  specimens  of  correct  writing,  proper 
subjects,  and  if  it  were  necessary,  good  advice. 

With  respect  to  your  epistolary  amusements  gene- 
rally, I  had  nothing  further  in  view  than  not  to  let  them 
interfere  with  your  studies,  which  were  of  more  interest- 
ing concern;  and  with  regard  to  Mr.  Z.  Lewis,  I  only 
meant  that  no  suggestions  of  his,  if  he  had  proceeded  to 
give  them,  were  to  be  interposed  to  the  course  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  Smith,  or  suffered  to  weaken  your  confidence 
therein.  Mr.  Lewis  was  educated  at  Yale  college,  and 
as  is  natural,  may  be  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  mode 
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pursued  at  tli«it  seminary ;  but  no  college  has  turned  out 
better  scholars,  or  more  esthnable  characters,  than  Nas- 
sau. Nor  is  there  any  one  whose  president  is  thought 
more  capable  to  direct  a  proper  system  of  education  than 
Dr.  Smith  ;  for  which  reason,  if  Mr.  Lewis,  or  any  other, 
was  to  prescribe  a  different  course  fi'om  the  one  you  are 
engaged  in  by  the  direction  of  Dr.  Smith,  it  would  give 
me  concern.  Upon  tlie  plan  you  propose  to  conduct 
your  correspondence,  none  of  the  evils  I  was  fearftil  of 
can  happen,  w  liile  advantages  may  result ;  for  composi- 
tion, like  other  things,  is  made  more  perfect  by  practice 
and  attention,  and  just  criticism  thereon. 

I  do  not  hear  you  mention  anything  of  geography  or 
mathematics  as  parts  of  your  study ;  both  these  are  ne- 
cessary branches  of  useful  knowledge.  Nor  ought  you  to 
let  your  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  and  grammati- 
cal rules  escape  you.  And  tlie  French  language  is  now 
so  universal,  and  so  necessary  with  foreigners,  or  in  a 
foreign  country,  that  I  think  you  would  be  injudicious 
not  to  make  yourself  master  of  it. 

You  certainly  do  not  observe  the  degree  of  heat  by 
Farenheit's  thermometer,  or  it  must  be  in  a  very  hot 
exposure  if  you  do ;  for  at  no  time  this  siunmer  has 
the  mercury  been  above  90°,  or  at  most  91°,  at  this 
place.;  and  I  should  think  Princeton  must  be  as  cool  at 
least  as  Moimt  Vernon,  being  nearly  two  degrees  north 
of  it. 

Your  mamma  went  from  here  (with  your  sister  Nelly) 
to  Hope  Park,  on  Wednesday,  and  is  as  well  as  usual 
Your  sister  Law  and  child,  were  well  on  that  day ;  and 
Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Eleanor  Peter  are  all  well  at  this  place 
now,  and  having  many  others  in  the  house,  among  whom 
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are  Mr.  Volney  and  Mr.  WiUiam  Morris.    I  shall  only 
add,  that  I  am  sincerely  and  affectionately, 

Yours,  G.  Washington. 

Mr.  G.  W.  P.  CusTis. 

Nassau  Hall,  July  ZOth,  1797. 

Dearest  Sm:  It  is  with  pleasure  I  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  obliging  favor  of  the  23d  ultimo,  and 
must  congratulate  you  upon  the  enjoyment  of  your 
health,  the  preservation  of  which  should  always  be  our 
aim,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  as  long  as  you  are  able  to 
take  your  accustomed  exercise  that  you  will  be  perfectly 

welL 

Mr.  Z.  Lewis  has  kept  up  the  correspondence.  His 
letters  have  generally  contained  common-place  remarks 
on  different  subjects.  His  plans,  were  he  to  suggest  any, 
would  have  very  little  weight  with  me,  and  would  not 
tend  to  counteract  those  of  Doctor  Smith,  I  assure  you. 
As  to  the  other  gentlemen,  I  am  well  convinced  they 
would  merely  suggest,  and  not  pretend  to  influence  me 
in  any  pursuit  pointed  out  by  him. 

With  respect  to  the  study  of  geography,  I  had  forgot- 
ten that  you  were  imacquainted  with  the  course  of  the 
class,  or  I  should  have  mentioned  it  particularly.  We 
are  now  engaged  in  geography  and  English  grammar, 
both  of  which  we  shall  nearly  conclude  this  session. 
The  senior  class  will  leave  college  in  about  a  fortnight, 
when  we  shall  become  junior  or  second  class,  not  in 
studies,  as  we  do  not  commence  mathematics  till  next 
session.  The  time  appears  to  glide  away  imperceptibly. 
This  session  wants  but  eight  weeks  of  being  out. 

It  was  with  heartfelt  satisfaction  I  read  that  Buonaparte 
had  sued  for  the  liberation  of  the  margtds,  and  sincerely 
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hope  poor  Mr.  Lafayette  may  have  some  authentic  ac- 
counts concerning  the  same,  which  will,  no  doubt^  afford 
him  great  relief  in  his  present  state  of  suspense.* 

The  weather  has  become  more  moderate.  I  have  no 
news  to  tell  you,  except  that  Greenleaf  is  in  jail  and 
likely  to  remain  there. 

Present  my  love  to  the  family,  and  be  assured,  dearest 
sir,  that  bound  by  ties  indissoluble  in  themselves,  and 
sacred  to  me,  I  remain. 

Your  dutiful  and  affectionate, 

G.  W.  P.  Cusna 

Mount  Vernon,  29th  August^  1797. 

Dear  Washington:  Your  letter  of  the  21st  instant, 
came  to  hand  by  the  last  post,  and  as  usual,  gave  us 
pleasure  to  hear  that  you  enjoyed  good  health,  were 
progressing  well  in  yoiu*  studies,  and  that  you  were  in 
the  road  to  promotion. 

The  senior  class  having  left,  or  being  on  the  point  of 
leaving  college,  some  of  them  with  great  cclafy  ought  to 
provoke  strong  stimulus  to  those  who  remain,  to  acquire 
equal  reputation,  which  is  no  otherwise  to  be  done  than 
by  perseverance  and  close  application;  in  neither  of 
which  I  hope  you  will  be  foimd  deficient. 

Not  knowing  the  precise  time  that  the  vacation  eonh 
mences,  I  have  put  under  cover  with  this  letter  to  Doctor 
Smith,  forty  dollars  to  defray  the  expenses  of  yoiu:  jour- 
ney ;  and  both  yoiu*  grandmamma  and  myself  desire  that 
you  will  not  think  of  doing  it  by  water,  as  tlie  passage 

*  The  Marquis  dc  Lafayette  sulTercd  much  during  the  stonn  of  the  old  JB^rench 
Revolution.  He  was  compelled  to  flee  from  his  country,  but  being  airetted,  was 
for  thMO  years  in  prison  in  a  dungeon  at  Olmutz,  in  Germany.  His  son,  Gteoi]ge 
Washington  Lafayette,  above  alluded  to,  came  to  America,  and  found  a  home  in 
the  family  of  Washington,  at  Mount  Vernon,  until  his  father  was  set  at  liberty. 
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may  not  only  be  very  tedkm^  but  subject  to  a  variety  of 
accidents,  to  which  a  journey  by  land  is  exempt ;  and  as 
the  yellow  fever  is  announced  from  authority  to  be  in 
Philadelphia^  we  enjoin  it  on  you  strictly  to  piu^ue  the 
route,  and  the  direction  which  you  may  receive  from  the 
president  of  the  college,  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  and 
consequences  which  a  different  conduct  might  involve 
you  and  others  in. 

Although  I  persuade  myself  that  there  is  no  occasion 
for  the  admonition,  yet  I  exhort  you  to  come  with  a 
mind  steadfastly  resolved  to  return  precisely  at  the  time 
allotted,  that  it  may  be  guarded  against  those  ideals  and 
allurements  which  unbend  it  from  study,  and  cause  re- 
luctance to  return  to  it  again.  Better  remain  where  you 
are  than  suffer  impressions  of  this  sort  to  be  imbibed 
from  a  visit,  however  desirous  that  visit  may  be  to  you, 
and  pleasing  to  yoiu*  friends,  who  will  prefer  infinitely 
your  permanent  good,  to  temporary  gratifications ;  but 
I  shall  make  all  fears  of  this  sort  yield  to  a  firm  persuar 
sion,  that  every  day  convinces  you  more  and  more  of  the 
propriety  and  necessity  of  devoting  yoiu*  youthful  days 
in  the  acquirement  of  that  knowledge  which  will  be  ad- 
vantageous, grateful,  and  pleasing  to  you  in  maturer 
years,  and  may  be  the  foundation  of  your  usefulness 
here,  and  happiness  hereafter. 

Yoiu*  grandmamma  (who  is  prevented  writing  to  you 
by  General  Spotswood  and  family's  being  here)  has  been 
a  good  deal  indisposed  by  swelling  on  one  side  of  her  face, 
but  it  is  now  much  better.  The  rest  of  the  family  within 
doors  are  all  well,  and  all  unite  in  best  regards  for  you, 
with  your  sincere  friend,  and  affectionate, 

G.   WASfflNOTON. 

Mr.  G.  WASHDroTON  Custis. 
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The  correspondence  for  the  year  1797  here  closed. 
We  next  find  a  letter  from  Washington  to  Mr.  McDowell^ 
president  of  St  John's  college,  Annapolis.  We  know  not 
why  Mr.  Custis  was  removed  from  Princeton. 

Mount  Vernon,  5th  March^  1798. 

Sir:  Consequent  upon  a  letter  received  from  Mr. 
George  Calvert  recently,  this  letter  will  be  presented  to 
you  by  Doctor  Stuart,  who  is  so  obliging  as  to  accomr 
pany  young  Mr.  Custis  to  Annapolis  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  him  at  college  under  your  auspices,  and  making 
such  arrangements  respecting  his  boarding  and  the  pre- 
cise line  of  conduct  for  him  to  observe,  and  such  course 
of  studies  as  you  and  he  (the  temper  and  genius  of  the 
youth  being  considered)  shall  conceive  most  eligible  for 
him  to  pursue. 

Mr.  Custis  possesses  competent  talents  to  fit  him  for 
any  studies,  but  they  are  counteracted  by  an  indolence 
of  mind,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  draw  them  into 
action.  Doctor  Stuart  having  been  an  attentive  observer 
of  this,  I  shall  refer  you  to  him  for  the  development  of 
the  causes,  while  justice  from  me  requires  I  should  add, 
that  I  know  of  no  vice  to  which  this  inertness  can  be  at- 
tributed. From  drinking  and  gaming  he  is  perfectly 
free,  and  if  he  has  a  propensity  to  any  other  impropriety 
it  is  hidden  from  me.  He  is  generous  and  regardful  ot 
truth. 

As  his  family,  fortune,  and  talents  (if  the  latter  can  be 
improved),  give  him  just  pretensions  to  become  a  useful 
member  of  society  in  the  councils  of  his  country,  his 
friends,  and  none  more  than  myself,  are  extremely  desir- 
ous that  his  education  should  be  liberal,  polished,  and 
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suitable  for  this  end ;  any  suggestions  to  promote  these 
views  will  be  thankfully  received.  Whatever  is  agreed 
upon  by  Doctor  Stuart  in  my  behalf,  with  relation  to 
Mr.  Custis,  will  meet  the  approbation  of,  and  be  complied 
with  by,  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

G.  Washington. 

lir.  McDowell, 
President  of  the  College  at  Annapolis.  ^ 

AxNAroLis,  March  12M,  1798. 

Dearest  Sm :  I  arrived  here  in  due  season,  after  a  very 
agreeable  journey,  and  found  all  my  relations  well,  and 
Annapolis  a  very  pleasant  place.  I  visited  the  principal 
inhabitants  while  the  doctor  was  here,  and  found  them 
all  very  kind.  Mr.  McDowell  is  a  very  good  and  agree- 
able man.  He  has  examined  me,  and  I  am  now  pursuing 
the  study  of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  hope  to  distinguish 
myself  in  that'  branch  as  well  as  others.  Arithmetic  I 
have  reviewed,  and  shall  commence  French  immediately 
with  the  professor  here.  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  get  in 
with  a  Mrs.  Brice,  a  remarkably  clever  woman,  with  whom 
I  live  very  well  and  contented.  There  are  several  clever 
young  men  boarding  in  this  house,  with  whom  I  asso- 
ciate on  the  most  friendly  terms.  The  mail  is  going 
out,  and  I  have  only  to  add,  that  I  constantly  bear  in 
mind  your  virtuous  precepts,  and  hope  to  benefit  by 
them,  and  am  most  sincerely  and  affectionately  yoiu* 

dutiful,  G.  W.  P.  CusTis. 

George  WAsmNCTON,  Esq. 

MotJNT  Vernon,  19M  March,  1798. 

Deab  Washington  :  Your  letter  of  the  12th  instant 
has  been  received ;  and  it  gives  me  and  your  friends 
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here  much  pleasure  to  find  that  you  are  agreeably 
fixed,  and  disposed  to  prosecute  your  studies  with  seal 
and  alacrity. 

Let  these  continue  to  be  your  primary  objects  and 
pursuits ;  all  other  matters  at  your  time  of  life  are  of 
secondary  consideration.  For  it  is  on  a  well-grounded 
knowledge  of  these,  your  respectability  in  maturer  age, 
jomr  usefulness  to  your  country,  and,  indeed,  your  own 
private  gratification,  when  you  come  seriously  to  reflect 
upon  the  importance  of  them,  will  depend.  The  wise 
man,  you  know,  has  told  us  (and  a  more  usefiil  lesson 
never  was  taught)  that  there  is  a  time  for  aU  things ;  and 
now  is  the  time  for  laying  in  such  a  stock  of  erudition  as 
will  effect  the  purposes  I  have  mentioned.  And  above 
all  things,  I  exhort  you  to  pursue  the  course  of  studies 
that  Mr.  McDowell,  of  whom  every  one,  as  well  as  your- 
self, speaks  highly,  has  or  shall  mark  out  as  the  most 
eligible  path  to  accomplish  the  end.  It  is  from  the  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  of  preceptors  that  youth  is  to 
be  advantageously  instructed.  If  the  latter  are  to  maik 
out  their  own  course,  there  would  be  little  or  no  oocar 
sion  for  the  former,  and  what  would  be  the  consequence 
it  is  not  difficult  to  predict. 

One  or  other  of  the  family  will  expect  to  receive  a 
letter  from  you  once  a  fortnight,  that  we  may  know  how 
you  are  in  health ;  in  addition  to  which,  I  shall  expect  to 
hear  how  you  are  progressing  in  your  studies,  as  thne 
advances.  All  here  join  in  best  wishes  for  you,  among 
whom,  your  sister  Peter  is  of  the  number ;  and  you  may 
be  assured  of  the  firiendship  of  your  affectionate, 

G.  WAsammmL 

Mr.  G.  W.  p.  CusTis. 
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Annapolis,  April  2dj  1798. 

Dbahest  Sir:  Tour  letter  arrived  by  the  ordinary 
course  of  mail,  which  goes  by  Baltimore,  and  gave  me 
sincere  pleasure  hearing  you  and  the  family  were  in 
goodhealtL 

I  was  somewhat  unwell  for  some  time  after  coming 
here,  owing  to  the  water,  but  it  is  entirely  removed  now. 
I  am  going  on  with  the  class  in  college  and  attending 
the  French  master,  who  is,  I  believe,  very  competent 
Every  week  we  write  dissertations  on  various  subjects, 
which  are  both  amusing  and  instructive,  and  create  laud- 
able emulation. 

I  am  very  happily  situated,  perhaps  better  than  many 
others ;  and  could  a  repetition  of  those  sentiments  I  have 
always  avowed  express  my  gratitude  and  obligations  to 
you,  they  should  be  here  expressed ;  but  it  is  sufficient 
that  they  are  indelibly  engraven  on  my  mind,  and  can 
never  be  erased  while  the  principles  on  which  they  are 
grounded  exist  These  principles  are  innate.  What 
could  be  a  greater  misfortune  to  me  than  yornr  displeas- 
ure !    What  a  greater  happiuess  than  yom*  confidence ! 

I  find  that  yoimg  M.  C.  has  been  at  Mount  Vernon, 
and  report  says,  to  address  my  sister.  It  may  be  well  to 
subjoin  an  opinion,  which  I  believe  is  general  in  this 
place,  viz.,  that  he  is  a  yoimg  man  of  the  strictest  probity 
and  morals,  discreet  without  closeness,  temperate  with- 
out excess,  and  modest  without  vanity;  possessed  of 
those  amiable  qualities  and  friendship  which  are  so  com- 
mendable, and  with  few  of  the  vices  of  the  age.  In 
shorty  I  think  it  a  most  desirable  match,  and  wish  that  it 
may  take  place  with  all  my  heart. 

I  have  received  every  kindness  fix)m  the  citizens  of 
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Annapolis,  and  could  anything  heighten  my  opinion  of 
your  character,  it  would  be  their  expressions  of  esteem 
and  regard.  Adieu,  dearest  sir,  and  believe  me  sincerely 
and  aflfectionately  yours, 

G.  W.  P.  Cusna 

George  Washington,  Esq. 

Mount  Vernon,  I5th  AprUy  1798. 

Dear  Washington  :  Your  letter  of  the  2d  instant  came 
duly  to  hand,  and  gave  us  pleasure  (as  you  may 
naturally  conceive  from  our  solicitude  for  your  well- 
doing) at  hearing  that  you  had  got  over  a  short  in- 
disposition; was  happy  in  your  present  situation;  and 
going  on  well  in  your  studies.  Prosecute  these  with 
diligence  and  ardor,  and  you  will,  sometime  hence,  be 
more  sensible  than  now  of  the  rich  harvest  you  will 
gather  from  them. 

It  gave  us  pleasure,  also,  to  hear  that  you  are  kindly 
treated  by  the  families  in  Annapolis.  Endeavor  by  a 
prudent,  modest,  and  discreet  conduct,  to  merit  a  con- 
tinuance of  it,  but  do  not  suffer  attentions  of  this  sort  to 
withdraw  you  from  your  primary  pursuits. 

Young  Mr.  C came  here  about  a  fortnight  ago  to 

dinner,  and  left  us  next  morning  aftier  breakfast  If  his 
object  was  such  as  you  say  has  been  reported,  it  was  not 
declared  here ;  and  therefore,  the  less  is  said  upon  the 
subject,  particularly  by  your  sister's  friends,  the  more 
prudent  it  will  be  until  the  subject  develops  itself  more. 

The  family  at  this  place  are  much  as  usual;  your 
sister  Peter,  and  her  children  are  here,  and  Mr.  Peter 
occasionally  so.  Dr.  Stuart  is  also  here  at  present^  and 
informs  us  that  your  mother  and  the  family  (one  of  your 
sisters  excepted)  are  very  well.    Mr.  Law  has  been  here, 
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and  leaving  Mm  Law  at  Baltimore^  went  back  for  her, 
and  18  not  retomed  that  we  have  heard  o£  This  is  all 
tjhe-  domestic  news  which  occurs  to  me ;  and,  therefore, 
with  every  good  wish  of  those  I  have  enmnerated,  and 
particularly  the  blessings  of  your  grandmamma, 

I  remain,  your  sincere  friend,  and  affectionate, 

6.  WASmNGTON. 

To  Mr.  Wasrihoton  Cubtis. 

Ahhapolis,  Jfty  6tkp  1798. 

DxABEST  Sib :  Colonel  Fitzgerald  arrived  here  about  an 
hour  ago,  and  has  politely  offered  to  convey  a  letter  to 
you.  Nothing  material  has  occurred  since  my  last  letter, 
only  that  we  now  attend  college  at  six  in  the  mornings 
which  is  by  no  means  disagreeable,  and  conduces  to 
health. 

With  respect  to  what  I  mentioned  of  Mr.  C in 

my  last^  I  had  no  other  foundation  but  report^  which  has 
since  been  contradicted.  All  the  families  in  this  town  in 
which  I  visits  express  the  highest  esteem  and  veneration 
for  your  character,  which  conduces,  in  great  measure,  to 
the  satisfaction  I  feel  in  their  company. 

All  is  well  at  present.  I  have  foimd  no  inconvenience 
lately  from  the  water,  which  affected  me  at  first.  I  at- 
tend college  regularly,  and  am  determined  that  nothing 
shall  alienate  my  attention. 

Adiei^  dearest  sir,  may  heaven  proportion  her  reward 
to  your  merit,  is  the  sincere  and  ardent  prayer  of, 

Geo.  W.  p.  Cusna 

P.  S. — I  would  thank  you  to  inform  me  to  whom  I  am 
to  apply  for  money  in  case  of  want 

Oio.  Washinqtoit,  Esq. 
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Mount  Verkon,  lOth  Magj  1798. 

Dear  Washington  :  Your  letter  by  Colonel  Fitzgerald* 
has  been  received,  and  I  shall  confine  my  reply,  at  pres- 
ent>  to  the  query  contained  in  the  postscript,  viz.,  ^io 
whom  I  am  to  apply  for  money  in  case  of  need." 

This  has  the  appearance  of  a  very  early  application, 
when  it  is  considered  that  you  were  provided  very  plenti- 
fully, it  was  conceived,  with  necessaries  of  all  sorts  when 
you  left  this  (two  months  ago  only) ;  had  £4.  6.  given 
to  you  by  me,  and  £3.  0.  0.  by  Doctor  Stuart,  as  charged 
in  his  account  against  me  (equal  together  to  between 
9  and  10  lbs.  Maryland  currency) ;  had  a  tnmk  purchased 
for  you,  a  quarter's  board  paid  in  advance,  &c.  Except 
for  your  washing,  and  books  when  necessary,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  discover  what  has  given  rise  to  so  early  a  ques- 
tion. Surely  you  have  not  conceived  that  indulgence  in 
dress  or  other  extravagances  are  matters  that  were  ever 
contemplated  by  me  as  objects  of  expense  j  and  I  hope 
they  are  not  so  by  you.  As  then  the  distance  between 
this  and  Annapolis  is  short,  and  the  commimication  (by 
post)  easy,  regular,  and  safe,  transmit  the  accoimts  of 
such  expenses  as  are  necessary,  to  me,  in  your  letters, 
arid  a  mode  shall  be  devised  for  prompt  and  pimctual 
payment  of  them.  And  let  me  exhort  you,  in  solemn 
terms,  to  keep  steadily  in  mind  the  purposes  and  the  end 
for  which  you  were  sent  to  the  seminary  you  are  now 
placed  at,  and  not  disappoint  the  hopes  which  have  been 
entertained  from  your  going  thither,  by  doing  which, 
you  will  ensure  the  friendship,  &c.,  of, 

G.  WASmNGTON. 
To  Mr.  Geo.  W.  P.  Cdstis. 

*  Colonel  Fitzgerald  had  been  one  of  Washington's  fiiTorite  aids. 
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AhhapoliSi  May  2^  1798. 

'  Dbabhf  Sot:  Your  last  letter  arrived  safisly,  and  oon- 
wyed  the  pleasing  intelligence  of  your  health,  a  theme 
ahraya  aoeeptable  to  my  grateful  heart  With  respect 
to  my  expense  I  did  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  I  was 
aotiially  in  want>  but  supposed  you  had  placed  money  in 
the  hands  of  some  one  to  whom  I  might  apply.  I  have 
opened  accounts  with  a  dioemaker,  tailor,  and  other  per- 
WOB  from  whom  I  might  want  occasional  artides,  which 
shall  all  be  transmitted  to  3rou  when  offered.  I  got  some 
nankeen  and  a  gingham  coat,  which,  together,  with  a  hal^ 
an  all  the  necessary  articles  I  wanted;  the  hat  might 
haye  lasted  longer  had  it  not  been  a  worthless  one.  I 
have  been  very  careful  of  my  dothes,  and  frequently  re- 
vise them  myself 

I  now  enter  on  a  sulgect  which  1  will  endeavor  to 
make  plain.  Far  from  being  addicted  to  dress  and  ex- 
travagance, I  am  not  fond  of  such  things,  and  have  not 
spent  money  in  that  way.  I  confess,  that  when  I  have 
friends  at  my  own  house,  I  like  to  entertain  them  with 
little  superfluities,  but  farther,  I  sacredly  deny  any  dissi- 
pation. I  visit  of  an  evening  among  some  families,  but 
never  dine  out  except  on  Simday.  I  have  received  that 
attention  from  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  which  claims 
my  sincere  regard,  and  shall  endeavor  by  my  conduct  to 
merit  their  esteem.  General  Stone's  politeness  to  me 
has  been  particular. 

Nothing  material  has  occurred  since  my  last.  I  at- 
tend to  my  French  constantly,  with  a  good  teacher,  and 
hope  to  acquire  the  pronimciation.  Adieu,  dear  sir,  and 
believe  me,  ever  dutifully  and  intrinsically  yours, 

G.  W.  P.  CusTis. 

Geo.  WASHnroTONy  Esq. 
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Mount  Vernon,  ISih  June^  1798. 

Dear  Washington  :  It  is  now  near  five  weeks  since  any 
person  of  this  family  has  heard  from  you,  though  you 
were  requested  to  write  once  a  fortnight  Knowing  how 
apt  your  grandmamma  is  to  suspect  that  you  are  sick,  or 
that  some  accident  has  happened  to  you,  how  could  you 
omit  this  ? 

I  have  said  that  none  of  us  have  heard  from  you,  but 
it  behooves  me  to  add,  that  from  persons  in  Alexandria^ 
lately  from  Annapolis,  I  have,  with  much  siurprise,  been 
informed  of  your  devoting  much  time,  and  paying  much 
attention,  to  a  certain  young  lady  of  that  place.  Know- 
ing that  conjectiu'es  are  oflen  substituted  for  facts,  and 
idle  reports  are  circulated  without  foimdation,  we  are  not 
disposed  to  give  greater  credence  to  these  than  what 
arises  from  a  fear  that  your  application  to  books  is  not 
such  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  that  the  hours  that  might  be 
more  profitably  employed  at  your  studies  are  mispent  in 
this  manner. 

Recollect  again  the  sajdng  of  the  wise  man,  ^  There  is 
a  time  for  all  things,"  and  sure  I  am,  this  is  not  a  time 
for  a  boy  of  your  age  to  enter  into  engagements  which 
might  end  in  sorrow  and  repentance. 

Yours  affectionately, 

G.  WASmNGTON. 
Mr.  G.  W.  p.  CusTis. 

Marlborough,  June  17(A,  1798. 

Dearest  Sir  :  I  received  your  letter  by  mamma  at  this 
place,  where  I  had  come  on  my  uncle's  horses,  and  with 
Mr.  McDowell's  permission,  in  hopes  of  meeting  her. 
She  arrived  the  same  day  that  I  did,  and  informed  me 
particularly  respecting  the  subject  of  your  letter,  which 


appeared  to  set  heayjr  on  your  mind  The  report^  as 
mMmniA  toIls  me^  of  my  being  engaged  to  the  yotmg  lady 
in  question^  is  strictly  erroneous.  That  I  gave  her  rea- 
son to  believe  in  my  attachment  to  her,  I  candidly  ailow, 
but  that  I  would  eater  into  engagemeala  inconsistent  with 
my  duty  or  situationi  I  hope  your  good  opinion  of  me 
-will  make  you  disbelieve.  That  I  stated  to  her  my  pros- 
pects^ duty,  and  dependance  upon  the  absolute  will  of 
my  friends,  I  solemnly  affirm.  That  I  solicited  her  aflfeo* 
tion,  and  hoped,  with  the  approbation  of  my  fiBoaily,  to 
bring  about  a  union  at  some  future  day,  I  likendse  allow. 
The  conditions  were  not  accepted,  and  my  youth  being 
alleged  by  me  as  an  obstacle  to  the  consummation  of 
my  wishes  at  the  present  time  (which  was  farthest  fiN>m 
my  thoughts),  I  withdrew,  and  that  on  fiur  and  honorable 
tenns^  to  ihe  satis&ddon  of  my  fidends. 

Thus  the  matter  ended,  and  should  never  have  pro- 
ceeded so  far  had  I  not  been  betrayed  by  my  own  feel- 
ings. However  rash  and  imprudent  I  may  be,  I  have 
always  remembered  my  duty  and  obligation  to  you, 
which  is  the  guide  of  my  actions.  It  was  this  which 
prevented  my  entering  into  any  engagements  which 
were  not  entirely  conditional. 

To  my  mother  I  disclosed  the  whole  aflFair,  who  is  now 
perfectly  satisfied;  and  I  hope* this  small  statement  of 
facts,  which  I  can  confirm,  either  upon  oath  or  the  testi- 
mony of  my  friends,  will  eradicate  all  imeasiness  from 
your  mind. 

Let  me  once  more,  sir,  on  the  shrine  of  gratitude, 
plight  my  faith  to  you ;  let  me  unclasp  the  sacred  books 
of  morality  and  lay  my  duty,  nay,  my  all,  at  your  feel 
Your  beneficence  could  not  enhance  ydiu'  virtues ;  on  my 
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heart  they  are  engraven  as  the  benefactor,  the  friend, 
nay,  the  more  than  father  of, 

G.  W.  P.  Cusna 

George  Washington,  Esq. 

Mount  Vernon,  ISth  June^  1798. 

Sir  :  An  ardent  wish  that  young  Custis  should  apply 
closely  to  his  studies,  and  conduct  liimself  with  propriety 
imder  your  auspices,  induces  me  to  give  you  the  trouble 
of  receiving  these  inquiries,  and  to  know  if  he  is  in  want 
of  anything  that  can  be  provided  for  him  by,  sir. 

Your  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

Geo.  WAsmNGTON. 

Mr.  McDowell. 

Annapolis,  July  12M,  1798. 

Dearest  Sir:  Not  receiving  any  favor  from  you  in 
answer  to  my  last,  and  only  a  letter  from  Doctor  Stuart, 
in  which  he  questions  but  little  concerning  the  affair 
which  caused  you  so  much  anxiety,  induces  me  to  hope 
that  both  my  confession  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  my  error,  has  obliterated  from  your  mind  all  un- 
favorable impressions.  Confiding  in  this  hope,  I  again 
submit  myself  to  your  confidence,  and  assure  you,  that 
though  urged  by  imprudence,  I  was  governed  by  duty — 
that  duty  which  I  shall  hold  sacred  in  all  my  walks  of 
life ;  and  let  the  goodness  of  my  heart  but  cover  the  im- 
prudence of  my  actions,  and  I  am  contented.  My  peace 
of  mind,  my  consciousness  of  rectitude,  will  always  be  to 
me  a  sufficient  plea  for  my  actions ;  and  be  assured,  dear- 
est sir,  nothing  can  contribute  more  to  both  than  your 
favor. 

I  have  nearly  finished  the  six  books  of  Euclid,  and  ex- 
pect that  college  will  adjourn  in  a  fortnight     I  can  cot 
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hat  and  fbrwaid  all  acoountB  as  aoon  as  you  shall  think 
fit  to  call  for  the  same^  and  I  hope  that  their  reasonable- 
naaa  win  he  aoeeptaUe  to  you. 

I  need  not  congratulate  you  on  an  appoinfanent**  which 
wia  always  designed  by  the  Creator  for  one  so  folly 
capable  of  fulfilling  it  Let  an  admiring  world  again  be- 
jbold  a  Cincinnatus  springing  up  fiN>m  rural  retdremoit  to 
the  conquest  of  nations;  and  ^e  future  historian,  in 
erasing  so  great  a  name^  insert  that  of  the  ^HMer  rf  Ma 

Bemember  me  to  all,  and  believe  me  sincerely,  dntir 

fully,  and  afiectionately  y ours^ 

Obo.  W.  p.  Cvsm 

Gen.  6bo.  WASHnroTOii^ 

The  letter  immediately  preoediDg  the  following  was 
not  found  in  the  package. 

Ahkapolis,  Mtji  21<<;  1798. 
Dearest  Sm:  By  the  returning  mail  I  heartily  ao- 
knowledge  your  last  favor,  and  am  sincerely  happy  in 
having  given  you  full  satisfaction  in  an  afiair  so  interest- 
ing,  imd  mutuaUy  affecting  to  both  my  fnends  and  my- 
self  I  this  day  finish  the  six  books  of  Euclid,  and  with 
that,  the  course  marked  out  for  me  while  in  Annapolis. 
CoUege  breaks  up  Monday  week  (the  30th),  and  I  shaU 
always  be  ready  when  you  may  send  for  me.  I  shall 
enclose  my  accoimts  by  next  post,  so  as  to  be  ready  to 
leave  this  as  soon  as  convenient  I  would  thank  you  to 
inform  me  whether  I  leave  it  entirely,  or  not,  so  that  I 
may  pack  up  accordingly.  With  sincere  affection  to  all 
friends  I  bid  you  adieu, 

G.  W.  P.  CuOTis. 

•  Af  oomnumder-iii-chief  of  tiie  proriiioiial  army  of  the  United  States. 
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Mount  Vernon,  2itk  Juh/^  1798. 

Dear  Washington  :  Your  letter  of  the  21st  was  receiyed 
last  night  The  question,  ^  I  would  thank  you  to  inform 
me  whether  I  leave  it  entirely,  or  not,  so  that  I  may  pack 
up  accordingly,"  really  astonishes  me !  for  it  would  seem 
as  if  nothing  I  could  say  to  you  made  more  than  a  nuh 
mentary  impression.  Did  I  not,  before  you  went  to  that 
seminary,  and  since  by  letter,  endeavor  to  fix  indelibly 
on  your  mind,  that  the  object  for  which  you  were  sent 
there  was  to  finish  a  course  of  education  which  you  your- 
self were  to  derive  the  benefit  of  hereafter,  and  for  pres- 
sing which  upon  you,  you  would  be  the  first  to  thank 
your  friends  so  soon  as  reason  has  its  proper  sway  in  the 
direction  of  your  thoughts  ? 

As  there  is  a  regular  stage  between  Annapolis  and  the 
federal  city,  embrace  that  as  the  easiest  and  most  con- 
venient way  of  getting  to  the  latter,  from  whence  Mr. 
Law  or  Mr.  Peter  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  send  you  hither; 
or  a  horse  might  meet  you  there,  or  at  Alexandria,  at  an 
appointed  time. 

The  family  are  well ;  and  I  am,  as  usual,  your  a£^ 
tionate, 

G.  WASfflNGTON. 

To  Mr.  G.  W.  p.  Custis. 

ANNAPOLiSf/u/y  23, 1798. 

Dearest  Sir  :  Since  my  last  I  have  collected  all  my  ac- 
counts, which  I  transmit  for  your  perusal.  The  only 
article  I  apologize  for  is  an  umbrella,  which  I  was  un- 
avoidably obliged  to  procure,  as  I  lost  one  belonging  to 
a  gentleman.  College  breaks  up  on  Saturday,  and  I 
shall  be  ready  at  any  time  that  you  may  send.  I  will 
look  over  everything  belonging  to  me  and  have  them 
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actuated.    I  am  veiy  weO^  and  at  variance  with  no  one^ 
80  that  I  ahall  leave  this  place  jnist  aa  I  first  entered  it 

BeKeve  me^  dearest  sir,  sincerely  and  affectionately 
yotDB,  Geo.  W.  P.  Cusna. 

Gbo.  WASHoroTOir,  Esq. 

MouHT  Ybrvon,  aOcA  Mff^  1798* 

Sot:  Being  very  much  engaged  of  late  in  a  maimer  I 
fitde  expected,  I  have  not  only  aufiered  your  &vor  of  the 
19th  instant  to  remain  miacknowledged,  but  not  attending 
to  Ihe  time  of  the  vacation  of  Si  John's  college,  I  have 
anflfeied  that  also  to  arrive,  or  to  approach  too  near  for 
the  endoaed  remittancea  to  defray  the  ezpenaea  of  Mr. 
Cnstis^  before  it  ia  probable  he  left  Annapolia. 

AUow  me  the  liberty,  for  thia  reaaqp,  to  put  the  ac- 
oomita  which  he  haa  just  transmitted  to  me,  under  cover 
to  you,  with  bank-notes*  of  Coliunbia  for  one  hundred 
dollars,  to  discharge  and  take  a  receipt  thereon,  to  be  re- 
turned to  me. 

The  pressure  which  is  upon  me  at  this  time  will  not 
allow  me  to  say  anything  relatively  to  the  course  of 
atudies  marked  out  for  Mr.  Custis  when  he  returns  to 
college.  I  will  write  more  fiilly  to  you  on  this  subject 
at  a  future  time.    Sir,  I  remain,  your  most  obedient, 

G.  Washington. 

To  Mr.  McDowell. 

MoTTNT  Vebkon,  2i  September,  1798. 

Sm:  Your  favor  of  the  13th  ultimo,  with  the  accounts, 
came  duly  to  hand,  and  I  thank  you  for  the  trouble  you 
have  had  in  paying  and  taking  receipts  therefor.  The 
small  balance  of  £„  3.  b\  may,  if  you  please,  be  given  to 
Mr.  Cusiis. 
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It  was  my  intention  to  have  written  fully  to  you  by 
the  retiuTi  of  this  young  gentleman  to  college,  but  the 
debilitated  state  into  which  I  have  been  thrown  by  a 
fever,  with  which  I  was  seized  on  the  18th,  and  could 
procure  no  remission  of  imtil  the  25th  past,  renders 
writing  equally  irksome  and  improper. 

Were  the  case  otherwise,  I  should,  I  confess,  be  at  a 
loss  to  point  out  any  precise  course  of  study  for  Mr. 
CustLs.  My  views,  with  respect  to  him,  have  already 
been  made  known  to  you,  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  repeat  them  on  this  occasion.  It  is  not  merely 
the  best  course  for  him  to  pursue  that  requires  a  con- 
sideration, but  such  an  one  as  he  can  be  induced  to  pur- 
sue, and  will  contribute  to  his  improvement  and  the  ob- 
ject in  view,  hi  directing  the  first  of  these  objects,  a 
gentleman  of  your  literary  discernment  and  knowledge 
of  the  world,  would  be  at  no  loss,  without  any  suggestions 
of  mine,  if  there  was  as  good  a  disposition  to  receive,  as 
there  are  talents  to  acquire  knowledge ;  but  as  there 
seems  to  be  in  this  youth  an  unconquerable  indolence  of 
temper,  and  a  dereliction,  in  fact,  to  all  study,  it  must 
rest  with  you  to  lead  him  in  the  best  manner,  and  by  the 
easiest  modes  you  can  devise,  to  the  study  of  such  useful 
acquirements  as  may  be  serviceable  to  himself,  and  event- 
ually beneficial  to  his  country. 

French,  from  having  become  in  a  manner  tlie  universal 
language,  I  wish  him  to  be  master  of,  but  I  do  not  fijid, 
from  inquiry,  that  he  has  made  much  progress  in  the  study 
yet  Some  of  the  practical  branches  of  mathematics,  par- 
ticularly surveying,  he  ought,  possessor  as  he  is  of  large 
landed  property,  to  be  well  acquainted  with,  as  he  may 
have  frequent  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  that  study. 
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I  have  already  exceeded  the  limit  I  had  prescribed  to 
myself  when  I  began  this  letter,  but  I  will  trespass  yet  a 
little  more,  while  I  earnestly  entreat  that  you  will  ex- 
amine him,  as  often  as  you  can  make  it  convenient,  your- 
self; and  admonish  him  seriously  of  his  omissions  and  de- 
fects ;  and  prevent,  as  much  as  it  can  be  done,  without  too 
rigid  a  restraint,  a  devotion  of  his  time  to  visitations  of 
the  families  in  Annapolis ;  which,  when  carried  to  excess, 
or  beyond  a  certain  point,  can  not  but  tend  to  divert  his 
mind  from  study,  and  lead  his  thoughts  to  very  different 
objects.  Above  all,  let  me  request,  if  you  should  per- 
ceive any  appearance  of  his  attaching  himself,  by  visits 
or  otherwise,  to  any  young  lady  of  that  place,  that  you 
would  admonish  him  against  any  such  step,  on  account 
of  his  youth  and  incapability  of  appreciating  all  the  re- 
quisites for  a  connexion  which,  in  the  common  course  of 
things,  can  terminate  with  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties 
only;  and,  if  done  without  effect,  to  advise  me  thereof. 
If,  in  his  reading,  he  was  to  make  common-place  notes, 
as  is  usual,  copy  them  fair  and  show  them  to  you,  two 
good  purposes  would  be  answered  by  it.  You  would  see 
with  what  judgment  they  were  done,  and  it  might  tend 
much  to  improve  his  hand-writing,  which  requires  nothing 
but  care  and  attention  to  render  it  good.  At  present, 
all  of  his  writing  that  I  have  seen  is  a  hurried  scrawl,  as 
if  to  get  to  the  end  speedily,  was  the  sole  object  of  writing. 

With  sincerest  esteem  and  regard,  I  am,  sir,  your  obe- 
dient servant, 

Geo.  Washington. 

P.  S. — Knowledge  of  book-keeping  is  essential  to  all 
who  are  under  the  necessity  of  keeping  accounts. 

Mr.  McDowell. 

8 
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MoLNT  Vernon,  16/A  September^  1798. 

Sir  :  The  enclosed  was  written  at  the  tune  of  its  date, 
and,  with  Mr.  Custis,  I  expected  would  have  left  this  the 
next  morning  for  St.  John's  college ;  but  although  he  pro- 
fessed his  readiness  to  do  whatever  was  required  of  him, 
his  unwillingness  to  return  was  too  apparent  to  afford 
any  hojDC  that  good  would  result  from  it  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  studies.  And,  therefore,  as  I  have  now  a  gen- 
tleman livmg  with  me  who  has  abilities  adequate  thereto, 
w^ill  have  sufficient  leisure  to  attend  to  it,  and  has  prom- 
ised to  do  so  accordingly,  I  thought  best,  upon  the  whole, 
to  keep  him  here. 

He  returns  to  Annapolis  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
back  with  him  such  articles  as  he  left  there,  and  dis- 
charging any  accoimts  w^hich  may  have  remained  unpaid. 
With  great  esteem  and  regard,  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obe- 
dient servant,  G.  WAsmNOTON. 

Mr.  McDowell. 

Mount  Vernon,  January  22,  1799. 

Dk\r  Sir  :  Washington  leaves  this  to-day  on  a  visit  to 
Hope  Park/*''  which  will  afford  you  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine the  progress  he  has  made  in  the  studies  he  was 
directed  to  pursue. 

I  can,  and  I  believe  I  do,  keep  him  in  his  room  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  but  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  me  to  make  him  attend  to  his  books,  if  in- 
cUnation  on  his  part  is  w\anting;  nor  while  I  am  out  if  he 
chooses  to  be  so,  is  it  in  my  power  to  prevent  it  I  -will 
not  say  this  is  the  case,  nor  will  I  run  the  hazard  of  do- 
ing him  injustice,  by  saying  he  does  not  apply  as  he 
ought  to  what  has  been  prescribed,  but  no  risk  will  be 

*  The  residence  of  his  mother's  familj. 
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run,  and  candor  requires  I  should  declare  it  as  my  opin- 
ion, that  he  will  not  derive  much  benefit  in  any  course 
which  can  be  marked  out  for  him  at  this  place,  without 
an  able  preceptor  always  with  him. 

What  is  best  to  be  done  with  him  I  know  not.  My 
opmion  always  has  been,  that  the  university  in  Massa- 
chusetts would  have  been  the  most  eligible  seminary  to 
have  sent  him  to ;  first,  because  it  is  on  a  larger  scale 
tiian  any  other ;  and,  secondly,  because  I  believe  that  the 
habits  of  the  youth  there,  whether  jfrom  the  discipline  of 
the  school,  or  the  greater  attention  of  the  people  gen- 
erally to  morals,  and  a  more  regular  course  of  life,  are 
less  prone  to  dissipation  and  excess  than  they  are  at  the 
colleges  south  of  it.  It  may  be  asked,  if  this  was  my 
opinion,  why  did  I  not  send  him  there  ?  The  answer  is 
as  short  as  to  me  it  was  weighty :  being  the  only  male  of 
his  line,  and  knowing  (although  it  would  have  been  sub- 
mitted to)  that  it  would  have  proved  a  heart-rending 
stroke  to  have  him  at  that  distance,  I  was  disposed  to 
try  a  nearer  seminary,  of  good  repute,  which,  from  some 
caiLse,  or  combination  of  causes,  has  not,  after  the  experi- 
ment of  a  year,  been  found  to  answer  the  end  that  w^as 
contemplated.  Whether  to  send  him  there  now,  or,  in- 
deed, to  any  other  public  school,  is,  indeed,  problematical, 
and  to  mispend  his  time  at  this  place  would  be  disgrace- 
ful to  himself  and  me. 

If  I  were  to  propose  to  him  to  go  to  the  imiversity  at 
Cambridge,  in  Massachusetts,  he  might,  as  has  been  usual 
for  him  on  like  occasions,  say,  he  would  go  wherever  I 
chose  to  send  him,  but  if  he  should  go,  contrary  to  his 
inclination,  and  without  a  disposition  to  apply  himself 
properly,  an  expense  without  any  "benefit  would  result 
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from  the  measure.  Knowing  how  much  I  have  been  dis- 
appointed, and  my  mind  disturbed  by  his  conduct,  he 
would  not^  I  am  sure,  make  a  candid  disclosure  of  his 
sentiments  to  me  on  this  or  any  other  plan  I  might  pro- 
pose for  the  completion  of  his  education,  for  which  rea- 
son, I  would  pray  that  you  (or  perhaps  Mrs.  Stuart  could 
succeed  better  than  any  one)  would  draw  from  him  a 
jfrank  and  explicit  disclosure  of  what  his  own  wishes  and 
views  are ;  for,  if  they  are  absolutely  fixed,  an  attempt 
to  coimteract  them  by  absolute  control  would  be  as  idle 
as  the  endeavor  to  stop  a  rivulet  that  is  constantly  run- 
ning. Its  progress,  while  mound  upon  mound  is  erected, 
may  be  arrested,  but  this  must  have  an  end,  and  every- 
thing will  be  swept  away  by  the  torrent.  The  more  I 
think  of  his  entering  William  and  Mary,  unless  he  could 
be  placed  in  the  bishop's  family,  the  more  I  am  convinced 
of  its  inutility  on  many  accounts,  which  had  better  be 
the  subject  of  oral  communication  than  by  letter.  I 
shall  wish  to  hear  from  you  on  the  subject  of  this  letter. 
I  believe  Washington  means  well,  but  has  not  resolution 
to  act  well.  Our  kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Stuart  and  family, 
and  I  am,  my  dear  sir. 

Your  obedient  and  affectionate  servant, 

G.  Washington. 

David  Stuart,  Esq. 

This  is  the  last  letter  in  the  packet  from  which  the 
foregoing  series  have  been  copied.  The  correspondence 
exhibits  the  old  story  of  a  youth  of  genius  and  fortune 
disappointing  the  hopes  of  his  friends  w^hile  at  college ; 
and  it  presents  Washington  in  a  new  light,  as  exercising 
the  tender  solicitude  of  a  parent 
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It  was  the  privilege  of  the  writer  to  enjoy  the  friendship  of 
Mr.  Costis,  the  author  of  the  following  Recollections  of  Wash- 
nigion,  for  several  years,  and  to  experience,  on  freqn^t  occa- 
sions, the  hospitalities  of  Arlington  House,  his  beautiful  seat  on 
the  Potomac,  opposite  the  federal  city.  The  subject  of  his  Rec- 
ollections was  a  frequent  topic  of  conversation,  and  the  writer 
always  expressed  an  earnest  desire  that  Mr.  Gustis  should  com- 
plete and  prepare  for  publication,  in  book  form,  the  interesting 
work  begun,  many  years  before,  of  recording  what  he  knew  and 
remembered  concerning  the  private  life  of  Washington,  and  some 
of  his  compatriots.  But  his  spirit  was  summoned  from  earth 
before  that  work  was  completed,  and  the  revision  of  what  was 
already  done  was  left  to  other  hands. 

When  invited  by  the  only-surviving  child  of  Mr.  Custis  to  as- 
sist her  in  preparing  his  imperfect  and  unfinished  Recollections 
for  the  press,  by  arranging  them  properly  and  adding  illustrative 
and  explanatory  notes,  the  writer  complied  with  pleasure,  for 
filial  gratitude  to  the  Father  of  his  Country  seemed  to  demand  the 
dedication  of  whatever  labor  might  be  usefully  employed  in  the 
preservation  of  precious  memorials  of  that  father  which  had  hith- 
erto been  left  in  the  perishable  form  of  newspaper  articles. 

Many  of  the  facts  recorded  in  this  volume  have  already  found 
their  way,  one  by  one,  into  our  histories ;  but  the  great  mass  of 
them  will  be  fresh  to  every  reader,  and  intrinsically  valuable. 

The  illustrative  and  explanatory  notes  have  been  prepared 
with  the  single  purpose  of  instructing^  not  amusing;  and  if,  to 
the  well-informed,  many  of  them  shall  appear  unnecessary,  let  it 
be  remembered  that  it  is  only  the  few  who  are  well  informed, 
and  that  the  many  need  instruction. 

Care  has  been  taken  not  to  alter  the  text  as  it  flowed  from  the 
pen  of  the  author,  except  in  the  way  of  verbal  corrections,  occa- 
sionally, and  arrangements  of  the  matter  to  avoid  repetitions  as 
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far  as  practicable  —  faults  which  are  incident  to  the  production 
of  a  series  of  articles  upon  a  common  topic,  written  at  wide  in- 
tervals, and  from  memory.  The  business  of  the  editor  has  been 
to  arrange  and  illustrate,  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  best 
judgment,  the  materials  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  family  of  the 
author. 

A  few  words  concerning  the  history  of  these  Recollections 
may  not  be  without  interest.  When  Lafayette  visited  the  United 
States,  in  1824  and  1825,  as  the  guest  of  the  nation,  Mr.  Gustis, 
who  had  been  the  intimate  companion  of  the  marquis's  son, 
George  Washington  Lafayette  (who  accompanied  him),  when  at 
Mount  Vernon,  under  the  care  of  Washington,  in  1797,  spent 
much  time  with  that  illustrious  man.  After  his  departure,  he 
wrote  a  series  of  interesting  articles  under  the  title  of  Conver- 
sations tvilh  Lafayette.  These  were  published  in  the  Alexan- 
dria Gazette^  and  attracted  much  attention.  Among  those  who 
were  specially  interested  in  them,  was  John  P.  Watson,  Esq., 
the  now  venerable  annalist  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  Ho 
wrote  to  Mr.  Custis  in  September,  1825,  urging  him  to  answer 
publicly  a  series  of  questions  which  he  proposed  to  write,  and 
which  would,  if  fully  answered,  "  go  more,''  as  Mr.  Watson  said, 
"  to  develop,  as  by  moral  painting,  the  individual  character  of 
General  and  Mrs.  Washington,  as  they  appeared  in  domestic  and 
every-day  life,  than  all  that  had  ever  been  published." 

Mr.  Custis  answered  Mr.  Watson's  letter  a  week  afterward, 
and  assured  him  that  as  soon  as  he  had  completed  his  Converses 
tions  with  Lafayette^  of  which  the  thirteenth  number  was  just 
then  finished,  he  should  commence  the  publication  of  Recollec 
tions  of  Washington  in  the  United  States  Gazette,  printed  at 
Philadelphia  —  a  paper  which  he  had  often  seen  the  first  presi- 
dent "dry  on  his  knee"  as  it  came  fresh  from  the  press.  The 
first  number,  entitled  The  Mother  of  Washington,  appeared  in 
that  paper.  The  remainder  of  the  series,  except  two  numbers, 
were  first  published  in  the  National  Intelligencer.  Such,  in 
brief,  is  the  history  of  the  origin  of  these  Recollections ,  as  given 
to  the  writer  by  the  venerable  annalist  above  mentioned,  in 

May,  1859. 

B.  J.  L. 

FOUOHKEBPSIB,  AuQUtt,  1859. 
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It  is  the  public  lives  of  great  men  that  are  commonly 
given  to  the  world ;  and  with  all  the  glare  which  may 
dazzle  and  surpriBe.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  writer  c^ 
the  following  pages  to  withdraw  the  curtain,  and,  in  some 
views  of  the  private  life  of  the  most  illustrious  of  men, 
to  develop  such  truths  as  shall  be  acceptable  to  the  mind 
and  heart  of  every  true  Ameiicaa. 

Much  anxiety  always  has  existed,  and  always  will 
exists  touching  the  private  lives  and  actions  of  those  who, 
on  the  public  theatre,  have  played  so  many,  such  various, 
and  such  distinguished  parts.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable, 
yet  such  is  the  fact  of  history,  that  when  all  of  the  pub- 
lic life  and  actions  of  a  great  man  have  been  published 
to  the  world,  the  world  invariably  demands  the  private 
memoirs.  The  celebrated  Montesquieu  once  asked  an 
English  nobleman  respecting  Sir  Isaac  Newton :  "  Pray, 
my  lord,  does  the  great  Newton  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  like 
other  men  ?" 

The  interesting  and  authentic  private  memoirs  of  the 
Father  of  his  Country,  which  form  this  volume,  are  de- 
rived from  the  relations  of  those  who  were  the  associates 
of  his  juvenile  years,  his  comrades  in  war,  and  the  friends 
of  his  fireside  in  peace.  Concerning  his  domestic  habits 
and  manners ;  the  routine  of  his  methodical  life ;  what 
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he  said  and  did,  when  he  retired  from  public  cares  and 
duties,  in  the  evening  of  his  glorious  day,  I  ought  to  hvow 
much.  Taken  from  my  oq^haned  cradle  to  his  paternal 
arms,  nourished  at  his  board,  cherished  in  his  bosom^  firom 
childhood  to  manhood,  I  ought  to  know  something  of  the 
First  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  illustrious 
Farmer  of  Mount  Vernon. 

I  write  of  him  who  fills  so  large  a  space  in  the  best 
recollections  of  the  world ;  whose  fame,  piure,  venerable, 
and  time-honored,  will  descend  to  the  latest  posterity, 
like  the  ceaseless  stream  which  washes  the  base  of  his 
sepulchre,  whose  majestic  course  neither  rival  currents 
can  disturb,  nor  the  waste  of  ages  can  impair. 

The  first  paper  in  the  series  of  these  Recollections  and 
P?ivaie  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Washinffton^ 
contains  a  sketch  of  The  Mother  of  Washington  —  that 
distinguished  woman,  whose  pecuHar  cast  of  character, 
whose  precepts  and  discipline  in  the  education  of  her  il- 
lustrious son,  were  by  himself  acknowledged  to  have  been 
the  foimdation  of  liis  fortune  and  his  fame. 

The  principal  fiicts  I  derived  from  La^vrence  and  Bobin 
Washington,  Esqrs.,  of  Chotank,  the  associates  of  the 
chief  in  early  life,  at  the  maternal  mansion  on  the  Rap- 
pahannock; and  from  Bishop,  his  military  servant  and 
humble  friend  in  the  war  of  '55-56,  who  helped  him  to 
his  last  horse  on  the  field  of  Braddock,  when  death  gath- 
ered so  many  sheaves  to  the  gamer,  and  when,  in  the 
prophetic  words  of  the  Indian  commander,  in  reference 
to  Washington,  "the  Great  Spirit  protected  that  man, 
that  he  might  become  the  Chief  of  Nations." 

The  veteran  Bishop  died  at  Mount  Vernon  at  a  very 
advanced  age,  having  long  been  settled  in  the  midst  of 
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descendantfi^  and  with  every  possible  comfort  about 
him.  It  was  while  sitting  upon  his  knee^  in  the  days  of 
my  childhood^  that  I  often  heard  the  old  man  relate  the 
events  ci  the  Indian  wars^  and  have  seen  him  raise  his 
withered  arm,  while  his  faded  eye  lighted  up,  when  de- 
eciibing  the  memorable  and  heroic  achievements  of  his 
patron  and  commander. 

From  Dr.  James  Craik,  also,  whose  commission  was 
signed  on  the  same  day  with  that  of  Washington,  as  pro- 
vincial major,  I  received  many  and  important  &cts.  He 
and  Washington  were  comrades  and  fellow-captives  at 
the  aflSiir  of  the  Meadows,  in  '55 ;  were  associated  in  the 
War  of  the  Revolution,  and  bosom  friends  always ;  and  it 
was  the  fortune  of  Craik  to  receive  the  Patriot's  last  sigh 
at  Mount  Vernon  in  1799,  after  on  affectionate  intei^ 
course  of  almost  half  a  century. 

The  labor  of  America's  distinguished  historians  have 
given  to  this  country  and  the  world  the  life  and  actions 
of  Washington,  as  connected  with  the  age  in  which  he 
flourished,  and  the  mighty  events  thereof,  in  which  he 
bore  so  prominent  and  illustrious  a  part.  It  has  become 
the  honored  duty  of  the  author  of  the  RecoUectims  to 
lift  the  veil  that  always  conceals  the  private  life  of  a  great 
man  from  the  public  gaze,  and  to  show  the  Pater  Patriaa 
amid  the  shades  of  domestic  retirement,  where,  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  on  the  farm,  and  at  his  fireside,  friend- 
ship, kindliness,  and  hospitality  shed  their  benignant  lus- 
tre upon  his  latter  days. 

Long  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  of  these  Recoir 
lections  were  offered  to  the  public.  In  answer  to  numer- 
ous inquiries  why  they  have  not  been  published  in  book- 
form,  the  author  begs  leave  to  observe  that,  having  no 
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views  as  to  profit,  he  was  desirous  that  the  Private 

Memoirs  should  go  to  the  masses  of  the  people  in  the 

cheapest  and  most  diffusible  manner  practicable. 

If  it  has  appeared  to  any  that  the  Recollections  have 

embraced  particulars  too  minute,  the  author's  apology  is 

in  various  letters,  received  both  from  at  home  and  abroad, 

urging  him  to  omit  no  detail^  liowever  mimdey  or  deem  anything 

irivialy  thai  related  in  the  smallest  degree  to  tlie  life  and  character 

of  Wasldngton. 

G.  W.  P.  C. 

Arlington  House,  near  Alexandria,  Ya.,  1856. 
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Thx  Washdigtoh  Family  in  Yibginia— Wabiiimoton's  Easlt  Youtu— Iln  Morncs't 
Family  —  Hbb  Cbabactzb  and  Influence — The  Horn  or  Wabhinoton—  The  Wild 
HoBSB — TouNO  Washington'!  TBtrTiiruLNESS  —  His  Mother  at  Fbedesioksbubo  —  Pio 
TiTKE  of  hxb  Lite  theee  —  An  Alabh  in  Washington's  Gamp — His  Motheb's  Management 
OF  Affaibs— Hbb  Industbt,  Economy,  and  Cbabity — Hbb  Independence— Hbb  fbab  of 
Lightning — Becbption  of  Washington  aftbb  his  Yictoby  at  Yobktown  — His  Filial 

BETEBENqi  — AdMIBATION   OF  THE  FOBEION  OfFICEBS — LAFATETTB  —  WaSHINGTON'8    LAST 

Intebtibw  with  his  Motubb  —  Hbb  Death — Ubb  Monument. 

Of  the  remote  ancestors  of  the  chief,  our  recollections 
will,  of  necessity,  be  limited.  The  greatrgrandfather, 
John  Washington,  came  from  England  (from  Chester,  it 
is  believed)  at  about  the  time  of  the  early  settlers  in  the 
northern  neck  of  Virginia,  but  the  place  of  his  first  resi- 
dence is  unknown,  though  it  has  been  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable research  to  his  descendants.* 

*  He  came  with  his  brotlicr  Lawrence  about  the  year  1657,  and  settled  near  the 
Potomac,  between  Pope's  and  Bridge's  creeks,  in  the  county  of  Westmoreland. 
Having  a  knowledge  of  military  matters,  he  was  employed,  soon  after  his  arrival,  in 
the  command  of  the  militia,  against  the  Indians,  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  was  thus 
employed  just  previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  domestic  broils  in  Virginia,  known 
in  history  as  Bacon's  RtbdUon.  Ho  married  Anne  Pope,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons. 
One  of  these  (Lawrence)  married  Mildrcd  Warner,  of  Gloucester  county,  and  had 
three  children.     Her  second  was  Augustine,  the  father  of  George  Washington. 

The  following  letter,  translated  from  the  German,  contains  some  interesting  par- 
ticulars respecting  a  branch  of  the  Washington  family.     The  letter  from  General 
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Augustine  Wiishington,  the  fatlicr,  we  find  settled  near 
Pope's  creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Potomac,  in  the  county  of 
Westmoreland,  and  there  the  great  chief  was  born,  on  tlie 

Wa$«iiingtox,  to  which  the  writer  alludes,  may  be  seen  in  Sparks's  Uft  and 
Writings  of  Washington,  vol.  xi.  p.  393 ;  and  other  particulars  concerning  the  familj 
in  vol.  i.  p.  554.  James  Washington  is  there  mentioned  as  having  been  a  mer- 
chant in  Rottenlam : — 

"MrNicn,  February  2\,  1844. 

"  IIoNORED  Sir  :  It  was  not  till  the  17th  of  this  month  that  I  received  your  favor 
of  l^ccember  13th ;  I  conld  not,  therefore,  answer  it  earlier.  In  compliance  with 
your  wish  I  will,  with  pleasure,  communicate  to  you  some  facts  relating  to  my  family. 
The  branch  from  which  I  am  descended  has  undoubtedly  the  same  ancestor  as  that 
from  which  the  American  bnmch  descended,  which  is  proved  also  by  the  same  coai- 
of-arms. 

"  The  family  of  Washington  is  descended  from  a  good  old  English  family,  which, 
in  early  times,  owned  considerable  possessions  in  the  counties  of  York  and  North- 
ampton, and  in  other  places.  It  became  connected,  by  marriage,  with  the  family  of 
Shirley,  Earl  Ferrers.  Sir  Lawrence  Washington  married  Elizabeth,  a  daughter  of 
the  second  Earl  Ferrers.  It  was  also  connected  with  that  of  Villiers,  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham. A  branch  of  the  family,  from  unknown  causes,  for  they  were  wealthy, 
emijrrated  about  the  year  1650  to  America;  and  the  well-known  (one  may  say  with 
truth  the  universally  famous)  General  and  President  George  Washington  was  de- 
scended from  it. 

"  My  great-grandfather,  James  Washington,  was  so  deeply  implicated  in  the  nn- 
fortunate  affair  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  1683  and  1684, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  ily  from  England,  and,  after  losing  by  shipwreck  on  the  coast 
of  Portugal  everything  of  his  personal  property  that  he  had  been  able  to  carry  away 
from  England,  he  came  to  Holland.  While  there,  he  was  frequently  demanded  on 
the  part  of  England  by  its  ambassador,  and  his  delivery  insisted  upon ;  but  the  States- 
General  did  not  consent ;  and  thus  he  became  the  founder  of  that  branch  which 
then  began  to  flourish  in  Holland,  and  is  still  in  existence  in  the  persons  of  two  in- 
dividuals, cousins,  lieutenants  in  the  army  and  navy. 

''  I  possess  an  autograph  letter  of  the  great  man,  George  Washington,  from  Moont 
Vernon,  January  20,  1799,  in  which,  among  other  things,  it  is  said :  '  There  can  he 
but  little  doubt,  sir,  of  our  descending  from  the  same  stock,  as  the  branchea  of  it 
proceeded  from  the  same  country ;  at  what  time  your  ancestors  left  England  it  not 
mentioned ;  mine  came  to  America  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.' 

''At  the  ago  of  sixteen  I  received,  in  1794,  a  commission  in  the  Dntch  service, 
but  was  unwilling  to  serve  the  Bavarian  republic  founded  in  1 795 ;  and,  being  a 
faithful  follower  of  the  house  of  Orange,  I  emigrated.  At  the  formation  of  the  Dntch 
brigade  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  the  English  service  in  1799,  I  was  appointed 
lientenant  in  that  brigade,  until  the  disbanding  of  the  latter,  after  the  peace  of  Amiena, 
in  1802.    A  few  months  later  I  had  tlie  good  fortune  to  enter  the  Bavarian  aerricOi 
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eleventh  of  February  (Old  style),  1732.  This  interest- 
ing spot  is  now  marked  by  a  stone,  placed  there  by  the 
hand  of  filial  affection  and  gratitude  in  1815."^ 


then,  neariy  fortj-two  yean  hare  pasted,  of  which  I  hare  been  attached  no 
leii  than  thirty-eeven  yean  to  the  moet  high  person  of  the  king,  pardj  as  marshal 
(tf  the  oonrty  and  partly  as  aidrde-camp. 

"I  have  also  planted  a  stock  in  Bavaria,  which,  if  God  will,  is  some  time  to  bear 
good  flmil  to  the  king  and  conntry.  I  hare  three  sons :  the  eldest,  Lndwig,  sixteen 
yean  old,  is  a  page  of  his  nu^ty  the  king ;  the  second.  Max,  fourteen  yean  old^ 
is  pofnl  in  the  royal  corps  of  cadets ;  and  the  third,  Karl,  ten  yean  old,  fireqaents 
the  pnbiie  schooL  By  my  two  marriages  wi^  daoghten  of  ftmilies  of  the  higliest 
nobOicy  in  the  land,  my  children  aio  placed  in  agreeable  eirenmstances,  eren  when 
I  shall  be  no  more;  and, in  thismaoner,  this  branch  of  the  fiunily  in  this  new  oonntiy 
may  flourish.    God  giro  his  blessing  to  it  1 

''It  woold  lead  me  too  fSur  to  enter  into  details  of  my  Inograpby ;  for,  being  in 
eariier  yean  freqnently  exposed  to  the  storms  of  fote,  bioaght  on  diiefly  by  reroln- 
tioM,  and  at  a  later  period  in  important  oflkes  and  other  relations,  I  coold  not  do  it 
willMntt  being  Tery  long;  and,  since  this  letter  lias  already  attained  a  consldeiable 
extent,  that  which  has  been  said  will,  I  hope,  satisfy  yon.  I  will  only  add,  in  order 
that  yon  may  become  altogether  acquainted  with  my  situation  here,  that  I  will  siil^ 
join  to  the  signature  of  my  name  what  is  otherwise  not  usual;  but  in  this  case^  I 
tiiink,  may  make  an  exception,  becauseitformsin  amannerapartof  mybiognq^y. 

« Thanking  yoa  for  the  literary  production  transmitted  to  me,  which  possesses, 
by  the  preface  of  the  renowned  Professor  Herman,  an  enhanced  Talnc,  I  remain, 
with  sentiments  of  perfect  esteem,  yoar  devoted, 

"Babok  Von  Washinotox. 
"  Roifal  Bavarian  Chamberlain^  Lieutenant- General  and  Aid-de-Camp  to  hit  Majesty  the 

King,  Commander  of  the  Order  of  Civil  Merit  of  the  Bavarian  Crown,  of  the  Greek 

Order  of  the  Saviour,  of  the  British  Military  Order  of  the  Bath,  Knight  of  the  Rogal 

French  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  Lord  ofNotzing, 

"To  Dr.  J.  G.  Fluzbl, 
"  Consul  oftheU.S.ofN.  America,  in  Leipsic.** 

*  In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Alexandria  Gazette,  dated  Arlington  honse,  April 
14,  1851,  Mr.  Costis  gave  the  following  interesting  account  of  the  placing  of  that 
memorial  stone,  with  his  own  hands,  upon  the  spot  where  stood  the  birthplace  of 
Washington : — 

"  Observing  in  your  valuable  journal,  of  a  late  date,  the  notice  of  a  stone  placed 
on  the  ruins  of  the  house  in  which  the  beloved  Washington  first  saw  the  light,  per- 
mit me  to  offer  to  you  a  brief  account  of  that  interesting  event,  as  itoccared  six-and- 
diir^  yean  ago. 

** In  June,  1815, 1  sailed  on  my  own  vessel,  the  'Lady  of  the  Lake,'  a  fine  top- 
sdsooner  of  ninety  tons,  accompanied  by  two  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Lewis  and 
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Upon  the  father  becoming  engaged  in  the  agency  of 
the  Principe  iron-works,  and  after  the  conflagration  of  his 

Grimes,  lK)un(l  to  Pope's  creek,  in  the  coanty  of  Westmoreland,  canying  with  ns  a 
slab  of  freestone,  having  the  following  inscription  :♦ — 

HERE 

THE  llTU  OF  FEBRUAUY,  1782,  (Old  Style,) 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

WAS  BORN. 

Onr  pilot  approached  the  Westmoreland  shore  cautioasly  (as  oar  vessel  drew  nearij 
eight  feet  of  water),  and  he  was  but  indifferently  acquainted  with  so  nnfreqaented  a 
navigation. 

*'  We  anchored  some  distance  from,  the  land,  and,  taking  to  our  boats,  we  soon 
reached  the  mouth  of  Pope's  or  Bri<lge*s  creek,  and  proceeding  upward  we  fell  in  with 
McKcnzie  Beverly,  Esq.,  and  several  gentlemen  composing  a  fishing  party,  and  also 
with  the  overseer  of  the  property  tliat  formed  the  object  of  our  visit.  We  were  kindly 
received  by  these  individuals,  and  escorted  to  the  spot,  where  a  few  scattered  bricks 
alone  marked  the  birthplace  of  the  chief. 

"  Desirous  of  making  the  ceremonial  of  depositing  the  stone  as  imposing  as  circam- 
stanccs  would  permit,  we  enveloped  it  in  the  *  star-spangled  banner'  of  our  coantrj, 
and  it  was  borne  to  its  resting-place  in  the  arms  of  the  descendants  of  four  rcroln- 
tionary  patriots  and  soldiers  —  Samuel  Lewis,  son  of  George  Lewis,  a  captain  in 
Baylor's  regiment  of  horse,  and  nephew  of  Washington ;  William  Grtmbs,  the 
son  of  Benjamin  Grymes,  a  gallant  and  distinguished  officer  of  the  life-goord;  tho 
Captain  of  the  vessel,  the  son  of  a  brave  soldier  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Gnilfoid ; 
and  George  W.  P.  Custis,  the  son  of  John  Parke  Custis,  aid-de-camp  to  the 
commander-in-chief  before  Cambridge  and  Yorktown. 

"  We  gathered  together  the  bricks  of  an  ancient  chimney  that  once  formed  the 
hearth  around  which  Washington  in  liis  infancy  had  played,  and  constmcted  a  rode 
kind  of  pedestal,  on  which  we  reverently  placed  the  first  stone,  commending  it  to 
the  respect  and  protection  of  the  American  people  in  general,  and  the  citizens  of 
Westmoreland  in  particulor. 

"  Bidding  adieu  to  those  who  had  received  us  so  kindly,  wo  re-embarked,  and 
hoisted  our  colors,  and  being  provided  with  a  piece  of  cannon  and  suitable  amani- 
tion,  wo  fired  a  salute,  awakening  the  echoes  that  had  slept  for  ages  around  the 
hallowed  spot ;  and  while  the  smoke  of  our  martial  tribute  to  the  birthplace  of  the 
Pater  Patriae  still  lingered  on  the  bosom  of  the  Potomac,  we  spread  our  sails  to  a 
favoring  breeze,  and  sped  joyously  to  our  homes. 

"  Such  was  an  avt  of  filial  love  and  gratitude,  performed  more  than  a  third  of  a 

century  ago ;  such  is  the  history  of  the  first  stone  to  tue  memory  of  Wabh- 

inoton. 

"  Health  and  respect,  my  dear  sir, 

''George  W.  P.  OaBm." 

*  A  drawing  of  this  stone,  with  the  inscription,  may  be  found  in  Lossing'a  FuU 
Book  of  the  Revolution. 
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seat  in  Westanoreland,  he  removed,  with  his  family,  to  a 
fidtnation  near  the  villageof  Fredericksburg,*  where  he  died 
about  middle  age,  imiversally  esteemed  as  a  man  of  w^orth 
and  honor,  and  as  a  useful  member  of  society.  He  is 
described  as  having  been  of  fair  complexion,  tall  stature, 
and  manly  proportions. 

At  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  George  Washington 
was  between  eleven  and  twelve  years  of  age.  He  haa 
been  heard  to  say,  that  he  knew  little  of  his  father,  other 
than  a  remembrance  of  his  person,  and  of  his  parental 
fondness.  Of  the  mother,  that  distinguished  woman,  to 
whose  peculiar  cast  of  character,  and  more  than  ancient 
discipline  in  the  education  of  her  illustrious  son,  himself 
ascribed  the  origin  of  his  fortunes  and  his  fame,  we  have 
much  to  say. 

She  was  descended  from  the  very  respectable  family 
of  Ball,  who  settled  as  English  colonists,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Potomac.f  Bred  in  those  domestic  and  independent 
habits,  which  graced  the  Virginia  matrons  in  the  olden 
days,  this  lady,  by  the  deatli  of  her  husband,  became  in- 
volved in  the  cares  of  a  young  family,  at  a  period  when 

♦  A  picture  of  this  dwellinj;  of  the  Washington  family  may  be  found  in  Lossing's 
Field- Book  of  the  Revolution. 

t  Bishop  Meade  in  his  History  of  Old  Churches^  Ministers^  and  Families  of  Virginia^ 
gives  a  description  of  a  picture  of  armorial  bearings  that  he  had  seen,  on  which 
is  a  lion  rampant  with  a  globe  in  his  paws;  a  helmet,  and  shield,  and  vizor;  a  coat- 
of-mail,  and  other  things  betokening  strength  and  courage ;  and  for  a  motto  words 
from  a  line  of  Ovid  —  Ccelumque  tueri.  On  the  back  of  the  picture  is  written  — 
*'  The  coat-of-arms  of  Colonel  William  Ball,  who  came  from  England  with  his 
family  about  the  year  1650,  and  settled  at  the  mouth  of  Corotoman  river,  in  Lancaster 
coanty,  Virginia,  and  died  in  1669,  leaving  two  sons,  William  and  Joseph,  and  one 
daughter,  Hannah,  who  married  Daniel  Fox.  William  left  eight  sons  (and  one 
daughter)  five  of  whom  have  now  (Anno  Domini,  1779)  male  issue.  Joseph's  male 
i^sae  is  extinct.  General  George  Washington  is  bis  grandson,  by  his  youngest 
danghter,  Mary." 

9 
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these  responsibilities  seem  more  especially  to  claim  the 
aid  and  control  of  the  stronger  sex ;  and  it  was  left  for 
this  remarkable  woman,  by  a  method  the  most  rare,  by 
an  education  and  discipline  the  most  peculiar  and  im- 
posing, to  form  in  the  youth-time  of  her  son  those  great 
and  essential  qualities  which  led  him  on  to  the  glories  of 
his  after-life.  If  the  school  savored  more  of  the  Spartan 
than  the  Persian  character,  it  was  a  litter  one  in  which  to 
form  a  hero,  destined  to  be  the  ornament  of  the  time  in 
which  he  flourished,  and  a  standard  of  excellence  for  ages 
yet  to  come. 

It  was  said  by  the  ancients  that  the  mother  always 
gave  the  tone  to  the  character  of  the  child ;  and  we  may 
be  permitted  to  say,  that  since  the  days  of  antiquity,  a 
mother  has  not  lived,  better  fitted  to  give  the  tone  and 
charact<5r  of  real  greatness  to  her  child,  than  her,  w^hose 
life  and  actions  this  reminiscence  will  endeavor  to  illus- 
trate, 

The  mother  of  \Va>5liington,  in  forming  him  for  those 
distinguished  parts  he  was  destined  to  perform,  first 
taught  him  the  duties  of  obedience,  the  better  to  pre- 
pare him  for  those  of  command.  In  the  well-ordered 
domicil,  where  his  early  years  were  passed,  the  levity 
and  indidgence,  common  to  youth,  was  tempered  by  a 
deference  and  well-regulated  restraint,  which,  while  it 
curtailed  or  suppressed  no  rational  enjoyment^  usual  in 
the  spring-time  of  life,  prescribed  those  enjoyments  with- 
in the  boimds  of  moderation  and  propriety. 

The  matron  held  in  reserve  an  autliority,  which  never 
departed  from  her ;  not  even  when  her  son  had  become  the 
most  illustrious  of  men.  It  seemed  to  say,  "I  am  your 
mother,  the  being  who  gave  you  life,  the  guide  who  dir 
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rected  your  steps  when  they  needed  the  guidance  of  age 
and  wisdom,  the  parental  affection  which  claimed  your 
love,  the  parental  authority  which  commanded  your 
obedience;  whatever  may  be  your  success,  whatever 
your  renown,  next  to  your  God  you  owe  them  most  to 
me.**  Nor  did  the  chief  dissent  from  these  truths,  but  to 
the  last  moments  of  the  life  of  his  venerable  parent,  he 
yielded  to  her  will  the  most  dutiful  and  implicit  obe- 
dience, and  felt  for  her  person  and  character  the  most 
holy  reverence  and  attachment. 

This  lady  possessed  not  the  ambition  which  is  common 
to  lesser  minds ;  and  the  peculiar  plainness,  yet  dignity 
of  her  habits  and  manners,  became  in  nowise  altered, 
when  the  sun  of  glory  rose  upon  her  house,  in  the  char- 
acter of  her  child.  The  late  Lawrence  Washington,  Esq., 
of  Chotank,  one  of  the  associates  of  the  juvenile  years  of 
the  chief,  and  remembered  by  him  in  his  will,  thus  de- 
scribes the  home  of  the  mother : — 

"  I  was  often  there  with  George,  his  playmate,  school- 
mate, and  young  man's  companion.  Of  the  mother  I 
was  ten  times  more  afraid  than  I  ever  was  of  my  OAvn 
parents.  She  aAved  me  in  the  midst  of  her  kindness,  for 
she  was,  indeed,  truly  kind.  I  have  often  been  present 
with  her  sons,  proper  tall  fellows  too,  and  we  were  all  as 
mute  as  mice ;  and  even  now,  Avhen  time  has  Avhitoned 
my  locks,  and  I  am  the  grand-parent  of  a  second  gener- 
ation, I  could  not  behold  that  remarkable  woman  with- 
out feelings  it  is  impossible  to  describe.  Whoever  has 
seen  that  awe-inspiring  air  and  manner  so  characteristic 
in  the  Father  of  his  Country,  will  remember  the  matron 
as  she  appeared  when  the  presiding  genius  of  her  well- 
ordered  household,  commanding  and  being  obeyed." 
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Of  the  many  anecdotes  touching  the  early  life  of  the 
chief,  we  shall  present  our  readers  with  one  of  no  ordin- 
ary interest  and  character. 

The  blooded  horse  was  the  Virginian  favorite  of  those 
days  a.^  well  as  these.  Washington's  mother,  fond  of  the 
animal  to  which  her  deceased  husband  had  been  particiir 
larly  attached,  had  preserved  the  race  in  its  greatest 
purity,  and  at  the  time  of  our  story  possessed  several 
young  horses  of  superior  promise. 

One  there  was,  a  sorrel,  destined  to  be  as  famous  (and 
for  much  better  reason)  as  the  horse,  which  the  brutal 
emperor  raised  to  the  dignity  of  consul.  This  sorrel  was 
of  a  fierce  and  ungovernable  nature,  and  resisted  all  at- 
tempts to  subject  him  to  the  rein.  He  had  reached  his 
fullest  size  and  vigor,  unconscious  of  a  rider ;  he  ranged 
free  in  the  air,  which  he  snuffed  in  triumph,  tossing  his 
mane  to  the  winds,  and  spuming  the  earth  in  the  pride 
of  his  freedom.  It  was  a  matter  of  common  remark, 
that  a  man  never  would  be  found  hardy  enough  to  back 
and  ride  this  vicious  horse.  Several  had  essayed,  but 
deterred  by  the  fury  of  the  animal,  they  had  desisted 
from  their  attempts,  and  the  steed  remained  imbroken. 

The  young  Washington  proposed  to  his  companions, 
that  if  they  would  assist  him  in  confining  the  steed,  so 
that  a  bridle  could  be  placed  in  his  mouth,  he  would 
engage  to  tame  this  terror  of  the  parish.  Accordingly, 
early  the  ensuing  morning,  the  associates  decoyed  the 
horse  into  an  iiiclosm^e,  where  they  secured  him,  and 
forced  a  bit  into  his  mouth.  Bold,  vigorous,  and  young, 
the  daring  youth  sprang  to  his  unenvied  seat,  and  bidding 
liis  comrades  remove  their  tackle,  the  indignant  courser 
rushed  to  the  plain. 
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As  if  disdaining  his  burden,  he  at  first  attempted  to 
flj,  but  soon  felt  the  power  of  an  arm  which  could  have 
tamed  his  Arab  grandsires,  in  their  wildest  course  on 
their  native  deserts.  The  struggle  now  became  terrific 
to  the  beholders,  who  almost  wished  that  they  had  not 
joined  in  an  enterprise,  so  likely  to  be  fatal  to  their 
daring  associate.  But  the  youthful  hero,  that  "spirit- 
protected  man,"*  clung  to  the  furious  steed,  till  centaur- 
like, he  appeared  to  make  part  of  the  animal  itself 
Long  was  the  conflict,  and  the  fears  of  the  associates  be- 
came more  relieved  as,  with  matchless  skill  the  rider  pre- 
served his  seat,  and  with  unyielding  force  controUed  the 
courser's  rage,  when  the  gallant  horse,  summoning  all  his 
powers  to  one  mighty  effort,  reared,  and  plunged  with 
tremendous  violence,  burst  his  noble  heart,  and  died  in 
an  instant 

The  rider,  "alive,  unharmed,  and  without  a  wound," 
Avas  joined  by  the  youthful  group,  and  all  gazed  upon 
the  generous  steed,  which  now  prostrate,  "  trailed  in  dust 
the  honors  of  his  mane,"  while  from  distended  ftostrils 
gushed  in  torrents  the  life-blood  that  a  moment  before 
had  swollen  in  his  veins. 

The  first  surprise  was  scarcely  over.  With  a  what's  to 
be  done  ?  Who  shall  tell  this  tale  ?  when  the  party  were 
summoned  to  the  morning's  meal.  A  conversation,  the 
most  mal  a  prapos  to  the  youthful  culprits,  became  intro- 
duced by  the  matron's  asking,  "  Pray,  young  gentlemen, 
have  you  seen  my  blooded  colts  in  your  rambles  ?  I  hope 
they  are  well  taken  care  of;  my  favorite,  I  am  told,  is  as 
large  as  his  sire."     Considerable  embarrassment  being 

*  Thif  refers  to  a  remarkable  Indian  prophecy,  given  in  a  fotore  chapter  of  this 
wori(. 
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observable,  the  lady  repeated  her  question,  when  George 
Washington  replied,  ^  Your  fiivorite,  the  sorrel,  is  dead, 
madam."  "  Dead,"  exclaimed  the  lady ;  "  why,  how  lias 
this  happened  ?"  Nothing  dismayed,  the  youth  continued, 
"  That  sorrel  horse  has  long  l^een  considered  ungovern- 
able, and  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  back  or  ride  him  j 
this  morning,  aided  by  my  friends,  we  forced  a  bit  into 
his  mouth ;  I  backed  him,  I  rode  him,  and  in  a  desperate 
struggle  for  the  mastery,  he  fell  under  me  and  died  upon 
the  spot."  The  hectic  of  a  moment  was  observed  to 
flush  on  the  matron's  cheek,  but  like  a  summer  cloud,  it 
soon  passed  away,  and  all  was  serene  and  tranquil,  when 
she  remarked :  "  It  Ls  well ;  but  while  I  regret  the  loss  of 
my  favorite,  I  rejoice  in  my  soHj  who  always  sjycaks  the  irtdhT 

At  the  time  of  this  occurrence,  the  figure  of  the  lad 
is  described  by  his  contemporaries  as  being  that  of  the 
athleta)  of  the  games.  Although  of  maimers  somewhat 
grave  and  reserv^ed,  he  indulged  in  the  gayeties  common 
to  the  youth  at  that  period.  He  particularly  excelled  in 
all  the  manly  exercises,  sought  the  companionship  of  the 
intelligent  and  deserving,  and  was  beloved  and  admired 
by  all  who  knew  hinu 

Upon  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  American  armies,*  General  Washington,  pre- 

*  Washington  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces  itused,  or  to  be 
raised,  for  the  defence  of  the  colonics,  on  the  fifteenth  of  June,  1775.  John  Admw 
has  left  on  record  the  following  interesting  particulars  concerning  that  appoint- 
ment : — 

"Every  post  brought  me  letters  from  my  friends,  Dr.  Winthrop,  Dr.  Cooper, 
General  James  Warren,  and  sometimes  from  General  Ward  and  his  aids,  and  Gen- 
eral Heath  and  many  others,  urging,  in  pathetic  terms,  the  impossibility  of  keeping 
their  men  together  without  the  assistance  of  Congress.  I  was  daily  urging  all  these 
things,  but  we  w^ere  embarrassed  with  more  than  one  difficulty,  not  only  with  the 
party  in  favor  of  the  petition  to  the  king,  and  the  party  who  were  jealous  of  inde- 
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■viously  to  his  joining  the  forces  at  Cambridge  [July  3, 
1775],  removed  his  mother  from  her  comitry  residence 
to  the  village  of  Fredericksburg,  a  situation  remote  from 
danger,  and  contiguous  to  her  friends  and  relatives. 

pendence,  bat  a  third  party,  which  was  a  southern  party  against  a  northern,  and  a 
jealoosy  against  a  New-England  army  under  tho  command  of  a  New-England  gen- 
eral. Whether  this  jealousy  was  sincere,  or  whether  it  was  mere  pride  and  a  haughty 
ambiti^y  of  furnishing  a  southern  general  to  command  the  northern  army,  I  can  not 
say ;  but  the  intention  was  very  visible  to  me  that  Colonel  Washington  was  their  object, 
and  so  many  of  our  stanchcst  men  were  in  the  plan  that  we  could  carry  nothing  with- 
out conceding  to  it.  Another  embarrassment,  which  was  never  publicly  known,  and 
which  was  carefully  concealed  by  those  who  knew  it,  tho  Massachusetts  and  other 
New-England  delegates  were  divided.  Mr.  Hancock  and  Mr.  Gushing  hung  back, 
Mr.  Paine  did  not  come  forward,  and  even  Mr.  Samuel  Adams  was  irresolute.  Mr. 
Hancock  himself  had  an  ambition  to  be  appointed  commander-in-chief  Whether 
he  thought  an  election  a  compliment  due  to  him,  and  intended  to  have  the  honor  of 
declining  it,  or  whether  he  would  have  accepted  it,  I  know  not.  To  tho  compliment 
he  had  some  pretensions;  for,  at  that  time,  his  exertions,  sacrifices,  and  general 
merits  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  had  been  incomparably  greater  than  those  of 
Colonel  Washington.  But  the  delicacy  of  his  health,  and  his  entire  want  of  expe- 
rieooe  in  actual  service,  though  an  excellent  militia  officer,  were  decisive  objections 
to  him  in  my  mind.  In  canvassing  this  subject  out  of  doors,  I  found,  too,  that  even 
among  the  delegates  of  Virginia  there  were  difficulties.  The  apostolical  reasonings 
among  themselves  which  should  be  the  greatest  were  not  less  energetic  among  the 
samts  of  the  Ancient  Dominion  than  they  were  among  us  of  New  England.  In 
several  conversations  I  found  more  than  one  very  cool  about  the  appointment  of 
Washington,  and  particularly  Mr.  Pendleton  was  very  clear  and  full  against  it. 

••  Full  of  anxieties  concerning  these  confusions,  and  apprehending  daily  that  we 
should  hear  very  distressing  news  from  Boston,  I  walked  with  Mr.  Samuel  Adams 
in  the  statehouse-yard  for  a  little  exercise  and  fresh  air  before  the  hour  of  Congress, 
and  there  represented  to  him  the  various  dangers  that  surrounded  us.  He  agreed 
to  them  all,  but  said,  '  What  shall  we  do  V  I  answered  him  that  he  knew  I  had 
taken  great  pains  to  get  our  colleagues  to  agree  upon  some  plan,  that  we  might 
be  unanimous;  but  he  knew  that  they  would  pledge  themselves  to  nothing;  but  I 
was  determined  to  take  a  step  which  should  compel  them  and  all  the  other  members 
of  Congress  to  declare  themselves  for  or  against  something.  '  I  am  determined  this 
rooming  to  make  a  direct  motion  that  Congress  should  adopt  the  army  before  Boston, 
and  appoint  Colonel  Washington  commander  of  it.'  Mr.  Adams  seemed  to  think 
very  seriously  of  it,  b\|t  said  nothing. 

*•  Accordingly,  when  Congress  had  assembled,  I  rose  in  ray  place,  and  in  as  short 
a  speech  as  the  subject  would  admit,  represented  the  state  of  the  colonies,  the  uncer- 
tainty in  the  minds  of  the  people,  their  great  expectation  and  anxiety,  the  distresses 
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It  was  there  the  matron  remained  during  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  tryhig  period  of  the  Revolution.  Directly 
in  the  way  of  the  newn,  as  it  passed  from  north  to  south, 
one  courier  would  bring  intelligence  of  success  to  our 
arms,  another  ^  swiftly  coursing  at  his  heels,"  the  sadden- 
ing tale  of  disaster  and  defeat.    While  thus  ebbed  and 

of  the  army,  the  danger  of  its  dissolution,  the  difHcalty  of  collecting  another;  and 
the  probability  that  the  British  army  would  take  advantage  of  our  delays,  mutrh  oat 
of  Boston,  and  spread  desolation  as  far  as  they  could  go.  I  concluded  with  a  mo- 
tion, iu  form,  that  Congress  would  adopt  the  anny  at  Cambridge,  and  appoint  a 
general ;  that  though  this  was  not  the  proper  time  to  nominate  a  general,  yet,  as  I 
had  reason  to  believe  this  was  a  point  of  the  greatest  difliculty,  I  had  no  hesitation 
to  declare  that  I  had  but  one  gentleman  in  my  mind  for  that  important  command, 
and  that  was  a  gentleman  from  Virginia,  wlio  was  among  us,  and  very  well  known 
to  all  uf  us ;  u  gentleman  whose  skill  and  experience  as  an  officer,  whose  independent 
fortune,  great  talents,  and  excellent  universal  character  would  command  the  approbflr 
tion  of  all  America,  and  unite  the  cordial  exertions  of  all  the  colonics  better  than  any 
other  person  in  the  Union.  Mr.  Washington,  who  happened  to  sit  near  the  door,  as 
soon  as  he  heanl  me  allude  to  him,  from  his  usual  modesty,  darted  into  the  libmry  room. 
Mr.  Hancock,  who  was  our  president,  which  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  obscnre  hia 
countenance  while  I  was  speaking  on  the  state  of  the  colonies,  the  army  at  Cambridge, 
and  the  enemy,  heard  me  with  visible  pleasure ;  but  when  I  came  to  describe  Washing- 
ton for  the  commander,  I  never  remarked  a  more  sudden  and  striking  change  of  conn- 
tenancc.  Mortification  and  resentment  were  expressed  as  forcibly  as  his  fiice  could 
exhibit  them.  ]ilr.  Samuel  Adams  seconded  the  motion,  and  that  did  not  soften  the 
president's  physiognomy  at  all.  Tlic  subject  came  under  debate,  and  scvenil  gentle- 
men declared  themselves  against  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Washington,  not  on  ae- 
connt  of  any  personal  objection  against  him,  but  because  the  army  were  all  ftom 
New  England,  had  a  general  of  their  own,  ajtpearcd  to  be  satisfied  with  him,  and  had 
proved  themselves  able  to  imprison  the  British  army  in  Boston,  which  was  aU  thoy 
expected  or  desired  at  that  time. 

"  Mr.  Pendleton,  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Connecticut,  were  very  explicit  in 
declaring  this  opinion.  Mr.  Cushing  and  several  others  more  faintly  expressed  their 
opposition,  and  their  fears  of  discontent  in  the  army  and  in  New  England.  Mr. 
Paine  expressed  a  great  opinion  of  General  Ward,  and  a  strong  friendship  for  him, 
having  been  his  classmate  at  college,  or,  at  least,  his  contemporary;  but  gare  no 
opinion  on  the  question.  The  subject  was  postponed  to  a  future  day.  In  the  mean- 
time, pains  were  taken  out  of  doors  to  obtain  a  unanimity,  and  the  voices  were  gen- 
erally so  clearly  in  favor  of  Washington,  that  the  dissenting  members  were  pcnoadcd 
to  withdraw  their  opposition,  and  Mr.  Washington  was  nominated,  I  believe,  bj  Mr. 
Thomas  Jolmson,  of  Mar}'land,  unanimously  elected,  and  the  army  adopted."— £(/b 
and  Works  of  John  Adams,  ii.  415  to  418,  inclusive. 
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flowed  the  fortunes  of  our  cause,  the  mother,  trusting  to 
the  wisdom  and  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  pre- 
served the  even  tenor  of  her  life,  affording  an  example 
to  those  matrons  whose  sons  were  alike  engaged  in  the 
arduous  contest ;  and  showing  that  unavailing  anxieties, 
however  belonging  to  human  nature,  were  imworthy  of 
mothers  whose  sons  were  combatting  for  the  inestimable 
rights  of  mankind,  and  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  un- 
born ages. 

When  the  comforting  and  glorious  intelligence  arrived 
of  the  passage  of  the  Delaware  (Dec.  76*),  an  event 
which  restored  our  hopes  from  the  very  brink  of  despair, 
a  nimiber  of  her  friends  waited  upon  the  mother  with 
congratulations.  She  received  them  with  calmness ;  ob- 
served that  it  was  most  pleasurable  news,  and  that  George 
appeared  to  have  deserved  well  of  his  country  for  such 
signal  service ;  and  continued,  in  reply  to  the  gratulating 
patriots  (most  of  whom  held  letters  in  their  hands,  from 
which  they  read  extracts,  for  gazettes  were  not  so  plenty 
then  as  no\v),  "but,  my  good  sirs,  here  is  too  much 
flattery ;  still  George  will  not  forget  the  lessons  I  early 
taught  him — he  will  not  forget  himself,  though  he  is  the 
subject  of  so  much  praise." 

Here  I  will  speak  of  the  absurdity  of  an  idea  which, 
from  some  strange  cause  or  other,  has  been  suggested, 
though  certainly  never  believed,  that  the  mother  of 
Washington  was  disposed  to  favor  the  royal  cause.  Not 
the  slightest  foundation  has  sucli  a  surmise  in  truth. 
Like  many  others,  whose  days  of  enthusiasm  were  in 
the  wane,  that  lady  doubted  the  prospects  of  success  in 
the  outset  of  the  war,  and  long  during  its  continuance 

♦  See  notes  on  the  battle  of  Princeton. 
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feared  that  our  means  would  be  found  inadequate  to  a 
succcfssful  contest  witli  8o  fonnidable  a  power  as  Britain ; 
and  that  our  ►«oldiei>«,  Ijrave,  but  undisciplined  and  ill  pro- 
vided, would  be  iniequal  to  cope  with  the  veteran  and 
well-appointed  troops  of  the  king.  Doubts  like  these 
were  l)v  no  means  confined  to  this  Virginia  matron,  but 
were  both  entertained  and  expressed  by  the  stanchest 
of  patriots  and  the  most  determined  of  men.  When 
that  mother,  who  had  ])cen  removed  to  the  county  of 
Frederick,  on  the  invasion  of  Virginia,  in  1781,  was  in- 
fonned  ])y  express  of  the  surrender  of  Coniwallis,  she 
raised  her  hands  to  heaven,  and  exclaimed,  ^  Thank 
God,  war  will  now  be  ended,  and  peace,  independence, 
and  happiness,  l)less  our  country." 

The  commander-in-chief  was  jibsent  from  his  native 
state  from  the  spring  of '75  to  the  fall  of  *81,  a  period  of 
nearly  seven  years.  It  was  his  habit  to  send  for  Mrs. 
Washington  fit  the  close  of  a  campaign,  and  to  return 
her  to  Mount  Vernon  on  the  opening  of  an  ensuuig  one. 
This  estimal)le  lady  used  to  observe,  that  she  always 
heard  the  first  cannon  on  the  opening,  and  the  last  at 
the  close  of  the  campaigns  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 

It  happened  that  while  remaining  later  than  usual  in 
the  camp  on  the  Hudson,  an  alann  was  given  of  the 
approach  of  the  enemy  from  New  York.  The  aids-de- 
camp proposed  that  the  ladies  (these  being  the  wives  of 
Generals  Greene  and  Knox,  and  others  at  headquarters) 
should  be  sent  off  under  an  escort.  This  the  chief 
refused,  remarking,  the  presence  of  our  wives  will  the 
better  encourage  us  to  a  brave  defence.  On  a  dark 
night,  the  words  of  command  from  the  officers,  the 
marching  of  the  troops,  the  dragging  of  artillery  into  the 
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yaixJ,  the  taking  out  of  the  windows  of  the  house,  and  the 
filling  of  the  house  itself  with  soldiers,  "  all  gave  dread- 
ful note  of  preparation,"  when  the  enemy  finding  them- 
selves mistaken  in  their  hopes  of  surprise,  withdrew 
without  coming  to  blows.* 

During  the  war,  and  indeed  during  her  useful  life,  and 
until  within  three  years  of  her  death,  when  an  afflictive 
disease  prevented  exertion,  the  mother  of  Wasliington 
set  a  most  valuable  example  in  the  management  of  her 
domestic  concerns,  carrying  her  own  keys,  bustling  in 
her  household  affairs,  providing  for  her  own  wants,  and 
living  and  moving  in  all  the  pride  of  independence. 
There  are  some  of  the  aged  inhabitants  of  Fredericks- 
burg who  well  remember  the  matron  as,  seated  in  an  old- 
fashioned  open  chaise,  she  was  in  the  habit  of  almost 

*  This  little  episode,  so  abruptly  introduced  hero,  is  doubtless  one  of  a  series  of 
similar  events  which  took  place  while  the  American  army  lay  at  Morristown,  in 
New  Jersey,  during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1779  and  1780.    The  main  body  of 
the  army  was  encamped  upon  the  southern  slope  of  a  mountain  near  that  village, 
and  until  the  middle  of  February  occupied  tents.     Then  they  were  received  into 
comfortable  huts,  which  they  occupied  until  the  breaking  up  of  the  camp  in  the 
spring.     The  camp  extended  from  the  headquarters  in  the  Ford  mansion,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  village  of  Morristown,  westward  for  several  miles.    Du- 
ring that  winter,  the  proximity  of  the  army  to  the  enemy  in  New  York  caused  fre- 
quent alarms,  which  usually  set  the  whole  camp  in  motion.     Sentinels  were  set  at 
intervals  between  the  camp  and  headquarters,  and  pickets  were  planted  at  distant 
points  toward  the  Raritan  and  Hudson,  with  intervening  sentinels.     Sometimes  an 
alarm  would  commence  by  the  firing  of  a  gun  at  some  distant  point.     This  would 
be  responded  to  by  the  sentinels  all  along  the  line  to  headquarters,  when  the 
general's  life-guard  would  rush  to  the  house  of  the  chief,  barricade  the  doors  and 
throw  up  the  windows.     At  each  window  five  soldiers,  with  their  muskets  cocked 
and  brought  to  a  charge,  would  generally  be  placed,  and  there  remain  until  the 
troops  from  the  camp  marched  to  headquarters,  and  the  cause  of  the  alarm  was 
ascertained.    These  occasions  were  very  annoying  to  the  ladies  of  the  household ; 
for,  as  I  was  informed  by  the  late  Judge  Ford  (then  a  boy  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  living  there),  Mrs.  Washington  and  his  mother  were  obliged  to  lie  in  bed,  some- 
times for  hours,  with  their  room  full  of  soldiers,  and  the  keen  winter  air  from  the 
open  windows  piercing  through  their  drawn  curtains. 
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daily  visiting  her  little  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town. 
When  there,  she  would  ride  about  her  fields,  giving  her 
orders,  and  seeing  that  they  were  obeyed.  On  one  occa- 
sion an  agent  to  whom  she  had  given  directions  as  to  a 
particular  piece  of  work,  varied  from  his  instructions  in 
its  execution.  The  lady,  whose  coup  cTanl  was  as  perfect 
in  rural  aftliirs  as  that  of  her  son  in  war,  pointed  out  the 
error.  The  agent  excused  himself  by  saying,  that  "in 
his  judgment  the  work  was  done  to  more  advantage  than 
it  would  have  ))een  ])v  his  first  directioiLs."  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington  replied,  "  And  pray,  who  gave  you  any  exercise 
of  judgment  in  the  matter?  I  command  you,  sir;  there 
is  nothing  left  for  you  but  to  obey." 

Her  great  industry,  with  the  well-regulated  economy 
of  all  her  ctmcerns,  enabled  the  matron  to  dispense  con- 
siderable charities  to  the  poor,  although  her  own  circum- 
stances were  alwavs  far  from  rich.  All  manner  of  domes- 
tic  economics,  so  useful  in  those  times  of  privation  and 
trouble,  received  her  zealous  attention;  while  every- 
thing about  her  household  bore  marks  of  her  care  and 
management,  and  very  many  things  the  impress  of  her 
own  hands. 

In  a  very  humble  dwelling,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-two,  and  suffering  under  an  excruciating  disease 
(cancer  of  the  breast),  thus  lived  this  mother  of  the  first 
of  men,  preserving  unchimged  her  peculiar  nobleness 
and  independence  of  character.  She  was  continually 
visited  and  solaced  by  her  children  and  numerous  grand- 
children, particularly  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Lewis.  To  the 
repeated  and  earnest  solicitations  of  this  lady,  that  she 
would  remove  to  her  house  and  pass  the  remamder  of 
her  days ;  to  the  pressing  entreaties  of  her  son  that  she 
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would  make  Mount  Yemon  the  home  of  her  old  age^  the 
matron  replied;  ^I  thank  you  for  your  a£fectionate  and 
dutiful  offers,  but  my  wants  are  few  in  this  world,  and  I 
feel  perfectly  competent  to  take  care  of  myself*  Upon 
her  son-in-law,  Colonel  Fielding  Lewis  proposing  that  he 
should  relieve  her  in  the  direction  of  her  affidrs,  she 
observed ;  "  Do  you,  Fielding,  keep  my  books  in  order, 
for  your  eyesight  is  better  than  mine,  but  leave  the  ex- 
ecutive management  to  me/' 

One  weakness  alone  belonged  to  this  lofty-minded  and 
intrepid  woman,  and  that  proceeded  from  a  most  affect- 
ing cause.  It  was  a  fear  of  lightning.  In  early  life,  a 
female  friend  had  been  killed  at  her  side,  while  sitting  at 
the  table,  the  knife  and  fork  in  the  hands  of  the  unfor- 
tunate being  melted  by  the  electric  fluid.  The  matron 
never  recovered  from  the  shock  occasioned  by  this  dis- 
tressing iQcident.  On  the  approach  of  a  thimder-cloud, 
she  would  retire  to  her  chamber,  and  not  leave  it  again 
till  the  storm  had  passed  over. 

Always  pious,  in  her  latter  days  her  devotions  were 
performed  in  private.  She  was  in  the  habit  of  repairing 
every  day  to  a  secluded  spot,  formed  by  rocks  and  trees 
near  to  her  dwelling,  where,  abstracted  from  the  world 
and  worldly  things,  she  communed  ^vith  her  Creator  in 
humiliation  and  prayer. 

Late  in  the  year  1781,  on  the  return  of  the  combined 
armies  from  Yorktown,  the  mother  of  Washington  was 
permitted  again  to  see  and  embrace  her  illustrious  son, 
the  first  time  in  almost  seven  years.  As  soon  as  he  had 
dismounted,  in  the  midst  of  a  numerous  and  brilliant 
suite,  after  reaching  Fredericksburg,  he  sent  to  apprize 
her  of  his  arrival,  and  to  know  when  it  would  be  her 
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pleasure  to  receive  him.  And  now,  reader,  mark  the 
force  of  early  education  and  habits,  and  the  superiority 
of  the  Spartan  over  the  Persian  school,  in  this  interview 
of  the  Great  Washington  with  his  admirable  parent  and 
instructor.  No  ptigeantry  of  war  proclaimed  his  coming, 
no  trumpets  soinided,  no  banners  waved.  Alone  and  on 
foot,  the  jrencral-in-chief  of  the  combined  aimies  of 
France  and  America,  the  deliverer  of  his  coimtry,  the 
hero  of  the  age,  repaired  to  pay  his  humble  duty  to  her 
whom  he  venerated  as  the  author  of  his  being — the 
founder  of  his  fortunes  and  his  fame;  for  full  well  he 
knew  tliat  the  matron  was  made  of  sterner  stuff  than  to 
Ije  moved  by  all  the  pride  that  glory  ever  gave,  and  aU 
''  the  pomp  and  circumstance"  of  power. 

She  was  alone,  her  aged  hands  employed  in  the  Avorks 
of  domestic  industry,  when  the  good  news  was  announced, 
and  it  was  farther  told,  that  the  victor-chief  was  in  wait- 
ing at  the  threshold.  She  bid  him  welcome  by  a  warm 
embrace,  and  by  the  well-remembered  and  endearing 
name  of  George — the  familiar  name  of  his  childhood; 
she  inquired  as  to  his  health,  remarked  the  lines  which 
mighty  cares  and  many  toils  had  made  in  his  manly 
countenance,  spoke  much  of  old  times  and  old  friends, 
but  of  his  glory  not  one  word. 

Meantime,  in  the  village  of  Fredericksburg,  all  was  joy 
and  revelry ;  the  town  was  crowded  with  the  officers  of 
the  French  and  American  annies,  and  with  gentlemen 
for  many  miles  around,  w^ho  hastened  to  welcome  the 
conquerors  of  Coniwallis.*  The  citizens  got  up  a  splendid 
ball,  to  which  the  matron  was  specially  invited.  She 
observed,  that  although  her  dancing  days  were  pretty 

*  Sco  account  of  the  victory  at  Yorktown  in  Chapter  vi. 
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well  over,  she  should  feel  happy  in  contributing  to  the 
general  festivity,  and  consented  to  attend. 

The  foreign  officers  were  anxious  to  see  the  mother 
of  their  chief  They  had  heard  indistinct  rumors  touch- 
ing her  remarkable  life  and  character,  but  forming  their 
judgments  from  European  examples,  they  were  prepared 
to  expect  in  the  mother,  that  glitter  and  show  which 
would  have  been  attached  to  the  parents  of  the  great,  in 
the  coimtries  of  the  old  world.  How  were  they  sur- 
prised, when  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  son,  she  entered 
the  room,  dressed  in  the  very  plain,  yet  becoming  garb, 
worn  by  the  Virginia  lady  of  the  old  time.  Her  address 
always  dignified  and  imposing,  was  courteous,  though 
reserved.  She  received  the  complimentary  attentions 
which  were  paid  to  her  without  evincing  the  slightest 
elevation,  and  at  an  early  hour,  wishing  the  company 
much  enjoyment  of  their  pleasures,  observed,  that  it  was 
high  time  for  old  folks  to  be  in  bed,  and  retired,  leaning 
as  before  on  the  arm  of  her  son. 

The  foreign  officers  were  amazed  in  beholding  one 
whom  so  many  causes  conspired  to  elevate,  preserving 
the  even  tenor  of  her  life,  while  such  a  blaze  of  glory 
shone  upon  her  name  and  offspring.  It  was  a  moral 
spectacle  such  as  the  European  world  had  furnished  no 
examples.  Names  of  ancient  lore  were  heard  to  escape 
from  their  lips;  and  they  declared,  "if  such  are  the 
matrons  in  America,  well  may  she  boast  of  illustrious 
sons." 

It  was  on  this  festive  occasion,  that  General  Washing- 
ton danced  a  minuet  with  Mrs.  Willis.  It  closed  his 
dancing  days.  The  minuet  was  much  in  vogue  at  that 
period,  and  was  peculiarly  calculated  for  the  display  of 
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the  splendid  figure  of  the  chief,  and  his  natural  grace 
and  elegance  of  air  and  manner.  The  gallant  French- 
men who  were  present,  of  which  fine  people  it  may  be 
said  that  dancing  forms  one  of  the  elements  of  their  ex- 
istence, 80  much  admired  the  American  performance,  as 
to  admit  that  a  Parisian  education  could  not  have  im- 
proved it.  As  the  evening  advanced,  the  commander-in- 
chief  yielding  to  the  general  gayety  of  the  scene,  went 
dt)wn  some  dozen  couple  in  the  centre  dance  with  great 
spirit  and  satisfaction.* 

Previous  to  his  departure  for  Europe,  in  the  fall  of 
1784,  the  Marcpiis  de  Lafayettef  repaired  to  Fredericks- 
burg to  pay  his  parting  respects  to  the  mother,  and  to 
ask  her  blessing. 

Conducted  by  one  of  her  grandsons,  he  approached 
the  house,  when  the  young  gentleman  observing,  "  There, 
sir,  is  my  grandmother;"  the  marquis  beheld,  working  in 
her  garden,  clad  in  domestic-made  clothes,  and  her  gray 
head  covered  by  a  plain  straw  hat^  the  mother  of  "his 
hero,  his  friend,  and  a  country's  preserver."  The  lady 
saluted  him  kindly,  observing,  "Ah,  marquis,  you  see  an 
old  woman  ;  ])ut  come,  I  can  make  you  welcome  to  my 
poor  dwelling,  without  the  parade  of  changing  my  dress.*' 

Much  as  Lafayette  had  seen  and  heard  of  the  matron 

*  Ttic  venerable  widow  of  Oenenil  Alexander  namilton,  infonned  me,  that 
Wa.sl)in{;ton  was  never  known  to  dance  after  the  close  of  the  Uevolationary  war. 
Slio  was  present  at  many  balls  where  he  attended.  lie  woald  sometimei  walk 
throuf^h  a  figure  or  two  with  ladies,  during  the  evening,  bat  nevor  took  tho  steps  of 
the  dance. 

t  Lafiiyctte  revisited  tho  United  States  in  1784,  and  with  eager  steps  he  made  his 
way  to  Mount  Vernon  as  quickly  as  possible,  after  reaching  cor  shores.  He  was 
twice  a  guest  with  Washington  during  that  year ;  the  first  time  in  July,  and  the  last 
in  November.  An  account  of  these  visits  will  bo  found  in  another  part  of  this 
volume. 
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before,  on  this  interesting  interview  he  was  at  once 
charmed,  and  struck  with  wonder.  When  he  considered 
her  great  age,  the  transcendant  elevation  of  her  son, 
who,  surpassing  all  rivals  in  the  race  of  glory,  "  bore  the 
palm  alone,"  and  at  the  same  time  discovered  no  change 
in  her  plain,  yet  dignified  life  and  manners,  he  became 
assured  that  nature  had  not  cast  this  distinguished 
woman  in  an  ordinary  mould,  and  that  the  Boman 
matron  could  flourish  in  the  modem  day. 

The  marquis  discoiu'sed  of  the  happy  effects  of  the 
Revolution,  and  the  goodly  prospects  which  opened  upon 
regenerated  America ;  spoke  of  his  speedy  departure  for 
his  native  land ;  paid  the  tribute  of  his  heart,  in  his  love 
and  admiration  of  her  illustrious  son ;  and  concluded,  by 
asking  her  blessing.  She  gave  it  to  him,  and  to  the 
encomiums  which  he  had  lavished  upon  his  hero  and 
paternal  chief,  she  replied  in  these  words,  '^  I  am  not  sur- 
prised at  what  George  has  done,  for  he  was  always  a 
very  good  boy." 

Immediately  uftor  the  organization  of  the  present  gov- 
ernment,* the  chief  magistrate  repaired  to  Fredericks- 
burg, to  pay  his  humble  duty  to  his  mother,  preparatory 
to  Ills  departure  for  New  York.  An  affecting  scene  en- 
sued. The  son  feelingly  remarked  the  ravages  which 
a  torturing  disease  had  made  upon  the  aged  frame  of  the 
mother,  and  addressed  her  with  these  words :  "  The  peo- 
ple, madam,  have  been  pleased,  with  the  most  flattering 
unanimity,  to  elect  me  to*  the  chief  magistracy  of  these 
United  States,  but  before  I  can  assume  the  functions  of 
my  office,  I  have  come  to  bid  you  an  affectionate  fare- 
well.    So  soon  as  the  weight  of  public  business,  which 

^  In  the  spring  of  1789 
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must  necessarily  attend  the  outset  of  a  new  government, 
can  be  disposed  of,  I  shall  hasten  to  Virginia,  and" — 
Here  the  matron  inteiTupted  with — "  and  j^'ou  will  see 
me  no  more;  my  great  ago,  and  the  disease  which  is 
fast  approaching  my  vitals,  warn  me  that  I  shall  not  be 
long  in  this  world ;  I  trust  in  God  that  I  may  be  some- 
what prepared  for  a  better.  But  go,  George,  fulfil  the 
the  high  destinies  which  Heaven  appears  to  have  intended 
you  for;  go,  my  son,  and  may  that  Heaven's  and  a 
mother's  blessing  be  with  you  always" 

The  president  was  deeply  affected.  His  head  rested 
upon  the*  shoulder  of  his  parent,  whose  aged  aim  feebly, 
yet  fondly  encircled  his  neck.  That  brow  on  which 
fame  had  wreathed  the  purest  laurel  virtue  ever  gave  to 
created  man,  relaxed  from  its  lofty  bearing.  Tliat  look 
which  coidd  have  awed  a  Roman  senate  in  its  Fabrician 
day,  was  bent  in  filial  tenderness  upon  the  time-worn 
features  of  the  aged  nuitron.  He  wept  A  thousand 
recollections  crowded  upon  his  mind,  as  memory  re- 
tracing scenes  long  passed,  carried  him  back  to  the 
maternal  mansion  and  the  days  of  juvenility,  where  he 
beheld  that  mother,  whose  care,  education,  and  discipline, 
caused  him  to  reach  the  topmost  height  of  laudable  am- 
bition. Yet,  how  were  his  glories  forgotten,  while  he 
gazed  upon  her  whom,  wasted  by  time  and  malady,  he 
should  part  with  to  meet  no  more.  Her  predictions 
were  but  too  true.  The  disease  which  so  long  had  preyed 
upon  her  frame,  completed  its  triumph,  and  she  expired 
at  the  age  of  eightj^-five,  rejoicing  in  the  consciousness 
of  a  life  well  spent,  and  confiding  in  the  belief  of  a  blessed 
immortality. 

In  her  person,  the  matron  was  of  the  middle  size,  and 
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well  proportioned;  her  features  pleasing,  yet  strongly 
marked.  It  is  not  the  happiness  of  the  author  to  re- 
member her,  having  only  seen  her  with  infant  eyes. 
The  sister  of  the  chief  he  perfectly  well  remembers. 
She  was  a  most  majestic-looking  woman,  and  so  strikingly 
like  the  brother,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  frolic  to  throw  a 
cloak  around  her,  and  placing  a  military  hat  on  her  head, 
such  was  her  amazing  resemblance,  that  on  her  appear- 
ance, battalions  would  have  presented  arms,  and  senates 
risen  to  do  homage  to  the  chief* 

In  her  latter  days,  the  matron  often  spoke  of  her  own 
good  boy ;  of  the  merits  of  his  early  life ;  of  his  love  and 
duty;  but  of  the  deliverer  of  his  country — the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  great  republic,  never.  Call  you  this  insensi- 
bility ?  call  you  it  want  of  ambition  ?  Oh,  no ;  her  ambition 
had  been  gratified  to  overflowing.  In  her  Spartan  school 
she  had  taught  him  to  be  good — that  he  became  great^ 
was  a  consequence,  not  the  cause. 

Thus  lived  and  died  this  distinguished  woman.  Had 
she  been  of  the  olden  time,  statues  would  have  been 
erected  to  her  memory  in  the  capitol,  and  she  would 
have  been  called  the  Mother  of  Romans.  When  another 
century  shall  have  elapsed,  and  our  descendants  shall 
have  learned  the  true  value  of  liberty,  how  will  the  fome 
of  the  paternal  chief  be  cherished  in  story  and  in  song, 
nor  will  be  forgotten  her,  who  first  "  bent  the  twig"  to 
"  incline  the  tree"  to  glory. 

Then,  and  not  till  then,  Avill  youth  and  age,  maid  and 
matron,  aye,  and  bearded  men,  with  pilgrim  step,  repair 

♦  This  was  the  mother  of  Lawrence  Lewis,  the  favorite  nephew  of  Washington, 
who  married  Eleanor  Parke  Custis,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  Memoir  of  the 
author  of  these  Recollections. 
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to  the  now  neglected  grave  of  the  mother  of  Wash- 
ington* 

*  It  is  yet  a  neglected  grave.  This  Memoir  was  written  more  than  thirtj  yean 
ago.  It  was  first  published  in  the  Xatiotml  Gaztite^  on  the  13th  of  liaj,  1826.  It 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  at  the  time,  and  a  project  was  set  on  foot  for  the 
re-entombment  of  the  remains  of  the  matron,  and  the  erection  of  a  monnment  orer 
them.  This  movement  was  bj  no  means  confined  to  the  people  of  Vii^ginia.  It 
elicited  the  public  sympathy  throughout  the  Union.  The  press,  as  usual,  disciUfed 
the  subject,  and  a  New  York  paper  proposed  that  the  whole  matter  of  raiaing  the 
modenitc  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars,  for  the  erection  of  the  monument,  should  be 
left  cntiroly  in  the  bunds  of  "  the  American  Maids  and  Matrons."  Mr.  Gordon,  the 
proprietor  of  the  estate  on  which  was  the  matron's  grave,  bad  some  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Custis  on  the  subject,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Fredericksburg  got  up  a 
memorial.    But  the  whole  project  slumbered  for  several  years. 

Finally,  in  1833,  Silas  E.  Burrows,  Esq.,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  undertook  to 
erect  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  mother  of  Washington,  at  his  own  expense. 
The  comer-stone  was  laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  very  near  her  grave,  a  spot 
whicli  i<lio  herself  had  selected  for  burial,  on  the  laud  of  her  son-in-law,  Colonel 
Fielding  Lewis,  near  the  ledge  of  rocks  where  she  used  to  retire  for  meditation  and 
devotion.  It  was  placed  by  Andrew  Jackson,  then  president  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  seventh  of  May,  1833,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  concourse  of  people.  He 
went  down  the  Potonmc  from  Washington  city,  on  the  sixth,  and  was  met  at  Potomac 
creek,  nine  miles  from  Fredericksburg,  by  the  monument  committee  of  that  city. 
Ho  was  received  by  a  military  escort,  by  whom  he  was  conducted  to  the  residence 
of  Doctor  Walla(*e,  in  Fix'dcricksburg,  where  he  was  entertained  until  the  following 
day,  when  a  large  military  and  civic  procession  was  formed,  proceeded  to  the  grare, 
and  there  engaged  in  imposing  ceremonies. 

The  procession  was  formed  in  the  following  order : — 

1.  A  detachment  of  cavalry. 

2.  The  chief  architect  and  masonic  societies.  In  this  division,  Silas  £.  BurrowB, 
of  New  York,  was  assigned  a  conspicuous  and  honorable  station. 

3.  The  president  of  the  United  States  in  an  open  carriage,  with  the  heads  of  de- 
partments, and  his  private  secretary  (Major  Donclson),  accompanied  by  the  monii> 
mcnt  committee. 

4.  The  clergy,  and  relatives  of  Washington. 

5.  The  mayor  and  common  council  of  Fredericksburg. 

6.  A  handsome  company  of  small  boys,  in  complete  uniform,  with  wooden  guns. 

7.  The  officers  of  the  army  and  nQ.Yj  of  the  United  States,  and  the  inrited 
strangers. 

8.  A  battalion  of  volunteers  under  the  command  of  Major  Fatten,  and  several 
companies  of  infantry  from  Washington  and  Alexandria,  with  the  marine  band. 

9.  Strangers  and  citizens,  six  abreast. 

It  was  estimated  that  at  least  fifteen  thousand  persons  were  present  on  the  oeca- 
lion.    After  an  appropriate  prayer  by  the  Reverend  £.  C.  M'Gnire  (since  aathorof 
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a  t^waofb  on  tlie  Befllgioiis  CaMiaeter  of  WtMngton),  Hr.  BtsMtt,  one  of  the  mem- 
ben  of  tfia  moanment  eommittee,  delirerad  an  eloquent  addreM  to  the  prteideiit  on 
the  *fc^»-<^t*P  of  iier  whom  they  loagfat  to  honor.  The  president  made  a  most  toadi- 
ing  rq»l jf  and  as  he  depoatted  an  inscribed  plate  in  the  comer  stone,  be  said,  "Fellow- 
dtiainiy  at  yoor  request^  and  in  your  name,  I  now  depoelte  this  plate  in  the  spot 
JBStinnd  for  it;  and  when  the  American  pilgrim  shall,  in  after  ages,  come  np  to  this 
hig^  and  bolyplaoe,  and  lay  his  hand  npon  this  sacred  oolamn,  may  he  recall  the 
Tirtaea  of  her  who  sleeps  beneath,  and  depart  with  his  afflMstions  poriiSed,  and  his 
piety  ftnagthened,  while  he  inrokes  blessings  npon  the  memoiy  of  tiie  mother  of 
WMUqgton." 
Ifn.  Sigonmey  thns  wrote,  in  reference  to  this  erent  :— 

**  Long  hast  tfaon  slept  unnoticed.    Nature  stole 

In  her  soft  minstrelsy  around  thy  bed. 

Spreading  her  Tcmal  tissue,  Tiolet^mmed, 

And  pearied  with  dews. 

She  bade  bright  summer  bring 

Gifts  of  firankincense,  with  sweet  song  of  bhds. 

And  autumn  cast  his  reaper's  coronet 
.  Down  at  thy  feet,  and  stormy  winter  speak 

Sternly  of  man's  neglect    But  now  we  come 

To  do  thee  homage — Mother  of  our  chief ! — 

Fit  homage,  sudi  as  honoreth  him  who  pays. 

Methinks  we  see  thee,  as  in  olden  time— 

Simple  in  gub,  mijestic,  and  serene; 

UnmoTed  by  pomp  or  circnmstances ;  in  truth 

Inflexible ;  and,  with  a  Spartan  zeal, 

Bepressing  vice  and  making  folly  grare. 

Thou  didst  not  deem  it  woman's  part  to  waste 

Life  in  inglorioas  sloth — to  sport  a  while 

Amid  the  flowers,  or  on  the  summer  wave. 

Then,  fleet  like  the  Ephemeron,  away, 

Building  no  temple  in  her  children's  hearts, 

Save  to  the  vanity  and  pride  of  life 

Which  she  had  worshipped. 

For  the  might  that  clothed 

The  "Pater  Patrife"— for  the  glorious  deeds 

That  make  Mount  Vernon's  tomb  a  Mecca  shrine 

For  all  the  earth,  what  thanks  to  thee  are  due, 

Who,  'mid  his  elements  of  being  wrought. 

We  know  not — Heaven  can  tell." 

The  monument  thns  commenced,  was  never  finished.  Everything  was  completed 
but  the  obelisk  with  which  it  was  to  be  surmounted,  and  the  inscription.  Commer- 
cial reverses  soon  afterward  befel  the  noble  inceptor  and  designer,  and  he  was  com* 
oelled  to  abandon  lus  patriotic  work.    And  with  shame  be  it  spoken,  the  citizens  of 
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Vii^^inia  have  left  the  unfinished  monument  to  cramble  into  dust,  and  tho  mother 
of  Washington  to  remain  unhonored.  Yet  there  is  a  ray  of  light.  A  correspondent 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Patriot,  writing  from  Whampoa,  in  China,  under  date  of 
December  20,  1858,  speaks  tims  of  Mr.  Burrows  and  the  monument: — 

"I  supposed  ho  was  long  since  dead,  and  that  his  monument  and  memory  would 
perish  togctlicr.  But  he  still  lives  ;  and  though  his  great  object  is  suspended,  it  is 
not  abandoned,  but  only  adjourned  till  he  can  recuperate  his  fortunes.  I  met  with 
him  in  Hong  Kong,  where,  with  two  sons,  Iio  is  conducting  commercial  enterprises, 
and  sails  back  and  forward  between  Ciiina  and  California  with  as  little  thought  as 
you  in  taking  the  railroad  for  Boston.  An  old  man  and  lame,  on  the  other  side  of 
tlio  globe,  so  far  from  his  monument,  and  forgotten  around  the  monument,  even,  as 
well  as  at  home,  it  was  touching  to  the  heart  to  fmd  him  hero,  with  one  object,  one 
thought,  one  last  effort,  remembering  tho  '  Mother  of  Washington,'  when  be  himself 
had  pa.sscd  from  the  memory  of  the  living." 

I  visited  that  unfinished  monument  near  the  close  of  1848,  when  the  huge  obelisk 
of  white  marble,  ready  for  the  sculptor's  hand  lay  there,  broken  and  defaced.  The 
monument  is  also  of  white  marble,  and  even  in  its  unfinished  state,  had  an  imposing 
appearance.  The  years  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  have  now  passed  by 
since  that  comer-stone  was  laid,  with  so  much  pomp  and  promise,  to  the  memory 
of  her,  of  whom  it  was  said  by  a  distingushcd  gentleman  in  the  city  of  modem  Rome, 
that  she  was  "  tiic  most  fortunate  of  American  matrons,  in  having  given  to  her  coun- 
try and  to  the  world,  a  hero  without  ambition,  and  a  patriot  without  reproach;"  and 
yet  the  monument  is  unfmishcd.  It  stands  there  silently  appealing  to  national  patri* 
otism  and  local  prido  to  sculpture  its  ornaments  and  seat  its  obelisk.  It  does 
more ;  it  rebukes  the  insensibility  of  tho  sons  and  daughters  of  Vii^inia,  to  the 
memory  of  the  most  honored  woman  of  the  land.  Year  after  year  the  dust  of  the 
plain  has  lodged  upon  the  top  of  the  half-fmishcd  pile,  and  the  winds  have  planted 
the  seeds  of  flowers  and  weeds  wild  there ;  and  upon  the  base  where  that  noble  obelisk 
should  stand,  the  sun,  the  rain,  and  the  dew,  annually  weave  green  garlands  and 
festoons,  as  if  rebuking  tho  indolence  or  avarice  of  insensate  man.  Even  the  marble 
tablet  upon  which  was  to  be  inscribed  the  simple  word.«i, 

MARY,  THE  MOTHER  OF  WASHINGTON, 
is  covered  with  green  moss ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  tell  the  stranger  that  near  him 
lie  tho  mortal  remains  of  her  who  gave  birtii  to  the  Fatiibb  of  his  Couktrt. 

A  picture  of  this  unfinished  monument  may  bo  found  in  Lossing^i  Fidd-Book  of 
the  Revolution. 
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CHAPTER  II 

WASHINGTON  AT   MOUNT   VERNON. 
Mis.  Wasuingtom^  MnnATuxx— WABimroTOx's  Lkttkb  to  Hra  ov  accbptiko  tue  Com 

MAITD    OF    Tm  AKMT  — MbMBSB  OF  TEX  YlROIXIA  HOUSK    OF   BVBOXWKS  —  Hu    PbBSONAI 

AmAcnoirs— Manbxok-Housx  at  Mouvt  Vbbnox— Tdb  Chabx— Hzb  CoMPAirr— A  Maa- 
T«B  OF  Slatb— BiLLT— Bisuop— Thb  Militakt  Hat  and  Wab  Bwobd  — Billt  at 
Moinrr  Yxbnov— WABinN6T0M*8  Ezxmption  fbom  Disxase— An  Eablt  Bibxb— Hn 
Habits  ix  Pbivatb  and  Pitblic  — His  Costume -- His  Wab  IIobsb— His  Ouxstb  and 

His  Dunxs— Toub  of  His  Fabms— A  Dbscription  of  IIim  — Usx  of  thx  Umbbxlla 

ToAsit— Washinoton's  EyxNiNos— His  Habit  in  Wintxb— His  Exxbcisx— PAXTiALrry 
TO  CinLDKBsr— WAsnnroTON  an  Obsxbteb  of  tub  Sabbato. 

Forty  years  a  husband,  General  Washington  retained 
an  old-fashioned  habit  of  husbands,  as  he  always  did  the 
ease  and  elegance  of  old-fashioned  manners.*  From  the 
time  of  his  marriage,  until  he  ceased  to  live  in  nature,  he  » 
wore  suspended  from  his  neck,  by  a  gold  chain,  and  rest- 
ing oil  his  bosom,  the  miniature  portrait  of  his  wnfe.  The 
letter  wliich  he  wrote  to  her,  upon  his  acceptance  of  the 
command  of  the  American  army,f  is  a  proof,  both  of  his 

♦  Washington  was  married  in  January  1759,  and  died  in  December  1799. 

t  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter,  transcribed  from  the  autograph  prescned 

at  Arlington  house.     It  is  the  only  letter  from  Washington  to  his  wife  known  to  be 

in  existence : — 

"Philadelphia,  June  18,  1775. 

"  Mr  Dearest  :  I  am  now  sit  down  to  write  you  on  a  subject  which  fills  me  wiih- 
inexpressible  concern,  and  this  concern  is  greatly  aggravated  and  increased  when  I 
reflect  upon  the  uneasiness  I  know  it  will  give  you.  It  has  been  determined  in 
Congress  that  the  whole  armyHised  for  the  defence  of  the  American  cause  shall  be 
put  under  my  care,  and  that  it  is  necessary  for  mo  to  proceed  immediately  to  Boston 
to  take  upon  me  the  command  of  it. 

**  You  may  believe  me,  my  dear  Patsy,  when  I  assure  you  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner, that,  so  far  from  seeking  this  appointment,  I  have  used  every  endeavor  in  my 
power  to  avoid  it,  not  only  from  my  unwillingness  to  part  with  you  and  the  family 
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conjugal  tenderness,  and  diffidence  in  receiving  so  im- 
portant a  commission ;  also,  of  the  j^iirity  of  his  hearty 
and  of  the  generous  and  nobly  disinterested  motives 
which  governed  his  life  and  actions. 

Soon  after  his  marriage.  Colonel  Washington  became 
settled  at  Mount  Venion,'^  and  was  elected  frequently 

but  from  a  consciousness  of  its  ,l>eing  a  trust  too  great  for  my  capftcity,  and  that  I 
should  enjoy  more  real  happiness  in  one  month  with  you  at  home  than  I  have  the 
most  distant  prospect  of  finding  abroad,  if  my  stay  were  to  bo  seven  times  serea 
yenrs.  But  as  it  has  been  a  kind  of  destiny  that  has  thrown  me  upon  this  service,  I 
shall  hope  that  my  undertaking  it  is  designed  to  answer  some  good  purpose.  Ton 
mi{;ht,  and  I  suppose  did  perceive,  from  the  tenor  of  my  letters,  that  I  was  appre- 
hensive I  could  not  avoid  this  appointment,  as  I  did  not  pretend  to  intimate  frhen 
I  should  return.  That  was  the  cose.  It  was  utterly  out  of  my  power  to  refuse 
this  appointment  without  exposing  my  character  to  such  censures  as  would  have 
roflectcd  <lishonor  upon  myself  and  given  pain  to  my  friends.  This  I  am  sore 
could  not,  and  ought  not,  to  bo  pleasing  to  yon,  and  must  have  lessened  me  con- 
siderably in  my  own  esteem.  I  shall  rely,  therefore,  confidently  on  that  Providence 
which  hns  hen'tofore  preserved  and  been  bountiful  to  me,  not  doubting  bnt  that  I 
shall  return  safe  to  you  in  the  fall.  I  shall  feel  no  pain  from  the  toil  or  the  danger 
of  the  campaign ;  my  unhappiness  will  flow  from  the  uneasiness  I  know  yoa  will 
feel  from  being  left  alone.  I  therefore  l>eg  that  you  will  summon  your  whole 
fortitude,  and  pass  your  time  as  agreeably  as  possible.  Nothing  will  give  me  so 
much  sincere  satisfaction  as  to  hear  this,  and  to  hear  it  from  your  own  pen.  My 
earnest  and  ardent  desire  is,  that  you  would  pursiuo  any  plan  that  is  most  likely  to 
pro<luce  content  and  a  tolerable  degree  of  tranquillity  ;  and  it  must  add  greatly  to 
my  uneasy  feelings  to  hear  that  you  arc  dissatisfied  or  complaining  at  what  I  redly 
could  not  avoid. 

"  As  life  is  always  uncertain,  and  common  prudence  dictates  to  every  man  the 
necessity  of  settling  his  temporal  concerns,  while  it  is  in  his  power,  and  while  the 
mind  is  calm  and  undisturbed,  I  have,  since  I  came  to  this  place  (for  I  had  not  time 
to  do  it  before  I  left  home),  got  Colonel  Pendleton  to  draft  a  will  for  me,  by  the 
directions  I  gave  him,  which  will  I  now  enclose.  The  provision  made  for  yon  in 
cose  of  my  death  will,  I  hope,  be  agreeable. 

"  I  shall  add  nothing  more,  as  I  have  several  letters  to  write,  but  to  desire  that  yon 
will  remember  me  to  your  friends,  and  to  assure  you  that  I  am,  with  the  moat 
unfeigned  reijord,  my  dear  Patsy,  your  afTectionate,  At*." 

*  The  eminence  which  gave  name  to  the  whole  estate  on  the  Potomac,  owned  by 
Washington,  and  on  which  the  mansion  was  built,  was  called  Mount  Vernon  fai 
honor  of  Admiral  Vernon  of  the  British  navy.  Lawrence  Washington,  half-broCher 
of  George,  and  owner  of  the  estate  at  that  time,  hod  served  in  the  British  army  bdbn 
Carthagena,  where  Vernon  was  the  naval  commander.    Lawrence  died  in  July  1781^ 
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from  the  county  of  Fairfax  to  the  house  of  burgesses  * 
During  the  reigns  of  the  provincial  governors,  Bote- 

tt  the  earljage  of  tbirty-foar  years,  leaving  a  wife  and  infant  daaghter.  The  Moant 
Vernon  estate  was  bcqaeathcd  to  that  daaghter,  and  in  the  event  of  her  decease  withoot 
issne,  the  property  was  to  pass  into  the  ahsolate  possession  of  George,  to  whom,  in 
his  will,  Lawrence  had  entrusted  the  chief  care  of  his  affairs,  although  he  was  the 
yonngest  executor.  He  was  then  only  twenty  years  of  af^e.  The  daughter  did  not 
long  snrvivc  her  father,  and  Mount  Vomon  became  the  property  of  George  Wash- 
ington. In  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  London,  soon  after  his  marriage,  Washington 
wrote  eonceming  his  home:  "No  estate  in  United  America  is  more  pleasantly 
sitoated.  In  a  high  and  healthy  country ;  in  a  latitude  between  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold ;  on  one  of  the  finest  rivers  in  the  world — a  river  well  stock  with  van- 
cos  kinds  of  fish  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  in  the  spring  with  shad,  herring, 
bass,  earp,  stnrgeon,  &c.,  in  great  abundance.  The  borders  of  the  estate  are  washed 
by  more  than  ten  miles  of  tide- water ;  several  valuable  fisheries  appertain  to  it;  the 
whole  shore,  in  fact,  is  one  entire  fishery." 

*  While  engaged  in  the  campaign  of  1758,  Colonel  Washington  was  elected  a 
representative  of  Frederick  county,  in  the  Virginia  house  of  burgesses.  Just  pre- 
Tions  to  the  election,  his  friends  urged  him  to  leave  the  army  for  a  few  days,  and 
give  the  weight  of  his  personal  presence  in  favor  of  himself,  as  a  candidate.  The 
public  good  required  him  to  remain  with  the  army,  and  as  that  always  outweighed 
every  private  consideration,  ho  refused  to  leave.  There  were  four  candidates, 
and  he  was  chosen  by  a  largo  majority  over  all  his  competitors.  "  Tour  friends," 
wrote  one  of  his  correspondents,  *'  have  been  very  sincere,  so  that  you  have  received 
more  votes  than  any  other  candidate.  Colonel  Ward  sat  on  the  bench  and  repre- 
sented you,  and  he  was  carried  round  the  town  in  the  midst  of  a  general  applause, 
and  huzzaing  for  Colonel  Washington."  This  was  a  gratifying  result  for  the  young 
commander,  for  he  had  received  the  support  of  the  people  among  whom,  in  the  most 
trying  times,  he  had  been  compelled  to  exercise  strong  military  restraint. 

This  election  cost  Colonel  Washington  thirty-nine  pounds  and  six  shillings,  Vir- 
ginia currency.  '*  Among  the  items  of  charge  which  have  been  preserved,"  says 
Sparks,  "  are  a  hogshead  and  a  barrel  of  punch,  thirty-five  gallons  of  wine,  forty- 
three  gallons  of  strong  beer,  cider,  and  dinner  for  his  friends." 

Colonel  Washington  was  a  member  of  the  house  of  burgesses  for  about  fifteen 
jears.  Soon  after  the  meeting  of  that  body,  in  January  1757,  when  Washington 
appeared  there  as  a  member  for  the  first  time,  it  was  resolved  to  return  thanks  to 
him  for  the  distinguished  service  he  had  rendered  his  country  in  the  field.  Upon 
Speaker  Robinson  devolved  the  pleasing  duty.  *'  As  soon  as  Colonel  Washington 
took  his  seat,"  says  Mr.  Wirt,  *'  Mr.  Robinson,  in  obedience  to  the  order,  and  fol- 
lowing the  impulse  of  his  own  generous  and  grateful  heart,  discharged  the  duty  with 
g^at  dignity,  but  with  such  warmth  of  coloring,  and  8tren«;th  of  expression,  as 
entirely  to  confound  the  young  hero.  He  rose  to  express  his  acknowledgments  for 
the  honor,  but  such  was  his  trepidation  and  confUsion,  that  he  could  not  give  dis- 
tinct utterance  to  a  single  syllable.     He  blushed,  stammered,  and  trembled  for  a 
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toiirt"^  and  Edenjf  the  courts  of  WilliarasburgJ  and  An- 
napolis^  displayed  as  much  of  the  polish  of  high  life  as  was 

second ;  wlicn  the  speaker  relieved  liiro  by  a  stroke  of  address  that  would  have  done 
lionor  to  Ix)uis  the  Fourteentii  in  his  proudest  and  happiest  moment.  '  Sit  down 
Mr.  Washington/  said  he,  with  a  conciliatory  smile,  'your  modesty  is  eqoal  to 
your  valor,  and  that  surpasses  the  power  of  any  lan(;uaf;e  that  I  possess.' " 

*  Lord  Botetourt,  one  of  the  kind's  lords  of  the  bedchamber,  arriTcd  iu  Virginia 
as  governor  of  the  colony,  in  the  autumn  of  1 7C8.  lie  was  the  successor  of  Governor 
Fauquier.  He  was  an  Kngti.sliman ;  upright,  honorable,  benevolent  and  accom- 
plished. When  asked  by  the  king,  on  receiving  his  appointment,  "  When  will  yon 
be  ready  to  go  ?"  he  promptly  re]>licd,  "  To-night."  Uis  manners  were  very  con- 
ciliator}'. For  tiiis  reason  Junius  described  him  as  a  "  cringing,  bowing,  fawning, 
and  sword-bearing  courtier ;"  and  Horace  Walpolo  said,  on  his  departure,  "  if  his 
graces  don't  captivate  the  Virginians, he  will  enrage  them  to  fur}';  for  I  take  all  his 
doiirtur  to  be  enamelled  on  iron."  Like  others  of  his  class.  Lord  Botctonrt  had 
underrated  the  people  he  had  consented  to  govern ;  and  his  ostentations  display  of 
vice-regal  pomp,  when  proceeding  to  open  the  Virginia  assembly,  for  the  first  time, 
disgusted  them.  He  was,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  best  of  the  royal  governors  ever 
vouchsafed  to  Virginia,  and  his  memory  is  cherished  with  affection  in  the  Old 
Dominion.  On  the  green,  in  front  of  William  and  Mary  College,  at  Williamsbuiig, 
is  a  statue  of  Lord  Botetourt.  He  died  in  1771,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
Dunmore. 

t  Sir  Robert  Eden  was  the  last  of  the  royal  governors  of  Maryland,  and  snc- 
ceeded  Governor  Sharpe  in  1768.  He  was  a  very  amiable  gentleman,  and  at  the 
commencement  of  revolutionary  movements  against  royal  authority,  he  was  dis- 
posed to  be  very  conciliatory  toward  the  people  of  Maryland.  But,  as  royal  gover- 
nor, he  was  compelled  to  obey  the  commands  of  his  king  and  his  ministers,  and  in 
so  doing,  he  offended  the  republican  sentiment  of  his  colony,  and  was  obliged  to 
abdicate.  He  returned  after  the  war  to  recover  his  estates,  and  died  at  Annapolis^ 
in  September  1784.     His  wife  was  sister  to  Lord  Baltimore. 

X  Williamsburg,  as  we  have  elsewhere  remarked,  was  made  the  capital  of  Vir^ 
ginia  at  an  early  day,  and  the  governors  held  courts  there  in  a  style  approaching 
that  of  royalty  itself,  only  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  remains  of  the  "palace"  of  I«ord 
Dunmore  may  yet  be  seen.  These  consist  of  the  two  wings.  The  whole  was  con- 
structed of  brick.  The  centre  portion  was  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire,  while  o^ 
cupicd  by  the  French  troops,  immediately  after  the  surrender  of  Comwallis,  at  Toik- 
town.  It  was  seventy-four  feet  long  and  sixty-eight  feet  wide,  and  occnpied  the  site 
of  the  old  palace  of  Governor  Spot  ts wood,  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Attached  to  the  palace  were  three  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  beantifally 
laid  out  in  gardens,  parks,  carriage-ways,  and  a  bowling-green. 

\  Annapolis,  on  the  Chesapeake,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Severn,  became  the  scat  of 
the  government  of  Maryland  in  the  year  1694,  when  all  the  records  and  offices  were 
moved  there  from  St.  Marys,  the  first  capital.  There,  as  at  Williamshorg,  was 
found  the  most  polished  society ;  and  of  so  much  importance  were  these  two  placea 
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to  be  found  in  the  larger  cities  of  Europe,  with  far  less  of 
their  corruptions  and  debaucheries.  It  was  the  custom 
for  gentiemen  of  fortune  to  have  their  town  houses  du- 
ring the  sessions  of  the  legislature,  where  they  lived  in 
great  splendor  and  hospitality.  Colonel  Washington  was 
of  this  number.  His  personal  attractions,  not  less  than 
his  early  renown  in  arms,  made  him  a  subject  of  much 
interest  to  the  Europeans,  who  were  frequent  visiters  to 
the  capitals  of  Virginia  and  Maryland.  Straight  as  an 
Indian  arrow,  he  was  easily  distinguished  in  the  gay 
crowds  which  appeared  at  the  palaces  of  the  vice-kings, 
by  a  something  in  his  air  and  manner  which  bespoke  no 
ordinary  man.  His  lower  limbs,  being  formed  mathe- 
matically straight,  he  walked,  as  it  were,  on  parallel 
lines,  while  his  mode  of  placing  and  taking  up  his  feet 
resembled  the  step  of  precision  and  care  so  remarkable 
in  the  aboriginal  children  of  the  forest.  He  might  be 
termed  rather  a  silent  than  a  speaking  member  of  the 
house  of  burgesses,  although  he  sometimes  addressed  the 
chair,  and  was  listened  to  with  attention  and  respect, 
while  the  excellence  of  his  judgment  was  put  in  requisi- 
tion on  all  committees,  either  of  important  general  or 
local  policy.* 

considered,  in  point  of  social  character,  that  the  first  theatrical  performances  ever 
given  in  America,  by  a  regular  company,  were  at  those  two  places.  The  toleration 
extended  to  such  amusements  by  the  Anglican  church,  then  the  establislied  church  in 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  may  have  had  some  influence  in  causing  Hallara  and  his 
company  first  to  try  their  fortunes  there.  It  was  in  1752  and  1753  that  the  perform- 
ances were  first  presented  in  those  two  cities ;  and  it  is  on  record,  that  Washington, 
who  was  very  fond  of  dramatic  entertainments,  attended  them  at  both  places. 

♦  So  in  the  continental  Congress,  of  which  Washington  was  a  member  in  1774 
and  1775.  He  had  no  ability  for  an  extemporary  speaker,  and  did  not  there  engage 
in  the  public  debates.  He  was  an  excellent  counsellor,  and  was  assiduous  in  his  at- 
tendance at  Carpenter's  hall  whenever  the  Congress  was  in  session.  Patrick  Ilcnr}', 
when  asked,  on  his  return  homo  from  the  Congress,  whom  ho  considered  the  greatest 
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When  Colonel  Washington  first  resided  at  Mount  Ver- 
non, both  the  mansion-house  and  estate  were  inconsider- 
able. All  the  embellishments  of  the  house  and  groundB 
are  owing  to  his  creative  hand.  Prior  to  the  War  for  In- 
dependence, he  was  much  attached  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  chase,  and  is  described  as  a  bold  and  fearless  rider. 
He  kept  hounds  for  a  short  time  after  the  Revolution,  but 
declined  hunting  altogether  about  1787  or  '88. 

He  was  never  disposed  to  conviviality,  but  liked  the 
cheerful  converse  of  the  social  l)oard.  He  indulged  in 
no  games  of  chance,  except  in  the  olden  times,  when  re- 
quired to  make  up  a  party  at  whist,  in  playing  for  a 
trifle ;  although,  for  many  j^ears,  play  of  all  kinds  was 
unknown  in  his  household.'-"  After  his  retirement  from 
pul)lic  life,  all  the  time  which  he  could  spare  from  his 
lil)rary,  was  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  his  estates, 
and  the  elegant  and  tasteful  arrangement  of  his  house 
and  grounds.     He  was  his  own  surveyor,-}"  and  the  dis- 

man  in  that  body,  replied :  "  If  you  speak  of  eloquence,  Mr.  Ratled|^,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, is  by  far  the  greatest  orator ;  but  if  you  speak  of  solid  information  and  floiind 
jadf;mcnt,  Colonel  Washington  is  unquestionably  tlie  greatest  man  on  that  floor." 

*  During  his  younger  married  life,  Washington  indulged  in  all  lawful  amna^ 
ments.  His  home  was  a  gay  one,  and  almost  every  day  ho  had  company  at  dinner. 
"  Would  any  person  believe,"  he  says  in  his  diary,  in  1768,  "  that,  with  a  kundrtd  atid 
one  coirs  actually  reported  at  a  late  enumeration  of  the  cattle,  I  shoald  still  be 
obliged  to  buy  butter  for  my  family  V*  The  hunting  days,  which  occnned  fbft* 
quently,  generally  ended  in  a  dinner  at  Belvoir,  the  seat  of  tho  Fairfaxes,  a  little 
lower  on  the  X'otoniuc,  or  at  Mount  Vernon — more  frequently  at  the  latter.  The 
company  usually  staid  all  night,  and  bad  weather  might  keep  them  there.  Waih- 
ington  was  indifferent  to  games,  but  on  such  occasions  he  resorted  to  tbem  to 
amuse  his  guests.  On  one  of  these,  ho  records  in  his  diary :  "  At  home  all  day  at 
cards ;  it  snowing/' 

t  A  facsimile  of  tho  record  of  one  of  tho  latest  of  his  surveys,  is  presented  in  tUa 
work.  Snrveyinp^  was  Washington's  earliest  occupation  for  gun,  he  having  bean 
employed  in  that  business  by  Lord  Fairfax,  who  owned  immense  tracts  of  land  ia 
tho  valleys  beyond  tho  Blue  Kidge.  Washington  set  out  on  his  first  tnnrejii^ 
expedition,  on  account  of  Lord  Fairfax,  in  March,  1 748,  just  one  month  ftom  ths 
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position  and  appearance  of  his  farms,  gave  evident  proofs 
that  the  genius  of  useful  improvement  had  directed  its 
energies  with  beneficial,  as  well  as  ornamental  effects. 

As  a  master  of  slaves,  General  Washington  was  con- 
sistent^ as  in  every  other  relation  of  his  meritorious  life. 
They  were  comfortably  lodged,  fed,  and  clothed ;  required 
to  do  a  full  and  fair  share  of  duty ;  well  cared  for  in  sick- 
ness and  old  age,  and  kept  in  strict  and  proper  discipline. 
These,  we  hiunbly  conceive,  comprise  all  the  charities  of 
slavery.  To  his  old  servants,  where  long  and  faithful 
services  rendered  them  worthy  of  attachment  and  esteem, 
he  was  most  kind.  His  himtsman  and  Revolutionary  at- 
tendant^ Will  Lee,  commonly  called  Billy,  was  specially 
provided  for,  and  survived  his  master  a  good  many  years. 
Will  had  been  a  stout  active  man,  and  a  famous  horse- 
man, but>  from  accident^  was  a  cripple  for  many  years 
before  his  death,  which  occurred  at  a  very  advanced  age.* 
This  ancient  follower,  both  in  the  chase  and  war,  foimed 
a  most  interesting  relic  of  the  cliief,  and  received  con- 
siderable largesses  Jfrom  the  numerous  visitei^s  to  Mount 
Vernon.     The  slaves  were  left  to  be  emancipated  at  the 

day  on  which  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age.  I  have  before  me  his  original  drawings 
of  the  plan  for  laying  out  the  grounds  around  the  Mount  Vernon  mansion,  made 
after  his  return  from  the  army  and  retirement  to  private  life,  in  1784.  A  partirular 
account  of  these  may  be  found  in  a  volume  entitled,  **  Mount  Vtrnon,  ami  its  Asso- 
ciations" published  in  1859,  by  W.  A.  Townsend  &  Company,  New  York. 

*  1  visited  Mount  Vernon  in  October,  1858,  where  I  saw  an  old  mulatto,  named 
VITestford,  who  had  been  a  resident  there  since  August,  1801.  He  was  raised  in  the 
family  of  Judge  Bushrod  Washington,  who  came  into  possession  of  Mount  Vernon, 
by  inheritance,  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Washington.  Westford  knew  Billy  well.  His 
master  hanng  left  him  a  house,  and  a  pension  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year, 
Dilly  became  a  spoiled  child  of  fortune.  He  was  quite  intemperate  at  times,  and 
finally  delirium  tremens^  with  all  its  horrors,  seized  him.  Westford  frequently  re- 
lieved him  on  such  occasions,  by  bleeding  him.  One  morning,  a  little  more  than 
thirty  years  ago,  Westford  was  sent  for  to  bring  Billy  out  of  a  fit.  The  blood  would 
not  flow.    Billv  was  dead  ! 
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death  of  Mrs.  Wa.shington;  but  it  was  found  necessary 
{(or  pnidcuiial  reasons)  to  give  them  their  freedom  in  one 
year  after  the  general's  decease.  Although  many  of 
them,  with  a  view  to  their  liberation,  hod  been  instructed 
in  mechanic  trades,  yet  tliey  succeeded  very  badly  as  free- 
men :  so  true  is  the  axiom,  *^  that  the  hour  which  makes 
man  a  slave,  takes  half  his  worth  away." 

Bishop,  an  English  soldier,  fonned  an  interesting  re- 
miniscence of  the  war  of  '55.  He  ])elonged  to  Brad- 
dock's  own  regiment ;  and,  on  account  of  possessing  su- 
perior intelligence,  was  detailed  as  a  body-servant,  to 
accompany  that  ill-fated  commander  on  the  expedition 
to  Fort  du  (iuesne.'^'  Bishop  finnly  believed  in  the 
Providence  which  shielded  the  provincial  colonel,  in  the 
memorable  battle  of  Monongahela,  and  observed,  he  was 
the  only  mounted  officer  left.  The  enemy  knew  him 
well,  from  their  having  felt  him  severely,  the  year  be- 

*  On  account  of  boundary  disputes,  at  about  tlic  middle  of  the  lost  century,  the 
French  and  English  in  America,  engaged  in  a  war,  and  finally  hostilities  between 
the  two  nations  were  officially  declared.  The  war  commenced  in  the  Ohio  region. 
Englishmen  attempted  to  build  a  fort  at  the  forks  of  the  Ohio,  upon  territory  cUumed 
by  the  French.  The  latter,  aided  by  Indians,  drove  the  English  off,  finished  the 
fort,  and  named  it  Du  Quesne,  in  honor  of  the  govcrnor-gcncnil  of  Canada.  Against 
this  fort  Gencnil  nraddock,  nn  Irish  officer  of  considerable  military  renown,  led  an 
expedition  in  the  year  1755.  After  much  toil  and  difficulty  he  reached  the  Monon- 
gahela early  in  the  month  of  July.  Washington,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  accom- 
panied him  as  aid.  On  the  ninth,  they  suddenly  fell  into  an  Indian  ambush,  and  a 
terrible  encounter  ensued  between  French  and  Indians  on  one  side,  and  English 
and  provincial  soldiers  on  the  ottier.  Washington  urged  Braddock  to  fight,  as  the 
Indians  did,  or  nither,  as  tlio  provincials  were  accustomed  to,  but  that  general 
would  not  swerve  from  the  rules  of  Kuropeim  tactics.  The  consequence  was,  a  ter- 
rible slaughter  of  his  troops,  and  a  defeat.  Braddock  himself  was  mortally  wonnded, 
and  the  remnant  of  his  army  was  saved  by  the  skill  and  gallant  conduct  of  Colonol 
Wa*iliington.  He  was  the  only  mounted  officer  who,  on  that  day,  was  not  wonnded. 
lie  had  two  horses  shot  under  him,  and  four  bullets  passed  through  his  coat.  "By 
the  all-powerful  dispensations  of  Providence,"  ho  wrote  to  his  brother,  "  I  have  been 
protected  beyond  all  human  probability  or  expectation." 
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fore  at  the  affiiir  of  the  Meadows  ;*  and  the  provincial 
military  being  far  more  obnoxious  to  the  French  and 
Indians  than  the  European  troops,  from  the  marksman- 
ship of  the  rangers^  and  their  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
modes  of  forest  warfare,  the  fire  of  the  enemy  became 
particularly  directed  against  the  devoted  young  warrior, 
whom  they  afterward  termed  "  the  spiritrprotected  man," 
destined  to  "become  the  chief  of  nations,"  and  who 
^  could  not  die  in  battle."  The  hat  worn  on  tliat  event- 
fill  day,  and  which  was  pierced  by  two  balls,  was  at 
Moimt  Vernon,  and  both  seen  and  handled  by  several 
persons,  long  within  our  remembrance ;  yet,  strange  to 
say,  it  was  no  where  to  be  found  on  the  demise  of  the 
chief.  Another  and  invaluable  relict  was  also  missing  j 
we  mean  the  sword  of  service  which  was  worn  in  action 
in  the  War  for  Independence.  It  was  described  to  us,  by 
one  who  had  often  buckled  it  to  the  hero's  side,  as  being 
a  kind  of  hanger ;  and  we  have  an  indistinct  recollection 
of  having  been  told  in  the  fiimily,  that  it  was  given  to 
General  Greene  at  the  close  of  the  war.  If  so,  it  surely 
could  not  have  been  more  worthily  bestowed.  Upon 
mentiomng  these  circumstances  to  General  Andrew 
Jackson,  he  was  pleased  to  say  that  he  would  make 
inquiry  among  the  descendants  of  Greene,  who,  if  they 

♦  When,  by  order  of  Governor  Dinwiddio,  Major  Washington,  in  1754,  was 
marching  toward  the  forks  of  the  Ohio,  he  was  informed  that  the  French  had  driven 
the  Englbh  away,  and  that  a  strong  force  of  Frencli  and  Indians  were  on  their  march 
to  attack  him.  He  prudently  wliceled,  marched  back  to  a  place  called  the  Great 
Meadows,  and  tlicre  hastily  erected  a  stockade,  and  called  it  Fort  Xecessiiy.  A<;ain, 
on  the  death  of  the  leader  of  the  expedition,  when  the  whole  command  devolved  on 
Major  Washington,  he  advanced  with  four  hundred  men.  lie  was  soon  advised  of 
the  approach  of  a  much  larger  number  of  the  enemy,  and  he  fell  back  to  Fort  Neces- 
sity at  tlie  Great  Meadows.  There,  on  the  third  of  July,  he  wiis  besieged  by  al}Out 
fifteen  hundred  foes,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  surrendered.  It  was  upon  hon- 
orable terms ;  and  Washington  and  his  troops  were  allowed  to  return  to  Virginia. 
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possess,  will,  no  doubt,  most  dearly  prize  so  valued  a  gift 
as  the  Sword  of  the  Revolution'^ 

*  This  vfos  written  in  Februan%  1827.  That  sword,  with  Franklin's  stafF,  ii  pre- 
Bon'cd  in  a  ^Iusm  case,  with  other  personal  mementoes  of  Washington,  in  the  model- 
hall  of  the  {iateiit-ofiice  at  Washin^^ton  city.  The  handle  is  of  ivorjr,  colored  a  pale 
green,  and  wound  spirally  at  wide  intervals  with  silver  wire.  It  was  manofactared 
by  J.  Bailey,  Fi>hkili,  Diicliess  county.  New  York,  and  lias  the  maker's  name  en- 
gnivcn  upon  the  hilt.  The  belt  is  of  white  leather,  silver  mountctl,  and  was  in  the 
old  Frcndi  and  Indian  war.     It  bears  a  silver  phite,  on  which  is  engraved,  "  1757." 

The  long  bhiek  staff'  grouped  with  the  sword,  was  1>e(jueaihed  to  Washington  bj 
Doctor  Franklin,  in  the  following  clause  of  tlic  codicil  to  his  will : — 

"  My  fine  crab-tree  walking-stick,  witli  u  gold  head  curiously  wrought  in  the  form 
of  the  cap  of  liberty,  I  give  to  my  friend,  and  tlie  friend  of  mankind,  General  Wcuk' 
intjton.  If  it  were  a  8(*eptrc,  lie  has  merited  it,  and  would  become  it.  It  was  a 
present  to  me  from  that  excellent  woman,  Madame  I)e  Forbach,  the  dowager-duchess 
of  Denx-Ponts,  connected  with  some  verses  which  should  go  with  it." 

Of  these  relics,  our  lyric  poet,  George  P.  Monis,  has  sweetly  sung  in  the  fol- 
lowing ode,  called  "  The  .iiconi  and  the  Staff." 

"  The  swonl  of  the  Hero  ! 

The  stair  of  the  Sage ! 
Whose  valor  and  wisdom 

Are  stamped  on  the  age  I 
Time-hallowed  mementoes 

Of  tlioso  who  have  riven 
The  sceptre  from  tyrants, 

'The  lightning  from  heaven. 

"This  weapon,  O  Freedom! 

Was  drawn  by  thy  son, 
And  it  never  was  siieathcd 

Till  the  battle  was  won ! 
No  stain  of  dishonor 

U])on  it  we  sec ! 
'Twos  never  surrendered  — 

Except  to  the  free! 

"While  Fame  claims  the  hero 

And  jiatriot  sage, 
Their  names  to  emblazon 

On  History's  page. 
No  liolier  relics 

Will  Libert V  hoard, 
Than  Franklin's  staff,  guarded 

By  Washington's  sword." 
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At  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  in  1775,  Bishop 
being  too  old  for  active  service,  was  left  at  home  in 
charge  of  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  house- 
hold, wherein  the  veteran  would  flourish  his  cane,  ex- 
acting as  perfect  obedience  as  though  he  had  been  a 
commanding  officer  on  parade.  A  comfortable  house 
had  been  built  for  him ;  he  had  married ;  and,  looking  no 
more  toward  his  native  land,  he  was  contented  to  pass 
the  remainder  of  his  days  on  the  domain  of  his  patron, 
where  he  rested  from  labor,  in  the  enjoyment  of  every 
possible  ease  and  indulgence — the  reward  of  his  long 
and  faithful  services.  In  his  comfortable  homestead,  and 
hoary  with  age,  he  would  delight  the  young  with  tales 
of  fearful  interest  of  the  Indian  war;  while,  his  own 
conflicts  ended,  and  himself  at  peace  with  all  the  world, 
he  feebly  trimmed  the  lamp  of  life,  which,  having  burned 
for  more  than  eighty  years,  could  but  for  a  little  while 
longer  be  kept  from  expiring. 

Notwithstanding  his  perfect  reverence  for  his  patron, 
this  old  soldier  would  sometimes,  presuming  on  the  privi- 
lege of  age  and  long  services,  chafe  his  protector  on 
points  of  expediency,  though  never  on  those  of  obedience. 
The  general  would  assume  a  lofty  tone,  saying,  "  It  is 
very  well,  sir ;  if  you  are  at  length  tired  of  my  service, 
you  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  depart."  The  ancient  fol- 
lower of  Braddock,  however,  knew  his  man,  and  knew 
exactly  what  best  to  do;  so  he  would  wisely  become 
silent,  and  the  storm  which  appeared  to  be  broodmg 
would  quickly  pass  away,  then  returning  sunshine,  cheer- 
ed with  the  warmth  of  its  kindness  the  veteran  of  '55.* 

♦  Sec  note  on  page  158.     Braddock  had  five  horses  shot  under  him  before  re- 
ceiving; liis  mortal  wound.    Bishop  was  in  close  attendance  upon  his  master  all 

11 
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The  Washington  family  were  subject  to  hereditary 
gout.  The  cliief  never  experienced  a  pang.  His  tem- 
perance, and  the  energetic  employment  of  boUi  his  body 
and  mind,  seemed  to  forbid  the  approach  of  a  disease, 
which  severely  afllicted  several  of  his  nearest  kindred. 
His  illnesses  were  of  rare  occmTcnce,  but  were  particu- 
larly severe.  His  aversion  to  the  use  of  medicine  was 
extreme ;  and,  even  when  in  great  sufTering,  it  was 
only  by  the  entreaties  of  his  lad}',  and  the  respectful,  yet 
beseeching  look  of  his  oldest  friend  and  companion  in 
arms  (Doctor  James  Craik),  that  he  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  take  the  slightest  preparation  of  medicine* 

General  Washington,  during  the  whole  of  both  his 
public  and  private  life,  was  a  very  early  riser;  indeed, 

the  while,  nnd  ussistcd  in  currying  the  wounded  general  from  the  field.  Ho  wu  con- 
veyed, first  in  a  tumbrel,  then  on  horichack,  and  (inally  by  his  soldiers  on  a  litter, 
in  the  fli;;ht  toward  Fort  Cumberland.  Ue  was  attended  by  Dr.  James  Crmik,  the 
life-long  friend  of  Washington,  and  also  by  Colonel  Washington  himself.  Broddock 
died  on  the  night  of  the  fifteenth.  Just  l>eforc  his  death,  he  commended  Bishop,  who 
hod  Rcrved  him  faitlifuliy,  to  the  protection  of  Colonel  Washington,  who,  two  honn 
aftem-ard,  read  the  impressive  funeral  f.ervioc  of  the  Anglican  church  over  his  gnrc, 
by  the  light  of  torches.  It  was  a  little  past  midnight  when  they  laid  their  com- 
mander in  a  grave,  dug  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  to  prevent  his  body  being  dis- 
covered and  treated  witli  indignity  bv  the  Indians. 

*  Colonel  Wa>hington's  Iieulth  suffered  much  during  the  campaigns  of  1757  and 
1758.  Late  in  the  autumn  of  ITfiT,  ho  was  compelled  to  leave  his  command  and  go 
home,  severely  suflTering  from  dysentery.  His  malady,  which  hid  been  wearing 
upon  him  for  some  time,  increased,  and  Doctor  Craik  warned  him  that  his  life 
was  in  danger.  He  went  home  to  Mount  Vernon,  where  his  disease  settled  into  a 
fever,  from  which  he  did  not  recover  in  less  than  four  months.  Ho  endeavored  to 
go  to  Williamsburg  on  urgent  business,  in  February  following,  but  could  not ;  and 
toward  the  close  of  tiiat  month  he  wrote  to  Colonel  Stanwix,  saying,  "  I  have  nei'er 
been  able  to  return  to  my  command,  since  I  wrote  to  you  last,  my  disorder,  at  times, 
returning  obstinately  upon  me,  in  spite  of  tiie  efforts  of  all  the  sons  of  .^culapiu, 
whom  I  have  hitherto  consulted.  At  certain  periods  I  have  been  reduced  to  };rcat 
extremity,  and  have  now  too  much  reason  to  apprehend  my  approaching  decay 
[consumption],  l>eing  visked  with  several  symptoms  of  snclt  disease.''  Ho  was  then 
twenty-six  years  of  age.  As  wo  shall  hereafter  observe,  he  was  very  dangerooily 
ill  while  president  of  the  republic. 
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in  the  maternal  mansion,  at  which  his  first  habits 
were  formed,  the  character  of  a  sluggard  was  abhorred. 
Whether  as  chief  magistrate,  or  the  retired  citizen,  we 
find  this  man  of  method  and  labor  seated  in  his  library 
fix)m  one  to  two  hours  before  day,  in  winter,  and  at  day- 
break in  summer.  We  wonder  at  tlie  amazing  amount 
of  work  which  he  performed.  Nothing  but  a  method  the 
most  remarkable  and  exemplary,  could  have  enabled  him 
to  accomplish  such  a  world  of  labor,  an  amount  which 
might  have  given  pretty  full  employment  to  half  a  dozen 
ordinary,  and  not  idle  men,  all  their  lives.  When  we 
consider  the  volume  of  his  official  papers — his  vast 
foreign,  public,  and  private  correspondence — we  are 
scarcely  able  to  believe  that  the  space  of  one  man's  life 
should  have  comprehended  the  doing  of  so  many  things, 
and  doing  them  so  well 

His  toilette  was  soon  made.  A  single  servant  pre- 
pared his  clothes,  and  laid  them  in  readiness.  He  also 
combed  and  tied  his  hair.*  lie  shaved  and  dressed  him- 
self but  giving  very  little  of  his  precious  time  to  matters 
of  that  sort,  though  remarkable  for  the  neatness  and  pro- 
priety of  his  apparel.  His  clothes  were  made  after  the 
old-fashioned  cut,  of  the  best,  though  plainest  materiiils.f 

*  In  those  days  the  hair  was  left  to  grow  long,  and  was  tied  up  in  a  long  bnnch 
with  a  ribbon,  behind,  in  a  form  called  a  qwue.  It  was  the  universal  fashion.  Powder 
woB  also  used  for  the  hair,  which  gave  it  a  frosted  appearance.  This  was  put  on 
with  a  puff-ball,  usnall^r  made  of  cotton  jam,  which,  with  the  powder,  was  carried  in 
a  dressed  buckskin  pouch. 

t  It  was  the  practice  in  Virginia,  previous  to  the  Revolution,  for  the  planters  to 
send  to  London  for  all  articles  in  common  use,  that  could  not  be  manufactured  as 
well  at  home,  such  as  agricultural  implements,  saddles,  bridles,  harness,  and  wearing 
apparel.  Washington  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  to  his  agent  in  London  lists  of  ar- 
ticles that  he  desired  for  himself  and  family.  He  gave  the  names,  ages,  sizes,  and 
{i^ncral  description  of  those  for  whom  wearing  apparel  was  needed.  In  an  order 
fcnt  to  Richard  Washington,  in  1761,  he  says,  after  referring  to  an  invoice  of  clothes 
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When  president  of  the  United  States,  the  style  of  his 
household  and  equipage  corresponded  with  the  dignity 
of  his  exalted  station,  though  avoiding  as  much  as  was  pos- 
sible everything  like  show  or  parade.  Tlie  expenses  of 
liis  presidency,  over  and  al)ove  the  salary  of  government, 
al)sorl)ed  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  a  very  considerable 
estate* 

already  sent :  "  As  they  arc  dosignctl  for  wearing  npparcl  for  myself,  I  Iin\*c  com- 
mitted the  choice  of  them  to  your  fancy,  having:  the  best  opinion  of  yoar  taste.  I 
want  neither  lace  nor  embroider}'.  Plain  clothes,  with  gold,or  silver  buttons,  if  worn 
in  {genteel  dress,  arc  all  that  1  dcjiirc.  Whether  it  be  the  fault  of  tlio  tailor  or  of  the 
measure  sent,  I  can  not  say,  but,  certain  it  is,  my  clothes  have  never  fitted  me  well. 
I  enclose  a  measure,  and,  for  a  further  direction,  I  think  it  not  amiss  to  add,  that  mj 
stature  is  six  feet;  otherwise  rather  slender  than  corpulent."  lie  was  six  feet  two 
inches  in  hci<|^ht,  according  to  the  best  autlioritics. 

Although  Washin<;ton  and  his  family  were  plain  in  their  persons,  they  lived  at 
home,  and  appeared  abroad,  not  unlike  the  English  aristocracy  at  that  time.  When 
abroad,  he  always  appeared  on  horseback,  with  fine  equipments,  accompanied  by 
Bishop.  His  stable  was  well  furnished  with  thorou^^hbrcd  horses ;  and  for  Mrs. 
Washin^^ton  and  her  lady-visiters,  he  kept  a  chariot  and  four  horses,  with  black  pos- 
tillions in  livery,  and  these  frequently  excited  the  admiration  of  travellers  and  dwellers 
upon  the  road  from  Mount  Vernon  to  Alexandria,  or  to  the  neighboring  estates. 

The  following  order,  sent  to  his  London  agent  for  out-of-door  equipage,  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  aj)i)earance  of  Wa.'-hington  when  on  the  road  : — 

*'  1  Man's  riding  saddle,  hogskin  seat,  lai*gc  plated  stirrups,  and  everything  com- 
plete.    Double-reined  bridle  and  Pelham  bit,  plated. 

*'  A  very  neat  and  fashionable  Newmarket  saddlc-idoth. 

"  A  large  and  best  portmanteau,  saddle,  bridle,  and  pillion. 

"  Cloak-bag ;  surcingle ;  checked  saddle-cloth,  holsters,  &c. 

*'A  riding-frock  of  a  handsome  drab-colored  broadcloth,  with  plain  doable-gilt 
buttons. 

"  A  riding  waistcoat  of  su])erfinc  scarlet  cloth  and  gold  lace,  with  battons  like 
those  of  the  coat. 

"A  blue  surtout-coat. 

"A  neat  switch-whip,  silver  cap. 

"  Black  velvet  cap  for  sen-ant." 

The  ladies  in  those  days  rode  much  on  horseback  (usually  apon  ponies),  followed 
by  black  servants.     The  gayest  of  them  wore  scarlet  cloth  riding-habits. 

*  The  salar}'  of  the  ])resident  was  then,  as  now,  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  per 
annum.  The  sale  of  that  "considerable  estate,"  which  was  chiefly  wild  land,  is  al- 
luded to  in  Washington's  letter  to  Lawrence  Jjcwis,  printed  in  the  Memoir  of  tkr 
author  of  these  liccoiln'ttons,  ante,  ))age  47. 
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• 

The  president  never  appeared  in  military  costume, 
unless  to  receive  his  brethren  of  the  Cincinnati,  or  at  re- 
views.* He  then  wore  the  old  opposition  colors  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  regimental  dress  of  the  volunteer  corps 
which  he  commanded  prior  to  the  Revolution.f  With 
the  exception  of  the  brilliant  epaulettes  (we  believe  a 
present  from  General  Lafayette),  and  the  diamond  order 
of  the  Cincinnati,  presented  by  the  seamen  of  the  French 
fleetj  owe  allies  in  the  War  for  Independence,!  the  uni- 
form of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy, 
under  the  Constitution,  was  as  plain  as  blue  and  buff 
could  make  it.  The  cocked  hat,  with  the  black  ribbon 
cockade,  was  the  only  type  of  the  heroic  time  which  ap- 
pended to  the  chief  during  his  civil  magistracy ;  in  all 
other  respects,  he  seemed  studiously  to  merge  the  mili- 
tary into  the  civil  characteristics  of  his  public  life. 

About  sunrise,  General  Washington  invariably  visited 
and  inspected  his  stables.     He  was  very  fond  of  horses, 

♦  A  full  account  of  the  Society  of  Ute  Cincinnati ^  of  which  Washington  was  the  first 
president-general,  may  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

t  When  the  sessions  of  the  first  continental  Congress  closed,  the  whole  country, 
alive  to  the  apprehension  that  war  would  soon  bo  kindled,  was  filled  with  military 
preparations.  When  Washington  returned  to  Mount  Vernon,  he  found  the  inde- 
pendent companies  throughout  the  province  waiting  for  the  voice  of  his  experience, 
to  teach  them  how  to  prepare  for  the  conflict.  lie  coveted  the  sweets  of  rural  and 
domestic  life,  but  duty  bade  him  relinquish  all  for  the  good  of  his  country.  A  few 
da^'S  after  his  arrival  home,  the  Independent  Com}xiny  of  Cadets  of  Prince  William 
county,  a  well-equip}>ed  corps,  whose  motto  was  Aut  lilur  ant  nulltis,  solicited  him 
to  take  command  of  them,  as  a  field-officer.  They  had  appointed  a  committee  to 
wait  on  him  with  the  invitation,  and  to  request  him  to  "  direct  the  fashion  of  their 
uniform,  and  that  they  also  acquaint  him  with  the  motto  of  their  company,  which  is 
to  be  fixed  on  tlieir  colors."  Other  companies  offered  him  the  same  honor.  He 
yielded,  and  reviewed  the  volunteer  corps,  which  assembled  at  various  places,  always 
wearing,  on  such  occasions,  the  costume  of  a  Virginia  colonel  of  the  period.  It 
was  in  that  costume  that  the  elder  Peale  painted  him,  in  the  picture  now  at  Arling- 
ton house,  a  copy  of  which  is  given  in  this  volume. 

X  See  chapter  containing  an  account  of  the  "  Surrender  of  Torktown." 
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and  his  eqiiipajros  wcmv  jilways  of  a  superior  order.  The 
horses  wliich  ho  I'ode,  in  the  War  for  Independence,  were 
said  to  l)e  sui)erl).  We  have  a  perfect  remembrance  of 
tlie  oharjrer  which  l)()re  him  in  the  greatest  of  his  tri- 
umphs, Avlion  he  received  the  sword  of  the  vanquished, 
on  the  ever-memorable  nineteenth  October,  1781.*  It 
was  a  chestnut,  with  a  white  face  and  legs,  and  was  called 
Nvlsrnu  after  the  i)atriotic  governor  of  Virginia.f  Far 
diflerent  was  the  fate  of  this  favorite  hoi'so  of  Washing- 
ton, from  that  of  '•  the  high-mettled  racer."  When  the 
chief  had  relin([uished  his  seat  ujmn  its  back,  after  the 
war  was  over,  il  was  never  mounted  more,  but  cropped 
the  her1)age  in  sunnner,  was  housed  and  well  cared  for  in 
winter,  often  caressed  hy  the  masters  hand,  and  died  of 
ohl  age  at  Mount  A'ernon,  many  yeai's  after  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

The  lil)rary  and  a  visit  to  the  stables  occupied  the 
morning  till  the  hour  of  l)reakfast.  This  meal  was  with 
out  change  to  him,  whose  habits  were  regular,  even  to 
matters  which  others  are  so  apt  to  indulge  themselves 
in  to  endless  variety.  Indian  cakes,  honey,  and  tea, 
fonned  this  temperate  repast.."|;     On  rising  from  the  table, 

*  Sec  chapter  on  tho  "  Surrender  of  Yorktown." 

t  Sec  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  services  of  this  f^ntlcman  in  a  future  chapter. 

X  This  abstemiousness  appears  tu  have  )»een  u  marked  exception  to  a  general  rale. 
The  Reverend  Anilrew  Biirnahy,  who  tnivclled  quite  extensively  in  America,  in  the 
years  1759  and  1760,  aid  visited  Mount  Vernon  two  or  three  times  daring  the  first 
yeor  of  Washin;;ton's  ninnied  life,  says  in  a  note,  "In  several  parts  of  Viiginia,  the 
ancient  custom  of  eatin;;  nieat  at  breakfast  still  continues.  At  the  top  of  tho  table, 
where  the  lady  of  the  house  presides,  tliere  is  constantly  tea  and  coffee;  but  tlie  zest 
of  the  table  is  frnrnished  out  with  roast  fowl;!,  ham,  venison,  game,  and  other  dainties. 
Even  at  Williamsbur<^,  it  is  the  custom  to  have  a  )i1ate  of  cold  ham  upon  tho  table ; 
and  there  is  scorcely  a  Virpnian  lady  who  breakfasts  without  it." 

Speaking;  of  Mount  Vernon,  Mr.  Bumaby  says  :  "  This  plocc  Is  the  property  of 
Colonel  Washington,  and  truly  dcscrvin;;  (»f  its  owner.    The  house  is  most  beaati 
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If  there  were  guests  (and  it  was  seldom  otherwise),  books 
and  papers  were  offered  for  their  amusement ;  they  were 
requested  to  take  good  care  of  themselves,  and  the  illus- 
trious farmer  proceeded  to  the  daily  tour  of  his  agri- 
cultural concerns  *  He  rode  upon  his  farms  entirely 
unattended,  openmg  his  gates,  pulling  down  and  putting 
tip  his  fences,  as  he  passed,  visiting  his  laborers  at  their 
work,  inspecting  all  the  operations  of  his  extensive  agri- 
cultural establishments  with  a  careful  eye,  directing  use- 
ful improvements,  and  superintending  them  in  their  prog- 
ress. He  introduced  many  and  valuable  foreign  as  well 
as  domestic  modes  of  improved  husbandry,  showing,  by 
experiment,  their  practical  utility,  and  peculiar  adapta- 
tion to  our  system  of  rural  affairs ;  and,  by  his  zeal  and 
ability,  ^  gave  a  speed  to  the  plough,"  and  a  generous 
impulse  to  the  cause  of  agricultural  and  domestic  econo- 
my— those  important  sources  of  national  wealth,  indus- 
try, and  independence.f 

fully  situated  upon  a  very  high  hill  on  the  bunks  of  the  Potomac,  and  commands  a 
noble  prospect  of  water,  of  cliffs,  of  woods,  and  plantations.  The  river  is  near  two 
miles  broad,  though  two  hundred  from  the  mouth,  and  divides  the  dominions  of  Vir- 
gioia  from  Maryland." 

*  Never  was  hospitality  dispensed  with  a  more  generous  and  kindly  spirit.  The 
translator  of  De  Chastellux's  travels  in  North  America,  at  the  close  of  the  Revo- 
lution, writing  of  the  mistress  of  that  mansion,  says  :  "Your  apartments  were  your 
house ;  the  servants  of  the  house  were  yours ;  and,  while  every  inducement  was  held 
oat  to  bring  you  into  tlie  general  society  of  the  drawing-room,  or  at  the  table,  it 
rested  with  yourself  to  be  served  or  not  with  ever}thing  in  your  own  chamber." 

t  Washington  raised  large  quantities  of  tobacco,  wheat,  and  Indian  com ;  and  he 
aimed  to  have  everything  upon  his  estates  of  the  best  quality.  So  noted  for  excel- 
lence was  ever}*thing  I)earing  his  brand,  that  a  barrel  of  flour  stamped  *'  George  Wcuh- 
ington.  Mount  Vernon,"  was  exempted  from  the  customary  inspection  in  the  West 
India  ports.  In  his  Diary,  under  date  of  twenty-second  January,  1790,  while  he  was 
president  of  the  United  States,  and  residing  in  New  York,  is  the  following  entry : 
**  Called  in  my  ride  on  the  Baron  de  Poellnitz,  to  see  the  operation  of  his  ( Winlaw's) 
thrashing-machine.  The  effect  was,  the  heads  of  the  wheat  being  separated  from 
the  straw,  as  much  of  the  first  was  run  through  the  mill  in  15  minutes  as  mode  half 
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The  tour  of  the  farms  might  average  from  ten  to 
fifteen  miles  per  day.  An  anecdote  occurs  to  us  at  this 
moment^  which,  as  it  embraces  a  Revolutionary  worthy,  a 
long-tried  and  valued  friend  of  the  chief,  and  is  descrip- 
tive of  Wa^hinr/ton  on  fas  farm^  we  shall,  without  apology, 
present  it  to  our  readers. 

We  were  accosted,  while  hunting,  by  an  elderly  stran- 
ger, who  inquired  whether  the  general  was  to  be  found 
at  the  mansion  house,  or  whetlier  he  had  gone  to  visit 
his  estate.  We  replied,  that  he  was  aljroad,  and  gave 
directions  as  to  the  route  the  stranger  was  to  pursue,  ob- 
serving, at  tlie  same  time,  "  You  will  meet,  sir,  with  an 
old  (/culkman  riding  alonc^  in  jdain  drab  clofhcSy  a  broad-brimmed 
irhilc  hat^  a  hickorfj  mntch  in  his  hand^  and  carrying  an  vmr 
brclla  ivHh  a  long  nlaff^  which  is  atlached  to  his  saddle-bow — tJui 
person y  sir,  is  General  Washington  P'  The  stranger,  much 
amused  at  our  description,  observed,  with  a  good  hu- 
mored smile : — 

R  hashcl  of  clcnn  wheat.  Allowing  8  working  hours  in  the  24,  this  woald  yield  16 
bashcls  per  ^ny.  Two  boys  arc  suflicicnt  to  turn  the  wheel,  feed  the  mill,  and  ro- 
move  the  thrashed  grain  after  it  hns  passed  through  it.  Two  men  were  anablo,  by 
winnowing,  to  elcar  the  wheat  a^  it  passed  through  the  mill,  but  a  common  Datch 
fan,  with  the  usual  attendanee,  would  be  more  than  Rufficient  to  do  it.  The  grun 
passes  through  without  bruising,  and  is  well  separated  from  the  chafT.  Women, 
or  boys  of  12  or  14  years  of  vl^^q,  are  fully  adequate  to  the  management  of  the  mill 
or  thrashing-machine.  Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  to  be  an  easier,  more  expedi- 
tious, and  much  cleaner  way  of  getting  out  grain  than  by  the  nsnal  mode  of  thrashiDg ; 
and  vastly  to  bo  preferred  to  treading,  whi^h  is  hurtful  to  horses,  filthy  to  the  wheat, 
and  not  more  expeditious,  considering  the  numbers  that  are  employed  in  the  process 
from  the  time  the  bend  is  begun  to  be  formed  until  the  grain  has  passed  finally 
through  the  fan." 

In  Percmber  previ«»ns,  Washington,  in  a  letter  to  the  Baron  de  Poellnitz  (who  was 
the  inventor  of  several  agricultund  machines,  and  had  a  small  farm  on  York  island,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Murray  hill),  had  proposed  to  take  some  occasion  of  **  seeing  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  thrashing-machine  operated."  Tliis  was  the  occa.sion  noted  in  his 
Diary.  From  some  intimations  elsewherc,  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  sent  one  of 
these  machines  to  his  general  overseer  at  Mount  Vernon. 
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"  Thank  ye,  thank  ye,  young  gentleman ;  I  thmk,  if  I 
fall  in  with  the  general,  I  shall  be  apt  to  know  him." 

At  dinner,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  being  introduced  to 
Colonel  Meade,*  who  had  been  aid-de-camp  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  The  um- 
brella was  not  used  by  Washington  as  an  article  of 
luxury,  for  luxuries  were  to  him  known  only  by  name. 
Being  naturally  of  a  very  fair  complexion,  his  skin  was 
liable  to  be  affected  by  the  influence  of  the  sun.  This 
umbrella,  just  as  it  was  when  last  he  laid  it  down,  never 
again  to  require  its  friendly  shade,  we  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  preserve  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,f  and  also 
the  happiness  to  present  it  the  patriarch  of  La  Grange, 
in  whose  possession  it  will  long  be  treasured  as  the  rel- 
ique  of  his  paternal  chief,  and  as  an  appropriate  memo- 
rial of  the  modem  Cincinnatus.^ 

Precisely  at  a  quarter  before  three,  the  industrious 
farmer  always  returned,  dressed,  and  dined  at  three 
o'clock.  At  this  meal  he  ate  heartily,  but  was  not  par- 
ticular in  his  diet,  with  the  exception  of  fish,  of  which 
he  was  excessively  fond.  He  partook  sparingly  of 
desert^  drank  a  home-made  beverage,  and  from  four  to 
five  glasses  of  Madeira  wine.  When  the  cloth  was 
removed,  with  old-fashioned  courtesy,  he  drank  to  the 
health  of  every  person  present,  and  then  gave  his  toast, 
his  only  toast — ''All  our  friends'' — than  which  a  nobler 
or  a  kindlier  sentiment  never  was  pledged  at  the  board 
of  social  friendship,  or  "  brayed  out  with  the  tnnnpet's 
triumphs,"  at  the  carousals  of  a  king. 

♦  Colonel  Bichord  K.  Meade,  father  of  Bishop  Meade,  of  Virginia. 
t.This  written  on  the  twenty-second  of  February,  1S27. 

X  Mr.  Castis  presented  the  umbrella  to  General  Lafayette  when  he  was  in  this 
country  as  the  nation's  ^aest,  in  the  years  1 824  and  '25. 
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While  on  the  subject  of  to<ast«,  we  will  mention  an- 
other. The  late  Colonel  Cropper,  of  Accomac,  was  a 
captain  in  the  ninth  Virj^inia  regiment  of  the  line,  which 
formed  part  of  the  southern  division,  imder  Greene,  and 
covered  the  retreat  of  our  discomfitted  army  at  the  battle 
of  Brandy  wine.  On  the  evening  of  that  haixl-fought 
day,  Cropper  marched  the  remains  of  his  company  into 
Chester,  having  his  handkerchief  fastened  to  a  ramrod, 
in  place  of  a  flag.'-'  After  serving  his  country  with  fidelity 
and  distinction,  Colonel  Cropper  retired  to  his  estate  on 
the  Eastern  shore,  where  he  lived  to  an  advanced  age. 
This  worthy  veteran,  like  his  general,  had  but  one  toast, 
which  he  gave  every  day,  and  to  all  companies ;  it  was, 
^  God  jjless  fieneral  Washington."  Toasts  are  supposed 
to  convey  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  our  hearts;  and  if 
ever  an  aspiration,  warm  and  direct  from  the  heart,  de- 
served to  lind  favor  with  '*  heaven's  chancery  "  on  high, 
it  was  when,  with  pious  fervor,  this  old  soldier's  prayer 
implored  a  blessing  upon  his  revered  commander. 

The  afternoon  was  usually  devoted  to  the  library.     At 

*  A  British  anny,  iiiirlcr  General  Sir  William  Howe,  landed  from  a  Britifh  fleet 
commanded  by  his  brother,  Kichard  Earl  Uowe,  n  few  miles  below  Elkton,  on  tbe 
shores  of  Chesapeake  hay,  toward  the  close  of  Aup^ust,  1777.  Washington,  with  the 
American  army,  marched  southwanl  from  PhiladelphiA  to  oppose  Howe's  progress  into 
the  conntry,  and  advanced  some  distance  beyond  the  Bmndywino  creek.  When  the 
British  approached,  he  was  compelled  to  fall  back  to  the  eastern  side  of  that  ■tream, 
and  near  Chad's  ford,  he  made  a  disposition  of  his  forces  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the 
enemy.  Philadelphia  was  the  prize  for  which  Howe  was  pressing,  and  Washington 
resolved  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  keep  it  out  of  his  hands.  By  a  stealthy  uoto- 
mcnt,  Cornwallis,  under  cover  of  a  fo^j^,  marched  up  the  west  side  of  tho  Bnndjr- 
wine  with  a  larpje  force,  crossed,  and  fell  suddenly  upon  the  right  wing  of  the  Amer- 
ican army,  under  General  Sullivan.  A  severe  contest  ensued.  Soon  aftenrud, 
Knyphausen,  the  Hessian  general,  crossed  Ciiad's  ford  and  attacked  the  Aroericnn 
centre,  and  after  a  hot  battle,  the  republicans  were  driven  from  the  field,  and  fled  to 
Chester  that  night.  The  next  mornin;;  they  continued  their  retreat  toward  Phila- 
delphia, and  encamped  near  Gcrmantown,  where,  soon  afterward,  a  severe  engage- 
ment occurred,  whit  h  is  described  in  another  chapter. 
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nighty  his  labors  over,  the  venerated  citizen  would  join 
his  family  and  firiends  at  the  tea-table,  and  enjoy  their 
society  for  several  hours.  He  took  no  supper,  and  about 
nine  o'clock  retired  to  bed.  When  without  company,  he 
frequently  read  to  his  family  extracts  from  the  new  pub- 
lications of  the  day ;  and,  on  Sunday,  sermons  and  other 
sacred  writings.*  He  read  with  distinctness  and  preci- 
sion, though  with  a  voice,  the  tones  of  which  had  been 
considerably  broken  by  a  pulmonary  affection  in  early 
life,  and  which,  when  greatly  excited,  produced  a  labor- 
ing of  the  chest.  He  would  frequently,  when  sitting 
with  his  family,  appear  absent ;  his  lips  would  move,  his 
hand  be  raised,  and  he  would  evidently  seem  under  the 
influence  of  thoughts,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
quiet  scene  around  him.  This  peculiarity  is  readily 
accounted  for,  since  it  must  be  no  very  easy  matter  for 
one  who  so  long  had  borne  the  cares  of  public  life,  at 
once  to  lay  aside  all  thoughts  for  otliers,  and  become 
content  with  individual  concerns. 

In  winter,  when  stress  of  weather  prevented  liis  taking 
his  usual  exercise,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  ^valking  for  an 
hour  in  the  eastern  portico  of  the  mansion,  before  retir- 
ing to  rest.  As  that  portico  is  more  than  ninety  feet  in 
length,  this  walk  would  comprise  several  miles.f 

*  In  the  library  at  Mount  Vernon,  there  arc  several  volumes  of  sermons,  and 
other  religious  books,  written  by  old  English  divines.  In  one  of  these,  written  by 
Sir  Matthew  Hale,  arc  the  autographs  of  the  two  wives  of  Wnsliington's  father, 
Jane  Washington  and  Mary  Washington  —  the  latter  (the  mother  of  the  general) 
written  under  the  former. 

t  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Rnmney  (a  gentleman  about  to  depart  for  England),  in 
which  Washington  desires  him  to  make  some  inquiries  there  about  certain  kinds  of 
marble,  with  which  he  would  like  to  pave  the  floor  of  the  portico,  ho  says  :  "  The 
piazza,  or  colonade,  for  which  tliis  is  wanted  as  a  floor,  is  ninety-two  feet  eight 
inches,  by  twelve  feet  eight  inches,  within  the  margin  or  border  that  surrounds  it." 
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Tims,  in  the  seklom-varicd  routine  of  useful  industry, 
temperate  enjoyment,  and  the  heartfelt  gratifications  of 
domestic  felicity,  sped  tlie  latter  days  of  the  Father  of 
his  Country ;  and  oil !  it  was  delightful  to  behold  this 
"  time-honored  man,"  the  race  of  whose  glory  was  run,  who 
had  reached  the  goal  of  all  his  most  earnest  desires,  and 
obtained  a  reward  for  all  his  toils,  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  freedom  and  happiness  of  a  rismg  empire,  resting 
from  his  mighty  lal)ors,  amid  the  tranquil  retirement  of 
Mount  Vernon. 

The  sedentary  occupations  of  a  president  of  the  United 
States  necessarily  limited  the  opportunities  for  active 
exercise.  These  were  principally  enjoyed  in  occasional 
rides  to  the  country,  and  in  frequent  walks  to  his  watch- 
makers, in  Second  street,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
his  watch  l)y  the  t hue-keeper.*  As  he  passed  along, 
often  would  mothei-s  bring  their  children  to  look  on  the 
paternal  chief,  yet  not  a  word  wtus  heaixl  of  president  of 
the  United  States :  the  little  innocents  were  alone  "  taught 
to  lisp  the  name  of  Washington."  He  was  rather  par- 
tial to  children ;  their  infantine  playfulness  appeared  to 
please  him,  and  many  are  the  parents  who  at  this  day 
rejoice  that  his  patriarchal  hands  have  touched  their  off 
spring.f 

*  This  was  while  he  resided  in  rhihideljjhia. 

t  Thousands  of  ehiMren  have  since  hornc  the  name,  jriven  them  at  baptism,  of 
Georjre  Washinp^ton.  In  tlie  /-'>m/c*;»r/fTn/ (Trehind)  ./biirna/,  February  30,  1783,  ii 
the  followin;:  item  :  •*  Wherea?,  on  February  14,  1783,  it  pleased  kind  Providence  to 
confer  on  Matliew  Neely,  of  Bunially,  parish  of  Tumlaghtsinlugan,  and  county  of 
r^ndondorry,  a  man-child,  whose  apjiearance  is  promisinjjr  and  amiable,  and  hopct 
the  Bein;;  who  first  caused  him  to  exist  will  frrant  him  prnrc. 

"  Also,  in  consideration  and  in  n;mi'nihrance  of  the  many  heroic  deeds  done  by 
thft^  universally-renowned  i)atriot,  General  Washington,  the  said  Mathcw  Neely  hath 
done  himself  the  honor  of  calling  the  said  man-child  by  the  name  of  George  WaA- 
inyton  AWy,  he  being  the  first  child  known,  or  go  called,  in  this  kingdom,  by  the 
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General  Washington  was  always  a  strict  and  decorous 
observer  of  the  sabbath.  He  invariably  attended  divine 
service  once  a  day,  when  within  reach  of  a  place  of  wor- 
ship.* His  respect  for  the  clergy,  as  a  body,  was  shown 
by  public  entertainments  to  them,  the  same  as  to  the 
corps  legislative  and  diplomatic ;  and  among  his  bosom 
friends  were  the  present  venerable  bishop  of  Pennsylva- 
nia^f  and  the  late  excellent  prelate  and  ardent  friend  of 
American  liberty,  Doctor  Carroll,  archbishop  of  Balti- 
more.J 

name  of  Washingtoii,  that  brilliant  western  star/*  See  MastackusetU  Magazine, 
i.,  63,  Janaarjr,  1789.  It  woald  be  very  difficalt  to  ascertain  who  was  the  first  per- 
son so  named  in  this  country. 

*  Washington  was  a  member,  in  full  communion,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
dmrdi,  and  was  for  many  years  before  and  after  the  Revolution,  a  vestryman  in 
Tmro  parish,  whose  church  (Pohick)  built  under  his  supervision,  is  yet  standini;.  I 
luiTe  before  me  the  orijpnal  drawing  of  the  ground-plan  and  elevation  of  that  church, 
made  by  Washington  himself.  He  was  also  a  vestryman  previous  to  the  Revolution, 
in  Fairfax  parish,  whose  church,  wherein  he  frequently  worshipped,  is  yet  standing, 
in  the  city  of  Alexandria.  Wliilo  president  of  the  United  States,  and  residing  in 
New  York,  he  attended  Saint  Paul's  church ;  in  Philadelphia,  Christ  church.  Ho 
seldom  went  to  the  sanctuary  in  the  afternoon,  according  to  liis  own  diury. 

t  Right  Reverend  William  White,  D.  D.,  the  first  American  bishop  in  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  church.  He  was  a  son  of  a  Pliiladelphia  lawyer,  and  was  bom  in 
that  city,  on  the  fourth  of  April,  1748.  The  preaching  of  Whitcfield  greatly  deep- 
ened his  habitual  and  religious  feelings,  and  on  graduating  at  the  college  in  Phila- 
delphia, at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  he  commenced  the  study  of  theology.  He  was 
ordained  a  deacon  in  London  in  1770,  and  before  ho  rctunie<l,  in  1772,  he  received 
priest's  orders.  He  was  first  an  assistant  minister  of  Christ  diiirch,  Philadelphia  ; 
and  he  was  a  faithful  pastor  in  that  parish  for  sixty-four  years.  He  was  chaplain  to 
the  continental  Congress  a  short  time  in  1777  ;  and  in  1787  he  and  Doctor  Provoost, 
of  New  York,  were  consecrated  bishops.  He  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  framing 
the  constitution  of  the  church  in  America,  and  compiled  its  liturgy  and  canons. 
Among  his  last  official  labors  was  the  preparation  of  instructions  for  missionaries 
going  to  China.  That  was  in  1835,  when  he  was  eighty-eight  years  of  age.  He 
preached  his  last  sermon  in  June,  1836,  and  on  the  seventeenth  of  the  following 
month  he  expired,  when  little  more  than  eighty-nine  vearH  old. 

t  Right  Reverend  John  Carroll,  D.  D.,  the  first  bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
ehurch  in  the  United  States.  He  was  born  at  Upper  Marlborough,  Maryland,  on 
tho  eighth  of  January,  1735.  At  the  age  of  tliirteen  years  he  was  sent  to  the  college  of 
St.  Omer,  in  F^ncfa  Flanders,  where  he  remained  until  he  was  transferred  to  the  Jes- 
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On  Siiiiclay  no  visiters  were  admitted  to  the  president's 
house,  save  tlie  immediate  relatives  of  the  family,  with 
only  one  exception :  Mr.  Speaker  Trumbull,  since  gover- 
nor of  Connecticut,  and  who  had  been  confidential  secre- 
tary to  the  chief  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  was  in  the 
hal)it  of  spending  an  hour  with  the  president^  on  Sunday 
evenings/-'  Trumbull  practised  the  lesson  of  punctuality, 
which  he  learned  in  the  service  of  the  olden  time,  with 
such  accuracy,  that  the  porter,  by  consulting  his  clock, 
could  tell  when  to  stand  ready  to  open  to  the  Speaka^B 
Beliix^  it  was  called  in  the  family,  from  the  circumstance 
of  no  hand,  other  than  the  speaker's,  touching  the  bell 
on  the  evenings  of  the  sabbath. 

uits'  collorro  at  Lio^o,  six  years  aftcrwAnl.  lie  was  ordiiincd  a  Jesuit  priest  ia  1769, 
hccanic  a  ti>:ic1ior  in  the  colleprc  of  Lie^e,  and  in  1773,  when  the  Jesuits  were  ezpolled 
from  France,  he  was  f)])li^cd  to  abandon  a  profeKSorsiiip  at  Bru^s,  to  which  he  bid 
lately  been  appointed,  and  retire  to  Kn^land.  He  travelled  much,  and  returned  to 
hiii  native  country  in  1775.  He  accompanied  a  committee  of  tbo  continental  Con- 
{press,  on  a  political  mission  to  Canada  in  tlin  spring  of  the  following  year,  and 
throughout  the  War  for  Independence,  he  was  attached  to  the  patriot  caaso.  In 
1786  he  was  appointed  vicar-general  of  the  Koman  Catholic  church  in  America. 
In  1790  he  was  consecrated  a  bisliop,  and  the  following  year  founded  the  oolite  at 
Georgetown.  On  ine  invitation  of  Congress,  he  delivered  a  eulogy  on  Washington, 
in  St.  IVter's  church,  Baltimore,  on  the  twenty-second  of  February,  1800.  In  1808^ 
Doctor  Carroll  was  made  archbishop,  witli  four  suffragan  bishops.  With  every  addi- 
tional duty,  his  zeal  for  his  Zion  seemed  to  increase,  and  ho  labored  faithfnlly  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  at  Baltimore,  on  the  third  of  December,  1815,  when  he 
was  eighty  years  of  age. 

*  Jonathan  Tnimbull,  son  of  the  patriotic  governor  of  Connecticut,  of  the  saiM 
name.  He  was  bom  at  Lelmnon,  in  March  1 740,  and  graduated  at  Hanrard  oot 
lege  in  1759.  From  1775  to  the  close  of  the  campaign  in  1778,  he  was  paymaalBr 
to  the  army  in  the  northern  department.  In  1780,  he  was  appointed  secretaiy  and 
aid  to  General  Washington,  and  in  that  situation  he  remained  until  the  end  of  the 
war,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  perfect  confidence  of  the  comn[iandcr-in*€hief.  He 
was  chosen  a  representative  in  the  first  Congress  under  the  federal  conatitntioo, 
and  in  1791  became  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives.  He  was  elevated  to 
the  senate  in  1794,  and  in  1798  succeeded  Oliver  Wolcott  as  governor  of  hia  natira 
stafe.  lie  remained  in  office  until  his  death,  a  period  of  eleven  yean.  He  died  al 
Ijebanon,  on  the  seventh  of  August,  1809,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine  yean. 
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The  remarkable  degree  of  admiration  and  awe  that 
was  felt  by  every  one,  upon  the  first  approach  to  Wash- 
ington, evidences  the  imposing  power  and  sublimity 
which  belongs  to  real  greatness.  Even  the  frequenters 
of  the  courts  of  princes  were  sensible  of  this  exalted  feel- 
ing, when  in  the  presence  of  the  hero,  who,  formed  for  the 
highest  destinies,  bore  an  impress  from  nature,  which  de- 
clared him  to  be  one  among  the  noblest  of  her  works  * 

Those  who  have  only  seen  him  as  the  leader  of  armies 
and  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  republic,  can  have  but  an 
imperfect  idea  of  him  when  merged  into  the  retired  citi- 
zen, embosomed  among  his  family  and  friends,  cultivating 
the  social  and  domestic  virtues,  and  dispensing  pleasure 
and  happiness  to  all  around  him. 

Persons  in  general  have  been  in  error,  in  supposing 
that  there  belonged  to  this  dignified  man  nothing  of  the 
gentler  sort — "no  tear  for  pity."  In  the  master-spirit 
in  the  direction  of  those  vast  events  which  gave  a  new 
empire  to  the  world,  the  austerity  of  command  could 
never  destroy  those  kindlier  feelings  in  which  he  delight- 
ed to  indulge  himself,  and  to  inspire  them  in  others. 
Stem 'he  was,  to  all  whom  he  deemed  wanting  in  those 
high  moral  requisites,  which  dignify  and  adorn  our 
natures — stem  he  was,  to  the  disturbers  of  the  repose 
of  society,  the  violators  of  those  institutions  which  pro- 
mote peace  and  good  will  among  men ;  but  he  was  for- 

*  It  is  related  of  the  Honorable  Gouverneur  Morris,  who  was  remarkable  for  his 
freedom  of  deportment  toward  his  friends,  that  on  one  occasion  ho  offered  a  wnger 
that  he  coald  treat  General  Washington  with  the  same  familiarity  as  he  did  otiiers. 
Thia  challenge  was  accepted,  and  the  performance  tried.  Mr.  Monis  slapped  Wash- 
ington familiarly  on  the  shoulder,  and  said,  "  How  are  you,  this  morning,  general  ?" 
Washington  made  no  reply,  but  turned  his  eyes  upon  Mr.  Morris  with  a  glance  that 
fiurlj  withered  him.  Ho  afterward  acknowledged,  tliat  nothing  could  induce  him  to 
Attempt  the  aamo  thing  again. 
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bearing  to^Yartl  the  imperfections  of  human  kind,  where 
they  arose  from  tlie  passions  onlvj  and  not  from  the  de- 
pravity of  the  heart. 

He  was  reserved  toward  tlie  many ;  but  there  were  a 
chosen  few,  wlio,  having  passed  that  barrier,  were  wooed 
by  his  kindly  friendship  to  push  their  fortunes,  till  they 
finally  gained  footing  in  the  citadel  of  his  esteem. 

He  was  tender,  compassionate,  and  sjinpathizing.  We 
have  seen  him  shed  tears  of  parental  solicitude  over  the 
manifold  errors  and  follies  of  our  unworthy  youth.*  He 
shed  a  tear  of  sorr<3w  for  his  suffering  country  m  the 
dark  hour  of  her  destiny ;  and  a  tear  of  joy  and  gratitude 
to  heaven  for  her  deliverance,  wdien,  in  1789,  he  cross- 
ed the  hrich/e  of  Trcnlun^  where  the  hands  of  freemen 
"  reared  for  him  triumphal  bowers,"  w^hile  a  choir  of  in- 
nocents, with  seraph  chant,  "  welcomed  the  mighty  chief 
once  more,"  and  '^  virgins  fair,  and  matrons  grave,  strewed 
the  hero's  w%iy  with  Howei-s."-}- 

The  journey  of  the  first  president  to  the  seat  of  go%'- 
emment  was  one  continued  triumph ;  but  nowhere  was 
it  of  so  feeling  a  character  as  at  the  bridge  of  Trenton. 
That  was,  indeed,  a  classic  ground.  It  was  there,  on  a 
frozen  surface,  that,  in  1770,  was  achieved  the  glorious 
event  w^hich  restored  the  ftu^t-failing  fortunes  of  liberty, 
and  gave  to  her  drooping  eagles  a  renewed  and  bolder 
flight.  What  a  contrast  to  the  chief  must  have  been  this 
spot  in  1789,  when  no  longer  "a  mercenary  foe  aimed 
against  him  the  fatal  blow ;"  w^hen  no  more  was  heard 

• 

*  See  tlie  corrt'sponik'nce  between  W^oshinn^ton  and  yonng  Castis  daring  the  col- 
Ic^^iutc  days  of  tlie  latter,  appimdvcl  to  the  Mt-molr. 

t  A  more  minute  necount  of  Wasliin^^tonV  reception  At  Trenton,  when  on  hii  war 
to  New  York,  in  the  spring  of  1789,  to  he  inaugurated  the  first  president  of  the 
United  States,  will  Imj  found  In  another  rhaptiT. 
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the  roar  of  combat^  the  shouts  of  the  victors^  the  groans 
of  the  dymg — but  the  welcome  of  thousands  to  liberty's 
great  defender — the  heartfelt  homage  of  freemen  to  the 
deliverer  of  his  country.  The  president  alighted  from 
his  carriage,  and  approached  the  bridge  uncovered.  As 
he  passed  imder  the  triumphal  arch,  a  cherub,  in  the 
form  of  a  young  girl,  perched  amid  the  foliage  that 
covered  it,  crowned  him  with  laurel  which  will  never 
fiide,  while  the  sweetest  minstrelsy  from  human  lips 
filled  the  air,  as  the  hero  trod  on  his  way  of  flowers. 
Washington  then  shed  tears — tears  of  the  deepest  emo- 
tion. 

The  merit  of  these  appropriate  and  classical  decorar 
tions  is  due  to  the  late  Mrs.  Stockton,  of  Princeton,  a 
lady  of  superior  literary  acquirements  and  refined  taste. 
She  was  familiarly  called  ditchess,  from  her  elegance  and 
dignity  of  manners.  She  was  a  most  ardent  patriot 
during  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and,  with  the  Stockton 
family,  was  marked  for  persecution  on  the  ruthless  inva- 
sion of  the  Jerseys.*     This  distinguished  lady  was  the 

*  Like  others  of  the  signers  of  the  great  Declaration,  Mr.  Stockton  was  marked 
for  peculiar  vengeance  by  the  enemy.  So  suddenly  did  the  flying  Americans  pass 
by  Princeton,  in  the  antamn  of  1776,  and  so  soon  were  the  Hessian  raltures  and 
their  British  companions  on  the  trail,  that  he  had  barely  time  to  remove  his  family 
to  a  place  of  safety  before  his  beautiful  mansion  was  filled  with  rude  soldiery.  Tlie 
house  was  pillaged ;  the  horses  and  stock  were  driven  away ;  the  furniture  was  con- 
verted into  fuel ;  the  choice  old  wines  in  the  cellar  were  drunk ;  the  valuable  library 
and  all  the  papers  of  Mr.'  Stockton  were  committed  to  the  flames,  and  the  estate  was 
laid  waste.  The  plate  had  been  hastily  buried  in  the  woods,  in  boxes.  A  treacher- 
ous servant  revealed  their  place  of  concealment,  and  two  of  the  boxes  were  disinter* 
red  and  rifled  of  their  contents ;  the  other  was  saved.  Mr.  Stockton  and  family  took 
refuge  with  a  friend  in  Monmouth  county.  His  place  of  concealment  was  discovered 
by  a  party  of  refugee  loyalists,  who  entered  the  house  at  night,  dragged  him  fhxn 
his  bed,  and  treating  him  with  every  indignity  which  malice  could  invent,  hurried  him 
to  Amboy,  and  from  thence  to  New  York,  where  he  was  confined  in  the  loathsome 
provost  jail.    There  he  suffered  dreadfully;  and  when,  through  the  iaterposition  of 

12 
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grandmother  of  Mr.  Secretary  Rush,  who  is  "doubly 
blessed"  in  his  Revolutionary  ancestry ;  both  his  father 
and  grandfather  having  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence— a  most  honored  distinction,  and,  we  believe, 
enjoyed  by  no  other  citizen  of  our  extensive  American 
empire/^* 

Con};rcs8,  he  wns  released,  his  const itation  was  hopelessly  shattered,  and  he  did  not 
live  to  sec  the  independence  of  his  conntry  achieved.  lie  died  at  Morvtn,  his  seat  at 
Princeton,  in  Fchriiury,  1781,  blessed  to  the  last  with  the  tender  and  affectionate 
attentions  of  his  Annis,  whom  he  called  "  the  best  of  women."  Night  and  day  she 
was  at  his  !)edside,  and  when  his  si)irit  was  about  to  depart,  she  wrote,  impromptii, 
several  verses,  of  which  Uie  following  is  indicative  of  her  feelings : — 

"  Oh,  could  I  take  the  fate  to  him  assigned, 
And  leave  the  helpless  family  their  head, 
How  pleased,  how  peaceful  to  my  lot  resigned, 
I  \\  quit  the  nurse's  station  for  the  l)ed !" 

LosBing^s  Fitld-Dook  of  the  Revoluium. 

Mrs.  Ellet,  in  her  Women  of  the  Revolution,  has  given  an  interesting  biography  of 
Mrs.  Annis  Stockton.  She  relates,  that  when  that  excellent  lady  heard  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  library,  she  remarked,  that  "  there  were  two  books  in  it  she  wonid 
like  to  have  soved  —  the  Bible  and  Young's  Night  Thoughts."  Tradition  says,  that 
tlicse  two  books  were  the  only  ones  left. 

*  Honorable  Richard  Rush,  of  Philadelphia.  When  Mr.  Castis  wrote,  he  was  in 
tlie  cabinet  of  President  Adams,  as  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  in  the  prime  of 
life,  !K.>ing  about  forty-seven  years  of  age.  Ho  was  graduated  at  Prinoeton  college 
in  1707,  became  a  lawyer,  and  in  1811  was  appointed  attorney-general  of  Fennsjl- 
vania.  He  l>ccame  the  United  States  attorney-general  in  1814.  He  was  sccretarf 
of  state  under  President  Monroe,  and  then  succeeded  John  Qnincy  Adams  as  min- 
ister at  the  court  of  St.  James.  There  ho  remained  over  seren  years,  when  Mr. 
Adams  called  him  into  his  cabinet.  During  that  time  he  negotiated  some  Teiy  im- 
portant treaties.  At  the  request  of  President  Jackson,  Mr.  Rush  went  to  London, 
in  1836,  to  obtain  Mr.  Smithson's  legacy  to  the  United  States,  oat  of  the  English 
court  of  chancery.  In  August,  1838,  he  returned  with  thp  entire  som.  In  1847, 
President  Polk  appointed  him  minister  to  France.  After  his  return  he  renuuned  in 
private  life,  at  his  beautiful  scat  of  Sydenham,  near  Philadelphia,  where,  on  the  rvgp 
of  octogenarian  honors  (Imving  lieen  born  in  1 780)  he  died  on  the  Ist  of  Aagost,  1859. 
In  1857,  Mr.  Rush  prepared  and  published  a  valuable  little  volume,  entitled,  fFosA- 
inffton  in  Domestic  Life,  from  original  letters  and  mannscripts  then  in  his  possession. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

BATTLE  OP  PRINCETON  AND  DEATH  OF  GENERAL  MERCER. 

£ebou  or  HiiTOBT— MAHirxB  or  MMecze's  Fall  akd  Bxcxftxoic  or  Dkath-Wouvds— 
Taksh  10  Clajik^  HomB,  itxak  ths  Battlb-Fisld— Majob  Lkwu  sxmt  to  takb  Cabb  or 

HlX  — HiSACCirBATBKNOWLBDGB  Or  HIS  SlTUATIOir  —  ITlB  EXPLANATION  Or  HU  WoUNDf — 

HxbDbatu— HibBubtalpPlaob— Anecdotb  or  nu  Early  Patbiotism  —  Dbato  or  Caf- 

TAXN  LbBLIB  —  DOCTOB  BUBU  —  ThB  SBTBHTBBXTn  BBirXSn  BeGIUBNT—  Ck>MPOBITXON  OF  THB 

AMBBiCAJf  Abmt  —  Tub  Dib   oast  at  Pbikckton  —  TVasbinoton  on  thb  Battlb-Fibld 

TUBBB — COLONBL  FiTZOBBALD,  UI8  AiD-DB-CaXP. 

There  has  always  been  an  erroneous  impression  on  the 
public  mind;  concerning  the  death  of  General  Mercer, 
who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Princeton,  January  3,  1777.* 

*  The  battlo  at  Princeton  occarred  a  few  days  after  Washington's  triamph  at 
Trenton,  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-sixth  of  December,  1776,  and  was  the  closo 
of  a  melancholy,  yet  brilliant  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  old  War  for  Independence. 
A  little  while  before,  Washington  and  his  army  had  been  expelled  from  the  east  side 
of  the  Hudson  river,  and  for  the  space  of  three  weeks  were  flying  across  New  Jersey 
before  a  victorions  pursuer,  who  was  so  closo  upon  him  at  times,  that  each  could 
hear  the  martial  music  of  the  other.  The  flight  ended  and  repose  came  only  when 
the  Americans  had  crossed  the  Delaware,  taken  all  the  boats  with  them,  and  placed 
a  broad  and  rapid  stream  filled  with  ice,  between  themselves  and  the  foe. 

The  British  formed  small  encampments  along  the  Jersey  side  of  the  Delaware, 
from  Trenton  to  Burlington,  and  below.  At  Trenton  were  a  thousand  Hessian  and 
some  British  cavalry.  On  Christmas  night,  Washington  with  his  refreshed  troops 
recrossed  the  Delaware,  eight  miles  above  Trenton,  and  early  in  the  morning,  fell 
npon  and  captured  those  hirelings,  and,  with  his  prisoners,  went  back  to  the  Penn- 
fjlvania  shore. 

Once  more  Washington  recrossed  the  Delaware,  and  with  five  thousand  soldiers, 
encamped  there.  On  the  second  of  January  Comwallis,  with  veteran  British  troops, 
came  from  Princeton  to  attack  him.  There  was  some  fighting  at  Trenton  just  at 
erening,  when  the  British  general,  feeling  sure  that  he  could  capture  the  whole 
American  army  in  the  morning,  took  rest  for  the  night.  The  Americans  were  in 
great  peril.  They  could  not  retreat  across  the  river,  and  were  too  feeble  to  fight  so 
large  an  army  as  that  before  them,  with  any  chance  for  success.    So,  at  midnight. 
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We  offer  the  liomage  of  our  veneration  for  this  martyr^s 
memory,  by  giving  to  his  adopted  country  and  the  world 
authentic  particulars  of  the  heroism  and  devotion  tliat 
attended  his  fall.  Our  authority  is  derived  from  the  late 
Major  George  Lewis,  the  nephew  of  the  commander-in- 
chief,  and  captain  of  his  Guard,  and  who  was  sent  in  with 
a  flag  to  afford  to  the  wounded  general  every  possible 
comfort  and  assistance. 

It  was  immediately  after  the  sharp  conflict  at  the 
fence'^  between  the  advanced  guard  of  the  American 
anny,  led  by  General  Mercer,  and  the  British  seven- 
teenth regiment,  and  the  retreat  of  the  Americans 
through  the  orchard  near  to  Clark's  house  and  bam, 
that  General  Mercer,  while  exerting  himself  to  rally  his 

the  f^und  havini^  frozen  so  as  to  allow  them  to  roll  away  their  cannon,  the  whole 
amiy  decamped,  by  an  unfa'qucntod  road,  toward  Princeton,  leaving  their  camp-fires 
burning,  to  deceive  the  British.  In  the  morning  Comwallis  was  mortified  to  find 
his  expected  prey  had  csciiped ;  and  the  first  intimation  that  he  had  of  the  diraetion 
in  which  he  had  fled,  was  the  booming  of  cannon  at  Princeton,  just  at  sanrise,  which, 
thoagh  a  clear  morning,  and  in  midwinter,  he  mistook  for  distant  thunder.  Then 
commenced  the  battle  of  Princeton  between  a  part  of  Washington's  nnnj,  noder 
General  Mercer,  and  some  British  troops  that  had  jnst  begnn  their  mirdi  to 
join  Comwallis  at  Princeton.  In  that  battle  the  Americans  were  Tictorions,  md 
going  into  winter-quarters  among  the  hills  near  Morristown  immedUtelj  aftennud, 
Washington,  by  sending  out  detachments  and  otherwise,  drove  the  enemj  out  of 
New  Jersey,  except  at  Brunswick  and  Amboy. 

■1^  When  the  British  brigade,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mawhood,  first  diseorered 
the  Americans,  under  Mercer,  near  Princeton,  they  wheeled,  and  both  pntiet  nnhed 
forward  to  cross  Stony  brook,  then  a  full  and  frozen  stream,  at  Worth's  milli.  In 
order  to  gain  the  high  and  advantageous  ground  beyond,  toward  Princeton.  Tlie 
British  crossed  first,  but  Mercer  and  his  troops  soon  reached  the  house  and  ovebudi 
of  William  Clark,  eastward  of  the  present  turnpike  from  Princeton  to  Trenton. 
Mercer  there  perceived  the  British  line  approaching  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
height,  and  pushed  through  the  orchard  to  a  hedge-fence,  from  behind  wiuch  his  rifle- 
men discharged  a  deadly  Tolloy.  It  was  quickly  returned  by  the  enemy,  who  in- 
stantly charged.  The  Americans,  armed  only  with  rifles  and  muskets,  eoold  not 
withstand  the  furious  attack  of  the  British  bayonets.  After  the  third  fin  tfaij 
abandoned  the  fence  and  fled  in  great  disorder. 
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bndcen  troope^  was  brought  to  the  ground  by  a  blow 
firomthe  butt  of  a  musket  He  was  on  foot  at  thia 
time — the  giay  horse  he  rode  at  the  beginning  of  the 
action  halving  been  disabled  by  a  baU  in  the  fore-leg. 
The  British  soldiers  wero  not  at  first  awaro  of  the  gen- 
eraTs  rank,  for,  the.  inoming  being  very  cold^  he  woro  a 
Bortout  over  his  uniform.  So  soon  as  they  discovered 
that  he  was  a  general  officer,  they  shouted  that  they  had 
got  the  robel  general,  and  cried,  ^  Call  for  quarters  you 
d— -d  robel  P  Mercer  to  the  most  undaunted  courage 
united  a  quick  and  ardent  temperament :  he  roplied  with 
indignation  to  his  enemies,  while  their  bayonets  were  at 
his  bosom,  that  he  deserved  not  the  name  of  rebel ;  and, 
detenmning  to  die  as  he  had  lived,  a  true  and  honored 
soldier  of  liberty,  lunged  with  his  sword  at  the  nearest 
man.  They  then  bayoneted  him,  and  left  him  for  dead. 
Upon  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  the  wounded  general 
was  conveyed  to  Clark's  house,  immediately  adjoining 
the  field  of  battle  *  The  information  that  the  com- 
mander-in-chief first  received  of  the  fall  of  his  old  com- 
panion in  arms  of  the  war  of  1755,  and  beloved  officer, 
was  that  he  had  expired  imder  his  numerous  wounds ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  American  army  was  in  fall 
noLaxch  for  Morristown  that  the  chief  was  imdeceived,  and 
learned,  to  his  great  gratification,  that  Mercer,  though 
fearftilly  wounded,  was  yet  alive.f    Upon  the  first  halt 

*  Thii  WM  then  a  new  hoase,  owned  by  Thomas  Clark,  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  or  Quakers.  It  is  jet  [1859]  standing,  and  in  possession  of  a  member 
of  the  Claik  fiunily.  There  General  Mercer  was  nursed  by  Sarah  Clark  and  a  colored 
woman  belonging  to  the  family.  The  hoose  stands  on  the  soath  side  of  the  battle- 
field, and  abont  a  mile  and  a  quarter  south  of  Princeton. 

t  Washington  wrote  to  the  president  of  Congress  on  the  fifth  of  January,  1777, 
ftmn  Flockemhi,  New  Jersey,  giving  an  account  of  events  in  which  he  had  been  en- 
gaged since  his  commnnicatlon  from  Trenton,  on  the  first  of  the  month,  and  mea- 
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at  Somerset  courthouse,  Washington  despatched  Major 
George  Lewis  with  a  flag  and  a  letter  to  Lord  Com- 
wallis,  requesting  that  every  possible  attention  might  be 
8ho\^^l  to   the  wounded   general,  and   permission   that 

tioncd  the  death  of  General  Mercer.  Two  days  afterward  ho  wrote :  "  I  am  happy 
to  inform  you,  that  the  account  of  General  Mercer's  death,  transmitted  in  mj  last, 
was  premature,  though  it  was  mentioned  as  certain  by  many  who  saw  him  after  he 
was  wounded.  By  intelligence  from  Princeton  yesterday  evening,  he  was  alire,  and 
seemed  as  if  he  would  do  well.  Unhappily  he  is  a  prisoner.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  information  of  his  death,  I  would  have  tried  to  bring  him  away,  though  I  beliere 
it  could  not  have  been  effected." 

General  Mercer  died  on  the  twelfth,  at  Clark's  house,  and  was  buried  there,  bat 
two  days  afterward  his  remains  were  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  interred  with 
military  honors,  in  Christ  churchyard.  A  committee  of  the  Congress  was  appointed 
to  consider  what  honor  should  be  paid  to  the  memories  of  General  Warren,  killed 
on  Breed's  hill  on  the  seventeenth  of  June,  1775,  and  to  General  Mercer.  The 
committee  reported  on  the  eighth  of  April,  recommending  the  erection  of  a  monn- 
ment  in  Boston,  with  suitable  inscriptions,  in  honor  of  Warren,  and  another  at 
Fredericksburg,  in  Virginia,  in  honor  of  Mercer,  with  the  following  inscription : — 

'SACKED  TO  THE  irEMOEY  OF 

HUGH  MERCER, 

BliKJADIER-GENEKAL  IN  THE  AEMT  OF 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

HE  DIED  ON  THE  li>Tii  OF  JANUARY,  1777,  OF  THE 

WOUNDS  HE  RECEIVED  ON  THE  8d  OF  THE  SAME  MONTH, 

NEAR  PRINCETON,  IN  NEW  JERSEY, 

BRAVELY  DEFENDING  THE 

LIBERTIES  OF  AMERICA. 

THE  CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

IN  TESTIMONY  OF  HIS  VIRTLTIS,  AND  THEIR  GRATITUDE, 

HAVE  CAUSED  THIS  MONUMENT  TO  BE  ERECTED.'* 

They  also  resolved,  that  "  the  eldest  son  of  General  Warren,  and  the  youngest  ion 
of  General  Mercer,  be  educated,  from  this  time,  at  tlie  expense  of  the  United  Stales." 
Neither  monument  was  ever  erected,  but  the  children  were  educated  at  the  expense 
of  the  government.  General  Mercer's  son  (the  late  Colonel  Hugh  Mercer,  of 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia),  was  then  about  six  months  old,  having  been  bom  in 
July,  1 776.  He  was  educated  at  WilNam  and  Mary  college,  in  Virginia,  when  Bishop 
Madison  was  its  president.  lie  was  for  many  years  colonel  of  the  militia  of  hit 
native  county,  and  an  active  magistrate.  For  five  consecutive  years  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Virginia  legislature,  and  for  many  years  was  president  of  the  Bnmch 
Bank  of  Virginia,  at  Fredericksburg.  lie  died  at  his  seat,  called  The  Seniry^Box^ 
in  1 855,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine  years.  A  portrait  of  this  "  Child  of  the  BepnUic*' 
may  be  found  in  Lossing's  Field-Book  of  the  Rf  volution. 
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LewiB  should  remain  with  him  to  minister  to  his  wants. 
To  both  requests  his  lordship  yielded  a  willing  assent^ 
and  ordered  his  staflPsurgeon  to  attend  upon  General 
MiNCcer.  Upcm  an  examination  of  the  wounds,  the  British 
surgeon  remarked,  that  although  they  were  many  and 
severe,  he  was  disposed  to  believe  that  they  would  not 
prove  dangerous.  Mercer,  bred  to  the  profession  of  an 
aimy-€urgeon  in  Europe,^  said  to  young  Lewis,  ^  Baise 
up  my  right  arm,  George,  and  this  gentleman  will  there 
discover  the  smallest  of  my  wounds,  but  which  will  prove 
the  most  &taL  Yes  sir,  that  is  a  fellow  that  will  very 
soon  do  my  business."  He  languished  till  the  twelfth, 
and  expired  in  the  arms  of  Lewis,  admired  and  lamented 
by  the  whole  army.  During  the  period  that  he  lay  on 
the  couch  of  suffering,  he  exonerated  his  enemies  from 
the  foul  accusation  which  they  bore,  not  only  in  1777 
but  for  half  a  century  since,  viz,  of  their  having  bayonet- 
ed a  general  officer  after  he  had  surrendered  his  sword, 
and  become  a  prisoner-of-war — declaring  that  he  only 
relinquished  his  sword  when  his  arm  had  become  power- 
less to  wield  itf    He  paid  the  homage  of  his  whole  heart 

*  He  was  a  natire  of  Scotland,  and  was  an  assistant-surgeon  in  the  battle  of  Cal- 
loden,  which  decided  the  fate  of  Charles  Edward,  the  Yonng  Scotch  Pretender  to 
the  throne  of  England,  as  the  lineal  representative  of  the  Staart  family,  who  were 
expelled  in  the  person  of  James  II.,  in  1688.  Soon  after  that  battle  Mercer  came  to 
America,  took  np  his  residence  at  Fredericksburg,  and  was  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  medicine  and  the  business  of  an  apothecary  there,  when  the  War  for  Independence 
broke  out  He  espoused  the  cause,  left  his  profession,  took  the  command  of  three 
regiments  of  minute-men  in  1775,  and/in  1776,  organized  and  drilled  a  large  body 
of  Virginia  militia.  Congress  gare  him  the  commission  of  a  brigadier  on  the  fifth 
of  June,  1775,  and  appointed  him  to  the  command  of  the  flying  camp  of  ten  thou- 
emad  men,  authorised  to  be  raised  in  the  middle  states. 

t  "Lewis,"  says  Mr.  Custis,  elsewhere,  "mentioned  to  General  Mercer  the  ex- 
treme indignation  which  prevailed  in  the  American  army,  together  with  threats  of 
retaliation  at  the  inhuman  treatment  it  was  supposed  the  general  had  received  firom 
the  enemy,  vix.,  that  he  had  been  bayoneted  after  having  surrendered  and  asked  for 
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to  the  person  and  character  of  the  commander-in-chief^ 
rejoiced  with  true  soldierly  pride  in  the  triumphs  of 
Trenton  and  Princeton,  in  both  of  which  be  had  borne  a 
conspicuous  part,  and  offered  up  his  fervent  prayers  for 
the  final  success  of  the  cause  of  American  Independence. 

Thus  lived  and  died  Hugh  Mercer,  a  name  that  will 
for  ever  be  associated  with  momentous  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  When  a  grateful 
posterity  shall  bid  the  trophied  memorial  rise  to  the 
martyrs  who  sealed  with  their  blood  the  charter  of  an 
empire's  liberties,  there  will  not  be  wantmg  a  monument 
to  him  whom  Washington  mourned  as  "  the  worthy  and 
brave  Cleneral  Mercer." 

General  Mercer  lies  l)uried,  in  Philadelphia,  where  a 
plain  slab,  with  the  initials  11.  M,,  denotes  the  last  earthly 
dwelling  of  the  patriot  brave, 

**  Who  sunk  to  rest, 
With  his  country's  wishes  blest.*'* 

quarter :  when  the  magnanimous  Mercer  obsen-ed,  **  The  tale  which  yon  have  heud, 
George,  is  untrue.  My  death  is  owing  to  mjsclf.  I  was  on  foot,  endearoriiig  to 
rally  my  men,  who  had  given  way  before  the  superior  discipline  of  the  enemy,  when 
I  was  brought  to  the  ground  by  a  blow  from  a  musket.  At  the  same  moment  the 
encmj  discovered  my  rank,  exulted  in  their  having  taken  the  rebel  general,  ts  they 
termed  mo,  and  bid  me  ask  for  quarters.  I  felt  that  I  deserved  not  so  opprobrioos 
an  epithet,  and  determined  to  die,  as  I  had  lived,  an  honored  soldier  in  a  jost  and 
righteous  cause ;  and  without  begging  my  life  or  making  reply,  I  langod  with  my 
gword  at  the  nearest  man.    They  then  bayoneted  and  left  me." 

*  This  was  written  in  October,  1839.  A  plain  marble  slab  was  afterward  placed 
at  the  head  of  his  grave,  with  the  simple  inscription :  "  In  Memory  of  GemnU  A^k 
Mercer f  who  fell  at  Princeton^  Jan.  3d,  1777."  There  his  remains  lay  until  1840, 
when  his  countrymen,  of  the  St.  Andrew's,  and  the  Thistle  societies,  remoTOd  them 
to  Laurel  Hill  cemetery,  and  erected  a  fme  white  marble  monument  over  them,  near 
the  chapel.  The  monument  bears  the  following  inscriptions,  which  give  the  moet 
important  incidents  of  his  public  life.  Kast  aide,  or  principal  front :  "  Dedicated  to 
the  Memory  of  General  Hugh  Mercer,  who  fell  for  the  Sacred  Cause  of  Homaa 
Liberty,  and  American  Independence,  in  the  Battle  of  Princeton.  He  pound  OBt 
his  blood  for  a  Generous  Principle."     West  aide:  "  General  Mbbcbb,  a  Phyridni 
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We  shall  give  a  single  anecdote  of  the  subject  of  the 
foregoing  memoir,  to  show  the  pure  and  high-souled  prin- 
ciples that  actuated  the  patriots  and  soldiers  of  the  days 
of  our  country's  trial 

Virginia  at  first  organized  two  regiments  for  the  com- 
mon cause.  When  it  was  determined  to  raise  a  third, 
there  were  niunerous  applications  for  commissions ;  and 
these  being  mostly  from  men  of  fortune  and  family  inter- 
est^ there  was  scarcely  an  application  for  a  rank  less  than 
a  field  officer.  During  the  sitting  of  the  house  of  bur- 
gesses upon  this  important  motion,  a  plain  but  soldierly- 
looking  individual  handed  up  to  the  speaker's  chair  a 
scrap  of  paper,  on  which  was  written,  "Hugh  Mercer 
will  serve  his  adopted  country  and  the  cause  of  liberty 
in  any  nmk  or  station  to  which  he  may  be  appointed." 
This,  from  a  veteran  soldier,  bred  in  European  camps, 

of  Fredericksburg,  in  Virginia,  was  distinguished  for  his  skill  and  learning,  his 
gentleness  and  decision,  bis  refinement  and  humanity,  his  elevated  honor,  and  his 
devotion  to  the  great  cause  of  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty."  North  side :  *'  General 
Mebceb,  a  native  of  Scotland,  was  an  assistant-surgeon  in  the  Battle  of  Culloden, 
and  the  companion  of  Washington  in  the  Indian  Wars  of  1755  and  1756.  He  re- 
ceived a  Medal  from  the  Corporation  of  Philadelphia,  for  his  courage  and  conduct 
m  the  Expedition  against  the  Indian  Settlement  of  Kittanning."  South  side:  "  The 
St.  Andrew's  Society  of  Philadelphia  offer  this  humble  tribute  to  the  memory  of  an 
illustrious  Brother.  When  a  grateful  posterity  shall  bid  the  trophied  memorial  rise 
to  the  martyrs  who  sealed  with  their  blood  the  charter  of  an  Empire's  liberties,  there 
shall  not  be  wanted  a  monument  to  him  whom  Washington  mourned  as  the  worthy 
and  brave  Mercer."  General  Mercer  was  about  fifty-six  years  of  age  when  he  was 
slain. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  on  the  occasion  of  the  re-interment  of  the  remains  of  Gen- 
eral Mercer,  were  very  imposing.  They  took  place  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  Novem- 
ber, 1840.  The  pall  was  borne  by  Commodores  Read,  Biddle,  and  Stewart,  and 
Colonel  Miller.  The  first  troop  of  city  cavalry,  whose  predecessors  took  part  in  the 
battle  in  which  Mercer  was  mortally  wounded,  composed  the  guard  of  honor  (there 
being  at  that  time,  not  a  single  survivor  of  the  original  corps) ;  and  William  B. 
Beed,  Esq.,  grandson  of  General  Joseph  Reed,  of  the  Revolution,  pronounced  an 
eloquent  oration. 
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the  associate  of  Washington  in  the  war  of  1755,*  and 
known  to  stand  high  in  his  confidence  and  esteem,  was 
all-sufficient  for  a  body  of  patriots  and  statesmen  such  as 
composed  the  Virginia  house  of  burgesses  in  the  dajrs 
of  the  Revolution.  The  appointment  of  Mercer  to  the 
command  of  the  third  Virginia  regiment  was  carried 
instanter. 

It  was  while  the  commander-in-chief  reined  up  his 
horse,  upon  approaching  the  spot  in  a  ploughed  field 
where  lay  the  gallant  Colonel  Ilasletf  mortally  wounded, 
that  he  perceived  some  British  soldiera  supporting  an 
officer,  and  upon  inquiring  his  name  and  rank,  was 
answered,  Captain  Leslie.  Doctor  Benjamin  Rush^!  who 
formed  a  part  of  the  general's  suite,  earnestly  asked,  ^  A 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Levin?"  to  which  the  soldiers  replied 
in  the  affirmative.  The  doctor  then  addressed  the 
general-in-chief :  "  I  beg  your  excellency  to  permit  this 
wounded  officer  to  be  placed  under  my  especial  care, 
that  I  may  return,  in  however  small  a  degree,  a  part  of 

*  Mercer  was  with  Washington  on  the  Virginia  frontier  in  the  French  and  IndUn 
war. 

t  Colonel  Haslet  was  in  command  of  Delaware  troops,  and  had  done  noble  Mr- 
vico  on  Long  Island  and  at  White  Plains.  In  the  engagement,  at  the  latter  place, 
he  was  the  tirst  to  take  post  on  Chatterton's  hill,  where  the  principal  battle  mm 
fought,  with  his  own  and  some  Maryland  troops  and  militia,  in  all  about  sixteen 
hundred  men. 

X  Benjamin  Rush  was  bom  near  Philadelphia,  on  the  fifth  of  Janoarj,  1745.  Ha 
graduated  at  Princeton  college,  in  1760,  commenced  the  study  of  mcdidno  the  next 
yaar,  and  in  1 766  went  to  Edinburgh,  where,  two  years  afterward,  he  rocoived  tin 
degree  of  M.D.  lie  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  1769,  where  he  commenced  the 
practice  of  medicine,  and  was  soon  afterward  elected  professor  of  chemistry  in  the 
College  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  continental  CongreM 
in  1776,  and  in  April,  1777,  he  was  appointed  surgeon-general  of  the  military  hos- 
pitals of  the  middle  department.  From  that  period  until  his  death  he  took  an  active 
part  in  public  affairs — politics,  science,  and  general  literature.  He  standi  in  the 
highest  rank  of  American  physicians  and  philosophers.  Doctor  Rush  died  on  die 
eighteenth  of  April,  1813,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
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of  tiie  obligatioDS  I  owe  to  his  worthy  father  for  ihe 
many  kindnesses  received  at  his  hands  while  I  was  a 
tfeodent  in  Edinbuigh.''  The  request  was  immediately 
granted;  but^  alasl  poor  Leslie  was  soon  ^past  all  sur- 
gery.*' He  died  the  same  evening,  after  receiving  every 
possible  kindness  and  attention,  and  was  buried  ihe  next 
day  at  Fluckemin  with  the  honois  of  war ;  his  companions, 
as  they  lowered  his  remains  to  the  soldier^s  last  rest, 
shedding  tears  over  the  grave  of  a  much-loved  com- 
mander. 

The  battle  of  Princeton,  for  the  time  it  lasted  and  ihe 
numbers  engaged,  was  the  most  fatal  to  our  officers  of 
any  action  during  the  whole  of  the  Bevolutionary  war — 
the  Americans  losing  one  general,  two  colonels,  one 
major,  and  three  captains,  killed^ — ^while  the  martial 
prowess  of  our  enemy  shone  not  with  more  brilliant 
lustre,  in  any  one  of  their  combats  during  their  long 
career,  of  arms  than  did  the  courage  and  discipline  of  the 
17th  British  regiment  on  the  third  of  January,  1777.t 
Indeed,  Washington  himself,  during  the  height  of  the 
conflict,  pointed  out  this  gallant  corps  to  his  officers, 
exclaiming,  ^  See  how  those  noble  fellows  fight !  Ah ! 
gentlemen,  when  shall  we  be  able  to  keep  an  army  long 
enough  together  to  display  a  discipline  equal  to  our 
enemies"J 

*  These  were  General  Mercer,  Colonels  Haslet  and  Potter,  Major  Morris,  and 
Captains  Shippcn,  Fleming,  and  Neal. 

t  This  was  Colonel  Mawhood's  regiment,  and  the  one  that  drore  the  Americans 
ffx>m  the  hedge  fence,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

I  Daring  the  whole  of  the  year  1776,  Washington  frequently  pressed  upon  the 
attention  of  Congress,  the  necessity  for  establishing  a  system  of  long  enlistments  in 
the  army,  for  erery  day  the  evils  of  short  enlistments  were  felt.  Up  to  the  close  of 
1776,  the  chief  dependence  of  the  army  was  npon  the  militia.  "  Who,"  Washing- 
ton said  in  a  letter  to  the  president  of  Congress,  toward  the  close  of  December, 
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The  regular  troops  that  constituted  the  grand  army  at 
the  close  of  the  campaign  of  '76  were  the  fragmeuts  of 
many  regiments,  worn  down  by  constant  and  toilsome 
marches,  and  suffering  of  every  sort^  in  the  depth  of 

"  como  in,  you  can  not  tell  liow ;  go,  yoa  can  not  tell  when ;  and  act,  yon  can  not 
tell  where ;  consame  your  provisions,  exhaust  your  stores,  and  leave  you  at  a  critical 
moment."  lie  then  ur^d  the  establishment  of  a  standing  army,  sufficient  ibr  tlM 
exigencies  of  the  case,  and  said  :  "  In  my  judgment  this  is  not  a  time  to  stand  npoa 
expense ;  our  funds  nrc  not  the  only  object  of  consideration."  He  then  infonned 
the  Congress  that  he  had  taken  the  responsibility  of  offering  to  regiment  recmitiy 
and  to  place  them  on  the  continental  establishment  as  to  rank  and  pay,  and  added : 
"  It  may  be  thought  thiit  I  am  going  a  good  deal  out  of  the  line  of  my  duty  to  adopt 
these  measures,  or  to  advise  thus  freely.  A  character  to  lose,  an  estate  to  forfeit, 
the  inestimable  blessings  of  liberty  at  stake,  and  a  life  devoted,  most  be  my  excuse." 

The  Congress  had  already  resolved  to  establish  a  grand  army  of  eighty-eight  bat- 
talions of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men  each,  to  be  raised  in  the  several  states ;  and 
tlicir  confidence  in  Washington  was  manifested  by  their  clothing  him  with  the  abso- 
lute powers  of  a  military  dictator,  for  six  months.  And  a  week  af^er  the  foregoing 
letter  to  the  Congress  was  written,  they  authorized  the  raising  of  sixteen  additional 
battalions,  and  at  the  same  time  thus  defined  by  resolution,  the  extraordinary  powers 
which  they  had  given  to  the  commander-in-chief: — 

*'  This  Congress,  having  maturely  considered  the  present  crisis,  and  having  pci^ 
feet  reliance  on  the  wisdom,  vigor,  and  uprightness  of  General  Washington,  do 
hereby — 

*'  Resolve,  That  General  Washington  shall  be,  and  ho  is  hereby,  rested  with  faU« 
ample,  and  complete  powers  to  raise  and  collect  together,  in  the  most  speedy  and 
effectual  manner,  from  any  or  all  of  these  United  States,  sixteen  battalions  of  infiui- 
try,  in  addition  to  those  already  voted  by  Congress  ;  to  appoint  officers  for  the  Mid 
battalions  of  infantry ;  to  raise,  officer,  and  equip  three  thousand  light-horse,  three 
regiments  of  artillery,  and  a  corps  of  engineers,  and  to  establish  their  pay;  to  apply 
to  any  of  the  states  for  such  aid  of  the  militia  as  he  shall  judge  necessary;  to  fom 
such  magazines,  and  in  such  places,  as  he  shall  think  proper;  to  displace  and 
appoint  all  officers  under  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  to  fill  up  all  vacaneiei 
in  every  other  department  in  the  American  army ;  to  take,  wherever  he  maj  be, 
whatever  he  may  want  for  the  use  of  the  army,  if  the  inhabitants  will  not  wU  itp 
allowing  a  reasonable  price  for  the  same ;  to  arrest  and  confine  persons  who  refine 
to  take  the  continental  currency,  or  are  otherwise  disaffected  to  the  American  caiue, 
and  return  to  the  states  of  which  they  arc  citizens  their  names,  and  the  nature  of 
their  offences,  together  with  the  witnesses  to  prove  them. 

"  That  the  foregoing  powers  be  vested  in  General  Washington  for  and  doling  the 
term  of  six  months  from  the  date  hereof,  unless  sooner  determined  by  Congreis."'— 
Journals  of  Congress,  December  27,  1776. 
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winter.  The  fine  regiment  of  Smallwood,  composed  of 
the  flower  of  the  Maryland  youth,  and  which  in  the  June 
preceding,  marched  into  Philadelphia  eleven  hundred 
strong,  was,  on  the  third  of  January,  reduced  to  scarcely 
sixty  men,  and  commanded  by  a  captain.*  In  fact,  the 
bulk  of  what  was  then  called  the  grand  army  consisted 
of  the  Pennsylvania  militia  and  volunteers — citizen-sol- 
diers who  had  left  their  comfortable  homes  at  the  call  of 
their  country,  and  were  enduring  the  rigors  of  a  winter 
campaign.  On  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Princeton, 
they  had  been  eighteen  hours  under  arms,  and  harassed 
by  a  long  night's  march.  Was  it  then  to  be  wondered 
at  that  they  should  have  given  way  before  the  veteran 
bayonets  of  their  fresh  and  well-appointed  foe  ? 

The  heroic  devotion  of  Washington  was  not  wanting 
in  the  exigencies  of  this  memorable  day.  He  was  aware 
that  his  hour  was  come  to  redeem  the  pledge  he  had  laid 
on  the  altar  of  his  country  when  first  he  took  up  arms 
in  her  cause :  to  win  her  liberties  or  perish  in  the 
attempt.  Defeat  at  Princeton  would  have  amounted  to 
the  annihilation  of  America's  last  hope ;  for,  independent 
of  the  enemy's  forces  in  front,  Comwallis,  with  the  flower 
of  the  British  army,  eight  thousand  strong,  was  already 
panting  close  on  the  rear.f    It  was,  indeed,  the  very 

*  Colonel  Sraallwood's  battalion  was  one  of  the  finest  in  the  army,  in  dress, 
equipment,  and  discipline.  Their  scarlet-and-baff  uniforms,  and  wcll-burnishcd 
mrms,  contrasted  strongly  with  those  of  the  New  England  troops,  and  were  "  dis- 
tingaished  at  this  time,"  says  Graydon,  **  by  the  most  fashionable-cut  coat,  the  most 
macaroni  cocked  hat,  and  hottest  blood,  in  the  Union."  In  the  battle  on  Long 
Island,  at  the  close  of  the  previous  August,  this  fine  corps  had  been  dreadfully  deci- 
mated. Full  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  perished  in  the  last  deadly  struggle 
between  Stirling  and  Comwallis,  near  the  shores  of  Go  wan  us  creek. 

t  When  Comwallis  heard  the  firing  at  Princeton,  on  the  morning  of  the  third  of 
January,  he  hastened  in  that  direction  with  his  whole  force,  for  he  considered  his 
valuable  stores  at  Brunswick  in  danger.    He  reached  Princeton  just  as  the  Ameri- 
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crisis  of  the  struggle.  Li  the  hurried  and  imposing 
events  of  little  more  than  one  short  week,  liberty  endured 
her  greatest  agony.  What^  then,  is  due  to  the  fame 
and  memories  of  that  sacred  band  who,  with  the  master 
of  liberty  at  their  head,  breasted  the  storm  at  this  fear- 
ful crisis  of  their  country's  destiny  ?^ 

The  heroism  of  Washington  on  the  field  of  Princeton 
is  matter  of  history.  We  have  often  enjoyed  a  touching 
reminiscence  of  that  ever-memorable  event  from  the  late 
Colonel  Fitzgerald,  who  was  aid  to  the  cliief,  and  who 
never  related  the  story  of  his  general's  danger  and  almost 
miraculous  preservation,  without  adding  to  his  tale  the 
homage  of  a  tear. 

Tlie  aid-de-camp  had  been  ordered  to  bring  up  the 
troops  from  the  rear  of  the  column,  when  the  band  under 
General  Mercer  became  engaged.     Upon  returning  to 


cans  had  secured  their  victory,  who,  thoagh  wearied  and  worn  with  fadgne  and 
wont  of  sleep,  were  in  parsuit  of  the  fugitive  British  sohliers  who  had  fled  from 
Princeton  toward  Brunswick.  Cornwallis  pursued  Washington  as  far  as  the  MUl- 
Btone  river,  when  he  gave  up  the  chose. 

*  ''Achievements  so  stirring,"  says  the  eloquent  Charles  Botta,  "gained  for 
the  American  commander  a  very  great  reputation,  and  were  regarded  with  wonder 
l)y  all  nations,  as  well  as  by  the  Americans.  The  prudence,  constancy,  and  noble 
intrepidity  of  Washington,  were  admired  and  applauded  by  all.  By  nnanimou 
consent,  he  was  declared  to  be  the  savior  of  his  country ;  all  proclaimed  him  equal 
to  the  most  renowned  commanders  of  antiquity,  and  especially  distinguished  him  by  the 
name  of  the  American  FAnius.  His  name  was  in  the  mouths  of  all;  be  was 
celebrated  by  the  pens  of  tlie  most  distinguished  writers.  The  most  iUastrioos  pei^ 
sonagcs  of  Europe  lavished  upon  him  their  praises  and  their  congratnlations.  The 
American  general,  therefore,  wanted  neither  a  cause  full  of  grandenr  to  defend,  nor 
occasion  for  the  acquisition  of  glory,  nor  genius  to  avail  himself  of  it,  nor  the  renown 
due  to  his  triumphs,  nor  an  entire  generation  of  men  perfectly  well  diiposed  to  ten- 
der him  homage." 

It  is  said  Frederick  the  Great  of  Fmssia  declared,  that  the  achievements  of  Waath 
ington  and  his  little  band  of  compatriots,  between  the  twenty-fifth  of  Ileoemberv 
1776,  and  the  fourth  of  January,  1777,  a  space  of  ten  days,  were  the  most  briUiMit 
of  any  in  the  annals  of  military  achierements. 
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the  spot  where  he  had  Iqft  the  commander-inrchie^  he 
was  no  longer  there,  and,  upon  looking  around,  the  aid 
diaoovered  him  endeavoring  to  rally  the  line  which  had 
been  thrown  into  disorder  by  a  rapid  on-set  of  the  foe.* 
Washington,  after  several  ineffectual  eflbrts  to  restore 
the  fortunes  of  the  fight,  is  seen  to  rein  up  his  horse, 
with  his  head  to  the  enemy,  and  in  ihat  position  to  be- 
oome  immovable.  It  was  a  last  appeal  to  his  soldiers, 
and  seemed  to  say.  Will  you  give  up  your  general  to  Ihe 
fi>eT  Such  an  appeal  was  not  made  in  vain.  The  dis- 
comfitted  Americans  rally  on  the  instant,  and  form  into 
line ;  the  enemy  halt,  and  dress  their  line ;  the  American 
chief  is  between  the  adverse  posts,  as  though  he  had 
been  placed  there,  a  target  for  both.  The  arms  of  both 
lines  are  levelled.  Can  escape  &om  death  be  possible  T 
Rtagerald,  horrorstruck  at  the  danger  of  his  beloved 
commander,  dropped  the  reins  upon  his  horse's  neck,  and 
drew  his  hat  over  his  face,  that  he  might  not  see  him 
die.  A  roar  of  musketry  succeeds,  and  then  a  shout  It 
is  the  shout  of  victory.  The  aid-de-camp  ventures  to 
raise  his  eyes,  and  0,  glorious  sight!  the  enemy  are 
broken  and  flying,  while  dimly  amidst  the  glimpses  of 
the  smoke  is  seen  the  chief,  ^  alive,  imharmed,  and  with- 


*  Hawhood  and  his  regiment  pressed  forward  in  yigoroos  porsnit  of  the  scattered 
Americans,  and  it  was  while  endeaToring  to  rallj  them  that  Mercer  fell.  The  Brit- 
iah  were  soon  checked  by  Washington,  who  was  advancing  orer  a  hill  at  the  head 
of  a  oolomn  of  regulars  and  Ftonsylvania  militia.  Perceinng  at  a  glance  the  des- 
perate state  of  affairs,  Washington  ordered  Captain  Moulder  to  form  his  field-batterj 
for  immediate  action,  while  the  chief,  in  person,  should  attempt  to  rally  the  Ameri- 
cmns.  His  stately  form  was  seen  by  Mawhood,  as  he  rode  backward  and  forward, 
and  by  word  and  action  called  upon  the  panic-stricken  troops  to  turn  upon  the  foe. 
He  ordered  a  halt,  in  battle  line,  and  drew  up  his  artillery  with  the  intention  of 
ehaiging  upon  Moulder  to  capture  his  battery.  This  was  the  movement  Alluded  to 
in  the  text 
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out  a  wound,^  waving  his  hat,  and  cheering  his  comrades 
to  the  pursuit. 

Colonel  Fitzgerald,  celebrated  as  one  of  the  finest 
horsemen  in  the  American  army,  now  dashed  his  rowels 
in  his  charger's  flanks,  and,  heedless  of  the  dead  and 
dying  in  his  way,  flew  to  the  side  of  his  chief,  exclaim- 
ing, "  Thank  God !  your  excellency  is  safe  !'*  The 
favorite  aid,  a  gallant  and  warm-hearted  son  of  Erin,  a 
man  of  thews  and  sinews,  and  "  albeit  unused  to  the 
melting  mood,"  now  gave  loose  rein  to  his  feelings,  and 
wept  like  a  child,  for  joy. 

Washington,  ever  calm  amid  scenes  of  the  greatest 
excitement,  afiectionately  grasped  the  hand  of  his  aid 
and  friend,  and  then  ordered — "  Away,  my  dear  colonel, 
and  bring  up  the  troops — the  day  is  our  own  !'** 

*  Being  severely  galled  by  the  g^apc-shot  of  the  Americans,  and  perceiTOij; 
Hitchcock's  and  another  continental  regiment  advancing  from  behind  the  repiiblican 
column,  Maw  hood  wheeled  and  retreated  toward  the  high  ground  in  the  rear,  leftTing 
his  artillery  upon  the  field.  They  fled  to  the  Trenton  road  in  confusion,  croued 
the  bridge  over  Stony  Brook,  and  hastened  to  join  Comwallis,  then  on  hiB  much 
from  Trenton. 


"> 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

BATILB  OF  GJEBMAMTOWN.* 


ITRMUUTBD  ST  DmUX^POtmoV  OF  TSB  BSBIIB  ▲BCT— llAlflK  OV 

'  JboBMuun  mpov  GsniAinowir— AsMDon  ov  Pvlaikx— Av  InoznunD  ChnniAi. 

.  OwM— —Bumw  «v  OD  Xsmr— XaniAs  mo  CaBW%  Hovn—Annvv  so  I>» 
MMB  TD  BBRm~A  Oomran  or  Wax— Iimnn  Fo«— Alasm  aitd  Paxxo  amimv  tsb 
ABHOOAai—'WiUBmNnov  xv  Dasobe— SitVLv  of  td  Baitui— GmsAX.  Naki  Mob- 
tusr  WovMBSi— Hki  Pmnroa  or  Hnn^Ha  Dbaxk— Ths  UnoMivLnD  ^T"^t 
— OoaonM  OoMPUMBrTAXT— How  vxax  m  AifBiiiaABt  wbbb  Tioioiioiit^SiMAsii 
«v  «D  Vbboi  Iftwm  om  noi  Batxui  or  Obivamiowb— Maws  or  «d  Ajhr  vo 
TAtanr  Foan— ▼aibhoios^  CompaiiioiCi 

Uhpsqcated  by  his  defeat  at  the  battle  of  the  Brandy- 
wine^  Washington  hovered  on  the  march  of  his  enemy ; 
qot  with  the  hope  of  saving  Philadelphia^  but  with  the 
determination  to  strike  yet  another  blow  before  the  con- 
dtiedon  of  the  campaign  of  1777.  Charmed  with  the 
courage  displayed  by  his  undisciplined  soldiers,  when 
opposed  to  a  superior  army  of  veterans,  in  the  combat  at 
Chad's  ford,  the  American  general  anxiously  watched  for 
an  opportunity  of  again  measuring  his  sword  with  that 
of  his  skilful  and  far  better  appointed  adversary,  though 
vast  were  the  advantages  in  favor  of  the  latter.f 

*  Written,  and  jmblished  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  on  the  twenty-tecond 
Febnury,  1841 . 

t  The  retreat  of  the  Americans  after  the  disastrous  contests  near  the  Brandjwino 
creek,  in  Chester  coanty,  Pennsylrania,  on  the  eleventh  of  September,  1777,  was 
pfedpitate,  and  at  first  confused.  Lafayette,  who  had  been  sorerely  wounded,  has 
left  a  Tivid  picture  of  the  scene.  Chester  road,  he  said,  was  crowded  with  the  flyiofc 
fngitiTes,  cannon,  baggage-carts,  and  ereiything  else  pertaining  to  an  army,  even 
before  the  combats  had  entirely  ceased ;  and  the  confusion  of  the  scene  was  enhanced 
bj  the  roar  of  cannon  and  the  rattle  of  musketry  in  the  rear.    On  the  banks  of  a 

13 
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Sir  AVilliani  Howe,*  flushed  with  his  victory  over  the 
Anierioaii  grand  army,  and  the  occupation  of  the  then 
capital  of  the  American  Union,  and  presuming  that  his 
foe  was  sufficiently  subdued  to  give  him  no  further 
molestation  for  tlie  remainder  of  the  campaign,  quartered 
a  large  portion  of  his  troops  in  the  village  of  German- 
town,  aljout  seven  miles  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia^ 
while  lie  despatched  considerable  detachments  toward 
the  positions  still  held  by  the  American  forces  on  the 
Delaware.f 

AVashington  promptly  embraced  the  opportunity  thus 
offered  of  striking  at  his  powerful  adversary  with  fidr 
hopes  of  success.  Gathering  together  all  the  troops 
within  his  reach,  and  having  received  some  reinforce- 


strcam,  ncur  Clicstcr,  twelve  miles  from  the  battlefield,  the  flight  of  the  fogilii 
WAS  checked  hy  their  own  officers,  and  Washington  coming  up  toward  midnight; 
restored  order.  The  next  morning  tlicy  continued  their  retreat  toward  Chester; 
while  IIowc,  us  usual,  neglecting  to  follow  up  a  capital  advantage,  remained  two  or 
three  days  near  the  scene  of  the  conflict. 

Washington  ami  his  broken  army  halted  at  Gcrmantown,  rested  there  one  daj, 
and  then  recrosscd  the  Schuylkill,  to  attack  the  advancing  foe.  Both  peitiei  were 
prepared  for  action,  when  a  lieavy  rain  so  interfcrrcd,  that  it  was  indefinitdj  poi^ 
poned.  Then  cummencvd  a  series  of  marches  and  countcr-marchea.  Sir  WiUiam 
IIowc  cndeuvoring  to  take  possession  of  Philadelphia,  and  Washington  doings  ell  in 
his  power  to  keep  him  on  the  lower  side  of  the  Schuylkill.  Howe  sncoeeded,  tad 
Washington  took  post  within  about  fourteen  miles  of  Germantown,  from  which  point 
he  advanced  to  the  engagement  delineated  in  the  text. 

*  General  Willmm  IIowc  bad  been  commander-in-chief  of  the  Britieh  forcei  in 
America  since  the  retirement  of  General  Gage,  in  the  autumn  of  1775.  In  the  wnh 
mer  of  177G,  a  British  fleet,  commanded  by  his  brother.  Admiral  Lord  Howe,  came 
upon  tbc  American  coast,  and  at  this  time  was  co-operating  with  the  land  fbreee. 
After  the  battle  on  Long  Island,  at  the  close  of  August,  1776,  in  which  the  Briikh 
were  victorious,  General  Ilowe  was  knighted,  and  created  a  baronet.  From  that 
time  he  was  called  Sir  William  IIowc. 

t  These  positions  were  Billingsport,  Fort  Mercer,  at  Red  Bank,  on  the  JeiMf 
shore,  and  Fort  Mifllin,  upon  Mud  island,  near  the  Pcnosjlvania  ihore,  bdow 
Philadelphia.  The  channel  of  the  river  was  obstructed  by  chevaux  iU/HMg  ooa- 
structed  by  the  Americans  upon  a  plan  said  to  have  been  snggeited  by  Doctor 
Franklin. 
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ments,  although  they  consisted  mostly  of  new  levies, 
the  American  anny  broke  up  its  encampment,  about 
fifteen  miles  from  Germantown,  on  the  night  of  the  third 
of  October,  and  advanced  upon  the  enemy  in  three 
columns,  in  order  of  battle. 

During  the  night  march,  several  incidents  occurred 
that  might  be  deemed  ominous  of  the  fortimes  of  the 
coming  day.  The  celebrated  Count  Pulaski,  who  was 
charged  with  the  service  of  watching  the  enemy  and 
gaining  intelligence,  was  said  to  have  been  foimd  asleep 
in  a  farm-house.  But  although  the  gallant  Pole  might 
have  been  overtaken  by  slumber,  from  the  great  fatigue 
growing  out  of  the  duties  of  the  advanced  guard,  yet  no 
soldier  was  more  wide  awake  in  the  moment  of  combat 
than  the  intrepid  and  chivalric  Count  Pulaski"^ 

*  GooDt  Casiroir  Pulaski  was  a  native  of  Lithaania,  in  Poland.  He  waa  eda- 
cfttcd  for  the  law^  bat  stirring  military  ercnts  had  their  influence  upon  his  mind,  and 
he  entered  the  army.  With  his  father,  the  old  Count  Pulaski,  he  was  engaged  in 
the  rebellion  against  Stanislaus,  king  of  Poland,  in  1769.  The  old  count  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  put  to  death.  In  1770,  the  young  Count  Cosimir  was  elected  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  insurgents,  but  was  not  able  to  collect  a  competent  force  to 
act  eflSciently,  for  a  pestilence  had  swept  off  250,000  Poles  the  previous  year.  In 
1771,  himself  and  thirty-nine  others  entered  Warsaw,  disguised  as  peasants,  for  the 
parpose  of  seizing  the  king.  The  object  was  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
force  him  to  act  in  that  position,  and  call  around  him  the  Poles  to  beat  back  the 
Rassian  forces  which  Catharine  had  sent  against  them.  They  succeeded  in  taking 
him  from  his  carriage  in  the  streets,  and  carrying  him  out  of  the  city ;  but  were 
obliged  to  leave  him,  not  far  from  the  walls,  to  effect  their  own  escape.  Pulaski's 
little  army  was  soon  afterward  defeated,  and  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Turks, 
who  were  fighting  the  Russians.  His  estates  were  confiscated,  and  himself  outlawed. 
He  went  to  Paris,  had  an  interview  there  with  Doctor  Franklin,  and  came  to  Amer- 
ica in  1777.  He  joined  the  army  under  Washington,  and,  on  the  llftecnth  of  Sep- 
tember, 1777  (four  days  after  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine,  in  which  he  behaved  gal- 
Isntly),  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  troop  of  cavalry.  His  legion  did 
good  service  at  the  North.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1778  he  was  ordered  to  Little 
Egg  Harbor,  on  the  New  Jersey  coast.  His  force  consisted  of  cavalry  and  infantry, 
with  a  single  field-piece  from  Proctor's  artillery.  While  on  his  way  from  Trenton 
to  Little  Egg  Harbor,  and  when  within  eight  miles  of  the  coast,  he  waa  sorpriaed  by  a 
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The  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the  ammunition-wagonB  was 
productive  of  the  most  serious  consequences  in  the  action 
of  the  succeeding  day.  Tlie  general  officer  to  whom 
the  blame  of  this  delay  was  attached  was  afterward  dis- 
covered in  a  state  of  intoxication,  lying  in  the  comer  of 
a  fence.  Lieutenant  Benjamin  Grymes,  of  the  Life- 
Guard,*  grasping  the  delinquent  by  the  collar,  placed  him 
on  his  legs,  and  bade  him  go  and  do  his  duty.  This  bold 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  a  subaltern  toward  a  general 
officer  was  certainly  at  variance  with  all  rules  or  orders 
of  discipline ;  but  the  exigency  of  the  moment,  and  the 
degraded  spectacle  that  an  officer  of  high  rank  had  pre- 
sented to  the  eyes  of  the  soldiery,  would  seem  to  have 
warranted  a  proceeding  that,  under  diffijrent  circimi- 
stances,  must  be  considered  as  subversive  of  all  military 
discipline.  Grymes  wjis  a  bold,  brave  soldier,  enthusi- 
astically attached  to  the  cause  of  his  coimtiy,  and  fore- 
most among  the  asserters  of  her  liberties.  The  general 
officer  of  whom  we  have  spoken  was  brought  to  a  court- 
martial  and  cashiered.f 

party  of  British,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  infantry  were  bajonoted.  Jalien,  a  deserter 
from  his  corps,  had  ^ivcn  information  of  his  position ;  the  surprise  was  complete. 
His  loss  was  forty  men,  among  them  Lieutenant-Colonel  Baron  de  Botzen.  Pdlaski 
was  ordered  to  the  South  in  February,  1779,  and  was  in  active  service  under  Lin- 
coln until  the  siep^  of  Savannah,  in  October  of  that  year,  where  he  was  mortnDj 
wounded.  His  banner,  made  of  crimson  silk,  and  beautifully  embroidered  bj  the 
Moravian  sisters  of  Bethlehem,  was  prcsen'cd,  and  carried  to  Baltimore.  He  wis 
taken  to  the  United  States  brig  Wasp,  where  ho  died.  He  was  buried  ander  a  lai)ge 
tree  on  St.  Helen's  island,  about  fifty  miles  from  Savannah,  by  his  fint  lieatenaat 
and  personal  friend,  Charles  Litomiski.  Funeral  honors  were  paid  to  his  memoiy 
at  Charleston ;  and,  on  the  29th  of  November,  Congress  voted  the  erection  of  a  mon- 
nment  to  his  memory.  Like  other  monuments  ordered  by  the  continental  Cod- 
grcss,  the  stone  for  Pulaski's  is  yet  in  the  quarry.  The  citizens  of  Savannah  hmrt 
roared  a  fine  marble  obelisk,  upon  a  granite  base,  in  commemoration  of  the  seirieet 
of  General  Greene  and  Count  Pulaski. 

*  A  notice  of  Washington's  Life-Guard  is  given  in  another  chapter. 

t  The  officer  here  alluded  to,  was  General  Adam  Stephen  of  the  ViiginiA  line. 
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The  suiprise  vras  complete.  Between  daybreak  and 
soaruie  the  BiitLsh  pickets  were  forced^  and  the  lighir 
infimtry^  routed  in  their  camp^  fled  in  confusion^  leaving 
their  camp  standing.*    So  complete  was  the  surprise, 

nd  a  eomptnioa-tn-tfiiii  of  WMhington,  daring  the  Frendi  ind  Indian  war.  He 
irai  a  cmptain  in  the  Ohio  expedition  in  1754,  conducted  by  Cokmel  Waihington. 
Aftefwnd  nSied  to  the  nnk  of  UeatenanKolonelrhe  wu  intnuted  with  the  com- 
muad  of  Fort  Camberiand.  He  wts  left  in  the  command  of  the  Yiiginia  foroet 
whikt  Washington  went  to  Bofton,  on  an  official  eirand  to  Gorenor  Bhlriey,  in 
I7S5,  and  wai  afterwaid  despaldied  to  Sooth  Carolina,  to  oppoie  the  Creek  Indiana. 
Ob  his  retom.  be  wai  placed  at  the  head  of  troopa  for  the  defence  of  the  Viiginia 
ftontier,  and  was  commissioned  a  brigadier.  Congress  appointed  him  a  mijor- 
tenen],  eariyfai  1777,  and  he  behaTed  well  in  the  battle  of  Brandywine.  "nelding 
10  a  bad  habit,  lie  fell  into  disgrace  at  Germantown.  His  troops,  it  can  scarcely  be 
tM,  were  in  the  action  at  all.  He  was  accnsed  of  "  nnoffioer-like-eondoct"  daring 
liie  action  and  the  retreat,  was  fonnd  gailtr  of  being  intoxicated,  and  was  dismissed 
ioM  the  armj,  mncfa  to  the  chagrin  of  many  of  the  offioen,  for  he  was  a  pleasant, 
eoipanionable  man.  On  the  third  of  December,  1 777,  the  liarqois  de  Lafayette  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  General  Stephen's  dirision.  This  was  the  fint  time 
tUft  the  marqnis  had  been  honored  with  a  leadership  appropriate  to  his  rank  since 
ha  Joined  the  army. 

*  Washington  arranged  the  following  order  of  march  against  the  enemy  at  Ger^ 
mantown: — 

"  The  diritions  of  Sallivan  and  Wayne,  flanked  by  Conway's  brigade,  were  to 
enter  the  town  by  way  of  Chestnut  hill ;  while  General  Armstrong,  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania militia,  should  fall  down  the  Manatawny  road  by  Vandeering's  mill,  and 
get  npon  the  enemy's  left  and  rear.  The  divisions  of  Green  and  Stephen,  flanked 
bj  li'Doagall's  brigade,  were  to  enter  by  taking  a  circnit  by  way  of  the  Lime-Kiln 
road,  at  the  marke^honse,  and  attack  their  right  wing;  and  the  militia  of  Maryland 
and  Jersey,  under  Generals  Smallwood  and  Forman,  were  to  march  by  the  old  York 
road,  and  fidl  upon  the  rear  of  their  right.  Lord  Stirling,  with  Nash's  and  Max- 
well's brigade  was  to  form  a  corpt  <U  reserve.** — Waehington's  letter  to  the  president 
qfOmgresM,  6th  October,  1777. 

To  understand  tins  march,  it  is  necessary  to  define  the  location  of  the  four  several 
roads  mentioned.  The  Sklppack  or  main  road  oror  Chestnut  hill  and  Mount  Airy, 
passed  through  the  village  and  on  to  Philadelphia,  forming  the  principal  street  of 
Germantown.  The  Manatawny  or  Bidge  road,  parallel  with  this,  was  nearer  the 
Schuylkill,  and  entered  the  main  road  below  the  village.  Eastward  of  the  village 
was  the  Lime-Kiln  road,  which  entered  at  the  market-place,  and  still  farther  eas^ 
ward,  was  the  old  York  road,  which  fell  into  the  main  road,  some  distance  below 
the  village.  The  main  British  army  lay  encamped  across  the  lower  part  of  the 
village.    The  right,  commanded  by  General  Grant,  lay  eastward  of  the  village— 
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that  the  officer's  watches  were  found  hangmg  up  in  their 
marquees,  together  with  their  portmanteaus  and  trunks 
of  clothesi,  the  latter  affording  a  most  seasonable  booty 
to  the  American  soldiery.  Many  of  the  tents  and  mar- 
quees were  bunit,  owing  to  a  want  of  vehicles  to 
carry  them  away.  Although  completely  routed  in  the 
onset,  the  BritLsh  light-infantiy  rallied  under  their  oflB- 
cers,  and  annoyed  their  enemy  from  every  house,  enclo- 
sure, or  other  defensible  position  that  oflered  in  the  line 
of  their  retreat ;  thus  showing  the  mighty  power  of  dis- 
cipline over  broken  troops,  and  its  invaluable  influences 
amid  the  greatest  emergencies  of  w^ar. 

Six  companies  of  the  fortieth  regiment,  under  their 
licutenantK?oloncl,f  being  hard  pressed  by  the  advancing 
columns  of  the  Americans,  threw  themselves  into  Chew's 
house,  a  strongly-constructed  stone  building,  and  barri- 
cading the  lower  windows,  opened  a  destructive  fire  fram 
the  cellai-s  and  upper  w^indows.  The  Americans,  finding 
their  musketry  made  no  impression,  were  in  the  act  of 
dragging  up  their  cannon  to  batter  the  walls,  when  a 
nisc  ih  guerre  was  attempted,  which,  how^ever,  failed  of 
success.  An  officer  galloped  up  from  the  house,  and 
cried  out,  "  What  are  you  about ;  you  wdll  fire  upon  your 

each  winp:  covered  by  strong  detachnicnt<:,  and  guarded  by  cavalry.  Howe's  head- 
quarters was  in  the  rear  of  tlie  centre.  About  two  miles  in  advance  was  a  battalion 
of  British  infantry,  with  ii  train  of  artillery;  and  an  out-Iyiog  picket  with  two  fix* 
pounders,  was  at  Mount  Airy.  It  was  this  picket  and  light-infantry  which  are 
referred  to  in  the  text.  The  attack  was  led  by  General  Wayne,  whoso  men  remem- 
bered the  massacre  of  their  companions-in-arms  at  Paoli,  on  the  night  of  the  twen* 
tieth  of  September.  "They  pushed  in  with  the  bayonet,"  says  Wayne,  "and  took 
ample  vengeance  for  that  night's  work." 

*  Lieutenant-Colonel  Musgrave.  He  lay  encamped  in  a  field  west  of  the  main 
road,  opposite  tlie  heavy  stone-house  of  Chief- Justice  Chew,  which  is  yet  itanding 
at  Germantown. 
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own  people."  The  artillery  opened,  but,  after  fifteen  or 
twenty  rounds,  the  pieces  were  foimd  to  be  of  too  small 
caliber  to  make  a  serious  impression,  and  were  with- 
drawn. 

A  most  daring  and  chivalric  attempt  was  now  made  to 
fire  the  building.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Laurens,  aid-de- 
<samp  to  the  commander-in-chief,  with  a  few  volunteers, 
rushed  up  to  the  house  under  cover  of  the  smoke,  and 
applied  a  burning  brand  to  the  principal  door,  at  the 
same  time  exchanging  pa^es  with  his  sword  with  the 
enemy  on  the  inside.  By  almost  a  miracle,  this  gallant 
and  accomplished  officer  escaped  unharmed,  although  his 
clothes  were  repeatedly  torn  by  the  enemy's  shot.  An-' 
other  and  equally  daring  attempt  was  made  by  Major 
White,  aid-de-camp  to  General  Sullivan,  but  without  as 
fortunate  a  result.  The  major,  while  in  the  act  of  firing 
one  of  the  cellar  windows,  was  mortally  wounded,  and 
died  soon  afterward  * 

Washington  accompanied  the  leading  division  under 
Major-General  SulUvan,  and  cheered  his  soldiers  in  their 
brilliant  onset,  as  they  drove  the  enemy  from  point  to 

*  I  visited  "  Chew's  house"  in  the  autumn  of  1848,  when  the  venerable  daughter- 
in-law  of  Judge  Chew  was  yet  living  there.  She  informed  me  that,  several  years 
after  the  war,  and  soon  after  her  marriage,  while  a  young  man  named  White  was 
visiting  her  father-in-law,  the  old  gentleman,  in  relating  incidents  of  the  battle  in 
Germantown,  mentioned  the  circumstance  that  a  Major  White,  an  aid  of  General 
Sullivan,  and  one  of  the  handsomest  men  in  the  continental  army,  attempted  to  fire 
the  house  for  the  purpose  of  driving  out  the  British,  lie  ran  under  a  window  with 
a  fire-brand,  where  shots  from  the  building  could  not  touch  him.  He  was  discovered, 
and  a  British  soldier,  running  into  the  cellar,  shot  him  dead  from  a  basement  window. 
The  young  man  was  much  affected  by  the  recital,  and  said  to  Judge  Chew,  **  That 
Major  White,  sir,  was  my  father."  Mrs.  Chew  pointed  out  to  me  the  window, 
near  the  northwest  corner  of  the  house,  from  which  the  shot  was  fired.  The  Marquis 
de  Chastellux,  in  his  Journal  (i.  212)  says,  that  M.  Manduit,  a  meritorious  ofiiccr  in 
the  continental  service,  tried  to  fire  the  house  with  burning  straw. 
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point  Arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Chew's  house,  the 
commander-in-chief  halted  to  consult  his  officers  as  to  the 
best  coui^sc  to  be  pursued  toward  this  fortress  that  had 
so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  sprung  up  in  their  way. 
The  younger  officers  wlio  were  immediately  attached  to 
the  person  of  the  chief,  and  among  the  choicest  spirits  of 
the  Revolution,  including  the  high  and  honored  names  of. 
Hamilton,  of  Reed,  of  Pinckney,  of  Laurens,  and  of  Lee, 
were  for  leaving  Chew's  house  to  itself  or  of  turning 
the  siege  into  a  blockade,  by  stationing  in  its  vicinity  a 
body  of  troops  to  wiitdi  the  movements  of  the  gar- 
rison, and  pressing  on  with  the  column  in  pursuit  of 
the  flying  enemy.  But  the  sages  of  the  army,  at  the 
head  of  whom  was  Major-General  Knox,  repulsed  at  once 
the  idea  of  leaving  a  fortified  enemy  in  tlie  rear,  as  con- 
trary to  the  usages  of  war,  and  the  most  approved  mili- 
tary authorities/^ 

At  this  period  of  the  action  the  fog  had  become  so 
dense  that  objects  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  at  a 
few  yards  distance.  The  Americans  had  penetrated  the 
enemy's  camp  even  to  their  second  line,  which  was 
drawn  up  to  receive  them  about  the  centre  of  German- 
town.     The  ammunition  of  the  right  w^ing,  including  the 

*  "  What !"  exclaimed  Rood,  >v]ien  Knox  spoke  of  Chew's  house  u  a  fort,  "  call 
this  a  fort,  and  lose  the  happy  moment !"  Thej  then  sought  Conwaj  to  decide  the 
point,  but  ho  was  not  to  be  found.  The  author  is  cridentlj  in  error,  in  snppoiiiig 
Washington  to  have  been  engaged  in  this  consultation.  He  had  not  yet  erriTed  to 
that  point  of  the  conflict  Knox's  opinion  prevailed,  and  porsuit  WM  abuidoiied. 
Wayne  heartily  condemned  the  attack  upon  Chew's  house,  and  attributed  the  lou 
of  the  day  chiefly  to  the  delay  and  confusion  which  it  caused.  "  A  windmUl  attadL," 
he  said,  "was  made  u])on  a  house  into  which  six  light  companies  had  thrown  them- 
selves to  avoid  our  bayonets.  Our  troops  were  deceived  by  tills  attack,  thinVtwg  i^ 
something  formidable.  They  fell  back  to  assist  —  the  enemy  believing  it  to  be  ft  ri^ 
treat,  followed  —  confusion  ensued,  and  wo  ran  away  from  the  arms  of  Tidoiy  open 


to  receive  us." 
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Maryland  brigades,  became  exhausted,  the  soldiers  hold- 
ing up  their  empty  cartridge-boxes,  when  their  Officers 
cdDed  on  them  to  rally  and  &ce  thie  enemy.  The  ex* 
tended  line  of  operations,  which  embraced  nearly  two 
miles ;  the  un&vorable  nature  of  the  ground  in  the  en- 
virons of  Grermantown  for  the  operation  of  troops  (a 
large  portion  of  whom  were  undisciplined),  the  ground 
being  much  cut  up,  and  intersected  by  stone-fences  and 
enclosures  of  various  sorts ;  the  delay  of  the  left  wing 
mider  Grreene  in  getting  into  action'*' — all  these  causes, 
combined  with  an  atmosphere  so  dense  from  fog  and 
smoke  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  distinguish  fnend  from 
foe,  produciBd  a  retreat  in  the  American  army  at  the 
moment  when  victory  seemed  to  be  within  its  grasp. 

Washington  was  among  the  foremost  in  his  endeavors 
to  restore  the  fortunes  of  the  day,  and  while  exerting 
himself  to  rally  his  broken  columns,  the  exposure  of  ins 
person  became  so  imminent,  that  his  officers,  ailer  affec- 
tionately remonstrating  with  him  in  vain,  seized  the 
bridle  of  his  horse.f 

*  The  diyisions  of  Grreeno  and  Stephen  having  to  moke  a  circnit,  were  quite  lato 
in  coming  into  action.  They  became  separated,  part  of  Stephen's  division  having 
been  arrested  by  the  fire  from  Chew's  house ;  and  the  fog  prevented  a  knowledge  of 
their  relative  position.  Greene  had  attacked  and  routed  a  battalion  of  light-infantry 
and  the  Queen's  rangers,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Simcoe ;  and  believing  that  the 
Pennsylvania  militia  on  the  right,  under  General  Armstrong,  and  those  of  Maryland 
and  New  Jersey  on  the  left,  under  Smallwood,  would  carry  out  the  order  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  by  attacking  and  turning  the  first  left  and  second  right  flank  of 
the  enemy,  he  pressed  forward  with  the  brigades  of  Muhlenburg  and  Scott,  drove 
an  advanced  regiment  of  ligh^infautry  before  him,  took  a  number  of  prisoners,  and 
made  his  way  to  the  market-house,  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  where  ho  came  full 
open  the  British  right  wing,  drawn  up  in  battle  order.  The  British  were  amazed  at 
the  vigor  of  the  republicans,  and,  as  was  afterward  ascertained,  were  on  the  point  of 
retreating,  when  a  panic,  caused  by  a  false  alarm,  and  the  total  ignorance  of  each 
rorps,  of  the  position  of  the  other,  on  account  of  the  fog,  put  everything  into  con- 
fosion,  and  a  retreat  ensued. 

t  "  I  saw  our  brave  commander-in-chief,"  wrote  General  Sullivan,  ''exposing  him- 
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The  retreat,  under  all  circumstances;  was  quite  as 
favorable  a.s  could  ])e  expected.  Tlie  whole  of  the  artil- 
lery was  saved,  and  as  many  of  the  wounded  as  could  be 
removed.  The  nintli  Virginia  regiment,  under  Colonel 
Mttttliews,  liaving  penetrated  so  far  as  to  be  without  sup- 
port, after  a  desperate  resistance,  surrendered  its  remnant 
of  a  hundred  men,  including  its  galhuit  colonel,  who  had 
received  several  bayonet  wounds.  The  British  pursued 
but  two  or  three  miles,  making  prisoners  of  the  worn-out 
soldiers,  wlio,  after  a  night-march  of  fifteen  miles,  and  an 
action  of  tliree  liours,  were  found  exhausted  and  asleep 
in  the  fields  and  along  the  roads. 

While  galhuitly  leading  the  North  Carolina  brigade, 
that  foniied  part  of  the  reserv'e,  into  action.  General  Nash 
was  mortally  wounded.  A  round-shot  from  the  British 
artillery  striking  a  sign-post  in  Germantown,  glanced 
therefrom,  and,  passing  through  his  horse,  shattered  the 
general's  thigh  on  the  opposite  side.  The  fall  of  the 
animal  hurled  its  unfortunate  rider  with  considerable 
force  to  the  ground.  With  surpassing  courage  and  pres- 
ence of  mind,  General  Nash,  covering  his  wound  with 
both  of  his  hands,  gayly  called  to  his  men,  "  Never  mind 
me,  I  have  had  a  devil  of  a  tumble ;  rush  on,  my  boys, 
rush  on  the  enemy,  I  '11  be  after  you  presently."  Human 
nature  could  do  no  more.  Faint  from  loss  of  blood,  and 
the  intense  agony  of  his  wound,  the  sufferer  was  borne 
to  a  house  hard  by,  and  attended  by  Doctor  Craik,  by 
special  order  of  the  commander-in-chief  The  doctor 
gave  his  patient  but  feeble  hopes  of  recovery,  even  with 

self  to  the  hottest  firo  of  the  enemy  in  such  a  manner,  that  regard  for  mj  comitiy 
obliged  mo  to  ride  to  him  and  beg  him  to  retire.  Ho,  to  gratify  me  and  some  otihen, 
withdrew  to  a  small  distance,  but  his  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  tho  day  soon  broimlit 
him  up  again,  wherr.  he  remained  till  our  troops  had  retreated." 
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the  chances  of  amputation,  when  Nash  observed,  ^  It  may 
be  considered  unmanly  to  complain,  but  my  agony  is  too 
great  for  human  nature  to  bear.  I  am  aware  that  my 
days,  perhaps  hours,  are  numbered,  but  I  do  not  repine 
at  my  &te.  I  have  fidlen  on  the  field  of  honor  while 
leading  my  brave  Carolinians  to  the  assault  of  the  enemy. 
I  have  a  last  request  to  make  of  his  excellency  the 
eommandeivinrchie^  &at  he  will  permit  you,  my  dear 
doctor,  to  remain  with  me,  to  protect  me  while  I  live, 
and  my  remains  fiN>m  insult" 

Dr.  Craik  assured  the  general  that  he  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  enemy ;  it  was  impossible  that  they  would 
harm  him  while  living,  or  offer  an  insult  to  his  remains ; 
that  Lord  Comwallis  was  by  this  time  in  the  field,'*'  and 
that>  under  his  auspices,  a  wounded  officer  would  be 
treated  with  humanity  and  respect  The  dying  patriot 
and  hero  thenr  uttered  these  memorable  words :  ^  I  have 
no  favors  to  expect  from  the  enemy.  I  have  been  con- 
sistent in  my  principles  and  conduct  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  troubles.  From  the  very  first  dawn  of  the 
Revolution  I  have  ever  been  on  the  side  of  liberty  and 
my  country." 

He  lingered  in  extreme  torture  between  two  and  three 
days,  and  died,  admired  by  his  enemies — admired  and 
lamented  by  his  companions-in-arms.     On  Thursday,  the 

*  General  Gray,  with  the  British  left  yfing,  was  just  preuing  hard  apon  the 
AmericaDs  in  their  flight,  when  Comwallis  arrived  from  Philadelphia,  with  a 
squadron  of  light-horse,  and  joined  in  the  pnrsait.  Through  the  skilful  manage-'* 
nent  of  Greene,  the  retreat  was  well  condacted,  after  the  first  paroxysm  of  the  panic 
bad  subsided;  and  Wayne,  on  gaining  an  eminence  near  White  Marsh,  turned 
bis  cannon  upon  the  pursuers,  and  effectually  checked  them.  There  were  about  one 
thousand  Americans  lost  in  that  battle,  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  According  to 
Howe's  official  aceonnt,  the  British  loss  from  the  same  cause,  was  five  hundred  and 
thifty-five. 
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ninth  of  October,  tlie  whole  American  army  was  paraded 
by  order  of  the  commander-in-chief,  to  perform  the  funeral 
ol)sequics  of  General  Nash,  and  never  did  the  warrior^s 
last  tribute  peal  the  requiem  of  a  braver  soldier  or  nobler 
patriot  than  that  of  the  illustrious  son  of  North  Carolina. 
Taking  rank  with  the  chiefs  who  had  fallen  in  the 
high  and  holy  cause  of  a  Nation's  Independence,  the 
name  of  Nash  will  be  associated  with  the  martyr  names 
of  Warren,  Montgomery,  Wooster,  and  Mercer,  while  the 
epitaph  to  be  graven  on  his  monumental  marble  should 
be  the  memoraljle  words  of  the  patriot  and  hero  on  the 
field  of  his  fame :  From  ihe  very  fird  davni  of  the  Revolutianj 
I  liavc  ever  hem  on  the  side  of  liheHy  and  my  country.^ 

*  Francis  Nush  was  a  captain  in  North  Carolina,  in  1771,  and  was  distingaishcd 
in  the  movements  in  the  western  parts  of  this  province,  known  as  the  RegvIcUor  War, 
He  was  commissioned  a  colonel  by  the  convention  of  North  Carolina,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  and  in  February,  1777,  the  continental  Congress  commissioii- 
ed  him  a  bri|;adicr  in  the  grand  army.  The  ball  that  wounded  him  at  Gcmumtown, 
killed  his  aid,  Major  Witherspoon,  son  of  Doctor  Witherspoon,  president  of  Prince- 
ton college.  Nash's  remains  were  conveyed  to  Kulpsvillc,  and  buried  in  the  Men- 
nonist  burrying-ground  there,  about  twenty-six  miles  from  Philadelphia.  On  re- 
ceiving intelligence  of  his  death,  the  Congress  resolved  to  request  Governor  Caswell, 
of  North  Carolina,  **  to  erect  a  monument  of  the  value  of  five  hundred  dolUrt,  at 
the  expense  of  the  United  States,"  in  honor  of  his  memory. 

That  proposed  monument  has  not  been  erected.    Private  patriotism  has  been  more 

faitliful.    Through  the  efforts  of  John  F.  Watson,  Esq.,  the  annalist  of  PhiladelphU 

and  New  York,  the  citizens  of  Gcrmantown  and  Norristown  have  erected  a  neat 

marble  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  gallant  Nash,  upon  which  is  the  following 

inscription : — 

VOTA  VIA  MEA  JUS  PATBIiE. 

IN  MEMORY  OF 
GENERAL  NASH,  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA, 

MORTALLY  WOUNDED  AT  THE  BATTLE  OP  GERMANTOWK, 

nERE  INTERRED,  OCTOBER  ITxn,  177T. 

IN  PRESENCE  OF  THE  ARMY  HERE  ENCAMPED.  —  J.  F.  W. 

Among  the  British  officers  killed  on  that  occasion,  were  Brigadier-General  Jamet 
Agnew,  and  Lieutenant  Bird.  These  were  inhumed  in  the  South  buiying-groUBd 
at  Germantown,  and  over  their  graves  also  Mr.  Watson  has  erected  a  neat  mariito 
shib.    In  the  North  burying-ground,  the  same  patriotic  gentleman  has  set  np 
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It  was  not  the  halt  at  Chew's  house,  it  was  not  the 
denseness  of  the  fog,  that  produced  the  unfortunate  teiv 

amioimtiTe  slabs  at  the  bead  of  the  grsTes  of  Captain  Tomer,  of  North  Carolina, 
M^for  Irrine,  and  six  prirate  soUBers  of  the  American  army,  who  were  killed  In  the 
batde^  and  dieie  buried  together. 

We  insert  the  following  letter  to  the  author  of  the  BeooUediom,  fivm  a  gentleman 
of  Washington  city,  becanse  it  is  a  tribnto  to  a  braye  officer,  whose  merits  tiare  not 
been  reeovded  in  histoiy  :— 

"  WA8HW0T0ir,  February  MM,  1841. 

"DxAR  8n :  I  was  mndi  gratified  at  the  pnblication  in  the  Intell^genoer,  on  the 
lid  instant,  of  your  remfaiisoences  of  the  battle  of  Germantown,  hot  regret  that  your 
lalbnnation  was  not  saffident  to  embrace  Colonel  John  H.  Stone,  of  the  Marjdand 
brfgade.  This  patriotic  and  gallant  soldier  was  conspicnons  in  the  battles  of  Long 
Island^  White  Plains,  Trenton,  Princeton,  and  Brandywine,  in  all  of  whidi  his  con- 
daet  commanded  the  high  admiration  and  waitn  ^yprobathm  of  his  commaoder4» 
chid;  Genenl  Washington.  In  the  Utter  battle  the  duty  assigned  him  was,  with  his 
men,  to  corer  and  protect  the  American  artillery,  which  he  did — the  corps,  howerer, 
nnder  his  command  suffering  immensely,  as  was  expected.  When  the  order  for  re- 
Ireat  was  giren,  in  wheeling,  his  horse  was  killed  and  he  slightly  wonnded,  bat  in 
Ae  eonfbsion,  dropped  behind  a  bosh  exhansted  with  fiitSgae ;  he  was  discorered  by 
one  of  his  men,  whom  be  begged  to  pass  on  and  make  his  escape,  as  he  (Stone)  was 
eshansted,  wonnded,  and  most  ineritably  be  taken  prisoner;  he  was  prepared  to 
meet  Us  fate,  whatever  it  might  be ;  the  soldier,  however,  conld  not  be  persnaded 
to  leave  him ;  he  raised  him  from  the  ground,  took  off  his  boots,  threw  oat  the 
sand  and  pebbles,  and  finally  they  succeeded  in  making  their  escape  nnder  cover  of 
the  wood. 

"  At  the  battle  of  Germantown  he  was  again  found  at  the  head  of  his  men,  and  in 
the  midst  of  that  disastrous  action  had  his  leg  shattered  by  a  musket-baU,  when  his 
brother-officers  implored  him  to  allow  himself  to  be  taken  from  the  field ;  his  reply 
was, '  No,  never  while  I  can  wield  a  sword,  will  I  desert  my  corps  and  colors  in  the 
face  of  an  enemy.'  He  soon,  however,  became  faint  from  the  loss  of  blood  and 
anguish  of  the  wound  (the  bone  being  shattered  in  a  thousand  pieces),  when,  to  all 
appearance  in  a  dying  state,  three  of  his  faithful  soldiers  bore  him  off  the  field.  He 
was  taken  five  or  six  miles  on  a  litter  and  placed  in  a  farm-house.  When  General 
Washington  heard  of  it,  he  despatched  Doctor  Craik,  his  family  surgeon,  and  Doctor 
Bosh,  the  pbysidan-gencral  to  the  army,  bidding  them  be  kind  and  attentive,  and 
leave  nothing  undone  which  was  in  the  power  of  man,  or  skill  of  physicans,  to  save 
his  life.  They  immediately  advised  amputation,  but  he  refused,  and  was  on  the  next 
day  returned  as  mortally  wounded.  After  lingering  some  time  in  great  torture,  and 
saffering  from  a  severe  attack  of  tetanus,  he  recovered  so  far  as  to  bo  able  to  be 
taken  on  a  litter  to  Anbapolis,  where  he  lingered  out  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  a 
anffering  cripple,  and  at  length  fell  a  victim  to  the  irritation  of  his  wounded  condition. 
After  death  several  backshot  were  taken  from  bis  groin." 
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mination  of  the  battle  of  the  fourth  of  October,  l^e 
that  sheds  the  sober  and  enduring  colors  of  truth  over 
the  events  of  the  world,  has  detennined  tliat  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  battle  of  Germantown  are  rather  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  luidiseiplincd  character  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  American  troops,  than  to  all  other  causes 
conilMned.  Washington's  oldest  contmental  regiments 
were  of  l)ut  little  more  than  a  year's  standing,  while 
many  of  his  troops  had  seen  but  a  few  months'  and  some 
but  a  few  weeks'  serv^ice.  With  all  these  disadvantages^ 
the  plan  of  the  surprise  of  Gennantown  was  ably  con- 
ceived and  gallantly  executed  in  the  outset,  and  fiiiled 
of  complete  success  only  from  circumstances  beyond  all 
human  control. 

Congress  passed  a  unanimous  resolution,  conciiiatoiy 
to  the  feelings  of  the  commander-in-chief,  his  officers 
and  soldiers,  under  their  disappointment,  intimating 
"that  it  was  not  in  nature  to  command  success/'  but 
their  brave  anny  '*  had  done  more ;  it  had  deserved  it"* 

The  effects  resulting  from  the  battle  of  Germantown 
were  most  happy  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  enemy 
were  taught  to  respect  American  troops  which  they  had 
affected  to  despise ;  and  Sir  William  Howe  deemed  it 
prudent  to  draw  in  all  his  outposts,  and  shelter  himself 
in  Philadelphia,  w^hieh  proved  a  great  relief  to  a  large 
and  vduable  portion  of  the  adjacent  coimtry.  Indeed,  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  historian  to  declare  that  matters 
might  have  been  much  worse  on  the  fourth  of  October. 
When  the  Americans  retreated,  the  second  Ime  of  the 
enemy  was  in  great  force,  havmg  been  but  little  impaired 

*  Sec  Joamals  of  Congress,  October  8,  1777.    A  medal  was  also  ordered  to  be 
struck  in  commemoration  of  that  event,  and  presented  to  Washington. 
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in  the  actioiiy  whfle  the  reserve,  consisting  of  the  grena- 
diers^  were  dose  at  hand  to  sustain  their  comrades,  those 
chosen  fellows  having,  at  the  first  alarm,  seized  their 
anns^  and  ran,  without  halting,  from  the  commons  of 
Fhiladdlphia  to  Germantown.  Howe's  army  in  1777, 
without  difiqparagement  of  the  British  service  before  or 
since  that  time,  may  be  considered  as  the  finest  body  of 
troops  that  ever  embarked  fi*om  the  British  dominions ; 
yet  such  was  the  alarm  and  confusion  into  which  these 
veterans  were  thrown  by  the  masterly  surprise  at  Ger- 
mantown, and  such  the  coiurage  and  vigor  displayed  by 
the  Americans  in  their  attacks  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day,  that  a  rendezvous  at  Chester  became  a  measure  of 
serious  contemplation  among  the  commanders  of  the 
British  army.* 
But  the  most  happy  and  imposing  influences  upon 

*  In  a  letter  to  the  pretideni  of  Congress,  written  three  days  after  the  battle, 
Washington  says : — 

''It  is  with  much  chagrin  and  mortification  I  add,  that  every  account  confirms 
the  opinion  I  at  first  entertained,  tliat  our  troops  retreated  at  the  instant  when  vic- 
tory was  declaring  herself  in  our  favor.    The  tumult,  disorder,  and  even  despahr, 
which,  it  seems,  had  taken  place  in  the  British  army,  were  scarcely  to  bo  paralleled ; 
■ad,  it  is  said,  so  strongly  did  the  idea  of  a  retreat  prevail,  that  Chester  was  fixed 
on  as  a  place  of  rendezvous.    I  can  discover  no  other  cause  for  not  improving  this 
htpp7  opportunity  than  the  extreme  haziness  of  the  weather."    Writing,  at  the  same 
time,  to  Governor  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  Washington  said :  "  But  the  morning 
was  fo  excessively  foggy,  that  we  could  not  see  the  confusion  the  enemy  were  in, 
and  the  advantage  we  had  gained ;  and  fearing  to  push  too  far  through  a  strong  vil- 
lage, we  retired,  after  an  engagement  of  two  hours,  bringing  off  all  our  artillery  with 
lu.     We  did  not  know  until  after  the  affair  was  over  how  near  we  were  to  gaining  a 
Complete  victory."    Captain  William  Heth,  a  Vii^nia  officer,  in  a  letter  to  Colonel 
<Xohn  Lamb,  of  the  artillery,  as8erted,  that  Chester  had  been  fixed  upon  as  a  place 
of  rendezvous,  and  that  "  upwards  of  two  thousand  Hessians  had  actually  crossed  tlio 
Bcfaoylkill  for  that  purpose."    Ho  also  stated,  that  the  torics  in  Philadelphia  were 
in  great  distress,  and  commenced  moving  out  of  tho  city;  and  that  in  the  pursuit, 
tbe  republicans  passed  "  upward  of  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  their  tents  standing, 
died  with  their  choicest  baggage." 
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America  and  her  cause,  resultiiig  from  the  battle  of  Grer- 
mantown,  were  experienced  abroad.  ^'Eh,  mon  Dieu," 
exclaimed  the  Count  de  Vergennes,  the  French  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  to  the  American  commissioners  in  Paris, 
"  what  is  this  you  tell  me,  Messieurs ;  another'  battle, 
and  the  British  gnmd  army  siunprised  in  its  camp  at 
Germantown,  Sir  William  and  his  veterans  routed  and 
flying  for  two  hours,  and  a  great  victory  only  denied  to 
Wa,shington  by  a  tissue  of  accidents  beyond  all  human 
control.  Ah,  ah,  these  Americans  are  an  elastic  people. 
Press  them  down  to-day,  they  rise  to-morrow.  And  then, 
my  dear  sirs,  these  military  wonders  to  be  achieved  by 
an  anny  raised  w^ithin  a  single  year,  opposed  to  the  skill, 
discipline,  and  experience  of  Euroi)ean  troops  command- 
ed by  generals  grown  gray  in  war.  The  brave  Americans, 
they  are  worthy  of  the  aid  of  France.  They  will  succeed 
at  liist/"^*' 

The  w  interof  1 777set  in  early,  and  with  imusual  severity. 
The  military  operations  of  both  armies  had  ceased,  when 
a  detachment  of  the  southern  troops  were  seen  plodding 
their  weary  way  to  winter  quarters  at  the  Valley  Forge.f 

*  When  intelligence  of  these  bold  and  vigoroas  moTCmcnts,  and  the  victoiy  of  the 
repuhlicnns  at  Saratoga,  readied  Europe,  the  most  timid  friend  of  the  Ameri- 
cans took  courage.  At  the  French  court  the  most  actire  sympathy  for  dMB 
was  profcissed.  "  Surely  such  a  people  possess  the  elements  of  success^  and  will 
achieve  it.  We  may  now  safely  strike  England  a  screrc  blow,  by  acknowledging 
the  independence,  and  forming  an  alliance  with  her  revolted  colonics/'  aigiied  tho 
French  government;  and  so,  with  more  of  a  desire  to  injure  the  old  enemy  of  Fnmee 
than  to  help  a  people  struggling;  for  freedom,  the  French  court  speedily  acknowl- 
edged the  independence  of  the  United  States,  and  formed  a  treaty  of  friendship  and 
alliance  with  them. 

t  On  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  in  Montgomery  county,  Pcnnsylraniay  abont 
twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  is  a  deep  rugged  gorge,  scooped  from  a  ilopa 
stretching  from  high  land  down  to  the  river,  and  through  which  mns  a  consSdenUe 
stream.  There,  Isaac  Pott»,  in  whose  house  Washington  kept  his  headquarters  in 
the  winter  of  1777,  '78,  erected  iron-works  and  a  forge,  and  the  placo  bccamo  known 
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The  appearance  of  the  horse-guard  announced  the  ap- 
proach of  the  commander-in-chief.  The  officer  command- 
ing the  detachment^  choosing  the  most  favorable  ground, 
paraded  his  men  to  pay  their  general  the  honors  of  the 
passing  salute.  As  Washington  rode  slowly  up,  he  was 
observed  to  be  eying  very  earnestly  something  that  at- 
tracted his  attention  on  the  frozen  surface  of  the  road. 
Having  returned  the  salute  with  that  native  grace,  that 
dignified  air  and  manner,  that  won  the  admiration  of  the 
soldiery  of  the  old  Revolutionary  day,  the  chief  reined 
up  his  charger,  and,  ordering  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  detachment  to  his  side,  addressed  him  as  follows: 
"  How  comes  it^  sir,  that  I  have  tracked  the  march  of 
your  troops  by  the  blood-stains  of  their  feet  upon  the 
frozen  ground?  Were  there  no  shoes  in  the  commis- 
sary's stores,  that  this  sad  spectacle  is  to  be  seen  along 
the  public  highways  T  The  officer  replied :  "  Your  ex- 
cellency may  rest  assured  that  this  sight  is  as  painful  to 
my  feelings  as  it  can  be  to  yours ;  but  there  is  no  remedy 
within  our  reach.  When  the  shoes  were  issued,  the  dif- 
ferent regiments  were  served  in  turn ;  it  was  our  misfor- 
tune to  be  among  the  last  to  be  served,  and  the  stores 
became  exhausted  before  we  could  obtain  even  the 
smallest  supply." 

The  general  was  observed  to  be  deeply  affected  by  his 
officer's  description  of  the  soldiers'  privations  and  suffer- 
ings. His  compressed  lips,  the  heaving  of  his  manly 
chest,  betokened  the  powerful  emotions  that  were  strug- 
gling in  his  bosom,  when,  turning  toward  the  troops  with 


Valley  Forge.  After  the  retreat  from  Germantown  the  AmericaDS  encamped 
at  White  Marsh,  hut  the  weather  becoming  too  seyere  for  them  to  remain  in  tents, 
Washington  broke  up  his  camp  and  moved  his  troops  to  Valley  Forge,  where  they 
constructed  hats  and  remained  during  the  severe  winter  that  ensued. 

14 
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a  voice  tremulous  yet  kindly,  Washington  exclaimed, 
'*  Poor  fellows  /'  then  giving  rein  to  his  charger,  rode  away. 

During  this  touching  interview,  every  eye  was  bent 
upon  the  chief,  every  ear  was  attentive  to  catch  hiu 
words ;  and  when  those  words  reached  the  soldiers,  warm 
from  the  heart  of  their  beloved  commander,  and  in  tones 
of  sorrow  and  commiseration  for  their  suffermgs,  a  grate- 
ful but  subdued  expression  burst  from  every  lip,  of  "  God 
bless  your  excellency,  your  poor  soldiers'  friend." 

In  this  interesting  event  in  the  life  and  actions  of 
Washington,  he  appears  in  a  new  light.  He  is  no  longer 
the  grave,  the  dignified,  the  awe-inspiring  and  unap- 
proachable general-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  his  country. 
All  these  characteristics  have  vanished,  and  the  Pater 
Patriae  appears  amid  his  companions  in  arms,  in  all  his 
moral  grandeur,  giving  vent  to  his  native  goodness  of 
heart* 

*  Doctor  Gordon,  the  earliest  historian  of  the  war,  says,  that  "  while  at  Wasliing- 
ton's  table,  in  1784,  the  chief  informed  him  that  bloody  foot-printi  were  ererywhere 
visible  in  the  course  of  their  marc^h  of  nineteen  miles  ftom  Whitemanh  to  Valley 
For{;e."  Ttio  commissary  and  quartermaster's  department  had  been  so  mocli  de- 
ranged by  the  interference  of  Congress  and  the  neglect  of  officers,  that  while  tbera 
was  an  ample  supply  of  shoes,  which  had  been  provided  for  the  army,  thej  were  not 
where  ttiey  should  have  been  when  wanted.  Gordon  asserts,  on  good  anthorilj, 
that  at  that  very  time,  "  hogsheads  of  shoes,  stockings,  and  clothing,  wen  Ijiqg  ni 
different  places  on  the  roads,  and  in  the  woods,  perishing  for  want  of  teams,  or  of 
money  to  pay  the  teamsters." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  MONMOUTH.* 

AmoACH  OF  THB  Ammmioaxb  towabd  Mokmouth  CouBTnoiTSS— DiGisxoii  OF  ▲  CoxmoiL 
or  Was — WASHXiOToir  amuiob  Ouat  BnpoinxBiLrrT— Hb  Djmnansm  to  Fiom  nra 
SirxMT — Nonoi  of  JsrrxBSOii'B  Opihiok  or  WAsmiraToir — Washx^gtok  huts  Tin 
Flthto  Axxxxoah  Akut— AirxcDOTs  or  Colonxl  Uamiltox— Washiiioton  uestosxs 
nn  FocnnnM  or  tbb  Dat— Ha  Uobsxb— Latatxttx's  Accouirr  or  Washuoton^  Ap- 

PKAXAJrOB  — DXATS   Or   COLONKL   MOXCXTOX  —  CAFTAIir   FaUITTLBSOT  —  PSOPOSED    MXMO- 

BiAL  TO  WASHDroTON  coNCBEKiiTO  ExposuBB  or  HnuBLr  ziT  Battlb — Bbmabxs  or  Doo- 
TOB  Cbaxk— Thb  IiiDiAif  Pbophbct — Babok  Stbubbn— Thb  Yalbtb  Cahxonadbd  — 
Caftadt  Molly— WAsnnvGTOX  ok  thb  Nigiit  or  thb  Battlb— Bbtebat  or  nn  Bbitisu 
— YOTB  or  TnAirxa  by  thb  Cokgbebs. 

The  commander-in-chief  having  completed  his  arrange- 
mente  for  bringing  the  enemy  to  a  general  action,  pro- 
ceeded slowly  toward  Monmouth  courthouse,  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  1778.f 

♦  PablUhed  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  February  22,  1840. 

t  Toward  the  close  of  May,  1778,  General  Sir  Henry  Clinton  saccceded  General 
Sir  William  Howe  in  the  command  of  the  British  forces  in  America.  Perceiving 
the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  the  co-operation  of  a  French  fleet  under  Count 
DHSstaing,  with  the  republican  armies,  Sir  Henry  determined  to  concentrate  his 
forces  at  New  York,  the  most  eligible  point  for  acting  efficiently  against  the  **  rebels." 
Accordingly,  on  the  eighteenth  of  June,  he  evacuated  Philadelphia,  pursuant  to  an 
order  of  the  British  ministry.  His  whole  army  crossed  the  Delaware,  into  New 
Jersey,  eleven  thousand  strong,  with  an  immense  baggage  and  provision  train,  and 
Duurched  for  New  York  by  way  of  New  Brunswick  and  Amboy. 

Washington,  meanwhile,  had  been  led  to  suspect  some  movement  of  tliis  kind, 
and  was  on  the  alert.  He  broke  up  his  encampment  at  Valley  Foi^e,  and  moved 
toward  the  Delaware,  and  when  he  ascertained  that  Clinton  had  passed  over  into 
Kew  Jersey,  he  crossed  also,  at  a  point  some  distance  above  Philadelphia,  and  com- 
menced a  series  of  manoeuvres  to  compel  Clinton  to  change  his  course  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Sandy  Hook.  This  he  effected,  having  with  him  a  force  equal  to  the  enemy, 
and  Sir  Henry  marched  toward  Monmouth  courthouse. 
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In  the  council  of  war  there  were  but  two  voices  for 
risking  a  general  engagement,  Cadwalader,*  a  gallant 
fellow,  and  devoted  in  his  attachment  to  the  chief,  and 
Anthony  Wayne,  who  always  said  aye  when  fighting 
was  to  be  had  on  any  ternis.f 

Washington  certainly  at^sumed  a  great  responsibility 
in  risiking  an  engagement,  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  a 
large  majority  of  his  generals,  and  notwithstanding  the 
vast  disparity  of  his  forces  when  compared  with  those  of 
his  advei*sary — the  disparity  consisting  more  in  the  ma- 
teriel of  which  the  respective  annies  was  composed  than 
in  their  numerical  estimates.     But  it  is  to  be  remembered 

*  General  John  Cndwalader.  He  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  1775,  was 
a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  convention.  Ho  entered  the  army,  and  was  appointed 
brigadier  by  Congress  in  Februar}%  1777,  and  also  in  1778,  as  commander  of  caralrj, 
but  declined  the  appointment  on  botli  occasions.  lie  participated  in  the  battles  of 
Princeton,  Brandywine,  Germantown,  and  Monmouth.  On  the  fourth  of  Joljr, 
1778,  he  fought  a  duel  with  General  Conway,  the  quarrel  which  led  to  it  growing 
out  of  the  intrigue  of  that  officer  with  Gates  and  others  against  Washington.  Con- 
way was  badly,  but  not  mortally,  wounded.  Cadwalader  removed  to  Maiylmnd 
after  the  war,  and  became  a  member  of  its  state  legislature.  He  died  on  the  tmith 
of  February,  1786,  aged  forty-three  years.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  Uuge  fortune, 
and  dispensed  its  blessings  with  a  liberal  hand.  Many  of  his  descendants  yet  reside 
in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity. 

t  Washington  held  a  council  of  war  at  Valley  Forge,  on  the  seventeenth  of  Jane, 
when  a  proposition  was  submitted,  whether  it  would  be  advisable,  in  case  an  oppor- 
tunity offered,  to  hazard  a  general  engagement  with  the  enemy,  in  New  Jener 
The  decision  was  a  negative ;  but  it  was  recommended  to  send  ont  detachments  to 
harass  the  enemy.  Of  the  nine  general  officers  in  that  council,  only  fonr  ("not  two 
only,  as  asserted  by  the  author  of  the  Recollections)  were  in  favor  of  a  genenl 
engagement.  These  were  the  chiefs  four  best  officers  —  Greene,  Lafayette,  Wayne, 
and  Cadwalader.  At  Hopewell,  in  New  Jersey,  he  called  another  cooncil,  sub- 
mitted a  similar  question,  and  obtained  the  same  result.  Cadwalader  was  not  present ; 
Greene,  Lafayette,  and  Wayne,  adhered  to  their  former  opinion.  General  Lee,  who  had 
lately  been  exchanged  for  Prescott,  and  had  joined  the  army  as  Washington's  second 
in  command,  opposed  the  measure  with  warmth,  as  before.  At  first,  Waahiogton 
was  embarrassed  by  their  divided  opinions ;  but,  relying  npon  his  own  jn^gnient, 
which  was  strongly  in  favor  of  an  engagement,  he  asked  no  farther  advice,  and  pn>> 
ceedcd  to  make  arrangements  for  battle. 
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that  the  two  prmcipal  actions  of  the  grand  army  in  the 
preceding  campaign,  though  bravely  contested,  had  re- 
sulted unfortmiately.*  Since  the  close  of  the  campaign 
of  77,  an  alliance  had  been  formed  with  France,  whose 
jQeets  and  armies  were  hourly  expected  on  our  coasts, 
while  the  demands  of  the  people,  and  those  often  loudly 
expressed,  were  for  battles.f  Urged  by  these  consider- 
ations, the  American  chief  determined,  happen  what 
would,  to  fight  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  so  that  he  should  not 
evacuate  Philadelphia,  and  reach  his  stronghold  in  New 
York  imscathed.  Crossing  the  Delaware,  the  American 
approached  his  formidable  foe,  who,  trusting  in  his  supe- 
riority of  numbers,  discipline,  and  appointment,  was 
leisurely  wending  his  way  toward  Staten  Island,  the 
place  of  embarkation  for  New  York. 

As  a  soldier,  "Washington  was  by  nature  the  very  soul 
of  enterprise ;  but,  fortunately  for  his  fame  and  for  his 
country,  this  daring  spirit  was  tempered  by  a  judgment 
and  prudence  the  most  happy  in  their  characters  and 
effects.  And  yet  an  illustrious  patriot  and  statesman  of 
the  Revolution,  and  most  accomplished  writer  (Mr.  JeflFer- 
son),  has  said  that  the  Pater  Patriae  was  rather  the  Fa- 
bius  than  the  Marcellus  of  war,  his  extreme  caution 
fitting  him  better  for  the  cool  and  methodical  operations 
of  sieges  than  for  the  daring  strategy  of  surprise,  or  the 

♦  Brandywine  and  German  town. 

t  The  first  movement  of  the  French  government,  in  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance  made  wfth  the  Americans,  was  to 
despatch  a  squadron,  consisting  of  twelve  ships  of  the  line  and  four  large  frigates, 
nnder  Count  D*Estaing,  to  blockade  the  British  fleet  in  the  Delaware.  Fortu- 
nately for  Admiral  Howe,  he  received  from  the  British  ministry  timely  notice  of  the 
fitting  out  of  this  armament,  and  left  the  Delaware  in  time  to  escape  the  blockade^ 
and  took  post,  with  his  fleet,  in  the  bay  between  Staten  Island  and  Sandy  Hook. 
D'Estaing  arrived  oiTthe  capes  of  the  Delaware,  on  the  eighth  of  July,  1778. 
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close  and  stubborn  conflict  of  the  field  *     Never  was 
there  such  a  misconception  of  a  great  soldier's  attributes. 

*  Th'f  following  interesting  sketch  of  the  character  of  Washington  was  drawn  by 
the  pen  of  Jeflferson,  iit  Monticello,  his  seat  in  Virginia,  on  the  leoond  of  Janoary, 
1814,  in  a  letter  to  Doctor  Walter  Jones  of  Virginia,  who  had  written  an  able  letter 
to  the  venerahlc  statesman,  on  parties  in  the  United  States,  and  proposed  to  prepare 
another.  In  his  letter,  Doctor  Jones  had  expressed  some  doubt  concerning  Waah- 
ington  as  a  toj>ic,  to  which  irofTerson  replied,  as  follows : — 

**  Yon  say  that  in  taking  General  Washington  on  voar  shoulders,  to  bear  him 
harmless  through  the  federal  coalition,  you  encounter  a  perilous  topic.  I  do  not 
think  so ;  you  have  given  the  genuine  history  of  the  cOurso  of  his  mind  through  the 
tryin;;  scenes  in  which  it  was  engaged,  and  of  the  seductions  by  which  it  was 
(liTirived,  but  not  depraved.  I  think  I  knew  General  Washington  intimately  and 
tl'iiroughly ;  and  were  I  called  on  to  delineate  his  character,  it  shoold  be  in  terms 
like  these. 

"  His  mind  was  great  and  powerful,  without  hcing  of  the  very  first  order;  his  pene- 
tration strong,  though  not  so  acute  as  that  of  a  Newton,  Bacon,  or  Locke;  and  as 
far  as  he  saw,  no  judgment  was  ever  sounder.  It  was  slow  in  operation,  being  little 
ai<l<'d  by  invention  or  imagination,  but  sure  in  conclusion.  Hence  the  common 
remark  of  his  officers,  of  the  advantage  he  derived  from  councils  of  war,  where  hear- 
ing uU  sufi^gcstions,  he  .selected  whatever  was  best;  and  certainly  no  general  ever 
planned  his  battles  more  judiciously.  But  if  deranged  during  the  course  of  the 
action,  if  any  member  of  his  i)lun  was  dislocated  by  sudden  circumstances,  he  was 
slow  m  re-adjustment.  The  consequence  was  that  he  often  failed  in  the  field,  and 
rarely  against  an  enemy  in  station,  as  at  Boston  and  York.  He  was  incapable  of 
fear,  meeting  personal  dangers  with  the  calmest  unconcern.  Perhaps  the  strongest 
feature  in  his  character  was  prudence,  never  acting  until  every  circumstance,  ereiy 
consideration  was  maturely  weighed ;  refraining  if  he  saw  a  doubt,  bnt,  when  once 
decided,  going  through  with  his  purpose  whatever  obstacles  opposed.  His  Integrity 
was  most  pure,  his  justice  the  most  inflexible  I  have  ever  known,  no  motivei  of 
interest  or  consanguinity,  of  friendship  or  hatred,  being  able  to  bias  his  decision. 
He  was  indeed,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  wise,  a  good,  and  a  great  man.  IBs 
temper  was  naturally  irritable  and  high-toned;  but  reflection  and  resolution  had 
obtained  a  Arm  and  habitual  ascendency  over  it.  If  ercr,  howerer,  it  broke  Its 
bonds,  he  was  most  tremendous  in  his  wrath.  In  his  expenses  he  was  honorable, 
but  exact;  liberal  in  contributions  to  whatever  promised  utility;  bnt  frowning  and 
unyielding  on  all  visionary  projects  and  all  unworthy  calls  on  his  charity.  His 
heart  was  not  warm  in  its  aflfections ;  but  he  exactly  calculated  every  man's  Taloe, 
and  gave  him  a  solid  esteem  proportioned  to  it.  His  person,  you  know,  was  fine, 
his  stature  exactly  what  one  would  wish,  his  deportment  easy,  erect,  and  noble ;  Ae 
best  horseman  of  his  age,  and  the  most  graceful  figure  that  could  be  seen  On  huv^ 
back.  Although,  in  the  circle  of  his  friends,  where  he  might  be  nnreserred  widi 
safety,  he  took  a  free  share  in  conversation,  his  colloquial  talents  were  not  abore 
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Did  not  this  modem  Fabius,  in  the  very  depth  of  winter, 
and  after  overcoming  mighty  obstacles,  surprise  his  ene- 

mediocrity,  possessing  neither  copiousness  of  ideas,  nor  fluency  of  words.  Ii^  public, 
when  called  on  for  a  sudden  opinion,  he  was  unready,  short,  and  embarrassed.  Yet 
he  wrote  readily,  rather  diffusely,  in  an  easy  and  correct  style.  This  he  had  acquired 
byconrersation  with  the  world,  for  his  education  was  merely  reading,  writing,  and  com- 
mon arithmetic,  to  which  he  added  surveying  at  a  later  day.  His  time  was  employed 
in  action  chiefly,  reading  little,  and  that  only  in  agriculture  and  English  history.  His 
correspondence  became  necessarily  extensive,  and,  with  journalizing  his  agricultural 
proceedings,  occupied  most  of  his  leisure  hours  within  doors. 

"  On  the  whole,  his  character  waa,  in  its  mass,  perfect,  in  nothing  bad,  in  few  points 
indifferent;  and  it  may  truly  be  said  that  never  did  nature  and  fortune  combine  more 
perfectly  to  make  a  man  great,  and  to  place  )iim  in  the  same  constellation  with  what- 
ever worthies  have  merited  from  man  an  everlasting  remembrance.    For  bis  was  the 
singnlar  destiny  and  merit  of  leading  the  armies  of  his  country  successfully  through 
an  arduous  war,  for  the  establishment  of  its  independence ;  of  conducting  its  councils 
throngfa  the  birth  of  a  government  new  in  its  forms  and  principles,  until  it  had  set- 
tled down  into  aqiuet  and  orderly  train ;  and  of  scrupulously  obeying  the  laws  through 
the  whole  of  his  career,  civil  and  military,  of  which  the  history  of  the  world  fur- 
nishes no  other  example.    How  then  can  it  be  perilous  for  you  to  take  such  a  man 
on  yonr  ihonlders  ?    I  am  satisfied  the  great  body  of  republicans  think  of  him  as  I 
do — we  were  indeed  dissatisfied  with  him  on  his  ratifiication  of  the  British  treaty, 
but  this  was  shor^lived.    We  knew  his  honesty,  the  wiles  with  which  he  was 
encompassed,  and  that  age  bad  already  begun  to  relax  the  firmness  of  his  purposes : 
and  I  am  convinced  hQ  is  more  deeply  seated  in  the  love  and  gratitude  of  the 
republicans,  than  in  the  pharisaical  homage  of  the  federal  monarchists.     For  he  was 
no  monarehist  from  preference  of  his  judgment.    The  soundness  of  that  gave  him 
correct  views  of  the  rights  of  man,  and  his  severe  justice  devoted  him  lo  them. 
He  has  often  declared  to  me  that  he  considered  our  new  constitution  as  an  experi- 
ment on  the  practicability  of  republican  government,  and  with  what  dose  of  liberty 
man  could  be  trusted  for  his  own  good :  that  he  was  determined  the  experiment  should 
hare  a  fair  trial,  and  would  lose  the  last  drop  of  his  blood  in  support  of  it.     And 
these  declarations  he  repeated  to  me  the  oftener,  uiid  the  more  pointedly,  because  he 
knew  my  suspicions  of  Colonel  Hamilton's  views,  and  probably  had  heard  from  him 
the  same  declarations  which  I  had,  to  wit :   '  That  the  British  constitution,  with  its 
unequal  representation,  corruption,  and  other  existing  abuses,  was  the  most  perfect 
government  which  had  ever  been  established  on  earth,  and  that  a  reformation  of 
those  abuses  would  make  it  an  impracticable  government/     I  do  believe  that 
General  Washington  had  not  a  firm  confidence  in  the  durability  of  our  government. 
He  was  naturally  distrustful  of  men,  and  inclined  to  gloomy  ajjprehensions ;  and  I 
-was  ever  persuaded  that  a  belief  that  we  must  at  length  end  in  something  like  a 
Sritish  constitution,  had  some  weight  in  bis  adoption  of  the  ceremonies  of  levees, 
birth-days,  pompous  meetings  with  Congress,  and  other  forms  of  the  same  character, 
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my  at  Trenton,  and  recall  Victory  to  his  standard^  when 
Hope  was  almost  sinking  in  despair  ?  Did  he  not^  by  a 
masterly  mananivre  and  midnight  march,  surprise  his 
enemy  in  Princeton,  and  add  yet  another  laurel  to  the 
one  acquired  by  the  capture  of  the  Hessians  ?  Did  he 
not,  with  an  army  hastily  raised,  and  defeated  at  Brandy- 
wine,  m  twenty-three  days  thereafter,  surprise  the  enemy 
at  Germantown  ?  And  though  victory  was  denied  him 
by  a  force  of  circumstances  no  human  power  could  have 
controlled,  yet  the  boldness  of  the  enterprise,  and  the 
success  attending  it  in  the  outset,  produced  such  a  con- 
fidence abroad  in  our  courage  and  resources,  as  to  lead 
to  our  alliance  with  a  powerful  nation.  Did  he  not  sur- 
prise the  enemy  at  Monmouth  ?  And,  although  untoward 
events  served  to  crijiple  the  operations  of  the  early  part 
of  the  day,  yet  the  setting-sun  shone  upon  the  battle- 
field in  possession  of  the  Americans,  the  enemy  retreat- 

calculated  to  prepare  us  gradually  for  a  change  which  he  believed  poBsible,  and  to 
let  it  come  on  with  as  little  shock  as  might  he  to  the  public  mind.  Th^se  ore  my 
opinions  of  General  Washington,  which  I  would  Toach  at  the  judgment  seat  of  God, 
having  been  formed  on  an  acquaintance  of  thirty  years.  I  served  with  him  in  tbo 
Virginia  legislature  from  17G9  to  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  again  a  Bhort  time  in 
Congress,  until  ho  left  us  to  take  command  of  the  army.  During  the  war,  and 
after  it,  we  corresponded  occasionally,  and  in  the  four  years  of^y  continaanoe  in 
the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  our  intercourse  was  doily,  confidential,  and  cordial 
After  I  retired  from  that  office  great  and  malignant  pains  were  iakea  by  onr  fedeial 
monarchists,  and  not  entirely  without  efTcct,  to  make  him  view  me  as  a  theorist^ 
holding  French  principles  of  government  which  would  lead  infallibly  to  lioentioa^ 
ness  and  anarchy.  And  to  this  he  listened  the  more  easily  from  my  known  diaappn^ 
bation  of  tlie  British  treaty.  I  never  saw  him  afterwards,  or  these  malignant  inaitta- 
ations  should  have  been  dissipated  before  his  just  judgment  as  mists  before  the  inn. 
I  felt,  on  his  death,  with  my  countrymen,  that  '  verily  a  great  man  hath  fiillen  tliii 
dav  in  Israel.' 

"  More  time  and  recollection  would  enable  mc  to  odd  many  other  traits  of  liit 
character ;  but  why  add  them  to  you  who  know  him  well  ?  and  I  can  not  jnatiiy  to 
myself  a  longer  detention  of  your  paper. 

"  Vale^  proprieque  tuum,  me  esse  tibi  persuadeas, 

"Th.  JunuMir.'' 
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ing,  and  their  dead  and  wounded  left  as  trophies  to  the 
victors.  Such  were  the  memorable  instances  in  which 
Washington,  with  troops  newly  raised,  and  badly  pro- 
vided with  every  necessary  of  war,  struck  at  his  veteran 
and  well-appointed  foe  when  least  expected,  producing 
the  happiest  influences  upon  the  American  cause,  both 
at  home  and  abroad ;  for  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that 
the  battle  of  Germantown  decided  the  ministry  of  France 
to  form  the  alliance  that  so  materially  contributed  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  and  the  consmnmation  of  our 
independence.* 

As  the  commander-in-chief,  accompanied  by  a  numer- 
ous suite,  approached  the  vicinity  of  Monmouth  court- 
house,f  he  was  met  by  a  little  fifer-boy,  who  archly  ob- 
served, "They  are  all  coming  this  way,  your  honor.'* 
"  Who  are  coming,  my  little  man,"  asked  General  Knox. 
"  Why,  our  boys,  your  honor,  oiu*  boys,  and  the  British 
right  after  them,"  replied  the  little  musician.  "  Impossi- 
ble," exclaimed  Washington!  And  giving  the  spur  to 
his  charger,  proceeded  at  full  gallop  to  an  eminence  a 
short  distance  ahead.  There,  to  his  extreme  pain  and 
mortification,  it  was  discovered  that  the  boy's  intelligence 
was  but  too  true.     The  very  elite  of  the  American  army, 

*  This  battle  had  a  powerful  influence,  no  doubt,  but  the  conquest  over  the  army 
of  Borgoyne,  it  most  be  acknowledged,  was  far  more  potent.  That  conquest,  and 
'fthe  general  failure  of  the  campaign  of  1777,  produced  a  marked  sensation  upon  the 
legislature  and  the  common  mind  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  great  majority  of  the  peo* 
pie  and  a  powerful  minority  in  Parliament,  were  clamorous  for  peace  and  reconcili- 
ation. Even  Lord  North,  who  had  so  long,  as  prime  minister  of  England,  treated 
X.\\e  Americans  with  scorn,  proposed,  soon  after  hearing  of  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne, 
«i  repeal  of  all  the  acts  of  Parliament  obnoxious  to  the  Americans,  which  had  been 
enacted  since  1763 !    But  in  this  the  minister  was  not  sincere,  and  tliesc  propositions 

■*vere  called  "  deceptionary  bills,"  in  America. 

t  This  was  situated  at  the  present  village  of  Freehold,  the  capital  of  Monmouth 

county.  New  Jersey. 
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five  thousand  picked  officers  and  men,  were  in  full  re^ 
treat,  closely  pursued  by  the  enemy.*    The  first  inquiry 

*  General  Clinton  lay  near  Monmouth  conrthoase,  on  the  night  of  the  twentj-flerenth 
of  June.  The  next  day  he  would  reach  the  heights  of  Middletown,  when  his  atrength 
would  thereby  be  greatly  increased.  Washington  determined  to  attack  him  the 
moment  ho  Bhould  commence  his  march.  Lafoyette  was  then  at  Englishtown,  a  few 
miles  in  the  rcur  of  the  enemy,  to  watch  Sir  Ileniy's  movements.  Geneiml  Lee  was 
sent  with  two  bri^^ades  to  join  Lafayette,  and,  as  senior  officer,  to  take  the  general 
command  of  the  whole  division  designed  for  making  the  first  attack.  At  the  same 
time,  the  main  body,  under  Washington,  encamped  within  three  miles  of  Engliab- 
town.    Lee  was  ordered  to  make  an  attack  when  Sir  Henry  should  attempt  to  more. 

Before  daylight,  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  seveiml  other 
American  corps  were  in  motion  toward  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  by 
eight  o'clock,  the  whole  Britibh  army  had  taken  up  its  line  of  march.  Lee,  with  fonr 
thousand  troops,  exclusive  of  Morgan's  riflemen,  and  tlie  Jersey  militia,  pressed  for^ 
ward  under  cover  of  a  forest  to  an  open  field,  and  formed  his  lino  for  action,  while 
Wayne  was  detailed  with  seven  hundred  men  and  two  pieces  of  artillery,  to  attack 
the  covering  parties  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  A  little  after  nine,  while  Wayne  was 
prosecuting  his  attack  with  vigor,  he  received  an  order  from  Lee  to  make  only  a 
feigned  attack,  and  not  push  on  too  precipitately.  Wayne  was  disappointed,  irri- 
tated, and  chagrined,  for  he  felt  that  his  commander  had  plucked  the  palm  of  yictory 
from  his  hand ;  but,  like  a  true  soldier,  he  obeyed,  hoping  Lee  would  recoTer  what 
he  had  evidently  lost.  But  in  this,  too,  he  was  disappointed.  Clinton  had  cfaanged 
front,  and  a  large  body  of  his  cavalry  approached  cautiously  toward  the  right  of  Lee't 
troops.  Lafayette  thought  tliis  a  fine  opportunity  to  gain  the  roar  of  Clinton's  diTi- 
sion,  and  riding  quickly  up  to  Lee,  asked  permission  to  make  the  attempt.  "  Sir," 
replied  Lee,  "you  do  not  know  British  soldiers ;  wo  can  not  stand  against  them;  wa 
shall  certainly  be  driven  back  at  first,  and  we  must  be  cautious."  Lafayette  waa 
disposed  to  make  the  trial,  and  Leo  partially  complied.  He  then  weakened  Wajne'i 
division  by  drawing  off  three  companies  to  tlio  support  of  the  right  Soon  after  this, 
by  Lec*s  order,  a  general  retreat  commenced,  witliout  any  apparent  canse.  TVt 
British  pursued ;  a  panic  seized  the  Americans,  and  they  fled  in  great  confosioD. 
These  were  the  fugitives  met  by  Washington.  The  chief  was  surprised  and  ezaaper- 
ated,  and  on  this  occasion,  his  feelings  completely  controlled  his  jadgment  lor  a 
moment.  When  he  met  Lee,  he  exclaimed  in  fierce  tones,  "  What  is  the  meaning 
of  all  this,  sir  V 

Lee  hesitated  a  moment,  when,  according  to  Lafayette,  the  aspect  of  Washington 
became  terrible,  and  he  again  demanded  —  "I  desire  to  know  the  meaning  of  dns 
disorder  and  confusion  I" 

The  fiery  Lee,  stung  by  Washington's  manner,  made  an  angry  reply,  whan  tiie 
chief,  unable  to  control  himself,  called  him  **  a  damned  poltroon."  "  Tliia,"  aaid 
Lafayette,  when  relating  the  circumstance  to  GoTemor  Tompkins,  in  18S4,  whiie  on 
his  visit  to  this  country,  "  was  the  only  time  I  ever  heard  General  Washington  iwear." 

Lee  attempted  a  *iurried  explanation,  and  after  a  few  more  angry  words  between 
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of  the  chief  was  for  Major-General  Lee,  who  commanded 
the  advance,  and  who  soon  appeared,  when  a  warm  con- 
versation ensued,  that  ended  by  the  major-general  being 
ordered  to  the  rear.  During  this  interview,  an  incident 
of  rare  and  chivaLdc  interest  occurred.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Hamilton,  aid  to  the  general-in-chief,  leaped  from 
his  horse,  and,  drawing  his  sword,  addressed  the  general 
with — "  We  are  betrayed ;  your  excellency  and  the  army 
are  betrayed,  and  the  moment  has  arrived  when  every 
true  friend  of  America  and  her  cause  must  be  ready  to  die 
in  their  defence."*  Washington,  charmed  with  the  gen- 
erous enthusiasm  of  his  favorite  aid,  yet  deemed  the  same 
ill-timed,  and  pointing  to  the  colonel's  horse  that  was 
cropping  the  herbage,  unconscious  of  the  great  scene  en- 
acting around  him,  calmly  observed,  "  Colonel  Hamilton, 
you  will  take  yoiu*  horse." 

The  general-in-chief  now  set  himself  in  earnest  about 
restoring  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  He  ordered  Colonel 
Stewart  and  LieutenantrColonel  Ramsay,  with  their  regi- 
ments, to  check  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  which  service 
was  gallantly  performed ;  while  the  general,  in  person, 
proceeded  to  form  his  second  line.  He  rode,  on  the 
morning  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  and  for  that  time 

them,  Washington  departed  to  fonn  his  line.  Then  riding  back  to  Lee  in  calmer 
mind,  he  said,  "  Will  yon  retain  the  command  on  this  height  or  not  ?  If  yon  'vvill,  I 
will  retam  to  the  main  body,  and  hare  it  formed  on  the  next  height." 

Lee  replied,  "  It  is  equal  to  me  livhere  I  command.'' 

"  I  expect  you  will  take  proper  means  for  checking  the  enemy,"  said  Washington. 

"  Your  orders  shall  be  obeyed,"  rejoined  Lee;  "and  I  shall  not  be  the  first  to 
leave  the  ground/' 

After  the  battle,  Lee  wrote  insulting  letters  to  Washington.  He  was  arraigned 
before  a  court-martial,  because  of  his  conduct  on  the  twenty-eighth,  and  was  sus- 
pended from  all  command,  for  one  year. 

*  This  is  explained  in  a  future  chapter  of  these  RecoUectionSf  which  is  entitled, 
'  Mysteries  of  the  Revolution." 
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only  during  the  war,  a  white  charger,  that  had  been  pre- 
sented to  him  *  From  the  over-powering  heat  of  the 
day,  and  the  deep  and  sandy  nature  of  the  soil,  the 
spirited  horse  sank  under  his  rider,  and  expired  on  the 
spot  The  chief  was  instantly  remounted  upon  a  chest- 
nut blood-mare,  with  a  flowing  mane  and  tail,  of  Arabian 
breed,  which  his  servant  Billy  was  leading.  It  was 
upon  this  beautiful  animal,  covered  with  foam,  that  the 
American  general  flew  along  the  line,  cheering  the  sol- 
diers in  the  familiar  and  endearing  language  ever  used 
by  the  officer  to  the  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  of  ^  Stand 
fast,  mf/  boysy  and  receive  your  enemy ;  the  southern  troops 
are  advancing  to  support  you." 

The  i)erson  of  Washington,  always  graceful,  dignified, 
and  commanding,  showed  to  peculiar  advantage  when 
mounted ;  it  exhibited,  indeed,  the  very  beau  ideal  of  a 
perfect  cavalier.  The  good  Lafayette,  during  his  last 
visit  to  America,  delighted  to  discourse  of  the  ^  times 
that  tried  men's  soul.s."f  From  the  venerated  friend  of 
our  country  we  derived  a  most  graphic  description  of 
Washington  and  the  field  of  battle.  Lafayette  said^ 
"  At  Monmouth  I  commanded  a  division,  and,  it  may  be 
supposed,  I  was  pretty  well  occupied ;  still  I  took  time, 
amid  the  roar  and  confusion  of  the  conflict^  to  admire 
our  beloved  chief,  who,  mounted  on  a  splendid  charger, 
rode  along  the  ranks  amid  the  shouts  of  the  soldiers^ 

*  This  fine  horse  was  presented  to  Washington,  by  Governor  William  LiTingitoiii 
of  New  Jersey,  after  the  chief  had  crossed  the  Delaware  into  his  state. 

t  This  now  trite  expression,  originated  with  Thomas  Paine,  anther  of  CkmtwHm 
SensCf  The  Crisis,  etc.  He  commenced  his  second  number  of  The  Crisis,  written  in 
December,  1776,  as  follows:  "These  are  the  times  that  trt  wax's  bouls. 
The  sammer  soldier  and  the  sunshine  patriot  will,  in  this  crisis,  shrink  from  the  Mr> 
vice  of  his  countrj;  but  ho  that  stands  it  now,  deserves  the  thanks  of  nuui  and 


woman." 
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efaeering  them  by  his  voice  and  example,  and  restoring 
to  onr  standard  the  fortunes  of  the  fight  I  thought 
then  as  now,"  continued  Lafayette,  ^  that  never  had  I 
beheld  so  superb  a  man!* 

Among  Ae  incidents  of  this  memorable  day  may  be 
considered,  on  the  part  of  the  British,  the  death  of  the 
Honorable  Colonel  Monckton,  a  brother  of  Earl  Galway. 
It  is  said  this  gallant  and  accomplished  officer  had  greatly 
ii^ured  his  fortune  by  the  dissipations  incident  to  a  long 
sojourn  in  city  quarters,  and  that,  in  consequence,  he  ex- 
posed himself  recklessly  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  June. 
He  was  nttich  regretted  in  the  British  army.*^ 

On  the  part  of  the  Americans,  the  fate  of  the  young 
uid  brave  Captain  Fauntleroy,  of  the  Virginia  line,  was 

*  The  flying  Americana  were  checked  by  Washington,  and  were  soon  formed  into 
bfttde  order,  and  led  into  action.  The  battle  became  general.  It  was  one  of  the  hottest 
dajB  on  record,  and  many,  on  both  sides,  died  from  the  effects  of  the  heat  The 
British  grenadiers,  the  finest  corps  in  the  army,  were  commanded  by  Colonel 
Monckton.  They  had  been  repulsed  sevcml  times  by  Wayne,  and  Monckton  de- 
termined to  drive  him  from  his  strong  position.  lie  advanced  silently,  and  when 
near  enough  for  the  purpose,  he  waved  his  sword,  shoating,  "  On  my  brave  grenadiers 
to  the  chai^!"  and  at  their  head  rushed  forward  with  impetuosity.  A  terrible 
ToUey  from  Wayne's  artillery  swept  the  ranks  of  the  foe,  and  Monckton  fell,  mortally 
wonnded.  Over  his  body  the  warriors  fought  desperately,  until  the  Americans 
secnred  it  and  bore  it  to  the  rear. 

Monckton  was  a  gallant  officer.  He  was  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  battle  of  Long 
Island,  where  he  was  shot  through  the  body.  On  the  day  after  the  battle  at  Mon- 
mouth, his  remains  were  deposited  in  the  burial-ground  of  the  Freehold  meeting- 
house, near  the  west  end  of  the  building.  The  only  monument  that  marked  his 
grare  a  few  years  ago,  when  I  visited  the  spot,  was  a  plain  board,  painted  red,  on 
which  were  drawn,  in  black  letters,  the  words : — 

"  niC  JACET. 

COL.  MONCKTON, 

KILLED,  2S  JUNE, 

ITTS. 

W.  E.  W." 

This  was  erected  by  a  worthy  Scotch  schoolmaster,  named  William  R.  Wilson. 
An  engraving  of  it,  and  also  of  the  meetinghouse,  may  be  found  in  Lossing's  Field- 
Book  of  the.  Revolution, 
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remarkable.  He  was  on  horseback,  at  a  well  near  a  &xm- 
house,  waiving  his  turn,  while  the  fainting  soldiers,  conr 
sumed  by  a  thirst  arising  from  their  exertions  on  the 
hottest  day  supposed  ever  to  have  occurred  in  America^ 
were  rushing  with  frantic  cries,  to  the  well,  imploring 
for  water.  The  captain,  with  the  point  of  his  sword  restr 
ing  on  his  boot,  his  arm  leaning  on  the  pommel,  conr 
tinned  to  waive  his  turn,  when  a  cannon-shot,  bounding 
down  the  lane  that  led  to  the  farmhouse,  struck  the  un- 
fortunate officer  near  the  hip,  and  hurled  him  to  the 
ground  a  lifeless  corse.  The  lamented  Fauntleroy  was 
descended  from  one  of  the  old  and  highly-respected  famir 
lies  of  Virginia,  Leaving  the  comforts  of  home  and  the 
delights  of  a  large  circle  of  friends,  this  gallant  young 
soldier  repaired  to  the  standard  of  his  country  early  in 
the  campaign  of  177G.  He  was  greatly  respected  in  his 
grade,  and  his  untimely  fate  was  deeply  mourned  in  the 
American  army. 

Heedless  of  the  remonstrances  and  entreaties  of  his 
officers,  the  commander-in-chief  exposed  his  person  to 
every  danger  throughout  the  action  of  the  twenty-eighth 
of  June.  The  night  before  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  a 
party  of  the  general  officers  assembled,  and  resolved  upon 
a  memorial  to  the  chief,  praying  that  he  would  not  ex- 
pose his  person  in  the  approaching  conflict.  BKs  high 
and  chivalric  daring  and  contempt  for  danger  at  the 
battle  of  Princeton,  and  again  at  Germantown,  where  his 
officers  seized  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  made  his  firiends 
the  more  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  a  life  so  dear  to 
all,  and  so  truly  important  to  the  success  of  the  common 
cause.  It  was  determined  that  the  memorial  should  be 
presented  by  Doctor  Craik,  the  companion-in-arms  of 
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ColoneK^Washington  in  the  war  of  1755 ;  but  Craik  at 
once  assured  the  memorialists  that^  while  their  petition 
would  be  received  as  a  proof  of  their  affectionate  regard 
for  their  general's  safety,  it  would  not  weigh  a  feather 
in  preventing  the  exposure  of  his  person,  should  the  day 
go  against  them,  and  the  presence  of  the  chief  become 
important  at  the  post  of  danger.  Doctor  Craik  then  re- 
lated the  romantic  and  imposing  incident  of  the  old 
Indian's  prophecy,  as  it  occurred  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio  in  1770,  observing  that,  bred,  as  he  himself  was,  in 
the  rigid  discipline  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  he  possessed 
as  little  superstition  as  any  one,  but  that  really  there 
was  a  something  in  the  air  and  manner  of  an  old  savage 
chief  delivering  his  oracle  amid  the  depths  of  the  forest, 
that  time  or  circumstance  would  never  erase  from  his 
memory,  and  that  he  believed  with  the  tawny  prophet 
of  the  wilderness,  that  their  beloved  Washington  was  the 
spiritrprotected  being  described  by  the  savage,  that  the 
enemy  could  not  kill  him,  and  that  while  he  lived  the 
glorious  cause  of  American  Independence  would  never 
die.* 

On  the  following  day,  while  the  commander-in-chief, 
attended  by  his  officers,  were  reconnoitring  the  enemy 
from  an  elevated  part  of  the  field,  a  round-shot  from  the 
British  artillery  struck  but  a  little  way  from  his  horse's 
feet,  throwing  up  the  earth  over  his  person,  and  then 
boimding  harmlessly  away.  The  Baron  Steuben,  shrug- 
ging up  his  shoulders,  exclaimed,  "  Dat  wash  very  near," 
^hile  Doctor  Craik,  pleased  with  this  confirmation  of  his 
faith  in  the  Indian's  prophecy,  nodded  to  the  officers  who 
composed  the  party  of  the  preceding  evening,  and  then, 

♦  See  chapusr  entitled,  "  Indian  Prophecy." 
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pointing  to  Heaven,  seemed  to  say,  in  the  words  of  the 
savage  prophet^  "  The  Great  Spirit  protects  him ;  he  can 
not  die  in  battle." 

A  ludicrous  occurrence  varied  the  incidents  of  the 
twenty-eighth  of  Jmie.  Tlie  servants  of  the  general 
officers  were  iLSually  well-armed  and  mounted.  Will 
Lee,  or  Billy,  the  former  huntsman,  and  favorite  body- 
servant  of  the  chief,  a  square  muscular  figure,  and  capital 
horseman,  paraded  a  coqDS  of  valets,  and,  riding  pomp- 
ously at  their  head,  proceeded  to  an  eminence  crowned 
by  a  large  sycamore-tree,  from  whence  could  be  seen  an 
extensive  portion  of  the  field  of  battle.  Here  Billy 
halted,  and,  having  unslung  the  large  telescope  that  he 
always  carried  in  a  leathern  case,  with  a  martial  air  ap- 
plied it  to  his  eye,  and  reconnoitred  the  enemy.*  Wa^ 
ingtoii  having  observx^d  these  manoeuvres  of  the  corps 
of  valets,  pointed  them  out  to  his  officers,  observing, 
^'See  those  fellows  collecting  on  yonder  height;  the 
enemy  will  fire  on  them  to  a  certainty."  Meanwhile 
the  British  were  not  unmindful  of  the  assemblage  on  the 
height,  and  perceiving  a  burly  figure  well-mounted,  and 
with  a  telescope  in  hand,  they  determined  to  pay  th6ir 
respects  to  the  group.  A  shot  frojn  a  six-pounder  passed 
through  the  tree,  cutting  away  the  Ihnbs,  and  producing 
a  scampering  among  the  corps  of  valets,  that  caused  even 
the  grave  countenance  of  the  general-in-chief  to  relax 
into  a  smile. 

Nor  must  we  omit,  among  our  incidents  of  the  battle 
of  Monmouth,  to  mention  the  achievement  of  the  famed 
Captain  Molly,  a  mm  de  gucne  given  to  the  wife  of  a 

*  The  telescope  is  in  possession  (1859)  of  the  Washington  familj,  and  ham  always 
been  a  conspicuous  object  upon  the  wall  of  the  great  passage  at  Meant  Yemon. 
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matross  in  Proctor's  artillery.  At  one  of  the  guns  of 
Proctor's  battery,  six  men  had  been  killed  or  wounded. 
It  was  deemed  an  unlucky  gun,  and  murmurs  arose  that 
it  should  be  drawn  back  and  abandoned.  At  this  juncture, 
while  Captain  Molly  was  serving  some  water  for  the  re- 
freshment of  the  men,  her  husband  received  a  shot  in  the 
head,  and  fell  lifeless  under  the  wheels  of  the  piece.  The 
heroine  threw  down  the  pail  of  water,  and  cr3dng  to  her 
dead  consort, "  Lie  there  my  darling  while  I  revenge  ye," 
grasped  the  ramrod  the  lifeless  hand  of  the  poor  fbllow 
had  just  relinquished,  sent  home  the  charge,  and  called 
to  the  matrosses  to  prime  and  fire.  It  wajs  done.  Then 
entering  the  sponge  into  the  smoking  muzzle  of  the  can- 
non, the  heroine  performed  to  admiration  the  duties  of 
the  most  expert  artilleryman,  while  loud  shouts  from  the 
soldiers  rang  along  the  line.  The  doomed  gun  was  no 
longer  deemed  unlucky,  and  the  fire  of  the  battery  be- 
came more  vivid  than  ever.  The  Amazonian  fair  one 
kept  to  her  post  till  night  closed  the  action,  when  she 
was  introduced  to  General  Greene,  who,  complimenting 
her  upon  her  courage  and  conduct,  the  next  morning 
presented  her  to  the  commander-in-chief.  Washington 
received  her  graciously,  gave  her  a  piece  of  gold,  and  as- 
sured her  that  her  services  should  not  be  forgotten. 

This  remarkable  and  intrepid  woman  survived  the 
Eevolution,  never  for  an  instant  laying  aside  the  appella- 
tion she  had  so  nobly  won,  and  levying  contributions 
upon  both  civil  and  military,  whenever  she  recounted  the 
tale  of  the  doomed  gun,  and  the  famed  Captain  Molly  at 
the  battle  of  Monmouth.* 

♦  Moll  J  was  a  sturdy  yoan^  camp-follower,  only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and,  in 
devotion  to  her  hasband,  she  illastrated  the  character  of  her  countrywomen  of  "  the 

15 
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On  the  night  of  the  memorable  conflict^  Washington 
laid  down  in  his  cloak  under  a  tree,  in  the  midst  of  hia 
brave  soldiers.  About  midnight,  an  officer  approached 
cautiously,  fearful  of  .iwakening  him,  when  the  chief 
called  out,  ^  Advance,  sir,  and  deliver  your  errand.  I  lie 
here  to  think  and  not  to  sleep!' 

In  the  niorninj^  the  American  army  prepared  to  renew 
the  conflict,  but  the  enemy  had  retired  during  the  nighty 
leaving  their  dead  and  many  of  their  wounded  to  the 
care  of  the  victors.*     Morgan's  mountaineers  piursued  on 

Emerald  isle."  Wlicn  her  Iiusbund  fell,  and  there  appeared  to  be  no  one  to  take  hit 
place  at  the  (;un,  the  oflicur  in  command  ordered  it  to  be  removed.  Then  she  took 
her  husband's  plare,  as  related  in  the  text.  Washington  conferred  upon  her  the 
commission  of  a  sergeant,  winch  her  husband  held,  and  by  liis  recommendation  her 
name  was  placed  upon  the  listuf  half-pay  officers,  for  life.  Sei^ant  MoUj  left  the  arm/ 
soon  afier  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  and  made  her  abode  in  the  Hudson  Highlands, 
near  Fort  Clinton,  where,  during  the  attack  upon  that  fortress  the  previous  auiamn, 
she  had  displayed  her  heroism.  Site  was  there  with  her  husband.  W^hen  the  British 
scaled  tlie  ramparts,  he  dropped  his  match  and  fled.  Molly  caught  it  up,  touched 
off  the  piece,  and  then  scampered  away  with  the  rest  of  the  garrison.  She  fired  the 
lost  gun  at  Fort  Clinton.  The  venerable  widow  of  General  Hamilton  told  me  that 
she  had  often  seen  Sergeant  Molly,  who  was  generally  called  captain.  She  described 
her  as  a  stout,  red-haired,  freckled-faced  young  Irish  woman,  with  a  handsoine, 
piercing  eye.  Tlie  French  ofTiccrs,  charmed  with  the  story  of  her  bravery,  made  her 
many  presents.  She  would  sometimes  pass  along  the  French  lines,  when  thej  wen 
in  Westchester  county,  with  her  cocked  hat,  and  get  it  almost  filled  with  silver 
crowns.  She  wore  a  hybrid  costume  after  the  war — the  petticoat  of  her  lox,  with 
an  artilleryman's  uniform  over  it.  This  woman  died  near  Fort  Montgomeiy,  a 
victim  to  the  indulgence  of  licentiousness.  Art  and  Komoncc  have  confounded  her 
with  another  character,  Moll  Pitcher. 

*  Sir  Henry  Clinton  dared  not  risk  another  engagement.  Both  parties  lay  upon 
their  arms  during  the  evening  after  the  battle.  The  Americans  slept  until  moning; 
but  the  British  commenced  moving  silently  away  from  the  field  at  midnight.  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  was  unwilling  to  give  the  impression  that  he  made  the  moreiiient  bj 
stealth,  so  he  wrote  to  the  ministry,  saying,  "  Having  reposed  the  tiooips  until  ten  at 
night,  to  avoid  the  excessive  heat  of  the  day,  /  took  advantage  of  the  mooml^i  lo  l^ 
join  General  Knyphausen,  who  had  advanced  to  Nut  swamp,  near  Middletown." 
This  assertion  caused  much  merriment  in  America,  bccauee,  according  to  Ftoor 
Will's  Almanac,  published  in  Philadelphia  by  Joseph  Cruikshank,  it  was  new  moon 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  and  on  the  night  of  the  battle  was  only  four  dajn  old 
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llieir  trail,  and  made  some  captures,  particularly  the 
coach  of  a  general  officer. 

The  British  grand  army  embarked  for  Staten  Island. 
The  number,  order,  and  regularity  of  the  boats,  and  the 
splendid  appearance  of  the  troops,  rendered  this  embark- 
ation one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  imposing  spectacles 
of  the  Revolutionary  war.* 

Congress  passed  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
general-in-chief,  his  officers  and  soldiers,  for  the  prompt- 

and  tet  at  fiftj-firo  minntes  past  ton.  Tnimbull,  ia  his  ^PFingal,  thus  allndet  to 
tbe  drcamstance : — 

"  He  forms  his  camp  with  great  parade, 
While  eveniDg  spreads  the  world  in  shade, 
Then  still,  like  some  endangered  spark, 
Steals  off  on  tiptoe  in  the  dark ; 
Yet  writes  his  king  in  boasting  tone. 
How  grand  he  marched  by  light  of  moon  I 
•        •••••••■• 

Go  on,  great  general,  nor  regard 
The  scoffs  of  every  scribbling  bard, 
Who  sings  how  gods,  that  fearful  night, 
Aided,  by  miracle,  your  flight ; 
As  once  they  used  in  Homer's  day, 
To  help  weak  heroes  run  away ; 
Tells  how  the  hours,  at  this  sad  trial. 
Went  back,  as  erst  on  Ahaz's  dial. 
While  British  Joshua  stayed  the  moon 
On  Monmouth's  plain  for  Ajalon. 
Heed  not  their  sneers  or  gibes  so  arch. 
Because  she  set  before  your  march." 

*  The  Americans  were  ignorant  of  the  departure  of  the  enemy  until  dawn,  when 
they  were  three  hours  on  their  way  toward  the  shore.  Washington  considered  pur- 
aait  to  be  fruitless,  for  his  men  were  greatly  fatigued,  the  heat  was  excessive,  the 
soil  was  loose  sand,  and  very  little  water  could  be  found.  Earl  Howe's  fleet  was 
then  lying  in  the  waters  between  Staten  Island  and  Sandy  Hook,  and  on  board  of 
these  vessels  Sir  Henry's  troops  were  conveyed  in  boats  from  the  latter  port,  on  the 
thirtieth,  and  ho  escaped  to  New  York.  Washington  marched  his  army  to  Bruns- 
wick, and  thence  to  the  Hudson  river,  which  he  crossed  at  King's  ferry,  just  below 
the  Highlands,  and  encamped  near  White  Plains,  in  Westchester  county. 
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ness  of  their  march  from  Valley  Forge,  and  their  surprise 
and  defeat  of  the  enemy ;  and  a/ew  dejoie  was  fired  by  the 
whole  American  army  for  the  victory  of  Monmouth  * 

*  On  tho  seventh  of  July,  the  continental  CongreBS  adopted  the  following  rcsola- 
tlons : — 

"  Resolved  unaninmisly,  That  the  thanks  of  Congress  bo  given  to  Gen crml  Washings 
ton  for  tho  activity  with  wliich  he  inarched  from  the  camp  at  Valley  Foi^  in  piu> 
suit  of  the  enemy;  for  his  distinf;uishcd  exertions  in  forming  the  lino  of  battle;  and 
for  his  great  good  conduct  in  leading  on  the  attack  and  gaining  the  important  victory 
of  Monmouth  over  the  British  grand  army,  under  the  command  of  General  Sir  Heniy 
Clinton,  in  their  march  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York. 

"  Resolved,  That  General  Washington  bo  directed  to  signify  the  thanks  of  Congren 
to  tho  gallant  officers  and  men  under  his  command,  who  distingnished  themselTCf 
by  their  conduct  and  valor  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth." 


\ 
\ 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  SUKEUSNDEB  AT  TORKTOWN. 

Dl  GaAMS   UPSOTSD  TBOM  TBB  WtSt  IlTDZn  —  ISTKHDXD  ATTACK  UPOH  NVW  YOBX  — Tm 

XantBrmB  abavdoxxd—Maxoh  or  thb  Allxxd  Asmn  ros  Yibgivla.  — Sim  Hxnkt 
Olorov  avb  Lobd  CourwALLii  —  WABBDroTONl  nmsoBPTXD  LxTTBB— Akbzval  or 
CouwT  Ds  Okams — Latatztti^b  GxmEKoerTT — WASimroToir  aicd  Couicr  ds  Bochambxait 
nr  YxB6iinA->TniT  to  ram  Yxlui  db  Pabxs— Aivbcdotx— Ahtioipated  Tbovblb— 
Haval  BACRLB—ArpBOAcn  or  Allxxd  Tboops  to  Yobktowx— Tm  8n»B  or  Yoxk* 
vomr — Ibcidbbtb  or  thb  Sizob  —  Wasiuxoton  bxpobxd  to  Dangbb — A  Soldixb*8  Ap* 

PBAL  —  PATBIOTOM  Or  OOTBBNOB  NXIBON  —  COMSWXUJB**  HBAIK)XrABTBX8  —  FOOLIBH  DABo 

iva  or  AN  OmoBB— NzwB  or  thb  SmuunrsBB  or  Cobvwallis— Cobitwallu's  Attzmpt 
TO  Emapb— Tm  STJBBBin>BB  or  thb  Bbttibh  Axmt— Wabhinotoii^B  Wab-hobsb— CoBir- 
wxusB  at  WAsnnroToif'B  Tablb— Colobbl  TablxtoxHuxixjatbd— 8ioxhb80  atYobk- 
Tomr— Dbath  or  Johx  Pabkb  Custu— WAsniKGTOx^B  GsiBr  and  KnrDirxas.* 

The  campaign  of  1781  was  considerably  advanced, 
without  any  decided  advantages  to  the  combined  armies, 
when  the  chevalier  de  Barras,  the  commander  of  the 
French  naval  forces  at  Rhode  Island,*  announced  to  Gen- 

*  This  chapter  was  first  published  in  the  National  Intelligencer ,  on  the  nineteenth 
of  October,  1840. 

t  On  the  sixth  of  February,  1778,  France  formally  acknowledged  the  Indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States,  and  entered  into  an  alliance  with  them  by  solemn  treaty. 
A  French  fleet  was  immediately  fltted  out  at  Toulon,  and  sent  to  aid  the  Americans, 
ander  the  command  of  the  Count  D'Estaing.  HLs  performances  on  our  coasts  dis- 
appointed the  Americans.  The  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  then  serving  in  the  armies  of 
the  United  States,  procured  leave  of  absence  for  one  year,  returned  to  France,  and 
by  great  personal  efforts,  induced  the  king  to  send  a  much  more  powerful  and  sub- 
stantial aid  to  the  Americans,  in  the  form  of  a  strong  naval  and  military  force,  arms, 
ammunition,  and  money.  Admiral  de  Temay  was  appointed  commander  of  the 
fleet,  and  the  Count  de  Rochambeau  the  leader  of  the  land  forces.  The  French  fleet 
appeared  off*  the  coasts  of  Virginia,  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1780,  and  on  the  evening 
of  the  tenth  entered  Newport  harbor.  There  the  fleet  and  army  retained  their  head- 
quarters until  the  following  year,  and  were  comparatively  inactive.    Admiral  Temay 
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cral  Washington  that  the  Count  dc  Grasse  would  saO 
from  the  West  Indies,  with  a  powerful  fieet  and  three 
thousand  troops,  on  the  third  of  August,  and  might  be 
expected  in  the  Chesapeake  about  the  first  of  September. 
Upon  the  receipt  of  this  agreeable  intelligence,  the  aUies 
lost  no  time  in  preparing  for  tlic  investiture  of  New 
York  ;  tlie  Americans  approaching  gradually  toward  the 
city,  and  the  French  from  Newport,  the  two  armies 
forming  a  junction  at  Dobbs's  ferry,  on  the  Hudson.* 
Large  bodies  of  troops  were  moved  tow^ard  Staten  Islaiid, 
the  first  object  of  attack  ;f  extensive  magazines  were 
collected,  ovens  built,J  and  everything  indicating  that 
the  fleet  alone  was  wanting  to  commence  the  Wege  in 
earnest,  when,  in  the  midst  of  these  demonstrations,  the 
combined  armies  suddenly  decamped,  and  masking  New 
York,  proceeded  in  full  march  for  the  South. 

The  reasons  that  induced  Washington  thus  to  change 
the  scene  of  his  operations  were,  some  of  them,  governed 

had  died  aoon  after  iu  urriyal,  and  was  buried  with  dliiitigaiihed  bonon  ia  Trini^ 
chanhyard,  M  Kcvport,  aad  Admiral  de  Bniras,  meotioQed  in  Ihe  text,  boeiui*  Iw 
aucceasor  iti  the  comraand,  ihc  following  Bpring. 

*  Dobba's  Icnyia  nboat  Iwcntj-two  milci  from  the  cit; of  Kair Toifc.  Theraihs 
combined  armies  of  the  United  Siatea  and  France  first  mcL  WuKiiigtiHi,  hopfaf 
to  secure  the  co-operation  of  iho  Connt  dc  GrosM,  witb  ■  French  Scet  (ben  In  tha 
West  Indiei,  had  conceived  a  plan  for  attacking  Iho  lieadqaaiten  oT  (be  Britiih 
army  al  New  York.  lie  held  an  interview  with  Bocbambeao,  at  HoTtAnd,  lata  w 
Ma;,  and  an  arrangtmcnt  woa  made  fur  the  French  armj  to  much  to  Hsdtm^ 
river  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  form  a  janclion  with  the  Amcricuu  encwapid 
there.  Four  thauEuad  fresh  troops  were  soon  in  motion,  and  reached  the  HodiOB, 
near  Dobbi'i  ferry,  early  in  July. 

t  Staten  Island,  between  which  and  the  city  of  New  Toik,  i«  the  fine  htfiad 
harbor  of  New  Yorlt,  wu  an  important  point  in  tbe  pTograinine  oTopentlani  "f  *"^ 
the  enemy.  There  many  of  the  British  troop*  were  eocunped,  and  lu  lidgbta  eoM- 
maoded  erery  opening  to  the  sea. 

J  The  remains  of  these  ovent  were  to  be  seen  in  tome  [dicM  in  lluitvldd^; 
aniil  within  a  <rttj  recent  period. 
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hy  circumstances  beyond  his  control,  especially  as  re- 
garded the  co-operation  of  "the  French  naval  forces.  The 
Count  de  Grasse  preferred  the  Chesapeake  to  the  bay  of 
New  York,  as  being  better  suited  to  his  large  vessels, 
while  the  admiral,  being  limited  in  his  remaining  in  the 
American  waters  to  a  certain  and  an  early  day,  could 
most  conveniently  render  his  aj3sistance  in  the  South  * 
This,  together  with  other  and  imposing  considerations, 
induced  the  American  general,  while  continuing  to 
threaten  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  to  strike  at  Comwallis  in 
Virginia.* 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  aware  that  a  powerful  French  fleet 
was  destined  for  the  American  coast,  and  presuming  that, 
upon  its  arrival,  a  combined  attack  would  be  made  upon 
New  York,  ordered  Earl  Comwallis,  then  pursuing  his 
victorious  career  in  Virginia,  to  fall  down  upon  the  tide- 
water, and,  after  selecting  a  spot  where  he  could  con- 
veniently embark  a  part  of  his  troops  to  reinforce  his 


*  When  the  determination  of  the  Count  dc  Grasse  was  made  known  to  Washing- 
ton, he  was  sorely  disappointed,  for  tlie  recapture  of  New  York  seemed  to  be  cer- 
tainly promised,  if  the  admiral's  co-operation  could  be  had.    Washington  was  then 
at  the  honse  of  Van  Brngh  Livingston,  at  Dobbs's  fcrrjr,  and  Robert  Morris,  then 
•uperintcndent  of  finance,  and  Richard  Peters,  secretary  of  the  board  of  war,  were 
present.    The  cloud  of  disappointment  upon  Washington's  brow  remained  only  for 
A  moment.    He  received  the  despatch  from  Dc  Barras,  mentioned  in  the  first  para- 
^[TAph  of  this  chapter,  and  he  instantly  conceived  an  expedition  against  Comwallis, 
in  Virginia.    Taming  to  Peters,  he  asked,  "  What  can  yon  do  for  me  ?" — "  With 
money,  everything,  without  it  nothing,"  was  his  brief  reply,  at  the  same  time  tuming 
an  anxioos  look  toward  Morris.    "  Let  me  know  the  sum  you  desire,"  said  the 
patriotic  financier,  comprehending  the  expression  of  his  eye.    Before  noon  Washing* 
ton  had  completed  his  estimates,  and  arrangements  were  made  with  Morris  for  the 
fands.    Twenty  thousand  hard  dollars  were  loaned  from  Count  de  Rochambeau, 
which  Mr.  Morris  agreed  to  replace  by  the  first  of  October.    Tiie  arrival  of  Colonel 
Laurens  from  France,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  August,  with  two  millions  and  a  half  of 
livrce,  a  part  of  a  donation  of  six  millions  by  Louis  XIV.  to  the  United  States, 
enabled  the  superintendent  of  finance  to  fulfil  his  engagement,  without  difficulty. 
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commancler-in-chief,  to  entrench  the  remainder^  and  await 
further  orders  *  But  the  sudden  and  unexpected  march 
of  the  combined  armies  to  tlie  South  entirely  changed 
the  aspects  of  military  affairs.  It  was  now  the  earl,  and 
not  Sir  Henry,  that  required  reinforcement^  and  Sir 
Henry  again  writing  to  his  lordship,  bade  him  strengthen 
his  position  at  Yorktown,  promising  him  the  unmediate 
aid  of  both  land  and  naval  forccs.f 

Meantime,  Wasliington  had  written  a  letter  to  the 
Marquis  de  Lafayette,  then  in  Virginia,  which  he  caused 


*  At  the  close  of  1780,  Benedict  Arnold,  tho  traitor,  WM  in  the  seiTice  of  his 
royal  purchaser;  and  at  the  commencement  of  1781,  ho  invaded  lower  YirginU  with 
about  sixteen  hundred  British  and  Tory  troops.  lie  penetrated  as  far  a«  Peten- 
burgh,  where  he  was  joined  by  T^rd  Comwallii*,  in  May.  Tho  earl  took  coinmftiid 
of  all  the  British  forces  then  in  Virginia,  who  were  opposed  by  a  considerable  may 
under  Lafayette,  lie  attempted  the  subjugation  of  tho  state,  and  penetrated  the 
country  into  Hanover  county,  beyond  Ilichmond,  marking  his  pathway  with  the 
destruction  of  an  immense  amount  of  property,  public  and  private.  Two  other 
commanders  soon  appeared  in  tlie  field  against  him  —  General  Wayne,  who  came 
from  victorious  fiehls  in  Georgia,  and  the  Baron  von  Steuben.  Comwillis  fOOD 
found  himself  in  peril,  and  moved  slowly  down  tho  peninsula,  between  tho  York 
and  James  rivers,  followed  by  Lafayette,  Wayne,  and  Steuben. 

At  Williamsburg,  Cornwaliis  received  the  onler  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton  feUnded 
to  in  the  text,  and,  aware  that  he  would  be  too  weak  after  complying  with  it»  to 
withstand  the  Americans,  he  crossed  the  James  river,  at  old  Jamestown,  after  a  skii^ 
mish  with  the  republicans  under  Wayne,  and  proceeded  to  Portamonth,  oppotita 
Norfolk.  Disliking  that  situation,  he  went  to  Yorktown,  on  the  York  nrtr,'  and 
commenced  fortifying  that  place,  and  Gloucester  Point,  opposite. 

t  The  combined  armies,  after  remaining  about  six  weeks  atDobbs's  ferrf,  cnwaed 
the  Hudson  at  Verplanck's  point,  and  under  the  general  command  of  linodbi, 
marched  by  different  routes  toward  Trenton.  By  deceptive  militaiy  movemeDts^ 
and  letters  that  were  intended  to  be  intercepted,  Washington  misled  Sir  Heniy 
Clinton  with  the  belief  that  an  attack  upon  New  York  was  still  in  contempIatioB ; 
and  the  British  commander  was  not  undeceived  until  the  allied  armies  had  croaied 
the  Delaware,  and  were  far  un  their  way  toward  the  Head  of  Elk.  Clinton  eadev 
vorcd  to  recall  the  republican  armies,  by  sending  Arnold  to  ravago  the  New  England 
coasts,  and  other  forces  to  menace  New  Jersey  and  tho  Hudson  Highlands,  but  In 
vain.  The  allies  made  their  way  rapidly  toward  Virginia,  and  the  earl  implored 
aid  from  Sir  Henry. 
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u>  be  intercepted.  In  the  letter  he  remarked  that  he 
was  pleased  with  the  probability  that  Earl  Comwallis 
would  fortify  either  Portsmouth  or  Old  Point  Comfort, 
/or,  were  he  to  fix  upon  YorMoum,  from  its  great  capabilities 
of  defence,  he  might  remain  there  snugly  and  unharmed, 
until  a  superior  British  fleet  would  relieve  him  with 
strong  reinforcements,  or  embark  him  altogether. 

This  fated  letter  quieted  the  apprehensions  of  the 
British  commander-in-chief  as  to  the  danger  of  his  lieu- 
t^iant,  and  produced  those  delays  in  the  operations  of 
Sir  Henry  that  tended  materially  to  the  success  of  the 
aUies  and  the  surrender  of  Yorktown.* 

The  fleet  of  the  Coimt  de  Grasse,  consisting  of  twenty- 
eight  sail  of  the  line,  and  a  due  proportion  of  frigates, 
containing  three  thousand  veteran  troops  under  the 
Marquis  de  Si  Simon,  anchored  in  the  Chesapeake  on  the 
thirtieth  of  August.f    The  frigates  were  immediately 

*  WMhington  wrote  other  similar  letters.  The  bearer  of  one  of  these  was  a  young 
Baptist  clergyman,  named  Montagnic,  an  ardent  whig,  who  was  directed  by  Wash- 
ington to  carry  a  despatch  to  Morristown.  He  directed  the  messenger  to  cross  the 
rirer  at  King's  ferry,  proceed  by  Ilavcrstraw  to  the  Ramapo  clove,  and  through  the 
pass  to  Morristown.  Montagnic,  l^nowing  the  Ramapo  pass  to  be  in  possession  of 
the  cow-boys  and  other  friends  of  the  enemy,  ventured  to  suggest  to  the  commander- 
in-chief  that  the  upper  road  would  be  the  safest.  *'  I  shall  be  taken,"  he  said,  *'  if  I 
go  through  the  clove."  "  Your  duty,  young  man,  is  not  to  talk,  but  to  obey !"  re- 
plied Wf»hington,  sternly,  enforcing  his  words  by  a  vigorous  stamp  of  his  foot. 
Montagnie  proceeded  as  directed,  and,  near  the  Ramapo  pass,  was  caught.  A  few 
days  afterward  he  was  sent  to  New  York,  where  he  was  confined  in  the  Sugar-House, 
one  of  the  famous  provost  prisons  m  the  city.  The  day  after  his  arrival,  the  con- 
tents of  the  despatches  taken  from  him  were  published  in  Rivingtori's  Gazette  with 
^reat  parade,  for  they  indicated  a  plan  of  an  attack  upon  the  city.  The  enemy  was 
alarmed  thereby,  and  active  preparations  were  put  in  motion  for  receiving  the  be- 
siegers. Montagnie  now  perceived  why  he  was  so  positively  instructed  to  go  through 
the  Ramapo  pass,  where  himself  and  despatches  were  quite  sure  to  be  seized. — 
I-ossing's  Field  Booh  of  the  Revolution,  i.  781,  note. 

t  Francois  Joseph  Paul,  Count  dc  Grasse,  a  native  of  France,  was  bom  in  1723. 
He  was  appointed  to  command  a  French  fleet,  to  co-operate  with  the  Americans  at 
the  beginning  of  1781.    Although  he  was  the  junior,  in  service,  of  Count  de  Barras, 
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employed  in  conveying  the  troops  up  the  James  river, 
where  they  were  landed,  and  reinforced  the  army  of  La- 
fayette, who  then  commanded  in  Virginia.  An  instance 
of  \  irtue  and  magnanimity  that  occurred  at  this  period 
of  our  narrative  adorns  the  fame  and  memory  of  La- 
fayette. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  French  land  and  naval  forces 
in  our  waters,  their  commanders  said  to  Lafayette: 
"  Now,  marquis,  now  is  your  time ;  a  wreath  of  never- 
fading  laurel  is  within  your  grasp !  Fame  bids  you  seize 
it  With  the  veteran  regiments  of  St.  Simon,  and  your 
own  continentals,  you  have  five  thousand ;  to  these  add 
a  thousand  marines,  and  a  thousand  seamen,  to  be  landed 
from  the  fleet,  making  seven  thousand  good  soldiers, 
which,  with  your  militia,  give  you  an  aggregate  exceed- 
ing ten  thousand  men.  With  these,  stoim  the  enemy's 
works  while  they  are  yet  in  an  unfinished  sta^,  and  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  combined  annies  you  will  end  the 
war,  and  acquire  an  immortal  renown." — ^^  Believe  me, 
my  dear  sir,"  said  the  good  Lafayette,  during  his  visit  in 
America, "  this  was  a  most  tempting  proposal  to  a  young 
general  of  twenty-four,  and  who  was  not  unambitious  of 


he  was  made  his  superior  in  command,  with  the  title  of  lieatenan^geneIm1. 
operation  was  mnch  more  valuable  to  the  Americans  than  that  of  D'Estaing;  and  in 
the  capture  of  Comwallis  and  his  army  at  Yorktown,  he  played  a  rerj  important 
part.  His  domestic  relations  seem  to  have  been  very  unhappy,  his  second  wilb, 
whom  he  married  after  Icuvini;  America,  proving  a  very  unworthy  woman.  His  life 
was  a  burden  to  him,  particularly  after  losing  the  favor  of  his  king  in  oonseqnenoe 
of  an  unfortunate  military  movement.  lie  died  early  in  1788,  at  the  age  of  sixij- 
tive  years.  Alluding  to  the  unhappincss  of  his  latter  days,  Washington,  in  a  IcCtar 
to  Rochambeau,  April,  1788,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Dc  Grasso,  said,  "  His  fkail- 
ties  should  now  be  buried  in  the  grave  with  him,  while  his  name  will  be  long  d^ 
scnredly  dear  to  this  countty,  on  account  of  his  successful  co-operation  in  the  gtori- 
ons  campaign  of  1781 .  The  Cincinnati  in  some  of  the  states  baTe  gone  into 
ing  for  him." 
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&me  by  honest  means ;  but  insuperable  reasons  forbade 
me  from  listening  to  the  proposal  for  a  single  moment 
Our  beloved  general  had  intrusted  to  me  a  command  far 
above  my  deserts,  my  age,  or  experience  in  war.  Prom 
the  time  of  my  first  landing  in  America,  up  to  the  cam- 
paign of  1781, 1  had  enjoyed  the  attachment^  nay,  parent- 
al regards  of  the  matchless  chief  Could  I  then  dare  to 
attempt  to  pluck  a  leaf  from  the  laurel  that  was  soon  to 
bind  his  honored  brow — the  well-earned  reward  of  long 
years  of  toils,  anxieties,  and  battles  ?  And  lastly,  could 
I  have  been  assured  of  success  in  my  attack,  from  the 
known  courage  and  discipline  of  the  foe,  that  success 
must  have  been  attended  by  a  vast  effusion  of  human 
blood." 

The  commander-in-chief,  accompanied  by  the  Count 
de  Rochambeau,  arrived  at  Williamsburg,*  the  head- 
quarters of  Lafayette,  on  the  fourteenth  of  September. 
The  general,  attended  by  a  numerous  suite  of  American 
and  French  officers,  repaired  to  Hampton,f  and  thence 
on  board  the  ViUe  de  Paris^  the  French  admiral's  ship, 
lying  at  anchor  in  the  chops  of  the  Capes,  to  pay  their 

*  The  allied  armies  made  their  way  slowly  southward.  For  want  of  sufficient 
vessels  at  the  Head  of  Elk,  where  they  expected  to  embark  for  a  voyage  down 
the  Chesapeake,  a  greater  portion  of  the  troops  proceeded  by  land  to  Baltimore 
and  Annapolis.  Washington  and  his  suite,  accompanied  by  the  Count  de  Rocham- 
beau, and  the  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  reached  Baltimore  on  the  eighth.  Mount 
Vernon  on  the  tenth,  and  Williamsburg  on  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth.  That 
brief  visit  was  the  first  that  Washington  had  made  to  Mount  Vernon  since  the  spring 
of  1775,  when  he  left  for  Philadelphia,  as  a  delegate  to  the  continental  Congress. 

t  Hampton  is  near  Old  Point  Comfort,  at  the  mouth  of  the  James  river,  having 
in  front  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world,  called  Hampton  roads,  which  opens 
to  the  Chesapeake  bay.  Washington  and  his  party,  consisting  of  Lafayette,  Rocham- 
beau, Knpx,  Harrison,  Hamilton,  and  others,  sailed  for  the  ViUe  de  Paris,  in  a  small 
vessel  called  the  Queen  Charlotte,  and  arrived  on  board  on  the  eighteenth  of  Sep- 
tember. They  were  greeted  with  a  salute  of  thirteen  guns,  and  welcomed  to  an 
entertainment  prepared  in  haste,  but  with  great  taste. 
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respects  to  the  Count  de  Grasse,  and  consult  with  him  as 
to  their  future  operations. 

On  the  American  chiefs  reaching  the  quartemleck, 
the  admiral  flew  to  embrace  him,  imprinting  the  French 
salute  upon  each  clieek.  Hugging  him  in  his  arms,  he 
exclaimed,  ^  My  dear  little  general  T  De  Grasse  was  of 
lofty  stature ;  but  the  term  pctit^  or  small,  when  applied 
to  the  majestic  and  commanding  person  of  Washington, 
produced  an  effect  upon  the  risible  faculties  of  all  present 
not  to  be  described.  The  Frenchmen,  governed  by  the 
rigid  etiquette  of  the  ancien  regime^  controlled  their  mirth 
as  best  they  could;  but  our  own  jolly  Knox,  heedless 
of  all  rules,  laughed,  and  that  aloud,  till  his  fat  sides 
shook  again. 

Washington  returned  from  this  conference  by  no 
means  satisfied  with  its  result.  The  admiral  was  ex- 
tremely restless  at  anchor  while  his  enemy's  fleet  kept  the 
sea ;  and  having  orders  limiting  his  stay  in  the  American 
waters  to  a  certain  and  that  not  distant  day,  he  was  de- 
sirous of  putting  to  sea  to  block  up  the  enemy's  fleet  in 
the  basin  of  New  York,  rather  than  to  run  the  risk  of 
being  himself  blockaded  in  the  bay  of  the  Chesapeake. 

Washington  urged  De  Grasse  to  remain,  because  his 
departure,  he  said,  "  by  aflbrding  an  opening  for  the  suc- 
cor of  York,  which  the  enemy  would  instantly  avail 
themselves  of,  would  frustrate  our  briUiant  prospects; 
and  the  consequence  would  be,  not  only  the  disgrace 
and  loss  of  renouncing  an  enterprise,  upon  which  the 
fairest  expectations  of  the  allies  have  been  founded,  after 
the  most  expensive  preparations,  but  perhaps  disl^anding 
the  whole  army  for  want  of  provisions." 

Washington  now  despatched  Lafayette  on  a  secret 
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mifiBion  to  the  count;  and  never^  in  the  whole  course 
of  the  Revolutionary  contest,  were  the  services  of  that 
fidiend  of  America  of  more  value  to  her  cause  than  in  Hie 
present  instance. 

The  allrcommanding  influence  of  Lafayette  at  this 
period,  not  only  with  the  French  court,  of  which  he 
was  the  idol,  but  with  the  whole  people  of  France ;  his 
powerful  family  connections  with  the  high  noblesse,  par- 
ticularly the  distinguished  family  of  De  Noailles;"^  all 
these  considerations  enabled  Lafayette  to  throw  himself 
as  a  shield  between  the  Count  de  Grasse  and  any  blame 
that  might  be  attached  to  him  at  home  for  yielding  to 
the  views  and  wishes  of  the  American  chief 

The  marquis  prevailed,  and  he  soon  retiuned  to  head- 
quarters with  the  gratifying  intelligence  that  the  ad- 
miral had  consented  to  remain  at  his  anchors  (unless  a 
British  fleet  should  appear  ofi*  the  capes),  and  would 
send  a  part  of  his  vessels  higher  up  the  bay,  the  better 
to  complete  the  investiture  of  Yorktown. 

The  fate  of  De  Grasse  and  the  ViUe  de  Paris  is  well 
known  to  history.  That  magnificent  ship  was  a  present 
from  the  city  of  Paris  to  the  French  king.  She  rated 
one  hundred  and  ten  guns,  and  thirteen  himdred  men. 
It  is  said  that  on  her  arrival  in  the  Chesapeake, 
flowers  and  tropical  plants  were  interspersed  upon  her 
quarter-deck,  amid  the  engines  of  war ;  while  her  sides, 
covered  with  bright  varnish,  gave  to  this  superb  vessel  a 
most  brilliant  and  imposing  appearance.  On  the  memo- 
rable twelfth  of  April,  1782,  De  Grasse,  deserted  by  some 

*  Lafayette  married  the  Ck>ante8se  Anastasie  de  Noailles,  daaghter  of  the  Duke 
de  Noailles,  a  young  ladj  possessed  of  an  immense  fortune  in  her  own  right    The  ' 
Duke  de  Noailles  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  influential  families 
in  France. 
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of  his  captains,  his  OA\ai  ship  totally  dismasted,  a  large 
proportion  of  his  officers  and  crew  killed  or  woimdedy 
nobly  maintained  the  unequal  contest^  and  refused  to 
yield  to  any  ship  carrying  less  than  an  admiral's  flag.* 
At  length  the  Barfleur  of  ninety-eight  gims.  Sir  Samuel 
Hood,  ranging  alongside,  the  colors  of  France  were 
lowered  on  the  poop  of  as  bravely-defended  a  vessel  as 
hath  adorned  the  annals  of  the  French  marine,  either 
before  or  since.  Let  those  who  would  put  their  trust  in 
princes,  mark  the  fate  of  gallant  De  Grasse.  When  he 
struck,  but  three  men  remained  alive  on  the  quarter- 
deck of  the  VUle  de  Paris^  one  of  w^hom  was  the  admiral ; 
yet,  on  his  return  to  his  native  country,  the  king,  whose 
colors  he  had  so  nobly  defended,  turned  w4th  coldness 
from  the  unfortunate  brave,  leaving  him  to  languish  in 
retirement  and  disgrace.  How  different  was  the  conduct 
of  the  enemies  of  Do  Grasse,  the  English  sailors,  who,  on 
the  arrival  of  tlieir  prisoner  at  Portsmouth,  hoisted  km  on 
their  shoulders^  and  honoring  high  courage  in  misfortime, 
carried  him  in  tnvmph  to  his  lodgings,  bidding  him  adieu, 
with  three  hearty  cheers.  It  is  thus  the  brave  should 
honor  the  brave. 

On  the  fifth  of  September,  Admiral  Graves,  with  nine- 
teen sail-of-the-line,  appeared  off  the  capes  of  Virginia^f 

*  Tho  T'7//e  de  Paris  had  been  reduced  to  almost  a  wreck  by  the  Canada^  com- 
manded by  Captain  Cornwallis,  brother  of  Lord  Comwallis,  who  seemed  determined 
to  avenge  his  kinsman's  futc  nt  Yorktown.  This  severe  naval  battle,  nodcr  the  gen- 
eral command  of  Admiral  llodney,  occurred  in  the  West  Indies.  The  English  were 
victorious.  But  several  of  their  prizes  were  lost  in  hurricanes  that  ensued.  Four  of 
tho  French  ships  captured  on  the  twelfth  of  April,  namely,  the  Vilh  de  Paru,  Cm- 
taur,  Glorieux,  and  Ilector,  and  an  English-built  ship-of-the-lino,  the  RoMUlim,  ell 
foundered  at  sea  while  employed  in  giving  convoy  to  a  great  fleet  of  West  Indismea. 

t  Admiral  Rodney,  commander  of  tho  British  fleet  in  the  West  Indies,  awara  that 
De  Grasse  had  sailed  for  the  American  coast,  sent  Sir  Samuel  Hood  after  him  widi 
>nly  fourteen  sail,  not  suspecting  that  the  French  admiral  hod  token  liis  whole  fleet 
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CoTint  de  Grasse  immediately  slipped  his  cables,  and  put 
to  sea  with  twenty-four  line-of-battle  ships.  An  engage- 
ment ensued,  without  material  results  to  either  side,  and, 
after  four  days  of  manoeuvring,  the  French  fleet  returned 
to  its  former  anchorage,  the  British  bearing  away  for 
New  York.* 

Meantime,  the  Chevalier  de  Barras  had  arrived,  with 
eight  sail-of'the-line,  bringing  a  battering-train,  and  an 
ample  supply  of  all  the  munitions  necessary  for  the  siege. 
These  were  speedily  landed  up  the  James  river,  and 
many  delays  and  disappointments  occurred  in  their 
transportation  to  the  lines  before  Torktown,  a  distance 
of  six  miles.  Long  trains  of  the  small  oxen  of  the  coun- 
try tugged  at  a  single  gun,  and  it  was  not  until  the  ar- 
rival of  the  better  teams  of  the  grand  army  that  much 
progress  could  be  made.f 

The  combined  armies,  arriving  at  the  Head  of  Elk,J 
embarked  a  portion  of  the  troops  in  transports ;  another 

fio  the  shores  of  the  neighboring  continent.  Hood  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook  at  the 
close  of  August,  and  gave  Admiral  Graves,  tlien  lying  in  the  harbor  of  New  York, 
with  five  ships-of-thc-line  prepared  for  8er\'ice,  notice  of  the  destination  of  Dc  Grasse's 
fleet.  On  the  same  day  information  reached  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  that  Admiral  dc 
Barras  had  sailed  from  Newport  for  the  Chesapeake,  with  a  considerable  squadron. 
Graves,  with  nineteen  sail,  departed  for  the  same  waters,  as  speedily  as  possible. 

*  This  naval  engagement  took  place  outside  the  capes  of  Virginia,  upon  the  bosom 
of  the  broad  Atlantic.  The  engagement  was  partial.  The  hostile  fleets  were  within 
sight  of  each  other  for  five  successive  days.  The  French  lost  in  the  action  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  men,  and  four  officers,  killed  and  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  Eng- 
lish was  ninety  killed  and  two  hundred  and  forty-six  wounded. 

t  Within  the  state-arsenal,  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  there  are  several  French  can- 
non, long,  and  highly  wrought,  and  some  of  them  a  hundred  years  old ;  also  two  or 
throe  howitzers.  How  they  came  there  no  one  can  tell.  Old  people  remember  to 
bjivc  seen  them  on  the  grounds  of  the  capitol  fifty  years  ago,  but  knew  not  how  they 
came  there.  They  were  probably  left  by  the  French  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  and 
afterward  taken  up  the  river  to  Richmond. 

I  The  narrow  port  of  the  Chesapeake  bay,  at  it  head,  is  called  Elk  river,  and  where 
Elkton  now  stands,  was  known,  at  that  time,  as  IlecLd  of  Elk. 
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portion  were  embarked  at  Baltimore;  while  the  re- 
mainder pursued  tlie  route  by  land  to  Virginia — the 
whole  rendezvousing  at  Williamsburg  * 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  September  the  allies  moved 
in  four  columns,  in  order  of  battle,  and,  the  outposts  of 
the  enemy  being  driven  in,  the  first  parallel  was  comr 
menced.  The  work  continued  with  such  diligence  that 
the  batteries  opened  on  the  night  of  the  ninth  of  October, 
and  a  tremendous  fire  of  shot  and  shells  continued  withr 
out  interruption.  A  red-hot  shot  from  the  French,  who 
were  on  the  left,  fell  upon  the  Gaudabupe  and  CharoUj 
two  British  frigates.  The  latter,  of  forty-four  guns,  was 
consumed  together  with  three  transports.f 

The  defences  of  the  town  were  hourly  sinking  \mder 
the  effects  of  the  cannonade  from  the  American  and 
French  batteries,  when,  on  the  night  of  the  fourteenth,  it 
was  detennined  to  carry  the  two  British  redoubts  on  the 
south,  by  the  bayonet.  For  this  service,  detachments 
were  detailed  from  both  the  American  and  French 
armies — the  former  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Hamilton,  long  the  favorite  aid  of  the  commander- 

*  When  WasIiin)(ton  arrived  at  Willium8lmrg,  and  foand  both  tlio  French  fleeCi 
in  ChcsApeuke  bay,  Iiu  sent  ten  tninsjiorts  of  Dc  Barnis's  squadron  to  bring  on  dM 
allied  forces  from  ]Nfar}'liin(1.  The  last  division  of  the  allied  troops  reached  Williamt- 
bur{^  on  the  twentj-tifth  of  September. 

t  The  first  heavy  cannonade  and  bombardment  by  the  allied  forces  occurred  on 
the  tenth  of  October.  On  that  evening  tlie  vessels  mentioned  in  the  text»  wore  let 
on  fire.  Three  large  transports  were  consumed  at  the  same  time.  Doctor  Thndier 
in  bis  journal,  page  274,  says,  "  From  the  bank  of  the  river  I  had  a  fine  Tiew  of  dlb 
splendid  conflagration.  Tlie  ships  were  enwrapped  in  a  torrent  of  fire,  which,  eprond- 
ing  with  vivid  brightness  among  the  combustible  rigging,  and  running  with  amauDg 
rapidity  to  the  tops  of  the  several  masts,  while  all  around  was  thunder  and  li^tninK 
from  our  numerous  cannons  and  mortars,  and  in  the  darkness  of  night*  pretentad 
one  of  the  most  sublime  and  magniticont  spectacles  which  can  be  imagined,  8oaM 
of  our  shells  over-reaching  the  town,  were  seen  to  fall  into  the  rirer,  and  bnntlBgy 
threw  up  columns  of  water  like  the  spouting  of  the  monsters  of  the  deep." 
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in-chief,  but  now  restored  to  his  rank  and  duty  in  the 
line,*  and  the  latter  imder  the  Baron  de  YiomeniL 

At  a  given  signal  the  detachments  advanced  to  the 
assault  As  the  Americans  were  mounting  the  redoubt^ 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Laurens^f  aid-de-camp  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, appeared  suddenly  on  their  flank,  at  the 
head  of  two  companies  Upon  Major  Fish|  hailing  him 
with,  ^  Why,  Lauiens,  what  brought  you  here  ?"  the  hero 
replied,  ^I  had  nothing  to  do  at  headquarters,  and  so 
came  here  to  see  what  you  all  were  about"  Bravest 
among  the  brave,  this  Bayard  of  his  age  and  country 
rushed  with  the  foremost  into  the  works,  making  with 
his  own  hand.  Major  Campbell,  the  British  commandant, 
a  pri8oner-of-war.§  The  cry  of  the  Americans  as  they 
mounted  to  the  assault  was,  ^  Remember  New  London." 
But  here,  as  at  Stony  Point,  notwithstanding  the  provo- 
cation to  retaliate  was  justified  by  the  inhuman  massa- 

*  In  the  preceding  Febmary  a  misanderstanding  occurred  between  Washington 
and  Hamilton.  The  latter,  feeling  aggrieved  at  some  words  of  censure  spoken  by 
bis  general,  promptly  proposed  a  separation.  **  Very  well,  sir/'  said  Washington, 
"  if  it  be  your  choice."  But  within  an  hour  ho  sent  an  aid  to  offer  Hamilton  the 
oUye-branch  of  reconciliation.  But  the  young  officer,  who,  for  some  time,  had  been 
anxioas  to  hold  a  more  independent  and  distinguished  part  in  the  army,  would 
not  listen  to  the  generous  overture,  and  from  that  time  he  was  separated  from  the 
general's  military  family,  but  not  from  his  friendship. 

t  John  Laurens,  son  of  Henry  Laurens,  who  was  president  of  the  continental 
Congress  in  1777.  He  "^as  one  of  the  most  gallant  young  men  in  the  army.  He 
was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  France  early  in  1782,  to  solicit  a  loan  of  money  and 
to  procure  arms.  He  was  successful,  and  received  the  thanks  of  Congress.  He  did 
good  service  in  the  South  under  General  Greene,  and  was  killed  on  the  bank  of  the 
Combahee,  while  opposing  marauding  parties  of  the  British,  on  the  twenty-seventh 
of  August,  1782,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine  years. 

I  Major  Nicholas  Fish,  of  the  New  York  line,  and  father  of  Honorable  Hamilton 
Ftfh,  late  governor  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

4  Major  Campbell,  several  inferior  officers,  and  seventeen  privates,  were  made 
prisoners.  This  redoubt  was  on  the  bank  of  the  York  river.  The  mounds  were 
quite  prominent  when  I  visited  the  spot  in  the  winter  of  1848-9. 

16 
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ores  of  Paoli  and  Fort  Griswold,  mercy,  divine  mercy, 
perclied  triumphant  on  our  country's  colors  * 

Washington,  during  the  whole  of  the  siege,  continued 
to  expose  himself  to  every  danger.  It  was  in  vain  his 
ofl&cers  remonstrated.  It  was  in  vain  that  Colonel  Cobb, 
his  aid-de-camp,  entreated  him  to  come  down  from  a 
parapet,  whence  he  was  reconnoitring  the  enemy's  works, 
the  sliot  and  shells  Hying  thickly  aro^d,  and  an  officer 
of  the  New  England  line  killed  within  a  very  few  yards. 
During  one  of  his  visits  to  the  main  battery,  a  soldier  of 
Colonel  Lamb's  artillery f  hiid  his  leg  shattered  by  the 

*  Wc  have  already  observed  that  Arnold  was  sent  to  ravage  the  New  England 
coasts,  in  order  to  draw  the  combined  armies  back  from  their  march  toward  Viif^nia. 
On  the  morning  of  the  sixth  of  September,  1781,  Arnold,  with  a  considerable  force, 
consisting  mostly  of  tories  and  Hessians,  landed  upon  the  shores  of  the  Thames,  be- 
low New  London.  They  landed  in  two  divisions,  the  one  on  the  New  London  side 
being  commanded  by  Arnold  in  person.  He  proceeded  to  lay  New  London  in  ashes, 
while,  Nero-like,  he  stood  in  the  belfry  of  a  charch  and  watched  the  conflagration; 
and  from  that  elevated  point  he  could  almost  see  his  own  birthplace,  at  Norwich,  at 
the  head  of  the  river.  The  other  division,  under  one  of  Arnold's  sabordinates,  at- 
tacked  Fort  Griswold,  at  Groton,  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  murdered  Colonel  Led* 
yard  and  most  of  the  garrison  nnder  him,  in  cold  blood.  It  was  to  these  atrocitiej 
that  the  war-cry  alluded  to  referred.  Gordon  asserts,  that  Lafayette,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  Washington,  ordered  the  assailants  to  remember  Fort  Griswold,  and  put  erery 
man  of  the  redoubt  to  death.  This  order,  so  repugnant  to  the  character  of  both 
Washington  and  Lafayette,  could  never  have  been  issued.  Colonel  Hamilton  After- 
ward publicly  denied  the  truth  of  the  allegation ;  so  also  did  Lafayette. 

t  Colonel  John  Lamb  was  one  of  the  most  meritorious  of  the  officers  of  the  artil- 
lery department.  He  was  then  fifty  years  of  age,  and  hod  been  one  of  the  fiiriiMt 
of  the  opposers  of  the  British  government  in  New  York,  who  bore  the  name  of  Lib- 
erty Boys.  Ho  was  a  good  writer  and  fluent  speaker,  both  of  which  accomplishmeoti 
he  brought  into  useful  requisition  when  the  troubles  with  Great  Britain  began.  In  all 
the  commotions  in  his  native  city  (New  York),  previous  to  the  breaking  oat  of  the 
Revolution,  he  was  very  active;  and  in  1775,  he  received  a  captain's  commiasxMi in 
a  New  York  artillery  corps.  He  accompanied  Montgomery  to  Quebec,  wbeie,  in 
the  siege  of  tliat  city,  at  the  close  of  1775,  ho  was  severely  wonnded  and  made 
prisoner.  He  returned  to  New  York  the  ensuing  summer,  was  promoted  to  nujor, 
and  became  attached  to  the  artillery  regiment  nnder  Ejiox.  From  tliat  time  natil 
the  close  of  the  war  ho  was  in  active  service,  when  the  armj  was  in  tha  fiald.    Hii 
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explosion  of  a  shell  As  they  were  bearing  him  to  the 
rear,  he  recognised  the  chie^  and  cried  out^  ^  God  bless 
your  excellency,  save  me  if  you  can,  for  I  have  been  a 
-good  soldier,  and  served  under  you  during  Ihe  whole 
war."  Sensibly  affected  by  the  brave  fellow's  appeal, 
the  general  immediately  ordered  him  to  the  particular 
oare  of  Doctor  Craik  It  was  too  late ;  death  ter- 
minated his  sufferings  after  an  amputation  was  per- 
formed 

At  this  period  of  the  siege  occurred  that  sublime  in* 
stance  of  patriotism  which  we  have  recorded  in  another 
chapter,  when  Governor  Nelson  directed  the  heavy  shot 
and  bomb-shells  of  the  Americans  to  be  cast  upon  his 
pwn  fine  house,  in  order  to  dislodge  British  officers  who 
had  their  quarters  there. 

And  yet  how  many  and  how  endearing  recollections 
must  have  crowded  upon  the  patriot's  mind  as  he  thus 
consigned  his  ancient  domicil  to  destruction.  Erected 
by  his  forefathers,  it  was  around  its  hearths  that,  in  his 
childhood,  he  had  played."^  Beneath  its  roof  he  had 
reared  a  niunerous  and  interesting  family,  and  passed  his 
better  days  in  dispensing  the  most  liberal  hospitality  to 
a  large  and  estimable  circle  of  relatives  and  fiiends ;  all, 
all  were  forgotten  as,  with  Roman  heroism,  he  bade  the 
batteries  direct  their  thunders  against  the  seat  of  his 
happiness  and  his  home. 

afterwird  became  a  legislator  in  his  native  State ;  and  Washington,  when  he  became 
piiaident  of  the  United  States,  appointed  him  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of 
Kew  York.    Ho  held  that  office  until  his  death,  on  the  thirty-first  of  May,  1800. 

*  In  an  <^  bofial-gronnd  at  Yorktown,  are  the  remains  of  several  of  the  Nelson 
fiunilj,  covered  by  fine  marble  monuments,  one  of  them  quite  costly.  And  the 
stone  house,  battered  by  the  cannon  balls  during  the  siege,  is  yet  standing.  See 
biognphioal  iketdi  of  Gowmor  Nelson  in  another  chapter. 
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The  first  headquarters  of  Earl  Comwallis  were  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  Secretary  Nelson,  a  relative  of  the  gover- 
nor, and  a  gentleman  attached  to  the  royal  cause.  It 
was  a  very  large  and  splendid  brick  mansion,  and  toweiv 
ing  above  the  ramparts,  afforded  a  fine  mark  for  the 
American  artillery,  that  soon  riddled  it^  having  learned 
from  a  deserter  that  it  contained  the  British  headquar- 
ters. His  lordship  remained  in  the  house  until  his  stew- 
ard was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball  while  carrying  a  tureen 
of  soup  to  his  master's  table. 

The  British  general  then  removed  his  headquarters 
to  the  house  of  Governor  Nelson,  and  finally  to  apart- 
ments excavated  in  the  bank  on  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  town,  where  two  rooms  were  wainscotted  with 
boards,  and  lined  with  baize,  for  his  accommodation.* 
It  was  in  that  cavernous  abode  that  the  earl  received  his 
last  letter  froui  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  It  was  brought  by 
the  honorable  Colonel  Cochran,  who,  landing  from  an 
English  cutter  on  Cape  Charles,  procured  an  open  boat^ 
and  threading  his  way,  under  cover  of  a  fog,  through  the 
French  fleet,  arrived  safely,  and  delivered  his  despatches. 
They  contained  orders  for  the  earl  to  hold  out  to  the  last 
extremity,  assuring  him  that  a  force  of  seven  thousand 
men  would  be  immediately  embarked  for  his  relief.-|" 

*  No  traces  of  this  retreat  can  now  be  found.  It  was  excarated  in  the  bank  of 
rock-marl  upon  which  the  viUage  of  York  town  stands,  but  has  disappeared  long  ago. 
Full  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  spot,  there  is  an  excavation  in  tho  same  bank,  to 
which  strangers  were  directed,  when  I  visited  Yorktown  a  few  years  ago,  as  the  reri- 
tablo  council-chamber  of  Comwallis ;  but  I  was  informed,  by  good  aathoritj,  that 
the  CAvc  I  visited  was  made,  at  or  before  the  siege,  to  hide  raluables  in.  I  mr 
the  remains  of  a  house  that  had  stood  directly  in  front  of  it,  and  which  most  haTe 
concealed  tho  entrance  to  the  cavern. 

t  From  the  first,  Comwallis  appears  to  have  doubted  his  ability  to  muntain  his 
position  long.    When  he  first  saw  perils  gathering  thick  around  him,  tho  French  fleet 
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While  taking  wine  with  his  lordship  after  dinner,  the 
gallant  colonel  proposed  that  he  should  go  up  to  Hie 
ramparts  and  take  a  look  at  the  Yankees,  and  upon  his 
return  give  Washington's  health  in  a  bumper.  He  was 
dissuaded  from  so  rash  a  proceeding  by  every  one  at  the 
table,  the  whole  of  the  works  being  at  that  time  in  so 
ruinous  a  state  that  shelter  could  be  had  nowhere.  The 
colonel  however  persisted,  and  gayly  observing  that  he 
would  leave  his  glass  as  his  representative  till  his  return, 
which  would  be  quickly,  away  he  went  Poor  fellow,  he 
did  return,  and  that  quickly,  but  he  was  borne  in  the 
arms  of  the  soldiers,  not  to  his  glass,  but  his  grave. 

For  a  great  distance  around  Yorktown  the  earth  trem- 
bled under  the  cannonade,  while  many  an  anxious  and 
midnight  watcher  ascended  to  the  housetops  to  listen  to 
the  sound,  and  to  look  upon  the  horizon,  lighted  up  by 
the  blaze  of  the  batteries,  the  explosions  of  the  shells, 
and  the  flames  from  the  burning  vessels  in  the  harbor. 

At  length,  on  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth,  the 
thimdering  ceased,  hour  after  hour  passed  away,  and  the 
most  attentive  ear  could  not  catch  another  sound.  What 
had  happened?  Can  ComwaJlis  have  escaped?  To 
suppose  he  had  fallen,  was  almost  too  much  to  hope  for. 
And  now  an  intense   anxiety  prevails:  every  eye  is 

approaching  on  one  hand,  and  the  allied  armies  on  the  other,  ho  conceiyed  a  plan  of 
escaping  into  North  Carolina ;  bat  the  vigilant  Lafayette  prevented  his  flight.  He 
at  once  sent  a  message  to  Clinton  for  aid,  and  received  the  reply  alladed  to  in  the 
text.  He  nsed  every  endeavor  to  delay,  first  his  offer  to  capitulate,  and  then  the 
signing  of  the  capitulation,  hoping  for  aid.  Washington,  suspecting  the  reason, 
would  suffer  no  delay,  and  on  the  very  day  when  the  capitulation  was  signed,  Clin* 
ton,  with  seven  thousand  men,  left  New  York  for  the  Chesapeake,  convoyed  by 
twenty-six  ships  of  the  line,  under  Admiral  Digby.  This  armament  appeared  off 
the  capes  of  Virginia,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  October ;  but  receiving  unquestion* 
able  intelligence  of  the  capitulation  at  Yorktown,  Clinton  returned  to  New  York. 
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turned  toward  the  great  southern  road,  and  ^  the  express! 
the  express !"  is  upon  every  lip.  Each  hamlet  and  home- 
stead pours  forth  its  inmates.  Age  is  seen  leaning  on 
his  staff;  women  witli  infants  at  the  breast;  children  with 
wondering  eyes,  and  tiny  hands  outstretched — all,  all, 
with  breathless  hopes  and  fears,  await  the  courier^s  com- 
ing. Ay,  and  the  courier  rode  with  a  red  spur  that  day ; 
but  had  he  been  mounted  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  he 
could  scarcely  have  kept  pace  with  the  general  anxiety. 

At  length  there  is  a  cry — ''  He  comes !  he  comes  T  and 
merging  from  a  cloud  of  dust,  a  horseman  is  seen  at 
headlong  speed.  He  plies  the  lash  and  spur;  covered 
with  foam,  with  throbbing  flank,  and  nostril  dilated  to 
catch  the  breeze,  the  generous  horse  devours  the  road, 
while  ever  and  anon  the  rider  waves  his  cap,  and  shouts 
to  the  eager  groups  that  crowd  his  way,  '^  ComwaUis  is 
taken!''* 

And  now  arose  a  joyous  cry  that  made  the  very  wel- 
kin tremble.  The  tories,  amazed  and  confounded,  shrunk 
away  to  their  holes  and  hiding-places,  while  the  patriotic 
whigs  rushed  into  each  other's  anns,  and  wept  for  glad- 
ness.    And  oh !  on  that  day  of  general  thanksgiving  and 

*  The  accomplished  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tilghman,  one  of  Washington's  aidi, 
was  sent  to  Philadelphia  by  the  chief,  with  despatches  to  the  Congress,  annonndng 
the  surrcn<ler  of  Comwallis.  lie  arrived  there  in  the  night,  and  soon  the  watchmen 
of  the  city  were  callin^^  the  hours,  with  the  suffix,  *'and  Comwallis  is  taken  !"  That 
annunciation  ringing  out  on  the  frosty  night-air,  aroused  thousands  from  their  slum- 
hers.  Lights  were  soon  seen  moving  in  almost  every  house ;  and  presently  the  street! 
were  thronged  with  men  and  women,  all  eager  to  hear  the  details.  It  was  a  joyoiis 
night  for  Philadelphia.  The  old  state-house  bell  rang  out  its  jubilant  notes  more 
than  an  hour  before  dawn,  and  the  first  blush  of  morning  was  greeted  with  the  boom- 
ing of  cannon.  The  Congress  assembled  at  an  early  hour,  when  Charles  Thomson 
read  Washington's  despatch,  and  then  they  resolved  to  go  in  procession  at  two 
o'clock  the  same  day,  to  a  temple  of  worship,  "  and  return  thanks  to  Almightj  God 
for  crowning  the  allied  armies  of  the  United  States  and  France  with  snccess.** 
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pnisey  how  many  an  aspiration  ascended  to  the  Most 
EBgh^  imploring  blessings  on  him  whom  all  time  will  conr 
seerate  as  the  Father  of  ms  CouirrBT.  That  event  was 
ii^eed  the  crowning  glory  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution ; 
hostilities  languished  thereafter,  while  Independence  and 
empire  dawned  upon  the  destinies  of  America^  from  the 

■ 

surrender  at  Yorktown. 

After  a  fruitiess  attempt  to  escape,  in  which  the  ele- 
ments, as  at  Long  Island,  were  on  the  side  of  America 
and  her  cause,"**  on  the  morning  of  the  seventeenthCom- 
wallis  beat  a  parley.  Terms  were  arranged,  and,  on  the 
nineteenth,  the  British  army  laid  down  its  arms.f 

The  imposing  ceremony  took  place  at  two  o'clock. 
GEhe  American  troops  were  drawn  up  on  the  right,  and 
the  French  on  the  left,  of  the  high  road  leading  to 
Hampton.  *  A  vast  crowd  of  persons  from  the  adjoining 
country  attended  to  witness  the  ceremony.;]; 

The  captive  army,  in  perfect  order,  marched  in  stem 

*  Thif  has  reference  to  the  fog  on  the  East  river  that  allowed  the  Americans  to 

retreat  from  Brooklyn,  unperceived  by  the  enemy,  after  the  disastrous  battle  near 

there  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  Angost,  1776.    On  the  present  occasion,  a  storm  sad- 

deoly  arose,  and  prevented  Comwallis  and  his  troops  from  crossing  the  York  river 

to  Gloucester,  in  boats  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  pnrpose.    His  plan  was  to 

withdraw  in  that  way  from  Yorktown,  in  the  night,  by  rapid  marches  gain  the 

forks  of  the  Rappahannock  and  Potomac,  and  forcing  his  way  through  Maryland, 

^nnsylvania,  and  New  Jersey,  form  a  junction  with  the  British  army  under  Clinton, 

in  New  York. 

t  The  siege  had  continned  thirteen  days.  The  British  lost  daring  the  siege  one 
liandred  and  fifty-six  killed,  three  hundred  and  twenty-six  wounded,  and  seventy 
^nissing.  The  whole  number  surrendered  by  capitulation  was  a  little  more  than 
seven  thousand.  Besides  these,  there  were  sailors,  negroes,  and  tories,  who  became 
prisoners,  making  the  whole  number  between  eleven  and  twelve  thousand. 

I  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  number  of  spectators  of  the  ceremony  of  sur- 
%«iider,  was  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  military.  Universal  silence  prevailed  as  the 
>ranqaished  troops  slowly  marched  out  of  their  intrenchments,  with  their  colors 
cased  and  their  drums  beating  a  British  tune,  and  passeii  between  the  columns  of 
tbe  combined  armies. 
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and  solemn  silence  between  the  lines.  All  eyes  were 
turned  toward  the  head  of  the  advancing  column.  Com- 
wallis,  the  renowned,  the  dreaded  Comwallis,  was  the 
object  that  thousands  longed  to  behold.  He  did  not 
appear,  ])ut  sent  his  sword  by  General  O'Hara,  with  an 
apology  lor  his  non-appearance  on  account  of  indispo- 
sition. It  was  remarked  that  the  British  soldiers  looked 
only  toward  the  French  army  on  the  left,  whose  appear- 
ance wa.s  assuredly  more  brilliant  than  that  of  the  Amer- 
icans, though  the  latter  were  respectable  in  both  their 
clothing  and  appointments,  while  their  admirable  dis- 
cipline and  the  hardy  and  veteran  appearance  of  both 
officers  and  men  showed  they  were  no  "  carpet  knights^" 
but  soldiers  who  had  seen  service  and  were  inured  to 
war. 

Lafayette,  at  the  head  of  his  division,  observing  that 
the  captives  confined  their  admiration  exclusively  to  the 
French  anny,  neglecting  his  darling  light-infantry,  the 
very  apple  of  his  eye  and  pride  of  his  hearty  determined 
to  bring  '^  eyes  to  the  right."  He  ordered  his  music  to 
strike  up  Yankee  Doodle  :  "  Then,"  said  the  good  general, 
"they  did  look  at  us,  my  dear  sir,  but  were  not  very  well 
pleased." 

When  ordered  to  ground  arms,  the  Hessian  was  con- 
tent. He  was  tired  of  the  w^ar ;  his  pipe  and  his  patience 
pretty  well  exhausted,  he  longed  to  bid  adieu  to  toilsome 
marches,  battles,  and  the  heat  of  the  climate  that  con- 
sumed him.  Not  so  the  British  soldier;  many  threw 
their  arms  to  the  ground  in  sullen  despair.  One  fine 
veteran  fellow  displayed  a  soldierly  feeling  that  excited 
the  admiration  of  all  around.  He  hugged  his  musket  to 
his    osom,  gazed  tenderly  on  it,  pressed  it  to  his  lipe^ 
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• 

then  threw  it  from  him,  and  marched  away  dissolved  in 
tears.* 

On  the  day  of  the  Burrender,  the  commander-in-chief 
rode  his  favorite  and  splendid  charger,  named  Nelson,  a 
light  sorrel,  sixteen  hands  high,  with  white  face  and  legs, 
and  remarkable  as  being  the  first  nicked  horse  seen  in 
America.  This  famous  charger  died  at  Moimt  Yemon 
many  years  after  the  Revolution,  at  a  very  advanced 
age.  After  the  chief  had  ceased  to  mount  him,  he  was 
never  ridden,  but  grazed  in  a  paddock  in  summer,  and 
was  well  cared  for  in  winter ;  and  as  oft;en  as  the  retired 
fimner  of  Moimt  Yemon  would  be  making  a  tour  of  his 
grounds,  he  would  halt  at  the  paddock,  when  the  old 
war-horse  would  run,  neighing,  to  the  fence,  proud  to  be 
caressed  by  the  great  master's  hands. 

The  day  after  the  surrender.  Earl  Comwallis  repaired 
to  headquarters  to  pay  his  respects  to  General  Washing- 
ton and  await  his  orders.  The  captive  chief  was  received 
with  all  the  courtesy  due  to  a  gallant  and  unfortunate 
foe.  The  elegant  manners,  together  with  the  manly, 
frank,  and  soldierly  bearing  of  ComwallLs,  soon  made 
him  a  prime  favorite  at  headquarters,  and  he  often 
formed  part  of  the  suite  of  the  commander-in-chief  in  his 
rides  to  inspect  the  levelling  of  the  works  previous  to 

*  The  deliTering  of  the  colon  was  one  of  the  most  painful  events  of  the  surrender, 
to  the  captiyes.  There  were  twenty-eight  of  them.  For  this  parpose,  twenty-eight 
British  captains,  each  bearing  a  flag  in  a  case,  were  drawn  up  in  line.  Opposite 
to  them,  at  a  distance  of  six  paces,  twenty-eight  American  sergeants  were  placed  to 
receive  the  colors,  and  an  ensign  was  appointed  by  Colonel  Hamilton,  tlie  officer  of 
the  day,  to  conduct  the  ceremony.  When  the  ensign  gave  an  order  for  the  captains 
to  advance  two  paces,  and  the  American  sergeants  to  advance  two  paces,  the  former 
hesitated,  saying  they  were  unwilling  to  surrender  their  flags  to  non-commissioned 
oflScers.  Hamilton,  sitting  upon  his  horse  at  a  distance,  observed  this  hesitation. 
He  rode  up,  and  when  informed  of  the  difficulty,  ordered  the  ensign  to  receive 
them  all  and  hand  them  over  to  the  sergeants. 
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■ 

the  retirement  of  the  combined  armies  from  before  York- 
town* 

At  the  grand  dinner  given  at  the  headquarters  to  the 
officei's  of  the  three  armies,  Washington  filled  his  glass^ 
and,  after  his  invariable  toast,  whether  in  peace  or  war, 
of  '-  All  ourfncrnhj'  gave  '•  The  British  Army,"  with  some 
complimentary  I'cmarks  upon  its  chief,  his  proud  career 
in  arms,  and  his  gallant  defence  of  Yorktown.  When  it 
came  to  Cornwallis's  turn,  he  prefaced  his  toast  by  saying 
that  the  war  was  virtually  at  an  end,  and  the  contending 
parties  would  soon  embrace  as  friends ;  there  might  be 
affairs  of  posts,  but  nothing  on  a  more  enlarged  scale,  as 
it  w\as  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  ministry  would 
send  another  army  to  America.f     Then  turning  to  Wasb- 

*  Yorktown  was  evacuated  by  conquerors  and  captives,  within  a  fortnight  after  the 
surrender.  Some  of  t)ic  prisoners  were  marched  to  Winchester,  in  Virgiola,  and 
some  to  Fort  Frederick  and  Fredericktown,  in  Maryland.  The  latter  were  finally 
removed  to  Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  guarded  by  continental  troops.  Com- 
wallis  and  other  British  ofBcers  went  by  sea  to  New  York,  on  parole.  Finally,  they 
were  all  exchanjjed. 

t  The  fall  of  Comwallis  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  British  ministry.  Sir  N.  W. 
Wraxall,  in  his  Historical  Mtmioirs  of  his  Oum  Times  (page  246),  has  \th  an  interest- 
ing record  of  the  cfTect  of  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Comwallis  upon  the  minds  of 
Lonl  North  and  the  king.  The  intelligence  reached  the  cabinet  on  Sunday,  the 
twenty-fifth  of  November,  at  noon.  Wraxall  asked  Lord  George  Germain  how 
North  "  took  the  communication  ?" — "As  he  would  have  taken  a  cannon-ball  in  hb 
brcust,"  replied  Lonl  George ,  "  for  ho  opened  his  arms,  exclaiming  wildly,  as  he 
paced  up  and  down  the  apartment  during  a  few  minutes,  'Ohl  God,  it  is  all  OTerl' 
words  which  he  repeated  many  times,  under  emotions  of  the  deepest  oonsternntioB 
and  distress."  Lord  George  Germain  sent  off  a  despatch  to  the  king,  who  was  then 
at  Kcw.  The  king  wrote  a  calm  letter  in  reply,  but  it  was  remarked,  as  eridence  of 
unusual  emotion,  that  ho  had  omitted  to  mark  the  hour  and  minute  of  his  wridngi 
which  he  was  always  accustomed  to  do  with  scrupulous  precision.  Tet  the  handwrit- 
ing evinced  composure  of  mind. 

Parliament  assembled  on  tlie  twenty-seventh  of  November,  and  its  first  bnnneas 
was  the  consideration  of  events  in  America.  Violent  debates  ensued,  in  which  Bd- 
mund  Burke,  Charles  James  Fox,  General  Conway,  and  the  younger  Pitt,  engaged 
on  the  side  of  the  opposition.    Parliament  adjourned  until  after  the  holydaya,  widi- 
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ington^  his  lordship  coiitinued :  ^  And  when  the  illustri- 
ous part  that  your  excellency  has  borne  in  this  long  and 
arduous  contest  becomes  matter  of  history,  fame  will 
gather  your  brightest  laurels  rather  fix>m  the  banks  of 
the  Delaware  than  from  those  of  the  Chesapeake."  li\ 
this  his  lordship  alluded  to  the  memorable  midnight 
march  made  by  Washington  with  the  shattered  remains 
of  the  grand  army,  aided  by  the  Pennsylvania  militia, 
on  the  night  of  the  second  of  January,  1777,  which 
resulted  in  the  surprise  of  the  enemy  in  his  rear,  and  the 
victory  of  Princeton,  restoring  hope  to  the  American 
cause  when  it  was  almost  sinking  in  despair. 

Colonel  Tarleton,  alone  of  all  the  British  oflScers  of 
rank,  was  left  out  in  the  invitations  to  headquarters. 
Gallant  and  high-spirited,  the  colonel  applied  to  the 
Marquis  de  Lafayette  to  know  whether  the  neglect 
might  not  have  been  accidental  ?  Lafayette  well  knew 
that  accident  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  but  re- 
ferred the  applicant  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Laurens,  who, 
as  aid-de-camp  to  the  commander-in-chief,  must  of  course 
be  able  to  give  the  requisite  explanation.  Laurens  at 
once  said,  "  No,  Colonel  Tarleton,  no  accident  at  all ;  in- 
tentional, I  can  assure  you,  and  meant  as  a  reproof  for 

oat  taking  any  definite  action  in  the  matter.  On  reassembling,  the  subject  was 
again  brought  up,  when  General  Conway  ofTercd  a  resolution  preliminary  to  the 
enactment  of  a  decree  for  commanding  the  cessation  of  all  hostilities.  It  was  lost 
by  only  one  vote.  The  opposition  were  encouraged,  and  again  pressed  the  matter, 
and  finally,on  the  fourth  of  March,  1782,  a  resolution  was  offered  by  Conway,  *'  That 
the  house  of  commons  and  the  nation  would  consider  as  enemies  to  his  majesty 
and  the  country,  all  those  who  should  advise,  or  by  any  means  attempt,  the  further 
prosecution  of  offensive  war  on  the  continent  of  North  America."  The  ministry 
were  signally  defeated  in  (he  vote  on  this  resolution,  and  I^ord  North,  after  an 
administration  as  prime  minister,  of  twelve  years,  resigned  the  seals  of  office ;  and 
soon  a  decree  to  cease  hostilities,  was  furnished  to  the  British  commanders  in 
Amorica. 
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certain  cruelties  practised  by  the  troops  under  your  com- 
mand in  the  campaigns  of  the  Carolinas." — "  What^  sir," 
haughtily  rejoined  Tarleton,  ^  and  is  it  for  severities  in- 
separable from  war,  which  you  are  pleased  to  term 
cruelties,  that  I  am  to  be  disgraced  before  junior  officers? 
Is  it,  sir,  for  a  faithful  discharge  of  my  duty  to  my  king 
and  my  count r}',  that  I  am  thus  humiliated  in  the  eyes 
of  three  armies T — '-Pardon  me,"  continued  Colonel 
Laurens,  ^'  there  arc  modes,  sir,  of  discharging  a  soldicr^s 
duty,  and  whore  inorcy  has  a  share  in  the  mode,  it  ren- 
ders the  duty  the  more  acceptable  to  both  friends  and 
foes."  Tarleton  stalked  gloomily  away  to  his  quarters^ 
which  he  seldom  left  until  his  departure  from  Virginia.* 

*  Bnnastrc  Tarleton  was  bom  in  Liverpool,  England,  in  1754.  He  had  commenced 
the  study  of  law  when  the  American  war  broke  out.  He  then  joined  the  army  and 
came  over  witli  Cornwallis.  lie  was  with  that  officer  in  all  his  campai^s  in 
this  country,  was  nu  active  leader  of  cavalry  at  the  South,  and  ended  his  military 
career  at  Yorktown.  He  seemed  innately  cruel  while  in  this  country.  On  his  retnn 
to  England,  the  inhabitants  of  Liverpool  elected  him  their  representative  in  the  home 
of  commons,  lie  married  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Ancaster  in  1798,  and  In  1817 
became  a  major-general  in  the  British  army.  When  George  IV.  was  crowned,  he 
was  created  u  baronet.     He  died  in  1833. 

In  a  personal  rencounter  with  Colonel  William  Washington,  at  the  battle  of  the 
Cowpens,  Colonel  Tarleton  was  severely  wounded  in  the  hand.  According  to  Mifl. 
Eilet's  "  Women  of  the  Revolution,"  this  wound  was  twice  made  the  point  of  wren 
wit  by  two  American  ladies,  who  were  daughters  of  Colonel  Montfort,  of  Halibz, 
North  Carolina.  Because  of  his  cruel  and  resentful  disposition,  he  was  most  heartOj 
despised  by  the  republicans.  The  occasions  were  as  follows :  When  ComwaUii  and 
his  army  were  at  Halifax,  on  their  way  to  Virginia,  Tarleton  was  at  the  honte  of  an 
American.  In  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Willie  Jones  Cone  of  these  sisters),  Tarielon 
spoke  of  Colonel  Washington  as  un  illiterate  fellow,  hardly  able  to  write  his  name. 
*'  Ah,  colonel,"  said  Mrs.  Jones,  "you  ought  to  know  better,  for  yon  bear  on  joar 
erson  proof  that  he  knows  very  well  how  to  make  his  mark  /"  At  another  time, 
Tarleton  was  speaking  sarcastically  of  Washington,  in  the  presence  of  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Ashe.  "  I  would  be  happy  to  see  Colonel  Washington,"  ho  said,  with  a  sneer. 
Mri«.  Ashe  instantly  replied,  "If  you  had  looked  behind  you,  Colonel  Tarleton,  at 
the  battle  of  the  Cowpens,  you  would  have  enjoyed  that  pleasure."  Stnng  with  this 
keen  wit,  Tarleton  placed  his  hand  on  his  sword.  General  Leslie,  who  was  present, 
remarked,  "  Say  what  you  please,  Mrs.  Ashe,  Colonel  Tarleton  knows  better  than  to 
insult  a  lady  in  my  presence." 
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Upon  the  surrender  of  the  post  of  Gloucester^  Colonel 
Tarleton^  knowing  himself  to  be  particularly  obnoxious 
to  the  Americans  from  his  conduct  in  the  Souths  requested 
a  guard  for  his  person.  This  was  afterward  dispensed 
withy  but  he  was  destined  to  be  sadly  humiliated  upon 
his  arrival  in  Yorktown,  being  dismoimted  in  the  street 
from  a  beautiful  blood-horse  that  was  claimed  by  a  Vir- 
ginian gentleman  as  his  property.  The  colonel  was  on 
his  way  to  dine  with  the  Baron  de  Yiomenil,  and  but  for 
a  French  officer  who  was  passing,  dismounting  an  orderly, 
and  giving  his  steed  to  the  unfortunate  colonel,  this  cele- 
brated cavalier,  badly  calculated  for  a  pedestrian,  frt^m  a 
defect  in  one  of  his  feet,  must  have  trudged  it  to  the 
baron's  quarters,  a  distance  of  more  than  a  mile. 

The  weather  dining  the  siege  of  Yorktown  was  propi- 
tious in  the  extreme,  being,  with  the  exception  of  the 
squall  on  the  night  of  the  sixteenth,"**  the  fine  autumnal 
weather  of  the  South,  commonly  called  the  Indian  sum- 
mer, which  greatly  facilitated  the  military  operations. 
Washington's  headquarters  were  under  canvass  the  whole 
time.f 

The  situation  of  Yorktown,  after  the  surrender,  was 
pestilential.  Numbers  of  wretched  negroes  who  had 
either  been  taken  from  the  plantations,  or  had  of  them- 
selves followed  the  fortunes  of  the  British  army,  had  died 
of  the  small-pox,  which,  with  the  camp-fever,  was  raging 
in  the  place,  and  remained   unburied  in  the   streets. 

*  The  night  when  Cornwallis  attempted  to  escape. 

t  The  place  where  the  commissioners  met  to  agree  upon  terms  of  capitulation 
was  Moore's  hoase,  near  the  banks  of  the  York  river.  It  has  sometimes  been  er- 
roneously called  Washington's  headquarters.  That  building  is  yet  standing,  in  the 
midst  of  a  beautiful  lawn  and  a  pleasant  surrounding  country.  I  visited  it  on  the 
twenty-first  of  December,  1848,  when  so  mild  was  the  weather,  hat,  by  permission  of 
the  occupant,  I  plucked  a  full-blown  rose  that  was  blooming  near  a  verandah. 
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When  all  hope  of  escape  wa«  given  up,  the  horses  of  the 
British  legion  were  led  to  the  margin  of  the  river,  shot^ 
and  then  thrown  into  tlie  stream.  The  carcasses,  floatiiig 
with  the  tide,  lodged  on  the  adjacent  shores  and  flats, 
producing  an  effluvium  that  aflFected  the  atmosphere  for 
miles  around.  Indeed,  it  was  many  montlis  before  York- 
town  and  its  environs  became  sufficiently  purified  to  be 
habita])le  with  any  degree  of  comfort. 

A  domestic  affliction  threw  a  shade  over  Washington's 
happinesH,  while  his  camp  still  rang  with  shouts  of  trir 
umph  for  the  surrender  of  Yorktown.  His  step-son*  (to 
whom  he  had  been  a  parent  and  protector,  and  to  whom 
he  was  fondly  attached),  who  had  acccompanied  him  to 
the  camp  at  Cambridge,  and  was  among  the  first  of  his 
aids  in  the  dawn  of  the  Revolution,  sickened  while  on 
duty  as  extra  aid  to  the  commander-in-chief  in  the 
trenches  before  Yorktown.  Aware  that  his  disease  (the 
camp-fever),  would  be  mortal,  the  sufierer  had  yet  one 
last  lingering  wish  to  be  gratified,  and  he  would  die  con- 
tent. It  was  to  behold  the  surrender  of  the  sword  of 
Cornwallis.  He  was  supported  to  the  groimd,  and  wit- 
nessed the  admired  spectacle,  and  was  then  removed  to 
Eltham,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  from  camp.f 

An  express  from  Dr.  Craik  announced  that  there  was 
no  longer  hope,  when  Washington,  attended  by  a  single 
officer,  and  a  groom,  left  the  headquarters  at  midnight^ 
and  rode  with  all  speed  for  Eltham. 

The  anxious  watchers  by  the  couch  of  the  dying  were, 
in  the  gray  of  the  twilight,  aroused  by  a  trampling  of 

*  John  Parke  Castis,  the  only  son  of  Mrs.  Washington,  and  fatlier  of  the  antlior 
of  these  Recollections, 
t  The  residence  of  Colonel  Basset,  who  married  Mrs.  Washiagton't  sister. 
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horse,  and,  looking  out,  discovered  the  commander-in- 
chief  alighting  from  a  jaded  charger  in  the  courtyard. 
He  immediately  summoned  Doctor  Craik,  and  to  the 
eager  inquiry,  "  Is  there  any  hope  ?'  Craik  mournfully 
shook  his  head.  The  general  retired  to  a  room  to  in- 
dulge his  griei^  requesting  to  be  left  alone.  In  a  little 
while  the  poor  sufferer  expired.  Washington,  tenderly 
embracing  the  bereaved  wife  and  mother,  observed  to 
the  weeping  group  around  the  remains  of  him  he  so 
dearly  loved,  "  From  this  moment  I  adopt  his  two 
youngest  children  as  my  own."*  Absorbed  in  grief,  he 
then  waived  with  his  hand  a  melancholy  adieu,  and,  fresh 
horses  being  ready,  without  rest  or  refreshment,  he  re- 
mounted and  returned  to  the  camp. 

*  These  were  Eleanor  Parke  Cnstis,  who  married  Lawrence  Lewis,  the  favorite 
nephew  of  General  Washington,  and  Geoi^ge  Washington  Parke  Custis  —  the  latter, 
the  author  of  these  BecolUctions, 

Note. — After  the  foregoing  chapter  was  in  type,  I  found  in  the  Philadelphia 
Sunday  Despatch,  in  one  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  History  of  Chestnut  street,  from 
the  pen  of  one  of  the  editors,  the  following  extract  from  an  old  paper,  entitled 
the  Allied  Mercury  or  Independent  Intelligencer,  of  the  date  of  fifth  November,  1781, 
which  relates  to  the  British  banners  surrendered  at  Yorktown,  mentioned  in  a  note 
on  page  249  of  these  Recollections : — 

"On  Saturday  last  (Novembers,  1781),  between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  arrived  here  twenty-four  standards  of  colors  taken  with  the  British  army 
under  the  command  of  Earl  Comwallis.  The  volunteer  cavalry  of  this  city  received 
these  trophies  of  victory  at  Schuylkill,  from  whence  they  escorted  and  ushered  them 
into  town  amidst  the  acclamations  of  a  numerous  concourse  of  people.  Continental 
and  French  colors,  at  a  distance,  preceded  the  British,  and  thus  they  were  paraded 
down  Market  street  to  the  state-house.  They  were  then  carried  into  Congress  and 
laid  at  their  feet 

The  crowd  exulting  fills  with  shouts  the  sky, 
The  walls,  the  woods,  and  long  canals  reply : 
Base  Britons!  Tyrant  Britons  —  knock  under. 
Token  's  your  earl,  soldiers  and  plunder. 
Huzza !  what  colors  of  the  bloody  foe. 
Twenty-four  in  number,  at  the  State-House  door ; 
Look :  they  are  British  standards,  how  they  fall 
At  the  president's  feet,  Congress  and  all." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Washington's  life-guard. 

NUMBKB  AND   UnIFORSI  OF  TIIE  OtARP  — TlIKIB  ArPKABAlfCB  AlfD  DTBCIPLnrS  —  TbX  FAItlf- 

L09  GrARi>AMAN  — Gl'aru  uorbowkd  FOB  Importaitt  EzPBDiTXoin — Tm  ArrAis  AT 
Babrrx  Hill  — Lapatette  in  Peril  —  Allkx  M'Laxk  — Escape  of  thb  RxpUBUOAn— 
Passage  of  the  Sciictlkill  — The  Ltfe-Ouabd  at  Monmolth— Moboak^b  McBRXVKrr— 
Last  Scrvivob  or  tub  GrARi). 

The  Life-Guard  was  a  select  corps,  composed  of  a  major^s 
command,  or  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  *     Caleb 

*  Anion<;  the  Connecticut  troops  who  were  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Banker^! 
Hill,  was  a  company  under  Captain  Thomas  Knowlton,  who  was  mortally  woanded 
in  a  skirmish  on  Ilarlom  phiins,  on  the  sixteenth  of  September,  1776.  Hta  waa 
of  the  best-disciplined  companies  in  the  crude  army  that  gathered  so  aaddenlj 
Boston,  after  the  bloodshed  at  I^xington  and  Concord  became  known.  Thia  com- 
pany and  others  were  formed  into  a  battalion  known  as  the  Connecticut  rangfsn,  to 
the  command  of  which  Knowlton  was  appointed,  with  the  rank  of  Lieateiianl- 
Colonel.  It  formed  a  part  of  tiie  central  division  of  the  army  at  Cambridge,  whu 
Washington  had  taken  the  chief  command,  and  was  under  Ids  immediate  control. 
The  corps  soon  held  tlic  same  enviable  position,  as  to  discipline  and  soldicrij deport 
mcnt,  as  Captain  Knowlton's  comimny  had  done ;  and  the  commander,  proad  of  bii 
battalion,  made  it  a  sort  of  voluntary  body-guard  to  the  general-in-chief,  and  odled 
it  Congress* s  own." 

This  appellation  produced  some  jealousy  in  the  army,  which  Washington  pei^ 
ceived  ;  and,  on  the  eleventh  of  March,  1776  (a  few  days  before  the  termination  of 
the  siege  of  Boston),  he  ordered  a  corps  to  be  formed,  of  reliable  men,  ai  guard  bt 
himself,  baggage,  &c.  He  directed  them  to  be  ciiosen  from  various  regimentij  epe* 
cifying  their  height  to  bo  "  from  five  feet  nine  inches,  to  five  feet  ten  inches,  tad  to 
be  handsomely  and  well  made."  It  consisted  of  a  major's  command— one  hundred 
and  eighty  men.  Caleb  Gibbs,  of  Rhode  Island,  was  its  first  chief,  and  bore  tha 
title  of  captain-commandant,  having  three  lieutenants.  When  this  oorpa  wai 
formed,  that  of  Knowlton  was  no  longer  regarded  with  jealonsy,  as  a  special  &nM^ 
ite,  although  it  continued  to  be  so  in  the  estimation  of  Washington. 

The  Life-Guard  appear  to  have  been  quite  popular.    Captain  Harding,  of  Vmtt' 
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Gibbs  was  the  first  captain-commandant^  and  was  ably 
seconded  by  brave  and  gallant  young  officers.  Their 
uniform  consisted  of  a  blue  coat^  with  white  facings; 
white  waistcoat  and  breeches;  black  stock  and  blax^k 
half-gaiters,  and  a  round  hat  with  blue  and  white  feather  * 

field,  Connecticnt,  writing  to  Qoremor  Tmmball,  on  the  twentieth  of  May,  1776, 
nid:  "lam  now  abont  fitting  ont  another  small  sloop  [privateersman],  that  was 
taken  from  a  tory,  that  I  have  called  the  Life- Guard,  to  he  commanded  bj  Mr. 
Smedley,  to  cmise  to  the  eastward,"  &c.,  &c  On  the  sixteenth  of  the  same  month, 
Washington,  then  in  New  York,  issued  the  following  order :  "  Any  orders  delivered 
hy  Caleb  Gibbs  and  George  Lewis,  Esqrs.,  [officers  of  the  general's  Guard],  are  to 
be  attended  to  in  the  same  manner  as  if  sent  by  an  aid-de-camp.'* 

We  find  no  farther  mention  of  the  Guard  until  in  June  following,  when  memben 
of  it  were  suspected  of  being  engaged  in  an  alleged  conspiracy  to  assassinate  Wash- 
ington and  his  staff.  This  conspiracy  was  concocted  by  Goremor  Tfyon,  then  a 
nfngee  on  board  of  a  British  man-of-war  in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  and  the  toriet 
in  the  city  and  ridnity,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Matthews  the  mayor.  They  were 
made  bold  by  the  expected  speedy  arrival  of  a  strong  British  land  and  naral  force. 
It  waa  arranged,  that  on  the  arrival  of  these  forces,  the  tories  were  to  rise,  full-armed, 
to  oo-operate  with  them ;  that  Eangsbridge,  at  the  upper  end  of  York  island  should 
ba  deatroyed,  so  as  to  cut  of  all  communication  with  the  main  land ;  that  the  maga- 
rinaa  tbonld  be  fired,  and  Washington  and  his  staff  be  murdered,  or  seised  and 
given  up  to  the  enemy.  The  plan  was  hinted  at  by  the  voice  of  rumor,  and  sus- 
picion of  complicity  rested  upon  one  or  two  of  the  Lifc-Guard.  One,  named  Hickey, 
was  proved  to  have  made  arrangements  to  have  poison  placed  in  some  green  peas  of 
whidi  Washington  was  about  to  partake.  He  was  hanged  on  the  twenty-eighth  of 
June,  1776.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  victim  of  this,  the  first  military  execution 
In  the  continental  army,  was  a  member  of  the  body-guard  of  the  commander-in- 
chief,  who  were  chosen  for  their  trustworthiness. 

*  This  description  exactly  corresponds  with  the  device  on  a  flag  that  belonged  to 
the  cavalry  of  the  Guard,  which  is  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Alexandria,  and  of 
which  I  have  a  drawing.  The  flag  is  made  of  white  silk,  on  which  the  device  is 
nemtly  painted.  One  of  the  Guard  is  seen  holding  a  horse,  and  is  in  the  act  of 
receiving  a  flag  from  the  genius  of  liberty,  who  is  personified  as  a  woman  leaning 
upon  the  Union  shield,  near  which  is  the  American  eagle.  The  motto  of  the  corps, 
"  CoiTQUxs  on  Die,"  is  upon  a  ribbon.  Care  was  always  taken  to  have  each 
atate,  from  which  the  continental  army  was  supplied  with  troops,  represented  by 
members  of  this  corps.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  infantry  portion  to  guard  the  head- 
qoarters,  and  to  insure  the  safe-keeping  of  the  papers  and  effects  of  the  commander- 
in-chief,  as  well  as  the  safety  of  his  person.  The  mounted  portion  accompanied  the 
general  in  his  marches  and  in  reconnoitering,  or  other  like  movements.  They  wero 
employed  as  patrols,  videttes,  and  bearers  of  the  general's  orders  to  various  military 
poPts ;  and  they  were  never  spared  in  battle. 

17 
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The  cavalry  of  the  Guard  was  detailed  from  variouB 
corps  during  the   contest'^     In  the  earlier  campaigiu^ 

*  A  new  organization  of  the  Guard  took  place  at  the  close  of  April,  1777,  wlien 
Washington  was  at  Morristown,  in  New  Jersey.  On  the  thirtieth  of  that  month,  he 
issued  the  following  circular  to  the  colonels  of  regiments  stationed  there  :— 

"  Sir  :  I  ^'ant  to  form  a  company  for  my  guard.  In  doing  this,  I  wish  to  be 
extremely  cautious,  because  it  is  more  than  probable  that,  in  the  course  of  the  cam- 
paign, my  baggage,  papers,  and  other  matters  of  great  public  import,  maj  be  eom- 
mittcd  to  the  sole  care  of  these  men.  This  being  premised,  in  order  to  impress  yon 
with  proper  attention  in  the  choice,  I  have  to  request  that  yon  will  immediately  for- 
nish  me  with  four  men  of  your  regiment ;  and,  as  it  is  my  farther  wish  that  this 
company  should  look  well,  and  be  nearly  of  a  size,  I  desire  that  none  of  the  men 
may  exceed  in  stature  five  feet  ten  inches,  nor  fall  short  of  five  feet  nine  inche»^ 
sober,  young,  active,  and  well  made.  When  I  recommend  care  in  your  choice,  I 
would  bo  understood  to  mean,  of  good  character,  in  the  regiment — that  possess  the 
pride  of  appearing  clean  and  soldierlike.  I  am  satisfied  there  can  be  no  abtolnfee 
security  for  the  fidelity  of  this  class  of  people ;  but  yet  I  think  it  most  likely  to  be 
found  in  those  who  have  family  connections  in  the  country.  You  will,  therefiwob 
send  me  none  but  natives.  I  must  insist  that,  in  making  this  choice,  yon  giTO  no 
intimation  of  my  preference  of  natives,  as  I  do  not  want  to  create  any  inridions 
distinction  between  them  and  the  foreigners." 

A  few  days  before  making  this  requisition,  Washington  wrote  as  follow!  to  the 
captain-commandant  of  his  Guard  —  Caleb  Gibbs : — 

"  M0RBI8TOWK,  April  IS,  1777. 

"Dear  Sir  :  I  forgot  before  you  left  this  place  to  desire  you  to  prOTide  Hfttfijyg 
for  the  men  that  are  to  compose  my  Guard — but  now  desire  that  you  will  apply  ID 
the  clothier-general,  and  have  them  forwarded  to  this  place,  or  headqaarlftni,  m 
soon  as  possible. 

**  Provide  for  four  sergeants,  four  corporals,  a  drum  and  fife,  and  fifty  nnk  and  file. 
If  blue  and  buff  can  be  had,  I  should  prefer  that  uniform,  as  it  is  the  one  I  wnar 
myself.  If  it  can  not,  Mr.  Mease  and  you  may  fix  upon  any  other,  red  excepted.  I 
shall  get  men  from  five  feet  nine  to  five  feet  ten,  for  the  Goard;  for  inch  aiied  men. 
therefore  make  your  clothing.  You  may  get  a  small  round  hat,  or  a  cocked  oQey  M 
you  please. 

"  In  getting  these  clothes  no  menlion  need  bo  made  for  what  purpose  they  ari  fa^ 
tended ;  for  though  no  extraordinary  expense  will  attend  it,  and  the  Ghiard  which  to 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  security  of  my  baggage  and  papers,  &c.,  may  ai  well  be 
in  uniform ;  yet  the  report  of  making  a  uniform  (or  if  already  made,  of  proTidiqg 
uniform)  for  the  Guards,  creates  an  idea  of  expense  which  I  wonld  nol 
should  go  forth. 

"  That  your  arms  may  also  be  of  a  piece,  I  herewith  enclose  yon  an  otdei 
com'y  of  stores  for  fifty  muskets.    I  am,  dear  sir,  yonr  most  obe'dt, 

"Qbo.  WAaanraxov.'* 
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fiom  Bajlor^s  regiment^  which  was  called  La^  Washing- 
i&ri%  Dragoom — uniform  white,  with  blue  facings,  &c* 
The  Life-Guard,  always  attached  to  the  headquarters,  was 
admired  as  well  for  its  superior  appearance  as  for  its  high 
state  of  discipline ;  it  being  considered,  in  the  olden  time, 
a  matter  of  distinction  to  serve  in  the  Guard  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief.f 

•  LieateIlan^Colonel  Baylor*!  corps  was  one  of  the  finest  in  the  armj.  While 
Ijing  at  Old  Tappan,  near  the  Hudson,  with  his  regiment,  in  fancied  secnrity,  tow- 
Md  the  dose  of  September,  1778,  he  was  surprised  by  General  Qrey  (father  of  Earl 
Grey,  late  premier  of  England),  of  Comwallis's  army,  and  a  large  nnmber  of  his 
men  were  bmtally  bayoneted  while  imploring  quarter.  Out  of  one  hundred  and 
■ixty4bar  men,  sixty-seven  were  killed  or  wounded.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Baylor 
was  taken  prisoner ;  and  seventy  horses  belonging  to  the  corps  were  butchered. 

t  After  the  reoi^nization  of  the  Guard,  in  the  spring  of  1777,  the  number  was 
cooeiderably  increased.  In  the  spring  of  1778,  the  Baron  von  Steuben  arrived  at  the 
oamp  at  Valley  Forge,  and  assumed  the  office  of  inspector-general  of  the  army. 
Ba  selected  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  from  the  line,  whom  he  formed  into  a 
•pedal  guard  for  the  general-in-chief.  He  made  them  his  military  school,  drilled 
dwm  twice  arday,  and  thus  commenced  that  admirable  system  of  discipline  by  which 
he  rendered  most  important  service  to  the  American  cause. 

Caleb  Gibbs  was  still  captain-commandant,  and  remained  in  that  position  until 
near  the  dose  of  1779,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  William  Colfax,  one  of  his  three 
fieatenants,  the  other  two  being  Henry  P.  Livingston,  of  New  York,  and  Benjamin 
(xiymes,  of  Virginia.  Colfax  became  commandant  while  Washington  was  stationed 
at  Morristown,  and  when  the  number  of  the  corps  was  greater  than  at  any  other 
period  during  the  war.  He  was  bom  in  Connecticut,  in  the  year  1760,  and  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  was  commissioned  as  lieutenant  of  the  continental  army.  Ho 
was  in  the  battle  at  White  Plains,  where  he  was  shot  throagh  the  body.  When  he 
became  the  leader  of  the  gencrars  Guard,  a  strong  attachment  was  formed  be- 
tween the  commander-in-chief  and  the  young  subaltern.  Washington  often  shared 
his  tent  and  his  table  with  him ;  and  he  gave  the  young  man  many  tokens  of  his 
estaem.  One  of  these  the  family  of  General  Colfax  yet  possesses.  It  is  a  silver 
•lock-buckle,  set  with  paste  brilliants.  Colfax  was  at  the  surrender  of  Comwallis 
•I  Torktown,  and  he  remained  with  the  army  until  it  was  disbanded  late  in  1783. 
He  then  settled  at  Pompton,  New  Jersey,  where  he  married  Hester  Schuyler,  a 
oonsin  of  General  Philip  Schuyler.  In  1793,  he  was  commissioned  by  Governor 
Howell,  general  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia  of  New  Jersey.  He  was  a 
presidential  elector  in  1798;  and  in  1810  ho  was  commissioned  a  brigadier-general 
of  the  Jersey  Blues,  and  was  active  during  the  earlier  period  of  the  war  of  1812. 
He  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  of  Bergen  county,  which  office  ho 
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The  Life-Guard  was  borrowed  by  favorite  officers  for 
several  important  expeditions.  In  the  affidr  of  Barren 
Hill,  in  May  78  *  the  Life-Guard  formed  a  part  of  the 
troops  under  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  who,  recovered 
of  the  wound  he  received  in  the  preceding  campaign,f  in 
*78  made  his  debut  in  arms  as  a  general  officer.  The 
position  at  Barren  hill  becommg  extremely  hazardous^ 
on  account  of  two  heavy  columns  of  the  enemy  that 
were  marching  to  intercept  the  communication  of  the 
marquis  with  the  main  army  at  Valley  Forge,  the  young 
general  determined,  by  a  gallant  dash  between  the  ad- 
vancing columns,  to  reach  the  ford  on  the  Schuylkill,  and 
thus  secure  his  retreat  to  the  main  army.  Here  let  our 
narration  pause,  while  we  pay  a  well-merited  tribute  to 
the  memory  and  services  of  Allen  M^Lane,  to  whose 
untiring  vigilance  in  watching  the  stealthy  approach  of 
the  enemy's  columns  toward  Barren  hill,  and  prompt- 
ness in  attacking  them  on  their  route,  the  marquis  was 
mainly  indebted  for  success  in  the  celebrated  retreat 
that  shed  such  lustre  on  his  first  command. 

In  Allen  M^Lane,  we  have  the  recollection  of  a  parti- 
san who,  with  genius  to  conceive,  possessed  a  courage 
even  to  chivalry  to  execute  the  most  daring  enterprises ; 


held  until  his  death,  which  occarred  in  1838,  when  he  was  forenty-^glit  jbhb  of 
aj^.    He  was  then  bnried  with  military  honors. 

*  When  rumors  reached  Washington,  in  his  camp  at  Valley  Forge,  thai  the  Brit- 
ish were  about  to  evacuate  Philadelphia,  he  detached  La&yette,  with  littto  ow  b 
thousand  chosen  men,  and  five  pieces  of  cannon,  to  take  posiUon  eatiwaid  <if  tbs 
Schuylkill,  nearer  Philadelphia,  to  watch  their  movements.  He  took  port  apon 
Barren  hill,  about  half  way  between  Valley  Forge  and  PhUadelphis^  on  the 
eighteenth  of  May. 

t  Lafayette  was  severely  wounded  in  his  leg,  by  a  musket  ball,  at  tha  batda  of 
Brandywine,  on  the  eleventh  of  September,  1777.  He  tarried,  during  Ui  rtleahnilj, 
among  the  Moravians,  at  Bethlehem,  in  Pennsylvania. 
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who  ever  ranked  with  the  foremost  in  the  esteem  of  the 
chie^  and  was  considered  by  the  whole  army  as  one  of 
the  most  intrepid  and  distinguished  officers  of  the  war 
of  Hie  Revolution. 

When  the  retiring  Americans  reached  the  ford  of  the 
Schuylkill,*  they  hesitated  in  attempting  the  passage.  La- 
jbyette  sprang  from  his  horse,  and  rushed  into  the  water 
waist  'deep,  calling  on  his  comrades  to  follow.  Animated 
by  the  example  of  their  youthful  general,  the  soldiers 
entered  the  river,  the  taller  men  sustaining  the  shorter, 
and  after  a  severe  struggle  gained  the  southern  or  friendly 
shore,  having  suffered  but  inconsiderable  loss. 

Meanwhile,  the  enemy  were  in  close  pursuit,  and  the 
commander-in-chief,  fearing  for  the  detachment,  which 
consisted  of  his  choicest  troops,  including  the  Life-Guard, 
dragged  his  artillery  to  the  rocky  heights  that  com- 
manded the  ford,  and  opened  upon  the  enemy's  advance, 
checking  them  so  far  as  to  enable  the  marquis  the  better 
to  secure  his  retreat.  There  was  one  feature  in  the 
martial  spectacle  of  the  passage  of  the  Schuylkill  of  rare 
and  imposing  interest:  it  was  the  admired  form  of  Wash- 
ington, at  times  obscured,  and  then  beheld  amid  the 
smoke  of  the  cannonade,  as,  attended  by  his  generals  and 
sta£^  he  would  waive  his  hat  to  encourage  the  soldiers 
in  their  perilous  passage  of  the  stream. 

On  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  June,  '78, 
a  detachment  from  the  Life-Guard,  and  one  from  Mor- 

*  Matson's  ford,  a  few  miles  below  Norristown.  Through  lack  of  vigilance  on 
the  part  of  some  militia,  Lafayette  came  very  near  being  surrounded  at  Barren  hill 
by  General  Grant,  with  five  thousand  men.  With  perfect  presence  of  mind,  the 
marquis  threw  out  small  parties  so  judiciously,  that  Grant,  supposing  he  was  pre- 
paring for  an  attack,  halted  his  column  to  make  similar  preparations.  This  gave 
L4iayette  an  opportunity  to  escape. 
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gan's  riflemen,  led  by  Morgan's  favorite,  Captain  Gabriel 
Long,  made  a  brilliant  dash  at  a  party  of  the  enemy 
which  they  surprised  while  washing  at  a  brook  that  ran 
through  an  extensive  meadow.  Seventeen  grenadiers 
were  made  prisoners,  and  borne  off  in  the  very  face  of 
the  British  light-infantry,  who  fired  upon  their  daring 
assailants,  and  immediately  commenced  a  hot  pursuit; 
yet  Long  displayed  such  consummate  ability  as  well  as 
courage,  that  he  brought  off  his  party,  prisoners  and  all, 
with  only  the  loss  of  one  sergeant  wounded. 

Morgan  Avas  in  waiting,  at  the  out-post,  to  receive  the 
detachment  on  their  return,  having,  listened,  with  much 
anxiety,  to  the  heavy  fire  of  the  pursuing  enemy.  Charm- 
ed with  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  in  the  return  of 
the  troops  almost  unbanned,  and  in  the  prisoners  taken, 
Morgan  wrung  the  favorite  captain  by  the  hand,  and  paid 
his  compliments  to  the  officers  and  men  of  his  owncorps^ 
and  of  the  Life-Guard.  Then  the  famed  Leader  of  the 
Woodsmen  indulged  himself  in  a  stentorian  laugh  that 
made  all  ring  again,  at  the  bespattered  condition  of  the 
gentlemen^  as  he  was  pleased  to  tenn  the  Life-Guard,  and 
who,  in  their  precipitate  retreat,  having  to  pass  through 
certain  swamps  that  abound  in  the  portion  of  New  Jersey 
then  the  seat  of  war,  presented  a  most  soiled  appearance 
for  troops  who  might  be  termed  the  martinets  of  sixty 
years  ago. 

It  is  believed  that  the  late  Colonel  John  Nicholas,  of 
Virginia,  was  the  last  of  the  Life-Guard!^ 

*  This  was  first  published  in  tho  National  Inldligencer,  on  the  thirtieth  of  Jan- 
uaiy,  1838.  Ono  of  the  Dfc-Guard,  and  doubtless  the  very  Uat  sanriTor,  lived  until 
early  in  1856,  eighteen  years  after  tlie  text  of  this  chapter  was  published.  His  name 
was  Uzol  Knapp,  and  at  tho  time  of  his  death,  was  a  resident  of  New  Windtor, 
Orange  county,  New  York.    Ho  was  a  native  of  Stamford,  Connecticnt,  where  be 
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WM  born  in  October,  1758.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  yean  he  enlisted  in  the  con- 
tintttttal  army,  as  a  common  soldier,  to  seire  "  for  and  daring  the  war;"  and  he 
mui  continaally  on  duty  from  that  time  antil  his  discharge  in  Jane,  1783.  His  fint 
■ctiTe  sendee  was  at  White  Plains,  in  the  aatamn  of  1776.  He  was  with  Wooster 
at  Ridgefield;  and  was  at  Peekskili  when  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomeiy  were 
•tormed  and  taken  by  the  British,  in  the  aatamn  of  1777.  He  passed  the  following 
winter  among  the  snows  of  Valley  Forge,  and  in  May  he  joined  the  light-infantry 
of  La&yette,  at  Barren  hill.  He  was  with  him  in  the  battle  of  Monmoath,  in  Jane ; 
and  in  the  winter  of  1780,  when  the  number  of  the  Life-Gaard  was  augmented,  he 
entered  that  corps  at  Morristown,  and  received  from  the  hands  of  Washington  the 
commission  of  sergeant  At  the  time  of  his  discharge,  he  received  from  the  com- 
mander-in-chief the  Badge  of  Military  Merit,  for  six  years'  faithful  senrice.  This 
honorary  badge  of  distinction  was  established  by  Washington,  in  August,  1781,  and 
was  conferred  upon  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers  who  had  served  three 
yean  with  bnveiy,  fidelity,  and  good  conduct,  and  upon  every  one  who  should  per- 
poinsL  vkj  singularly  meritorious  action.  The  badge  entitled  the  recipient  "  to  pass 
■nd  repass  all  guards  and  military  posts  as  fully  and  amply  as  any  commissioned 
officer  whatever."    It  was  the  order  of  the  American  "  Legion  of  Honor." 

After  the  war,  Sergeant  Knapp  settled  in  New  Windsor,  near  Newburgh ;  and 
there  he  lived  the  quiet  life  of  a  farmer  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the 
eleventh  of  January,  1856,  when  he  was  little  mors  than  ninety-six  yean  of  age. 
His  body  was  taken  to  Newburgh,  and  there  lay  in  state  for  three  days,  in  the  centre 
of  the  reception-room  in  Washington's  headquarten,  so  well  preserved  as  the  property 
of  the  state.  On  Wednesday,  the  sixteenth  of  January,  attended  by  a  civic  and 
militaTy  pageant,  and  a  vast  assemblage  of  people,  it  was  buried  at  the  foot  of  the 
flag-staff,  on  the  slope  near  that  venerated  building  around  which  cluster  so  many 
memories  of  Washington  and  the  continental  army.  It  is  a  most  appropriate 
burial-place  for  the  mortal  remains  of  the  veteran  guardsman. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  HUNTING-SHIRT. 

Majok  Adlum^s  Lrrm— Accoumt  gp  Bmallwood*8  Reoimsxt  i«  PHiLAOSLrBiA— Thbb 
Amuc — CnAKACTKB  OP  Till  Mkxbkbs  — Ths  BEGixKirr  0!r  Loko  Islaitd — IitWsaoK— 

BXMAEKB  DT  Mk.  CrBTIS— MOBOAM^  RlFLKJfEST  AT  QUEBKC— ThRIB  APPBAmAVCK  —  AVHh 

DOTE  OP  A  Yam KBB  Captaim  —  A  Bbitish  Admibal  OrTwrrrxn  —  Fbab  of  ICoboait^  Bma* 

HBX  —  TlIEIB  AtTACIIMBMT  TO  TIIEIB  Lr.ADEB  —  TlIB  HlOHLAMD  COSTUMB  —  A  PlBA  FOE  lO 
UrMTING^IIIBT. 

In  the  National  Intelligencer,  on  the  twelfth  of  Octo- 
ber, 1833,  the  editor  remarked: — 

"The  following  interesting  reminiscence  of  the  days 
of  trial,  with  a  graphic  description  of  a  corps,  that  was 
composed  of  the  cliivalry  of  Maryland,  and  formed  the 
very  elite  of  the  army  of  mdependence,  in  the  memorable 
campaign  of  1776,  will,  we  are  assured,  be  read  with 
gratification  by  all  the  Americans. 

"These  details  are  selected  from  among  a  series  of 
papers,  furnished  by  our  venerable  neighbor,  and  Revo- 
lutionary veteran,  Major  Adlum,  to  Mr.  Custis,  of  Arling- 
ton, for  the  latter  gentleman's  work,  '  The  Private  Me- 
moirs of  Washington.' 

" '  Small  wood's  regiment  arrived  in  Philadelphia  about 
the  middle  of  July,  1776,  the  day  aft^er  the  militia  of 
Yorktown*  got  there.  I  happened  to  be  in  Market  street 
when  the  regiment  was  marching  down  it.  They  turned 
up  Front  street^  till  they  reached  the  Quaker  meeting- 

*  York,  PennsylTania. 
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house,  called  the  Bank  meetings  where  they  halted  for 
some  time,  which  I  presumed  was  owing  to  a  delicacy  on 
the  part  of  the  officers,  seeing  they  were  about  to  be 
quartered  in  a  place  of  worship.  After  a  time,  they 
moved  forward  to  the  door,  where  the  officers  halted, 
and  their  platoons  came  up,  and  stood  with  their  hats  ofl) 
while  the  soldiers  with  recovered  arms,  marched  into  the 
meeting-house.  The  officers  then  retired,  and  sought 
quarters  elsewhere. 

^  *  The  regiment  was  then  said  to  be  eleven  hundred 
strong ;  and  never  did  a  finer,  more  dignified,  and  braver 
body  of  men,  face  an  enemy.  They  were  composed  of 
the  flower  of  Maryland,  being  young  gentlemen,  the  sons 
of  opulent  planters,  farmers,  and  mechanics.  From  the 
colonel  to  the  private,  all  were  attired  in  kunting'Shirts. 
I  afterward  saw  this  fine  corps  on  their  march  to  join 
Greneral  Washington.* 

*^'In  the  battle  of  Long  Island,f  Smallwood's  regi- 
ment^ when  engaged  with  an  enemy  of  overwhelmingly 
superior  force,  displayed  a  courage  and  discipline,  that 
sheds  upon  its  memory  an  undying  lustre,  while  it  was 

*  Thej  joined  the  American  army  ander  Washington,  at  New  York,  at  the  close 
of  July,  and  presented  a  strong  contrast  to  the  irregularly-dressed  troops  from  New 
England. 

t  British  and  German  troops,  to  the  number  of  about  thirty  thousand,  arrived  at 
Suten  Island,  before  New  York,  at  the  close  of  July,  1776.  Washington,  with  an 
army  of  about  seventeen  thousand  men,  mostly  militia,  lay  intrenched  in  New  York 
and  vicinity,  waiting  for  the  expected  foe.  In  that  relative  position  the  two  armies 
lay  until  the  morning  of  the  twenty-second  of  August,  when  ten  thousand  of  the 
enemy  landed  upon  the  west  end  of  Long  Island.  Meanwhile,  Washington  had 
formed  a  fortified  camp  on  high  ground  near  Brooklyn,  on  Long  Island,  opposite 
New  York,  and  in  that  vicinity  a  severe  battle  was  fought,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 
Aogost,  in  which  the  British  were  victorious,  the  Americans  losing  in  killed,  wound- 
ed, and  prisoners,  about  sixteen  hundred  men.  These  were  soon  made  to  feel  the 
horrible  sufferings  which  gave  the  name  of  heUs  to  the  prison-ships  in  the  harbor  of 
New  York  and  the  jails  in  the  city. 
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SO  cut  to  pieces,  that  in  the  October  following,  when  I 
again  saw  the  regiment^  its  remains  did  not  exceed  a 
hundred  men  * 

" '  Captain  Edward  de  Courcy,  Captain  Herbert^  a  cap- 
tain, and  a  Doctor  Stuart^  of  Smallwood's,  were  among 
the  prisoners  taken  at  Long  Island,  with  whom  I  became 
acquainted,  while  I  wjis  a  prisoner  in  New  York. 

^ '  The  wreck  of  the  once  superb  regiment  of  Smalt 
wood  fought  ui  the  battles  of  the  White  Plains  and  the 
subsequent  actions  in  the  Jerseys,  and  in  the  memorable 
campaign  of  1776,  terminating  with  the  battle  of  Prince- 
ton, January,  1777,  where  the  remains  of  the  regiment^ 
reduced  to  little  more  than  a  company,  were  commanded 
by  Captain,  afterward  Governor  Stone  of  Maryland.'  ** 

To  the  above  communication  Mr.  Custis  added  the  fol- 
lowing remarks : — 

The  hunting-shirt,  the  emblem  of  the  Revolutioni  is 
banished  from  the  national  miUtary,  but  still  lingers 
among  the  hunters  and  pioneers  of  the  Far  West  This 
national  costume,  properly  so  called,  was  adopted  in  the 
outset  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  recommended  by 
Washington  to  his  army,f  in  the  most  eventful  period  of 

*  In  a  severe  conflict  between  the  divisions  of  Lord  Stirling,  of  the  ropabliMi 
army,  and  Lord  Comwallis,  of  the  British  armj,  Smallwood'i  regvnent  loil  fe«o 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  of  its  members. 

t  Washington  was  an  early  advocate  for  the  hunting-shirt,  in  imitation  of  tiba  I^ 
dian  costume.  While  on  the  march  for  Fort  dn  Qnesne,  in  July  1758^  he  wfoM 
to  Colonel  Boquct,  saying :  "  My  men  are  very  bare  of  regimental  dothing^  and  I 
have  no  prospect  of  a  supply.  So  far  from  regretting  this  want  during  the  pniiid 
campaign,  if  I  were  left  to  pursue  my  own  inclination,  I  wonld  not  only  Older  tte 
men  to  adopt  the  Indian  dress,  but  cause  the  oflScers  to  do  it  also,  end  be  the  finlle 
set  the  example  myself.  Nothing  but  the  uncertainty  of  obtaining  the  generel  i^ 
probation  causes  me  to  hesitate  a  moment  to  leave  my  regimentals  at  thit  place  [eaoip 
near  Fort  Cumberland],  and  proceed  as  light  as  any  Indian  in  the  woodi.  It  h  an 
unbecoming  dress,  I  own,  for  an  officer;  but  convenience,  rather  than  ihow. 
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the  War  for  Independence.  It  was  a  favorite  garb  with 
many  of  the  officers  of  the  Ime,  particidarly  by  the  gal- 
lant Colonel  Josiah  Parker. 

When  Morgan's  riflemen,  made  prisoners  at  the  as- 
sault on  Quebec,  in  1775,*  were  returning  to  the  South  to 
be  exchanged,  the  British  garrisons  on  the  route  beheld 
with  wonder  these  sons  of  the  mountain  and  the  forest 
Their  hardy  looks,  their  tall  athletic  forms,  their  march- 
ing always  in  Indian  file,  with  the  light  and  noiseless 
step  peculiar  to  their  pursuit  of  woodland  game ;  but, 
above  all,  to  European  eyes,  their  singular  and  picturesque 
costume,  the  hunting-shirt,  with  its  fringes,  the  wampum 
belts,  leggins,  and  moccasins,  richly  worked  with  the  In- 
dian ornaments  of  beads  and  porcupine  quills  of  brilliant 
and  varied  dyes,  the  tomahawk  and  knife ;  these,  with 
the  well  known  death-dealing  aim  of  those  matchless 
maiksmen,  created  in  the  Einropean  military  a  degree  of 

be  consulted.  The  reduction  of  bat-horses  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  recommend 
it,  for  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  less  baggage  would  be  required,  and  the 
pablic  benefited  in  proportion." 

Boqnet,  like  a  sensible  man,  gave  a  sympathetic  response  to  Washington's  sug- 
gestions, but  the  remainder  of  the  regular  officers  opposed  it.  Washington  tried  the 
experiment,  and  it  was  eminently  successful.  He  equipped  two  companies  in  that 
waj  and  sent  them  to  headquarters.  The  weather  was  then  extremely  hot,  and  the 
light  costume  pleased  all  wearers.  Colonel  Boquet  wrote  to  Washington  :  "  The 
dress  takes  rerj  well  here,  and,  thank  God,  we  see  nothing  but  shirts  and  blankets." 
Such  was  the  origin  of  the  hunting-shirt,  or  costume  of  the  American  riflemen. 

*  Moi^gan,  at  the  head  of  a  rifle  corps,  accompanied  General  Arnold  in  the  expe- 
fitkm  across  the  country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  autumn  of 
1775.  That  expedition,  emerging  from  the  wilderness,  appeared  at  Point  Levi,  op- 
posite Quebec,  in  the  midst  of  falling  snow,  in  Norember.  The  apparition  startled 
the  Quebec  people,  and  by  the  mistake  of  a  single  word,  their  fears  were  greatly  in- 
creased. Morgan's  men  had  the  linen  hunting-shirt  over  their  thick  clothing,  and 
those  who  first  saw  them,  reported  that  they  were  v^u  en  toile — clothed  in  lioeu 
ebthes.  The  word  toile  was  mistaken  for  tole,  iron  plate,  and  the  news  spread  that 
thej  were  clad  in  sheet  iron  I  In  the  siege  that  afterward  followed,  Morgan  and  his 
bcsTe  men  wore  made  prisoners  by  the  British. 
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awe  and  respect  for  the  hunting-shirty  which  laated  with 
the  War  of  the  Kevolution  * 

That  the  fame  of  the  prowess  of  American  woodsmen 
had  not  been  effaced  by  time,  let  me  instance  the  ^  rme 
dc  guerre'^  most  happily  played  off  by  a  Yankee  captain 
upon  a  British  admiral  during  the  last  war. 

A  Captain  G had  been  taken  by  one  of  the  vessels 

composing  the  Chesapeake  squadron,f  and  was  carried  on 
board  the  admiral's  ship,  who,  after  civilly  treating  his 

prisoner,  one  day  observed,  "  Pray,  Captain  G ,  if  I 

should  determine  to  make  a  reconnoissance  up  the  Poto- 
mac, toward  your  seat  of  government,  how  many  rifle- 
men may  I  expect  to  find  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  as 
my  pilots  tell  me  the  channel-way  in  some  places  runs 
very  near  the  land  ?  I  do  not  mean  your  regulars,  but 
those  hunting-shirt  fellows,  from  the  woods,  who  can  hit 
any  button  on  my  coat,  when  they  are  in  the  humor  of 
sharp-shooting."  Here  the  Yankee,  being  wide  awake  to 
the  importance  of  the  question,  as  regarding  his  countiyB 
interests,  went  right  to  windward  of  the  admiral  at  once. 
He  looked  grave,  and  began  to  reckon  deliberately  on 
his  fingers ;  after  a  time,  he  replied,  with  perfect  compo- 
sure, "Why,  I  guess  somewhere  about  ten  or  eleven 
thousand,  sir."     The  Briton,  in  his  turn,  looked  grave, 

*  Goneral  Gates  bora  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  Morgan's  corps  inspired  dn 
British  with  fear.  Washin^on  had  sent  that  fine  corps  to  assist  Gates  in  opposieg 
Bargoync.  After  the  battle  near  Stillwater,  on  the  nineteenth  of  September,  1777b 
he  wrote  to  Gates  to  send  them  back  again  if  ho  could  possiblj  spare  them.  GelSi 
received  the  letter  just  before  the  decisive  engagement  of  the  seventh  of  Oclober,  and 
in  reply,  after  stating  that  he  could  not  then  part  with  any  of  his  troops,  he  remarked 
"  In  this  situation  your  excellency  would  not  wish  me  to  part  with  ike  eorjm  the  MOSJ 
of  General  Burgoyno  arc  most  afraid  of." 

t  Under  Admiral  Cockbum,  who  engaged  in  an  amphibioos  marandiiig 
on  the  shores  of  that  bay. 
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aad  turning  to  his  officers,  observed,  ^  I  believe  we  will 
not  go  up  at  this  time." 

Not  a  long  rifle,  that  is,  such  as  a  hunting-shirt  would 
use  (for  a  genuine  Tomahawk  would  not  pick  up  in  the 
street  a  shorty  or  jager  piece),  was  at  the  time  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  the  Potomac,  and  the  Yankee  well 
knew  it ;  but  finding  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  pro- 
tecting an  important  portion  of  his  country  by  hoaxing 
a  British  admiral,  he  thought  that  the  end  justified  the 
means,  as  to  take  advantage  is  the  true  morality  of  war. 
The  Yankee  so  played  his  part,  and  famously  too. 

Greneral  Morgan  frequently  observed,  ^  The  very  sight 
of  my  riflemen  was  always  enough  for  a  Hessian  piquet. 
They  would  scamper  into  their  lines  as  if  the  d — ^1  drove 
them^  shouting  in  all  the  English  they  knew,  ^  Bebel  in 
de  bush !  rebel  in  de  bush  T  *'* 

The  £smied  corps  of  Morgan  was  raised  in  the  Shenan- 
doah valley  and  the  mountains  circumjacent.  The  drum 
and  fife,  and  even  the  sergeant's  hard  dollars  on  the  drum- 
head, would  not  have  enlisted  a  man  of  this  corps.  It 
was  like  the  devotion  of  a  Highland  clan  to  its  chief 
Morgan  was  the  chief — Morgan,  with  whom  those  hardy 
fellows  had  wrestled  and  fought,  and  kicked  up  all  sorts 

*  In  tho  antumn  of  1775,  the  British  ministry  concluded  a  bargain  with  some  of 
the  petty  German  princes  for  the  use  of  seventeen  thousand  troops  in  America.  Tho 
hndgraye  of  Hesse  Cassel,  having  furnished  the  most  considerable  portion  of  these 
BMroenaries,  all  that  came  over  in  the  spring  of  1776,  were  called  by  the  general 
lame  of  Heuiani.  Many  of  them  ignorant,  brutal,  and  blood-thirsty,  were  hated 
by  the  patriots,  and  despised  even  by  the  regular  English  army.  They  were  alwaye 
employed  at  posts  of  greatest  danger,  or  in  expeditions  least  creditable.  These 
troojM  cost  the  British  gOTemment  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars,  besides  the  neces- 
•Itj,  according  to  the  contract,  of  defending  the  little  principalities  thus  stripped, 
•gainst  their  foes.  A  large  portion  of  them  were  pressed  into  the  service,  and  drag- 
ged away  from  their  families ;  and  great  numbers  of  them  deserted  before  the  close  of 
the  war. 
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of  a  dust  for  a  long  time.  When  Morgan  cried,  with  his 
martial  inspiration,  "  Come,  boys,  who's  for  the  camp  be- 
fore Cambridge,"  the  mountaineers  turned  out  to  a  man. 
Short  was  their  "note  of  preparation."  The  blanket 
buckled  to  their  backs,  their  baggage,  a  supply  of  food 
in  their  pouches,  scanty  as  an  Aborigine  would  take  for 
a  long  march,  their  commissariat — they  grasped  their 
rifles,  and  strode  away  to  the  North,  a  band  of  young 
giants,  for  the  combats  of  liberty. 

The  Americans  may  be  said  at  this  time  to  have  no 
national  costume — all  borrowed  from  abroad.  They 
"  oixier  things"  better  in  Scotland.  There  the  Gael  ad- 
heres to  the  martial  habiliments  of  his  ancestors,  proud 
of  their  renowned  recollections,  and  jealous  of  the  pecu- 
liar colors  of  his  tartan.  Amid  the  cruel  persecutions  of 
Forty-five,*  was  the  proscription  of  the  Highland  costume ; 
which  is,  in  truth,  the  only  relic  of  the  ancient  Boman 
dress.  What  British  ministry  would  proscribe  it  now. 
They  hail  with  joy  the  philebeg  and  hose,  whose  wai^ 
riors  have  covered  their  arms  with  glory  in  every  quarter 
of  the  world.  From  the  time  that  the  old  ECghland 
watch,  the  renowned  "  Fortie-twa,"f  first  embarked  fiwr 

*  This  has  reference  to  the  action  of  the  British  goyomment  after  the  ruing  of 
the  Scotch  in  1745,  in  favor  of  Charles  Edward,  grandson  of  James  II.  of  ^^g*^*^, 
who  claimed  a  right  to  tiic  Britisli  throne.  They  were  pat  down  in  1746,  and  mny 
suffered  punishments. 

t  The  celebrated  forty-second  regiment  of  the  British  infantry,  known  as  tha  Bojal 
Highlanders.  It  was  organized  in  May,  1 740.  It  was  embodied  in  PerthtUvB^  Seo^ 
land,  in  1730,  as  a  local  corps,  and  was  widely  known  aa  the  "  Black  Watd^"  dn 
privates  even,  being  gentlemen  by  birth  and  fortune.  It  was  fint  called  tha  fa^ 
third  regiment,  and  was  then  numbered  as  the  forty-second  in  1749.  It  wa 
"royal"  in  1758,  by  George  II.,  as  a  testimony  of  hit  approbation  of  tha  "< 
ordinary  courage  and  exemplary  conduct  of  the  Highland  regiment" 

This  gallant  corps  has  been  abroad  on  active  service  more  than  lixty-fimr  JBtOi 
and  in  England  and  Ireland  thirty-five  —  only  thirteen  yean  being  ipenft  In 
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fixrdign  service,  down  to  the  present  hour,  in  every  action 
where  they  have  been  engaged,  in  every  quarter  of  the 
world,  the  friend  and  the  foeman  have  alike  awarded 
gloiy  to  the  kilts.  But  suppose,  for  a  moment^  yielding 
to  the  ^  march  of  intellect,"  you  disrobe  Donald  of  his 
trewfl^  and  fit  him  with  ^braw  breeks,"  in  their  stead — 
adieu,  then,  adieu  to  the  magic  influence  of  the  soul« 
atiirmg  pipes ;  no  longer  will  the  awfal  cry  of  Claymore 
drive  him  headlong  into  the  ranks  of  the  foe ;  and  soon, 

land.  It  hM  serred  in  twentj-nine  expeditions  and  compaignB,  and  has  been  en- 
fifed  in  more  than  fifty  battles,  sieges,  and  skinnishes.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
tke  piincijMd  campaigns  and  actions  of  note  in  which  it  has  distinguished  itself  :-r 

At  the  bloody  battle  of  Fontenoy,  in  1745 ;  the  descent  on  the  coast  of  Fnmce  and 
the  siege  of  L'Orient,  in  1746 ;  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Holse,  and  the  campaign 
ia  Booth  Bereland,  in  1747 ;  the  attack  on  Ticonderoga,  in  1758 ;  that  on  Martiniqae 
and  the  capture  of  Gnadaloupe ;  the  expedition  to  Lakes  Geoige  and  Champlain, 
vnder  General  Amherst,  including  the  surrender  by  the  French  of  Crown  Point  and 
Itesderoga,  in  1 759 ;  the  surrender  of  Montreal,  in  1 760 ;  the  capture  of  Martinique, 
iisga  of  the  Moro  castle  and  capture  of  Havana,  in  1762;  the  campaigns  against 
the  North  American  Indians  in  1763,  1764,  and  1765. 

Daring  our  War  for  Independence  the  forty-second  was  present  at  the  battles  of 
Biooklyn  and  Long  Island,  and  the  capture  of  Fort  Washington,  in  1776;  Brandy- 
wine  and  Grermantown,  1777;  Monmouth,  1778;  Elizabcthtown,  1779;  siege  of 
Charieston,  1780,  and  many  minor  affairs. 

During  the  war  of  the  first  French  Revolution,  the  forty-second  was  engaged  in 
die  battles  of  Nicuport,  1793 ;  Gildermaison,  1795 ;  the  capture  of  St.  Lucia  and  St. 
Vincent,  1796,  and  Minorca,  1798.  In  Egypt,  it  was  present  in  the  several  actions 
under  Abercrombie,  and  gained  the  red-feather  as  a  particular  mark  of  distinction  for 
its  gallantry  there.  The  regiment  was  also  in  Moore's  campaign  in  Portugal  and 
Spain,  the  disastrous  retreat  to  Corunna  and  the  fierce  fight  there,  in  1808-9.  It 
in  the  unfortunate  Walchcren  expedition ;  fought  in  the  battle  of  Salamanca ; 
at  the  siege  of  and  retreat  from  Burgos,  and  in  the  battles  in  and  near  the  Py- 
renees —  Nivelle,  Nive,  Orthes,  and  finally  at  Thoulouse  —  which  terminated  Wei- 
Dngton's  campaigns  in  Spain  and  the  occupation  of  that  country  by  the  French 
srmles.  The  regiment  was  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Qnatre  Bras,  and  distinguished 
itself  a  few  days  after  in  the  awful  struggle  at  Waterloo.  Since  then  they  have 
maintained  their  well-earned  reputation  in  the  Crimea  and  in  India. 

The  forty-second  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  all  the  Scotch  regiments  now  in  the  British 
army ;  the  others  are  the  seventy-first,  seventy-second,  seventy-third,  seventy-fourth, 
lerenty-fifth,  seventy-sixth,  seventy-eighth,  ninety-first,  ninety-second,  and  ninety* 
third. 
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very  soon,  would  there  be  a  farewell  to  the  gloiies  of  the 
«  forty-twiu'' 

And  should  not  Americans  feel  proud  of  the  garb^  and 
hail  it  as  national,  in  which  their  fathers  endured  such 
toil  and  privation,  in  the  mighty  struggle  for  Independ- 
ence, which  is  associated  with  so  many  and  imposing 
events  of  the  days  of  trial — the  march  across  the  frozen 
wilderness,  the  assault  on  Quebec,*  the  triumphs  of  Sar- 
atogaf  and  the  King's  moimtain?J  But  a  little  while, 
and  of  a  truth,  the  hunting-shirt,  the  venerable  emblem 
of  the  Revolution,  will  have  disappeared  from  among  the 
Americans,  and  only  to  be  found  in  museums,  like  ancient 
armor,  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  curious. 

*  Arnold's  expedition  in  tho  antumn  of  1775,  and  the  siege  of  Quebec,  what 
they  were  mode  prisoners.    Sec  page  267. 

t  When  General  Bargoyne,  with  a  large  invading  army  that  had  penetrmted  fiva 
Canada,  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  tho  republicans,  under  General  Gatet. 

I  Early  in  the  antumn  of  1780,  Cornwallis,  who  held  Sonth  Carolina  in  inljee- 
tion,  resolved  to  invade  tlie  North  State.  As  a  part  of  his  plan,  he  lent  llqer 
Patrick  Ferguson  to  embody  the  torics  among  the  mountains,  west  of  the  Bread 
river.  Early  in  October  he  crossed  tliat  stream  with  a  considerable  force,  and  en- 
camped among  tho  hills  of  King's  mountain.  There  he  was  attacked  on  the  sereatk 
by  several  corps  of  whig  militia.  A  bloody  contest  ensued,  and  the  republicHU 
were  victorious.  Ferguson  was  slain,  and  three  hundred  of  his  men  were  killed  end 
wounded.  Eight  hundred  of  them  were  made  prisoners.  There  were  manj  hnaftlflf 
shirts  in  the  republican  ranks  on  that  day. 
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CHAPTER  IX, 

Washington's  headquartebs. 
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TAM— BAVQwroro  ABB  Slxbfiko  Maxquxbs  —  Wabbibotob  inTHHf  TnBX— TbbMaxbb 
or  TRB  ICAXQinn— Thb  Lxtx-Ovaxb— Gotxxkob  TsmcBuu. — Putkaii  nABmro  iob 
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DUBS  AT  TBB  PBBSIDBBTLilL  MaBSIOK  —  BbTBBEKCB  FOB  HbAJ><)UAXTBB8. 


IIant  of  the  establishments  that  constituted  the  head- 
quarters during  the  Revolution  yet  remain  for  the  vene- 
ration of  the  Americans  *    At  Cambridge,f  Morristown, J 

*  This  chapter  was  first  published  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  od  the  tweotj-third 
of  Febraarv,  1843. 

t  Washington's  residence  daring  the  time  a  portion  of  the  American  army  occu- 
pied Cambridge,  near  Boston,  from  the  spring  of  1775  until  that  of  1776,  is  yet 
standing,  and  is  well  preserved.  It  was  known  as  the  Cragie  House ,  and  has  been 
for  many  years  the  property  and  residence  of  Professor  Henry  Wadsworth  Long- 
fellow, the  poet.  It  is  a  spacious  building,  standing  at  the  upper  of  two  terraces, 
which  are  ascended  by  five  stone  steps.  At  each  front  of  the  house  is  a  lofty  elm, 
mere  saplings  when  Washington  was  there.  Everything  within  is  sacredly  pre- 
served in  its  ancient  style,  for  the  hand  of  the  iconoclast.  Improvement,  has  not  been 
allowed  to  strike  a  single  blow  there. 

I  The  house  in  which  Washington  resided  at  Morristown  is  well  preserved.  It  is 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  eastward  of  the  village  green.  Washington  first  occupied 
it  in  the  winter  of  1777,  after  his  brilliant  achievements  at  Trenton  and  Princeton. 
He  was  again  there  during  the  winter  of  1779-'80.  During  the  war  it  was  the  resi- 
dence of  Widow  Ford,  mother  of  the  late  Judge  Gabriel  Ford,  who  lived  there  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  a  few  years  ago.  It,  too,  is  quite  a  spacious  mansion, 
pleasantly  situated  near  the  highway.  There  in  the  autumn  of  1848,  while  Judge 
Ford  was  yet  living,  I  passed  a  night,  and  slept  in  the  room  occupied  by  General 
Washington  and  his  lady.  The  carpet  and  some  of  the  furniture  were  the  same 
that  belonged  to  the  room  when  that  illustrious  couple  occupied  it. 

18 
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Nowbiirgh*  New  Windsor^f  West  Pomt,J  and   other 
place.",   the   buildings  are  still  preserved;  but  of  tiie 

■  Tho  heuliiuorUn  at  Ncwliurgh  presents  a  poiaE  of  gntt  sttraetion  to  fawriltl 
on  Iha  IIikIbod  iluring  tho  summer  season.  It  is  a  ntber  amall,  otd-bihioned  Snuli 
houip,  fronting  the  riTcr,  and  now  belongs  to  Ibe  stats  of  New  Toric,  it  baring  cons 
into  its  possvssion  bj  foreciosurc  of  a  mortgage.  It  is  in  charge  of  tbe  ppblic  autbor- 
ilicH  at  Ki.-wtiur|;h,  ami  lias  been  thoronghly  repaired,  care  baring  been  taken  to 
preserve  the  nncicnt  form  of  ever;  part  that  was  renewed.  It  was  dedicated  to  lb* 
public  sfrricc  with  appropnato  ceremoniEa,  on  the  fourth  ofjalj,  1890,  when  H^Of 
General  Winfield  Scolt,  wlio  was  present,  hoisted  tho  American  flag  upon  a  Mtj 
slafl^  that  bad  just  been  erected  near.  At  tho  foal  of  that  flag-stalF,  ai  we  ham 
alreadj  obserreil,  the  last  survivor  of  Washington's  Life-Gnard  lies  buried. 

The  front  door  of  this  maasion  opens  into  a  large  square  room,  which  was  nied 
by  Waihini.'ton  fur  his  pnblic  audiences,  and  as  a  dining  hall,  li  ia  remarkable  as 
liavinir  seven  doors,  and  only  one  window.  In  the  Deccmbor  number  of  tbe  Haw 
York  Mirror  for  1S34,  is  an  interesting  account  of  this  old  bnildiag,  bj  Gnliaa  C. 
Verplanck,  Esq,  Ho  relates  the  following  anecdote  connected  with  lliii  mn, 
which  ho  received  from  Colonel  Nicholas  Fish,  father  of  the  late  goTemor  of  the 
stale  of  New  York.  Jast  before  Lafuyclte'i  death,  himself  and  the  American  niaii- 
tcr,  with  several  of  his  countrymen,  were  invited  to  dine  at  the  house  of  tbe  dia- 
tingnishcd  Frcneliiuan,  KIsrbolK,  who  was  the  French  secretary  of  leguion  hen  dar- 
ing the  Revolution.  At  the  supper  hour  the  company  were  shown  into  ■  room  wUck 
contrasted  quite  oddly  with  ihv  Parisiao  elegance  of  the  other  apartmenti  whan  tbey 
had  spent  the  evening.  A  low  boarded,  painted  ceiling,  with  large  beams,  ■  iin|)e 
small,  uncurtained  window,  with  numerous  small  doors,  as  well  ai  the  genend  ifjlt 
of  the  whole,  gave,  at  Grit,  the  idea  of  the  kitchen,  or  larj^est  room  of  a  Daieb  or 
Belgian  furm-house.  On  a  lung  rough  table  was  a  repast,  just  as  little  in  be|dag 
witti  the  refined  kitchens  of  Paris  as  the  room  was  with  its  architecture.  It  coodMed 
of  a  large  dish  of  meat,  uncouth-looking  pastry,  and  vine  in  decauten  and  tntll^^ 
accompanied  br  glasses  und  silver  mugs,  such  as  indicated  other  habit*  and  tMIH 
than  those  of  modern  Paris-  "Do  you  know  where  we  now  are !"  aaid  tbaboitto 
Lafayette  and  his  companions.  Tlicy  paused  for  a  few  minotei  in  aarpriie.  niy 
had  seen  something  like  this  before,  but  when  and  where  1  "  Ab  I  tbe  mtm  dnon 
and  one  window,"  said  Lafayette,  "  and  the  silver  camp-goblets,  audi  aa  the  bnt- 
sbals  of  France  used  in  my  }-outh  1  We  are  at  Washington's  headqnaiten  on  A* 
Hudson,  fifty  ycare  ago  !" 

t  Washington  lived  in  a  plain  Dutch  house  at  New  Windsor,  which  baa  Iwf 
since  passed  away.  He  occupied  it  fint  on  the  twenty-third  of  Jane,  lTTf,ind 
again  toward  the  close  of  1 7SD,  where  be  remained  until  tbe  annuaar  of  1711 .  Xi 
that  bumble  tenement,  Mrs.  Washington  entertained  tbe  moat  dIstin|{ii[Blwd  cAtWl 
and  their  ladies,  as  well  as  the  most  obscure,  who  sought  her  frimdtb^  Ibv 
Windsor  village  is  about  two  miles  below  Newburgb. 

t  Wathington  never  i«mained  at  West  Point  long  at  a  time,  and,  pngadf 
speaking,  he  had  do  headquartcn  there.    At  this  time  not  a  sb^  biilldln(  «f  nj 
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Valley  Forge  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  exists  at*  this 
time  any  remains  of  the  headquarters  so  memorable  in 
the  history  of  the  days  of  trial  * 

If  the  headquarters  at  Morristown  were  bleak  and 
gloomy,  from  being  located  in  a  mountainous  region,  and 
occupied  in  the  depth  of  winter,f  the  soldier  was  cheered 
amid  his  privations  by  the  proud  and  happy  remembrance 
of  his  triumphs  at  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  17764 

kind  ivmains  that  wu  standing  on  or  near  the  Point  daring  the  Revolation. 
There  may  be  leen  the  monnds  of  Fort  Clinton,  and  npon  the  monntain,  westward, 
five  hundred  feet  above  the  plateau  on  which  the  Military  Academy  now  stands, 
nay  be  seen  the  grey  ruins  of  Fort  Putnam,  finely  relieved  by  surrounding  crer- 
gnens.  Nearly  opposite  West  Point,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Hudson,  is  the 
well-presenred  mansion  of  Beverly  Robinson,  where  Arnold  had  his  quarters,  and 
ftom  which  be  fled  for  refuge  on  board  the  British  sloop-of-war  VuUwre, 

*  The  Potts  House,  the  residence  of  Washington  at  Valley  Forge,  is  well-pre- 
•erred.    It  is  at  the  moutli  of  the  valley,  near  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill.    It  is  a 
rabetantial  stone  building.    The  main  portion  was  erected  by  Isaac  Potts  (who  had 
ironworks  there),  in  1770.    A  wing,  used  as  a  kitchen,  is  on  the  site  of  the  log  ad- 
dition to  which  Mrs.  Washington  thus  alluded  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Mercy  Warren, 
written  in  the  spring  of  1 778 :   "  The  general's  apartment  is  very  small ;  he  has  had  a 
log  cabin  built  to  dine  in,  which  has  made  our  quarters  much  more  tolerable  than 
they  were  at  first."    When  I  visited  the  house,  a  few  years  ago,  I  was  shown  a  cavity 
in  the  deep  east  window,  formed  with  a  lid,  in  which  the  commander-in-chief  kept 
hii  papers  while  he  resided  there.    Mr.  Potts,  the  Quaker  who  owned  the  honso 
wbcQ  Washington  occupied  it,  relates  that  one  day  while  the  Americans  were 
encamped  at  Valley  Forge,  he  strolled  up  the  creek,  and  when  not  far  from  his  dam, 
heard  a  solemn  voice.    He  walked  quietly  in  the  direction  of  it,  and  saw  Washing- 
Ion's  horse  tied  to  a  sapling.    In  a  thicket  near  by  was  the  beloved  chief  upon  his 
knees  in  prayer,  liis  cheeks  suffused  with  tears.    Like  Moses  at  the  bush,  Isaac  felt 
that  he  was  upon  holy  ground,  and  withdrew  unobserved.    He  was  much  agitated, 
and,  on  entering  the  room  where  his  wife  was,  he  burst  into  tears.    On  her  inquiring 
the  cause,  he  informed  her  of  what  ho  had  seen,  and  added,  "  If  there  is  any  one  on 
this  earth  whom  the  Lord  will  listen  to,  it  is  George  Washington ;  and  I  feel  a  pre- 
sentiment that  under  such  a  commander  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  our  eventually 
csubliahing  our  independence,  and  that  God  in  his  providence  hath  willed  it  so." 

t  Morristown  is  in  the  hill-country  of  East  Jersey,  and  was  considered  a  most 
secure  and  eligible  place  for  a  winter  encampment ;  not  easily  accessible  by  the 
enemy,  and  surrounded  by  a  fertile  country. 

t  The  brilliant  achievements  at  Trenton  and  Princeton,  which  led  to  the  speedy 
Qzpnlsion  of  the  British  from  New  Jersey,  except  at  Brunswick  and  Amboy. 
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Not* such  were  the  associations  that  attended  the  head- 
quarters at  Valley  Forge,  at  the  close  of  the  campaign 
of  1777.  The  American  army, ,  defeated  in  two  hard- 
fought  general  engagements,*  beheld  its  enemy  comfort- 
ably housed  in  Philadelphia,  while  it  was  compelled  at 
an  inclement  season  to  retire  to  a  forest,  there  to  erect 
huts  for  shelter,  and  where  it  after^vards  endured  the 
greatest  extremities  of  human  suffering.-}"     But  Wash- 

*  Brand vwine  and  Gormantown. 

t  The  coiirAn;o  of  tho  battle-field  dwindles  almost  into  insig;nificance  when  com- 
pared with  that  sublime  heroism  dii^played  by  tho  American  soldiery  at  Valley 
Forge,  in  the  midst  of  frost  and  snow,  disease  and  destitution.  They  had  marched 
and  countermarched,  day  and  night,  in  endeavoring  to  baffle  the  designs  of  a  power- 
ful enemy  to  their  country  and  its  liberties ;  now  they  were  called  upon,  in  the  midst 
of  comparative  inaction,  to  war  with  enemies  more  insidious,  implacable,  and  pei^ 
sonal.  Hunger  and  nakedness  assailed  that  dreary  winter-camp,  with  all  their  pro- 
geny of  disease  and  woo.  Thither,  as  we  have  seen,  the  soldiers  came  with  naked 
and  bleeding  feet;  and  thero  they  sat  down  whero  destitution  held  court,  and 
ruled  with  an  icy  sceptre.  Tho  prevalence  of  tor}'ism  in  the  vicinity,  the  aTaridons 
peculations  of  some  unprincipled  commissioners,  tho  tardy  movements  of  Congresi 
in  supplying  provisions,  and  the  close  proximity  of  a  powerful  enemy,  combined  to 
make  the  procurement  of  provisions  absolutely  impracticable  without  resort  to  fbree. 
But  few  horses  were  in  the  camp ;  and  such  was  tho  deGciency,  in  this  respect,  ftir 
tho  ordinary,  as  well  as  extraordinary  occasions  of  the  army,  that  the  men,  in  many 
instances,  cheerfully  yoked  themselves  to  vehicles  of  their  own  constmction,  fbr 
carrying  wood  and  provisions  when  procured ;  while  others  performed  the  daty  of 
pack-horses,  and  carried  heavy  buinlens  of  fuel  upon  their  backs.  —  Lo9nnjf»  FUU- 
Book  of  the  Bevoiution^  ii.  129. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  February,  1778,  Washington  wrote  to  GoTomor  Clinton, 
"  For  some  days  past  thero  has  been  little  less  than  a  famine  in  tho  camp.  A  part 
of  the  army  has  been  a  week  without  any  kind  of  flesh,  and  the  rest  three  or  four 
days.  Naked  and  starving  as  they  are,  we  can  not  enough  admire  the  incomparable 
patience  and  fidelity  of  tho  soldiery,  that  they  have  not  been,  ere  this,  excited  bj 
their  sufferings  to  a  general  mutiny  and  desertion."  —  "  The  situation  of  the  camp 
is  such,"  wrote  General  Vamum  to  General  Greene,  on  the  twelAh  of  Febmaiy, 
"  that  in  all  human  probability  the  army  must  dissolve.  Blany  of  the  troopa  are 
destitute  of  meat,  and  are  several  days  in  arrears.  The  horses  are  dyinjp  for  want 
of  forage.  Tho  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camp  is  exhausted.  There  cao  not 
be  a  moral  certainty  of  bettering  our  condition  while  we  remain  here.  What  con- 
sequences have  we  rationally  to  expect  V*  —  "  It  was  with  great  difficulty,''  says 
Doctor  Thacher,  ''  that  men  enough  could  be  found  in  a  condition  fit  to  disduim 
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ington  was  in  the  midst  of  his  faithful  companions  in 
onns^  ever  employed  in  limiting  their  privations^  in  alle- 
viating their  miseries,  and  holding  up  to  them  the  hopes 
of  better  fortunes.  And  oft  in  the  rude  wintry  night, 
when  the  tempest  howled  among  the  hovels,  and  the 
shivering  sentry  paced  his  lonely  round,  would  his  eye 
be  attracted  to  the  taper  that  burned  in  the  headquar- 
ters, where  the  man  of  mighty  labors,  watching  while 
others  slept,  toiled  in  the  cause  of  unborn  millions. 

At  the  headquarters  of  the  Valley  Forge  occurred 
some  of  the  most  memorable  incidents  of  the  war  for  Inde- 
pendence. It  was  there  the  general  received  the  appal- 
ling intelligence  that  not  another  ration  was  in  store  to 
issue  to  his  troops.  It  was  there  that  he  was  forced,  by 
a  stem  and  painful  necessity,  to  use  the  high  powers 
vested  in  him  by  Congress,  to  seize  upon  provisions  for 
the  relief  of  his  starving  soldiers  *  It  was  there,  while 
struggling  with  dangers  and  difficulties,  while  borne 
down  with  the  cares  and  sorrows  of  his  coimtry's  cause, 
that  Washington  was  informed  of  the  cabalf  then  agita- 

the  military  camp  duties  from  day  to  day ;  and  for  this  purpose,  those  who  were 
naked  borrowed  of  those  who  had  clothe/s."  Unprovided  with  materials  to  raise 
their  beds  from  the  ^ound,  the  dampness  occasioned  sickness  and  death.  "  Tho 
army,  indeed,  was  not  without  consolation,"  says  Thachcr,  "  for  his  excellency,  the 
commander-in-chief,  whom  every  soldier  venerates  and  loves,  manifested  a  fatherly 
concern  and  fellow-feelings,  and  made  every  exertion  in  his  power  to  remedy  the 
evil,  and  to  administer  the  much-desired  relief." 

*  The  Congress,  by  resolution,  authorized  Washington  to  seize  grain,  forage, 
and  other  supplies,  for  the  use  of  the  army,  within  an  area  of  seventy  miles  around 

■ 

his  camp,  the  whole  to  be  paid  for.  The  tories  were  so  abundant  in  Pennsylvania 
at  that  time,  that  this  measure  appeared  necessary,  for  they  would  not  sell  provisions 
for  the  "rebel"  camp.  In  February,  Washington  reluctantly  used  his  power,  by 
compelling  the  farmers  to  thrash  out  their  grain.  He  condemned  the  system ;  and  in 
a  letter  to  the  board  of  war,  he  said,  "  Supplies  of  provisions  and  clothing  must  be 
had  in  another  way,  or  the  army  can  not  exist." 
t  This  is  known  in  history  as  Conway's  Cabnl,  a  French  officer  of  Irish  birth, 
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ting  in  Congress  and  the  army,  for  the  removal  of  the 
commander-in-cbit'f. 

But,  with  nil  these  glooms,  there  were  glories  too,  that 
shed  their  lustre  iipon  the  headquarters  at  Valley  Foi^ 
There  was  first  proclaimed  to  the  army  the  gratefiil 
tidings  of  the  alliance  with  France  f  and  it  was  from 

nnmcU  Thoiniu  Conwny,  ilicn  holding  Iho  ciimmUsion  of  a  brl-^dier  Id  the  Auni- 
can  armv.  Iiclnc  one  of  tlic  cliivF  octom  in  tlic  matler.  Generals  Gucci  and  HiflUa 
of  lliG  army,  and  Jumcs  Lorult  anil  oilier  New  England  dcUgale*  in  CoDgmi, ' 
were  osjorialed  witli  Conway  in  the  afliiir.  The  desipi  of  Ihe  roa«pli«ton  [if 
blnnderini;  and  nut  llinn>u|i;hlr  rolluiling  Bchemera  ma;  be  called  eonipiraton),  wu 
to  deprive  Waahington  of  the  chief  t'ommand  of  the  Americmi  anniei,  and  gtra  It  to 
General  Gntcx,  or  General  T.ce.  Both  of  ilicae  offii'cra  hod,  from  tlie  beginning  ti 
the  wnr,  aspired  to  lliut  honor,  and  Gnte«  vm  fully  id«ntilied  with  the  raomnent  U 
di*|>tacc  Washington.  Connny  apjvcan  to  hare  been  more  the  iniEmmant  of  otbtn 
than  a  voluntary  and  independent  pliitter.  The  whole  neforionl  plan  wai  db- 
covcreil,  and  recoiled  wilh  fcurfnt  forec  upon  the  eonipiraton.  Washington  acted 
with  great  jud|;ment  nnil  fnrlienranec  throughout,  having  an  eye  lingle  to  tba  pabtie 
good.  "  Mt  enemies,"  he  9uid,  "  take  an  ungeneroni  advantage  of  me.  Tbef 
know  the  deiicaey  of  my  hitnntion,  and  that  motive!  of  policy  deprive  me  of  die 
defence  I  micht  othenviKi!  make  a^^niniit  their  iniidioni  ettocki.  Thej  know  I  cut 
not  comhat  their  insinnntinns,  however  injurioas,  wilhoal  disclosing  secrets  whieh  it 
in  of  Ihe  utmoit  moment  to  conceal." 

•  Early  in  the  strupgic,  ihe  colonists  sent  eommissionen  to  Enrope  to  solidi  the 
■Id  and  friendihi[i  of  ihe  eotitincntal  powers.  The  French  goretnment  erineed 
much  sympathy  fur  the  Americans,  extendeil  some  nid  secretly,  and  promised  note  ; 
bnt,  until  tlie  cnplure  of  Burgoyac,  when  llic  Americans  showed  how  able  thej  were 
to  help  thcmHClvei,  none  of  the  European  potrors  reniurcd  to  fly  in  the  face  of  Eng- 
land, by  openly  aiding  the  revolted  colonists.  When  that  event  beemaiB  kuova, 
the  oxpcct  of  American  elTairg  wore  a  brighter  line  abroad ;  and  on  the  sixth  of 
Fobruary,  1778,  two  Ireatien,  one  of  AUiaace,  and  the  othet  at  Amllfaiid  Cammtrtt, 
were  i-oneiudcd  and  si^ried  I'v  the  representatives  of  Fmnco  and  the  United  States. 
Intelli;;enee  of  this  joyful  event  reached  Washington  at  Valley  Forge,  U  iindiil|ht, 
on  the  third  of  May,  and  the  sixth  was  set  apart  for  a  grand  militai;,^  aodjabiles 
by  the  army.  The  dny  was  line,  and  the  roar  of  artillery  and  ihoata  of  the  eoUietf 
attested  llicir  great  joy.  Washington  and  his  general  ofBcen,  with  tbeir  Miet, 
attended  the  religious  lervicei  of  the  New  Jersey  brigade,  atid  then  lepaUeJ  to  bMi- 
quarter!  and  partook  of  a  collation  provided  by  the  commander-in-chief.  Tht  BMW- 
lainment  was  concluded  with  patriotic  toasts.  When  the  chief  and  hii  niwwltb- 
drew  for  a  toar  of  intpcclion,  there  wiu  a  anivenial  ibont,  "£011^  lies  Gntml 
Wathmjiaa  I "    This  continued  until  they  had  proceeded  s( 
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diat  scene  of  so  many  trials  and  sufferings  that,  on  the 
return  of  the  genial  season,  the  modem  Fabius  marched 
again  to  grapple  with  his  formidable  and  well-appointed 
foe,  and  to  wrest  from  him,  after  a  most  gallant  and 
hardrfought  conflict,  a  glorious  victory  on  the  plains  of 
Monmouth.* 

The  headquarters  were  under  canvass  during  the  siege 
and  after  the  surrender  of  Yorktown.  The  marquees  of 
the  commander-in-chief  were  pitched  in  the  rear  of  the 
grand  battery,  just  out  of  the  range  of  the  enemy's 
8hells.f  -There  were  two  marquees  attached  to  the 
headquarters  during  all  the  campaigns.  The  larger,  or 
banqueting  tent,  would  contain  from  forty  to  fifty  per- 
BOBB ;  the  smaller,  or  sleeping  tent,  had  an  inner-cham- 
bfer,  where,  on  a  hard  cot-bed,  the  chief  reposed.  There 
are  most  interesting  reminiscences  attached  to  the  sleep- 
ing tent.  The  headquarters,  even  during  the  summer 
season,  were  located,  in  a  great  majority  of  instances,  in 
private  dwellings,  the  sleeping  tent  being  pitched  in  the 
yard,  or  very  near  at  hand.  Within  its  venerable  folds, 
Washington  was  in  the  habit  of  seeking  privacy  and 
seclusion,  where  he  could  commune  with  himself,  and 
where  he  wrote  the  most  memorable  of  his  despatches  in 
the  Revolutionary  war.     He  would  remain  in  the  retirc- 

generml  and  his  party  turned  and  huzzaed  several  times,  while  a  thousand  hats  were 
toAsed  in  the  air. 

*  See  chapter  on  battle  of  Monmouth. 

t  The  late  Doctor  Eneas  Munson,  of  New  Haven,  who  was  then  attached  to  the 
medical  staff  of  the  American  army,  informed  me  that  while  vigorous  assaults  upon 
two  or  three  English  redoubts  were  in  progress,  Washington  left  his  marqu6e,  and 
with  Lincoln,  Knox,  and  one  or  two  other  officers,  disengaged  at  the  time,  stood 
within  the  grand  battery,  watching  every  movement  through  the  embrasures.  When 
the  last  redoabt  was  captured,  Washington  turned  to  Knox,  and  said,  "  The  work 
is  done,  and  weli  done ;"  and  then  called  to  his  servant,  "  Billy,  hand  me  my  horse." 
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mcnt  of  tlic  sleeping  tciit  soinctiniOH  for  hours,  giving 
orders  to  tlio  officer  of  liis  guard  that  he  should  on  no 
account  be  disturhcil,  pave  on  the  arrival  of  an  importAnt 
express.  The  objects  of  his  scclunion  being  accomplished, 
tlic  chief  would  aj)i)oar  at  the  canvass  door  of  the  mar- 
quee, with  despatches  iu  his  hand,  giving  which  to  his 
secretary-  to  copy  and  transmit,  he  would  either  mount 
his  charf^er  for  a  tour  of  inspection,  or  return  to  the 
headquarters  and  enjoy  soeial  converge  with  his  oflScers. 

The  marqui'cs  were  made  in  Tliird  street,  Philadel- 
l>hia,  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Moulder,  of  the 
artillery,*  and  were  first  pitirhed  on  the  heights  of  Dor- 
fhester,  in  March,  1776.-|- 

The  Life-Guanl  was  alt  ached  to  the  headquarters  from 
the  time  of  if.i  fiinnation  till  the  end  of  the  war.  This 
chosen  corps  of  picked  men,  with  Gibbs  and  Colfex,  and 
their  gallant  officers,  was  always  in  the  finest  order, 
proud  of  its  being  attached  to  the  person  of  the  chie^ 
and  appearing  smart  and  soldierly,  even  in  the  -vrorst 
times. 

In  our  memoirs  of  the  Pater  Patrise,  we  shall  continue 


*  Cnplain  ^foullIer  rommaniliMl  the  Amcrirnn  ortillcrj  in  tlic  battio  M  F 
on  tKc  third  of  Janaor;,  ITTT. 

t  Wasliin;;tan  touk  rommnml  nf  ilio  army  b«rore  noston,  on  the  third  of  Jnljr, 
1TT5,  nnil,  with  tlio  nid  of  (Icncriil  Gotcs.  who  wa«  the  niljuinnt-geoeral,  prepucd 
lh«  troopi  for  ■  regular  s'mge  of  the  citj.  It  viu  resolved  to  captaK  or  expet  lb* 
inraden,  and  for  this  purpose,  a  lino  of  forii  Ileal  ions  wm  built,  cxtuiding  AVB 
Cliarlcston'n  Nerk,  near  Bunker  Hill,  lo  RoxbarT.  For  Fcveral  monthi  the  Ameri- 
cans hemmed  in  the  British  arni?  upon  the  littlo  pcniniuta  on  which  Bmioh  lUmlM, 
Finally,  eurty  in  March,  1776,  the  republican!,  under  cover  of  night,  procMdad  to 
Dorchester  heights  with  crcrr  precaution,  and  before  morning  conitnielMl  indi  be- 
midablo  military  works  there,  that  the  British  commander  wai  atanaed  for  tho  tahtj 
of  hit  troops  and  shipping.  The  occupation  of  this  eligible  potitloQ  led  U  *  apMdj 
evacuation  of  Bmton  by  the  inrader*,  and  the  recovcij  of  ibit  Impoittnt  poritko 
by  the  Amerie«ni. 
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to  introduce  some  mention  of  the  distinguished  patriots, 
statesmen,  and  soldiers,  who  enjoyed  his  intimacy  JEuoid 
were  dear  to  his  affections.  High  on  this  honored  list 
appears,  in  bold  relief  the  name  of  Jonathan  Trumbull, 
the  patriotic  governor  of  Connecticut  during  the  whole 
itf  the  Revolution.  He  was,  indeed,  well  fitted  for  the 
times  in  which  he  flourished,  and  such  an  one  as  revolu- 
tion alone  seems  capable  of  producing.  Wise  to  con* 
oeive,  and  energetic  to  execute,  his  prudence  equalled 
his  courage  in  the  conspicuous  part  he  was  destined  to 
bear  in  those  momentous  concerns  that  eventuated  in  the 
independence  of  his  country ;  yet  did  he  ^  bear  his  high 
offices  so  meekly,"  that  he  was  as  deservedly  beloved  for 
fhe  mildness  of  his  private  virtues  as  he  was  admired  for 
the  stem  unyielding  integrity  with  which  he  discharged 
Ub  public  duties.  It  is  enough  for  his  fiune,  or  his  epir 
taphy  that  he  was  a  man  after  Washington's  own  heart* 

*  Jonathan  Trnmbnll  was  born  at  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  on  the  ninteenth  of  June, 
1710.  He  waa  gradaated  at  Harvard  college  in  1727,  and  commenced  the  study  of 
thoology  with  the  Reverend  Solomon  Williams,  of  Lebanon.  The  death  of  an  elder 
biotfier,  who  was  engaged  in  mercantile  business  with  his  fother,  at  Lebanon, 
eanied  him  to  become  a  merchant  instead  of  a  clergyman.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  assembly,  where  his  business  capa- 
cities raised  him  rapidly  in  public  estimation.  He  was  elected  lieutenant-governor 
of  the  colony  in  1766,  and  by  virtue  of  that  office  became  chief-justice  of  the  superior 
court.  His  first  bold  step  in  opposition  to  Great  Britain  was  in  refusing  to  take  the 
oath  enjoined  in  1768,  which  was  an  almost  unconditional  submission  to  all  the  power 
d|umed  by  Parliament ;  nor  would  he  be  present  when  others,  more  timorous  than 
be,  took  it.  Because  of  his  firmness  he  was  elected  governor  of  the  colony  in  1769, 
and  he  had  the  proud  distinction  of  being  the  only  colonial  governor,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolution,  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  colonies.  He  was  con- 
sidered the  whig  leader  in  New  England  while  the  Adamses  and  Hancock  were  legis- 
lating in  the  continental  Congress ;  and  during  the  whole  contest  no  man  was  more 
implicitly  relied  upon  as  a  firm,  consistent,  and  active  friend  of  liberty,  than  Grov- 
emor  Trumbull.  "  General  Washington  relied  on  him,"  says  Sparlcs,  "  as  one  of  his 
main  pillars  of  support"  In  1783,  when  peace  for  the  colonies  returned.  Governor 
Tmmbull,  then  seventy-three  years  of  age,  declined  a  re-election  to  the  office  of  gov- 
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When  the  nc\y»  arrived  in  Connecticut  of  the  battle 
of  Lexington,'^  Fiitnnm,  who  wns  ploughing  in  his  field, 
instantly  ifpaircd  to  the  governor  for  orders.  "Go," 
said  Truniljull,  "to  the  scene  of  action." — "But  my 
clothes,  governor?' — "Oh,  never  mind  your  clothes," 
continneil  Trumbull, "  your  military  experience  will  be 
of  service  to  your  countrymen." — "But  my  men,  gov^ 
emor;  what  shall  I  do  about  my  men?" — **  Oh,  never 
mind  your  men,"  continued  the  man  for  the  times,  *I11 
send  your  men  after  you."  Putnam  hurried  to  Cam- 
bridge.-f 

enior,  irliich  ho  hxl  licid  rourtccn  conierative  yenn.  He  rciired  rrum  pohUelih, 
balilld  not  lire lon^  to enjo?,  in  tlic  l)oi>om  of  hii  family,  tlio quiet  Im  iii  iiiiiili  iiiiiiwi 
He  wu  K'aed  with  n  inali;:niint  fi:vcr  in  An;:u9t,  ITeS,  ani)  on  the  lenntMOtli gl 
llltt  month  ilicd,  at  the  age  of  scvonty-five  years. 

*  When,  in  1774,  it  became  evident  to  the  Americatit  ihatwiriru  ineTiufale,» 
Ic*l  they  woald  consent  to  be  slaves,  they  bogaa  to  prepon)  for  conflict.  In  MuHk 
chaictta,  ia  particular,  llic  republican  leaders  Ubonrd  with  gitat  leal  to  plmce  tbi 
province  in  ■  condition  (o  rise  in  open  and  united  rebellion,  when  neeeuitj  iboaU 
demand  it.  Governor  Gb[^,  in  Boston,  became  alarmed,  and  commcDceil  fortifying 
theNerk.  The  exaiperaled  people  Loi^n  tocoUect  mnnitioiMof  war,  andioonpab- 
lic  affain  were  like  a  sleeping  volcano. 

In  April,  177S,  Gage  had  three  ihoutand  Britiili  troop!  in  Boalon,  ivad;  to  np- 
port  the  governor  in  any  opprciBive  measure  which  ha  might  choose  to  waploy.  Ha 
fait  nneogy  concerning  somo  ammonition  and  stores  which  the  repabUeani  Lad 
gathered  at  Cooconl,  sixteen  miles  from  Boston,  and  on  the  night  of  the  cighMaDlk 
or  April,  ho  sent  out  a  secret  expedition  lo  destroy  them.  Vi^lant  patikita  ffM 
the  alarm,  and  when  tlie  ministerial  troops  approached  L«xingtoD,  a  fow  iniUa  fiOM 
Concord,  in  the  gray  of  early  morning,  they  found  serenty  determined  men  atandiag 
tipon  the  green,  reeily  to  oppose  them.  I'ilcoim,  the  leader  of  the  adTUMMd  coip^ 
ordered  them  to  lay  down  their  urms  and  disperse.  They  stood  firm.  The  Britiril 
fired.  A  skirmish  ensued,  and  several  of  the  citizens  were  kiLed  and  wonndcd.  Tbl 
British  then  went  on  to  Concord,  had  a  light  with  the  Americani  then,  nad  fladisf 
the  whole  country  rising,  retreated  lo  Boston,  with  groat  lost. 

t  laniel  Putnam  was  bom  in  Salem,  Huaachaietia,  oo  the  Mrenth  of  Jmaunj, 
1718,  andail'omfroi,  Connecticut,  lie  cultivated  land  during  utanj of  tbOBMlbtjMn 
of  his  life.  He  wu  appointed  to  thu  command  of  some  of  the  flnt  troop*  nimi  in  Om 
necticut  for  the  French  and  Indian  war  in  17S5,  and  during  tba  whola  of  Owt  ]■■( 
coDteit  he  n-as  distinguished  fur  bravery,  ia  the  wilds  of  northero  Now  Totk.  B» 
distinguished  himself  at  Banker  Hill,  at  tEte  bead  of  ConaeclicBt  troopt  Is  l77S^iad 


-  One  of  tike  most  urgent  appeals  for  assistance  that 
aver  emanated  £rom  the  American  headquarters  was  con- 
tained in  a  despatch  to  the  governor  of  Connecticut  It 
was  dated  from  thg  camp,  neav  the  North  rivery  in  the 
latter  years  of  the  war.* 

GoYcmor  Trumbull  was  alone  in  his  room  of  business ; 
0n  the  table  were  various  letters  and  despatches,  some 

a  iiir  days  afterward  was  appointed  bj  the  continental  Congreas  one  of  the  four 
mti(^geaaBnllB  of  the  grand  army.  He  lenred  his  conntiy  faithfallj  antll  1779, 
vtai  partial  paraljsi*  prostrated  him.  His  mind  preserred  lis  elastidty  aatQ  hb 
deaUi,  which  oocorred  aft  Brooklyn,  Connecticnt,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  1790, 
aft  the  age  of  serenty-two  years. 

•  This  despatdi  was  a  eircnlar  letter,  whidi  was  sent  to  the  goremors  U  each  of 
ghi  eaetflcn  states.  Ift  was  dated  aft  "New  Windsor,  10th  Ifay,  1781.*'  AiUr 
tiating  that  General  Heath  had  consented  to  vbit  the  Kew  England  states  to  "repre- 
aent  the  present  distresses  of  the  army  for  want  of  proTision,"  Ac,  Washington  said, 
*'I!raiii  the  post  at  Saratoga  to  that  of  Dobb's  feny  indosirf,  I  beliere  there  Is  not 
{kf  the  retnms  and  report  I  hare  reeeived)  at  this  moment  one  day's  supply  of  meat 
ibr  the  army  on  hand.  Onr  whole  dependence  for  this  artide  Is  on  the  eastetn 
;  their  resooroes,  I  am  persuaded,  are  ample.  To  request  and  uge  that  tiiey 
be  drawn  forth  regularly,  and  to  be  inforced  with  predsion  and  certainty,  what 
may  absolntely  be  depended  upon  through  the  campaign,  are  the  objects  of  this  ap- 
l^lcation. 

"  I  have  already  made  representations  to  the  states  of  the  want  of  provisions,  the 
distress  of  the  army,  and  the  innumerable  embarrassments  we  have  suffered  in  con- 
sequence ;  not  merely  once  or  twice,  but  have  reiterated  them  over  and  over  again. 
I  huTe  struggled  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability  to  keep  the  army  together,  but  it  will 
be  in  rain  without  the  effectual  assistance  of  the  states.  I  have  now  only  to  repeat 
the  alternative,  which  has  been  so  often  uiged,  that  supplies,  particularly  of  beef 
cattle,  must  be  speedily  and  regularly  provided,  or  our  posts  can  not  be  maintained, 
Bor  the  army  kept  in  the  field  much  bnger.  I  entreat  your  excellency,  that  this 
representation  may  be  received  in  the  serious  light  it  is  meant  and  deserves,  or  that 
I  may  stand  exculpated  from  the  dreadful  consequences,  which  must  otherwise  in- 
evitably follow  in  a  very  short  time." 

A  few  days  afterward,  Washington  hdd  a  conference  with  Rochambeau,  at 
Wcathersfield,  in  Connecticut,  and  from  that  place  he  wrote  another  urgent  circular 
letter.  In  his  Diary  of  the  twentieth  of  May,  he  wrote :  "  Had  a  good  deal  of  pri- 
vate conversation  with  Governor  Trumbull,  who  gave  it  to  me  as  his  opinion,  that  if 
any  important  offensive  operations  should  be  undertaken,  he  had  little  doubt  of  our 
obtaining  men  and  provisions  adequate  to  our  wants.  In  this  opinion  Colonel 
Wadsworth  and  others  concurred." 
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just  opened  and  othei*s  sealed  for  immediate  transmission ; 
a  cocked-liat,  of  the  cut  and  fashion  of  the  days  of  George 
TL,  the  governor  s  sole  insignia  of  office,  was  also  on  the 
table,  while  the  chief  magistrate  himself  was  busily  en- 
gaged in  writing. 

An  aid-de-camp  of  the  commander-in-chief  was  intro- 
duced, much  worn  and  "  travel  stained"  from  the  haste 
of  his  journey.     The  governor  rose,  and,  while  cordially 

welcoming  Colonel ,  inquired  after  the  health  of  his 

excellency,  and  what  news  from  the  army.  The  aid-de- 
camp replied  that  the  general  was  well,  and  the  news 
from  the  army  of  a  very  sombre  character,  and  presented 
a  letter.  The  letter  was  very  short  It  contained  an 
apology  from  Washington  for  having  applied  for  assist- 
ance where  it  had  been  so  often  and  so  liberally  rendered 
before,  but  continued  that  the  situation  of  the  army  was 
critical  in  the  extreme,  the  country  adjacent  to  the  camp 
being  completely  exhausted,  as  well  by  the  enemas  as 
by  his  own  foraging  parties ;  and  concluded  by  lamenting 
that,  unless  supplies  coidd  be  speedily  obtained,  he  should 
be  obliged  to  abandon  his  position,  and  fall  back  into  the 
interior  to  obtain  the  necessary  subsistence  for  the  troops. 

The  governor  pondered  for  a  moment  upon  the  con- 
tents of  the  letter,  then  rising,  and  cordially  grasping  the 
colonel  l)y  the  hand,  observed,  in  a  firm  yet  cheerful 
tone,  "When  you  return  to  camp,  bear  with  you,  my 
dear  sir,  my  love  and  duty  to  his  excellency,  and  say  to 
him  that  Ijrave  old  Connecticut,  patriotic  Connecticut^  is 
not  quite  exliausted,  but  for  every  barrel  of  provisions 
she  has  furnished  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  she  will  fumidi 
another,  and  yet  another,  to  the  same  glorious  cause :  say 
further,  that  on  such  a  day  our  teams  may  be  looked  for 
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<m  the  bank  of  the  North  river."    The  aid-de-camp  de* 
parted  rejoiciiig. 

And  now  the  patriot  became  ^  eveiy  inch''  the  execu* 
tive  officer.  From  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
resources  of  his  native  state^  he  knew  exactly  where 
those  resources  were  to  be  obtained,  and  their  facilities 
fiMT  transportation,  for  with  him  everything  was  done  by 
method  and  regularity.  His  orders  flew  in  all  directions. 
And  his  orders  were  obeyed. 

Meantime,  the  return  of  the  aid-de-camp  to  head- 
quarters with  intelligence  of  the  promised  supplies  dif' 
ftised  a  general  gladness  throughout  the  army.  When 
the  expected  day  arrived,  many  an  anxious  eye  was 
turned  to  the  road  leading  from  the  eastward  to  the 
landing  on  the  North  river.*  A  dust  is  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  presently  are  heard  the  cries  of  the  teamsters, 
urging  their  fine  oxen,  while  the  heavy-laden  wains  groan 
under  their  generous  burdens.  A  shout  rings  through 
the  American  camp,  and  the  commander-in-chief,  attend- 
ed by  his  officers,  ride  to  an  eminence  to  witness  the  ar- 
rival of  the  welcome  supplies. 

Governor  Trmnbull  had  two  sons  attached  to  the 
headquarters:  John,  the  distinguished  artist,  and  the 
lagt  of  the  edds-de^ampyif  and  Jonathan,  military  secre- 

•  Fiihkill  landing,  opposite  Newbnrgh. 

t  John  Tramboll  waa  born  in  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  in  Jane,  1756.    He  com- 
menced his  career  as  a  painter  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years.    He  had  been  grsdu-       y  > 
aled  at  Harvard  college  the  preyioos  year.    His  first  historical  composition,  the       /djC^ 
BaitUofCkama,  was  painted  in  1774.    At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Berolutionary     ^ 
war  he  entered  the  army  as  adjutant  of  the  first  Connecticut  regiment,  and  went  to 
r,  near  Boston.    Washington  heard  of  his  talent  for  drawing,  and  employed 
him  to  sketch  a  draught  of  the  enemy's  works.    His  success  commended  the  young 
painter  to  Washington,  and  in  August,  the  conmiander-in-chicf  appointed  him  his 
aid-de-camp.    In  1776  he  was  in  the  northern  department,  under  Gates.    The  fol- 
lowing year  he  left  the  army,  and  resumed  his  profession  at  Boston.    He  went  first 
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tary  to  the  commander-in-chief  at  the  siege  of  Yoik* 
town* 

Among  the  great  variety  of  persons  and  character  that 
were  to  be  foinid  from  time  to  time  at  and  about  the 
headquarters,  was  the  fimied  Captain  Molly,  already 
mentioned  in  the  chapter  on  the  Battle  op  Monmouth. 
After  her  heroic  achievements  at  the  battle  of  Monr 
month,  the  heroine  was  always  received  with  a  cordial 
welcome  at  lieadquartei's,  where  she  was  employed  in 
the  duties  of  the  household.  She  always  wore  an  ar- 
tilleryman's coat,  with  the  cocked-hat  and  feather,  the 
distinguishing  costume  of  Proctor's  artillery.  One  day 
the  chief  accosted  this  remarkable  woman,  while  she  waa 
engaged  in  washing  some  clothes,  pleasantly  observing : 
"  Well,  Captain  Molly,  are  you  not  almost  tired  of  this 
quiet  way  of  life,  and  longing  to  be  once  more  on  the 
field  of  battle?" — '^ Troth,  your  excellency,"  replied  the 
heroine,  "  and  ye  may  say  that ;  for  I  care  not  how  soon 

to  Paris,  and  then  to  London,  in  1780,  and  in  the  latter  city  placed  himNlf  under 
the  instruction  of  Benjamin  West.  The  political  sins  of  his  fkther  were  Tbited 
upon  his  licad.  On  suspicion  of  his  being  a  secret  rebel  agent,  he  was  im- 
prisoned ei^ht  months,  and  then  banished  from  the  kingdom,  West  and  Copley 
becoming  his  securities.  He  returned  liomo  in  January,  1782,  and  fomed  a 
connection  with  the  army,  as  aid  to  the  chief.  At  the  close  of  the  war  ha 
again  went  to  England,  where  ho  pursued  his  profession  with  zeal  for  wv^ 
ral  years.  Finally  he  contemplated  a  series  of  pictures  illustrative  of  American 
histor}'.  He  arrived  in  New  York  in  1789,  and  was  favored  with  sittings  bj  Wnril- 
ington  and  other  distinguished  men  of  the  Revolution.  Having  collected  miich  ma- 
teria], he  again  went  to  England,  as  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Jay,  the  Americaa  en- 
bassador.  He  returned  to  America  in  1804,  but  did  not  remain  long.  Hb  lived  in 
England  until  the  close  of  the  war  of  181 2-' 15,  and  then  came  home.  He  was  en- 
gaged to  paint  four  large  pictures  for  the  rotunda  of  tlie  new  federal  capitol. 
pictures  occupied  him  seven  years,  and  are,  Signers  of  the  Declaraiiimqfln 
the  Surrettder  of  Durrfoyne^  the  Surrender  at  Yorktoitm,  and  Waakingtmi  rmgnrng  kit 
Commission.  He  died  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  tenth  of  NoTember,  1M8^  is 
the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
*  See  note  on  page  174. 


I  have  another  dap  at  them  red-coats,  bad  luck  to  them." 

*  But  what  18  to  become  of  your  petticoats  m  such  an 
events  Captain  Molly  f — "Oh,  long  life  to  your  excel- 
lency, and  never  de  ye  mind  them  at  all  at  all,'*  continued 
liufl  intrepid  female.  "  Sure  and  it  is  only  in  the  artillery 
your  excellency  knows  that  I  would  sarve,  and  divil  a 
fear  but  the  smoke  of  the  cannon  will  hide  my  petti* 
toats." 

The  name  and  memory  of  headquarters  expired  not 
with  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  but  was  preserved  in  the 
Presidoliads  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia^*  where  hun- 
dreds of  the  war-worn  veterans  of  the  days  of  trial  re- 
paired, as  they  said,  to  headquarters^  to  pay  their  respects, 
and  inquire  after  the  health  of  his  excellency  and  the 
good  Lady  Washington.  All  were  made  welcome  and 
*Kndly  bid  to  stay  f  and  while  they  quaflfed  a  generous 
glass  to  the  health  of  their  beloved  chie^  the  triumphs 
of  Trenton  and  Princeton,  of  Monmouth  and  Yorktown, 

*  were  freshly  remembered." 

And  poor  Pat,  too,  reverently  with  hat  in  hand,  would 
approach  the  headquarters.  "  To  be  sure,  he  would  say, 
that  he  well  knew  his  excellency  had  no  time  to  spare 
to  the  likes  of  him.  He  just  called  to  inquire  after  his 
honor's  health,  long  life  to  him,  and  the  good  Lady 
Washington,  the  poor  soldier's  friend."  But,  taking  the 
steward  aside,  with  a  knowing  look,  would  observe: 
^  Now,  my  darlint,  if  his  excellency  should  happen  to  in- 

*  The  federal  Congress  held  its  first  session,  under  the  present  constitution,  in  the 
dlj  of  New  York,  where  Washington  was  inaugurated  president  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  thirtieth  of  April,  1789.  The  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  Philadel- 
phia in  1790,  the  Congress  assembling  there  on  the  first  Monday  in  December  of  that 
jear.  That  dty  continued  to  be  the  seat  of  government  until  the  year  1800,  when 
Ae  Congress  assembled  for  the  first  time  in  the  city  of  Washington. 
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quire  who  it  was  that  called,  just  tell  him  it  was  one  of 
ould  Mad  Anthony's  boys.  Hurrah  for  Ameriky  T  And 
repeating  the  shout  that  so  oflen  had  rang  above  the 
battle's  roar,  the  veteran  would  go  on  his  way  rejoicing. 
It  may  be,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  that  upon 
the  places  at  Morristown  and  the  Valley  Forge,  where 
the  soldier  of  liberty  erected  his  cheerless  hut^  the  domes 
and  spires  of  cities  may  arise  in  the  splendid  progress  of 
a  mighty  empire,  but  the  patriotic  American  of  that 
future  day,  proud  of  the  fame  of  the  Father  of  his  Country, 
and  glorying  in  the  recollections  of  America's  heroic  time, 
will  pass  by  the  palaces  of  pomp  and  power,  to  pay  hom- 
age to  the  mouldering  ruins  of  the  headquarters.* 

*  There  are  several  other  buildings,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  yet  itanding, 
that  were  ascd  as  headquarters  by  Washington.  The  best  preserved  of  them  an 
located  as  follows  :  near  Chad's  ford  on  the  Brandywine,  and  at  White  Marsh,  foor- 
teen  miles  from  Philadelphia,  in  Pennsylvania ;  the  Hopper  house,  four  miles  south 
of  the  Ramapo  Pass,  an  old  mansion  at  Rocky  nill,  where  his  farewell  addraia 
to  the  army  was  written,  in  New  Jersey ;  at  Tappan,  in  Rockland  coanty,  Qnaks 
Hill,  in  Duchess  county,  near  White  Plains,  and  at  Dobb's  ferry,  in  Westchester 
county;  and  at  No.  1  Broadway,  and  Madam  JumeVs  mansion  near  Fort  Wash- 
ington, on  York  or  Manhattan  island,  in  the  state  of  New  York. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

BITSTERIES  OF  THE  REVOLUTION.* 

Tte  AmBXOAir  Caxt  nr  Nxw  JnraT— A  Nioht  Bosks  —  Appsakahcb  or  ▲  SnAiron— 
▲  ClbbiOtmav  nsKB  AH  ImsBTixw  WRB  Wjjhxhotox — Hit  Admhuov  to  ms  Pbmbvos 
or  ns  Csixr — Wabhimotom  Wakxvd  ooKOKsiriifO  Oxitsbal  Chaslis  Lsx — Dootob 
Omnrm— OovDuoT  or  OnrsBALLsa  atICokiiovth— BrmroTON  AHDSsoxBrSsBTXos— 
Thb  Quakss  Loax— BxymoTox  FAirnnrL— SoLvnox  or  xhs  MnrssT  —  WAiHurarox 
AJTD  BxmraTOH— SsoBST  Ihtkbtikw  —  RiYnfqTow*B  Maithsbs  —  Am  oust  or  Ssossr  Sxs- 
▼lOB  MonT  uuD— Its  Talov  to  tbs  Commr. 

It  was  Saturday  night,  the  twenty-seventh  of  June, 
1778.  when  the  American  army,  after  a  toilsome  march 
in  a  tropical  heat,  halted  for  rest  and  refreshment  in  the 
county  of  Monmouth,  New  Jersey.f  The  weary  soldiers 
were  gathered  in  groups,  some  preparing  the  evening 
meal,  while  others,  exhausted  by  their  march,  threw 
themselves  on  the  ground  to  seek  repose.  The  short 
night  of  June  was  waning,  the  watch-fires  burned  dimly, 
and  silence  reigned  around.  Not  so  at  headquarters-J 
There  lights  were  seen,  while  the  chief,  seated  at  a  table, 
wrote  or  dictated  despatches,  which  were  folded  and 
directed  by  aid-de-camp  and  secretaries,  while  near  at 
hand  were  expresses,  seated  like  statues  upon  their 
drowsy  horses,  awaiting  orders;  and  ever  and  anon  an 
officer  would  approach  them  with  the  words,  "  This  for 

*  Published  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  on  tho  twenty-second  of  February,  1856. 
t  See  note  on  page  21 1 . 

X  The  American  army  was  encamped  that  night  upon  tho  Manatapan  creek,  be- 
tween Cranberry  and  Englishtown,  a  few  miles  from  Monmouth  courthouse. 

19 
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Mujor-General ;  ride  with  speed  and  spare  not  the 

spur ; "  and  in  a  moment  the  horseman  would  difiappear 
in  the  surrounding  gloom.  Suddenly  a  stranger  appeared 
on  the  scene.  He  wore  no  martial  costiune,  neither  had 
he  the  measured  tread  of  the  soldier ;  in  truth  his  appear- 
ance w^as  anything  hut  miUiaire.  On  being  challenged 
by  the  sentinel,  he  answered,  '*  Doctor  GriflSth,  chaplain 
and  surgeon  in  the  Virginia  Ime,  on  business  highly  im- 
portant with  the  commander-in-chief."  The  cry  of  ^  Of- 
ficer of  the  guard !"  brought  forth  that  functionary,  so 
necessary  a  personage  in  a  night  camp.*  The  officer 
shook  his  head,  and  waving  his  hand  said,  "  No,  sir,  no ; 
impossible ;  intensely  engaged ;  my  orders  positive ;  can't 
be  seen  on  any  account."  The  reverend  gentleman 
quailed  not,  but  said  to  the  officer  who  barred  his  poa- 
sage,  "  Present,  sir,  my  humble  duty  to  his  excellency, 
and  say  that  Doctor  Griffith  waits  upon  him  with  secret 
and  important  intelligence,  and  craves  an  audience  of 
only  five  minutes'  duration." 

The  high  respect  in  which  the  clergy  of  the  American 
army  w\is  held  by  Washington  was  known  to  every  officer 
and  soldier  in  its  ranks.  This,  together  with  the  impos- 
ing nature  of  the  chaplain's  visit,  induced  the  officer  of 
the  guard  to  enter  the  headquarters  and  report  the  d^ 
cumstance  to  the  general.  He,  quickly  returning,  ushered 
the  chaplain  into  the  presence  of  the  commander-in-chief 

Washington,  still  with  pen  in  hand,  received  his  mid- 
night visiter  courteously,  when  Griffith  observed ;  ^  The 
nature  of  the  communication  I  am  about  to  make  to 
your  excellency  must  be  my  apology  for  disturbing  you 
at  this  hour  of  the  night.    While  I  am  not  permitted  to 

*  Officer  of  tho  Life-Guard. 
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divulge  the  names  of  the  authorities  from  whom  I  have 
obtained  my  information,  I  can  assure  you  they  are  of 
the  very  first  order,  whether  in  point  of  character  or 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  American  independence.  I 
have  sought  this  interview  to  warn  your  excellency 
against  the  conduct  of  Major-General  Lee  in  to-morrow's 
battle.  My  duty  is  fulfilled,  and  I  go  now  to  pray  to  the 
God  of  battles  for  success  to  our  arms,  and  that  he  may 
always  have  your  excellency  in  his  holy  keeping."  The 
chaplain  retired,  the  oificer  of  the  guard  (by  signal  from 
the  chief)  accompanying  the  reverend  gentleman  to  the 
line  of  the  sentinels.  Doctor  Griffith  survived  the  war 
and  became  rector  of  a  parish  in  which  Washington  wor- 
shipped. He  was  elected  first  bishop  of  Virginia  under 
the  new  regime,  but  was  never  consecrated.  He  sickened 
and  died  in  Philadelphia,  in  1789.  He  was  a  ripe  scholar, 
a  pious  minister,  and  an  ardent  enthusiast  in  the  cause  of 
American  independence.* 


*  Reverend  David  Griffith  was  a  native  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  was  edu- 
cated partly  there  and  partly  in  England,  for  the  medical  profession.  He  took 
hia  degrees  in  London,  returned  to  America,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  l^is  pro- 
fession in  the  interior  of  New  York,  about  the  year  1763.  Having  resolved  to 
enter  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  he  went  to  London  in  the 
year  1770,  and  there,  on  the  nineteenth  of  August,  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Terrick. 
He  was  a  missionary  in  West  Jersey  for  a  while,  and  at  the  close  of  1771,  became 
rector  of  Shelbnme  parish,  in  Loudon  county,  Virginia.  In  1776  he  entered  the 
military  service  as  chaplain  to  the  third  Virginia  regiment,  and  continued  in  that 
position  until  some  time  in  the  year  1780,  when  he  became  rector  of  Christ  church, 
Alexandria.  There  he  remained  until  his  death,  in  1789.  During  a  large  portion 
of  that  time  Washington  was  his  parishoner,  and  Doctor  Griffith  frequently  visited 
Mount  Vernon  as  a  welcome  guest  He  was  chosen  bishop  of  Virginia  in  1786, 
bat  such  was  the  depressed  state  of  the  church  in  that  diocese,  that  funds  sufficient 
to  defray  his  expenses  to  London,  to  receive  consecration,  could  not  be  raised.  He 
resigned  all  claims  to  the  office  in  May,  1789,  and  while  attending  the  general  con- 
vention of  the  church  at  Philadelphia,  a  few  weeks  later,  died  at  the  house  of  Bishop 
White. 
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When  the  warning  became  known  in  the  army  it 
created  many  conjectures  as  to  the  sources  from  whence 
the  chaplain  acquired  his  information.  Nothing  ever 
transpired^  and  the  secret  died,  while  the  mystery  re- 
mains to  the  present  time.* 

The  conduct  of  General  Lee  in  the  battle  of  Mon> 
mouth  very  fairly  justified  the  warning  of  the  chaplain. 
It  is  certain  that  that  brave  and  skilful  commander  had 
no  leaning  toward  the  enemy,  but  it  is  thought  that  he 
expected,  by  throwing  things  into  confusion,  to  lessen 
the  merits  of  AVashington  in  the  public  estimation,  for 
he  aspired  to  be  the  commander  of  the  army.f 

*  The  author  of  these  Recollections  received  the  foregoing  account  of  the  warning 
given  to  Washington  by  Doctor  Griffith,  from  Colonel  Nicholas,  of  Vii^nia,  who 
«Tas  an  officer  of  the  Life-Guard  at  that  time. 

t  The  charity  for  Lee  expressed  by  the  author  of  these  Recdlection$  is  not  justified 
by  recent  revelations.  Lee  undoubtedly  entertained  treasonable  desig:iis  at  that 
moment.  That  he  had  held  treasonable  intercourse  with  the  enemy  previona  to  tbii 
time,  his  own  hand^Titing  bears  testimony.  That  proof  is  in  the  form  of  a  nuuiB- 
script  of  eight  foolscap  pages,  in  I^c's  own  peculiar  handwriting,  prepared  while  he 
was  a  prisoner  in  New  York,  and  dated  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  March,  1777,  in 
which  he  submits  to  Lord  and  Sir  William  Howe,  a  plan  for  the  easy  snbjagatkm  of 
the  colonies.  It  is  endorsed  in  the  known  handwriting  of  Lord  Howe's  secrotarj^— 
"  Plan  of  Mr.  Lee,  1777."  In  it  Lee  professed  to  desire  a  cessation  of  bloodahed, 
as  he  considered  tlie  issue  doubtful.  His  plan  was  to  dissolve  the  system  of  resist 
once  which  centered  in  the  government  of  Congress.  He  regarded  that  system  as 
depending  chiefly  upon  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  Maiyland,  and  Virginia ;  and 
his  plan  looked  to  the  reduction  or  submission  of  Maryland,  and  the  prereating 
Virginia  from  furnishing  aid  to  the  army  then  in  New  Jersey,  and  thus  to  dissohe 
the  whole  machinery  of  resistance.  He  proposed  an  expedition  against  New  Eng- 
land, so  as  to  keep  the  inhabitants  there  at  home,  and  make  it  an  easy  matter  to 
hold  possession  of  New  York  and  the  Jerseys.  He  suggested  that,  simnltaiieoasly 
with  this  movement  eastward,  a  considerable  force  should  be  sent  up  the  Chesapeake 
bay,  to  lund  at  and  take  possession  of  Annapolis,  and  march  into  the  interior  of 
Maryland  as  far  as  Queen  Anno.  Another  was  to  be  despatched  up  the  Potomae, 
and  take  possession  of  Alexandria,  when  the  two  invading  armiea  might  Ibnn  a 
junction ;  while  a  third  should  ascend  the  Delaware  and  capture  Philadelphia.  The 
middle  states  would  now  be  in  subjection,  and  New  England  and  the  sontheni  stfttes 
would  be  too  wide  apart  to  act  in  efficient  concert.    These  things  aecompUshsd, 
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The  interview  between  Washington  and  Lee,  and  the 
chivahic  enthusiasm  of  Colonel  Hamilton  on  that  occa- 
sion, have  been  already  described  in  our  accoimt  of  that 
battle. 

Of  all  the  mysteries  that  occurred  in  the  American 
Revolution,  the  employment  of  Rivington,  editor  of  the 
Royal  Gazette,  in  the  secret  service  of  the  American 
commander  is  the  most  astounding.^ 

and  the  lystem  of  resistance  dismembered,  all  that  woold  be  necessary,  to  insnre  a 
complete  tubjagation  of  the  revolted  states  to  the  crown,  would  be  the  issuing  of 
proclamations  of  pardon  to  all  who  should  desert  the  republican  standard,  and  return 
to  their  allegiance  to  King  Geoige. 

With  such  evidence  of  his  treason,  it  is  easy  to  interpret  much  in  the  conduct  of 
Lee  which  has  puzzled  the  historian  and  the  student  of  our  history.  By  the  light  of 
this  evidence  we  may  easily  explain  his  conduct  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Washington, 
in  the  Autumn  of  1776,  until  his  disgraceful  retreat  on  the  field  of  Monmouth — his 
tardy  movements  in  New  Jersey,  when  earnestly  appealed  to  by  Washington ;  his 
repeated  disobedience  of  orders ;  his  capture  by  a  small  party  of  British  light-horse 
in  New  Jersey ;  his  provision  with  a  suit  of  rooms  in  the  City  hall.  New  York, 
while  a  prisoner,  and  his  great  intimacy  with  the  British  officers  there ;  his  refusal 
at  first  to  take  the  required  oath  of  allegiance  at  Valley  Forge ;  his  intimations  of 
the  intended  movements  of  the  enemy  (according  to  the  suggestions  of  his  plan), 
when  they  were  about  to  evacuate  Philadelphia ;  liis  opposition  to  any  attack  on  Sir 
Henry  Clinton ;  and  his  conduct  on  the  field  of  Monmouth.  The  document  con- 
taining the  evidences  of  his  treason  was  discovered  at  the  close  of  1857,  among 
some  papers  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  offered  for  sale  in 
New  York.  I  first  perused  it  on  the  second  of  January,  1858.  It  soon  afterward 
became  the  possession  of  Professor  Greorge  H.  Moore,  librarian  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society ;  and  this,  and  other  circumstantial  evidences  of  Lee*s  treason, 
were  first  mode  known  to  the  world  by  that  gentleman  in  a  paper  read  by  him  before 
that  society  in  June  following. 

*  James  Rivington  was  a  native  of  London,  well  educated,  and  of  pleasing  deport- 
ment. He  came  to  America  in  the  year  1 760,  and  established  a  bookstore  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  following  year  he  opened  one  near  the  foot  of  Wall  street,  in  New 
York,  where  he  established  a  paper  called  the  Royal  Gazetteer ^  in  1773.  It  was  after- 
wards entitled  the  Royal  Gazette.  He  took  the  ministerial  side  in  politics  when  the 
Revolution  broke  out,  and  became  very  obnoxious  to  the  republicans,  whom  he 
abused  without  stint.  In  the  autumn  of  1775,  a  company  of  Connecticut  light-horse, 
led  by  Captain  Isaai  Sears  of  New  York,  entered  the  city  at  noonday,  proceeded  to 
Rivington's  printing  establishment,  placed  a  guard  with  fixed  bayonets  around  it, 
put  all  his  types  into  bags,  destroyed  his  press  and  other  apparatus,  and  then  in  the 
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The  time  that  this  remarkable  coimection  took  place 
is  of  coui'ii'e  unknown.  There  is  much  probability  that  it 
may  liave  commenced  as  early  as  the  closing  of  the 
campaign  of  177G,  as  it  is  known  that  about  that  period 
Robert  Morris  borrowed  of  a  Quaker  five  hundred  guineas 
in  gold  for  the  secret  service  of  Washington's  army,  and 
that  intelligence  of  vital  and  vast  importance  was  obtained 
from  the  disbursement  of  the  Quaker  loan. 

The  worthy  Quaker  said  to  Morris :  "  How  can  I, 
friend  Robert,  who  am  a  man  of  peace,  lend  thee  money 
for  the  purposes  of  war  ?  Friend  George  is,  I  believe,  a 
good  man  and  fighting  in  a  good  cause ;  but  I  am  op- 
posed to  fighting  of  any  sort."  Morris,  however,  soon 
managed  to  quiet  old  broadbrim's  scruples :  the  gold  was 
dug  up  from  his  garden  and  handed  over  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, whose  application  of  it  to  the  secret  ser- 
vice produced  the  happiest  effects  upon  the  cause  of  the 
Revolution  in  that  critical  period  of  our  destiny.* 

some  order,  cheered  by  the  shouts  of  the  pleased  popalacc,  and  tho  tanc  of  Yaakiee 
Doodle,  left  tho  city.  RiviDgton  then  went  to  England.  When,  the  following  jew, 
the  British  took  possession  of  New  York,  Rivington  returned.  In  October,  1777,  he 
was  appointed  "king^s  printer"  in  that  city,  and  resumed  the  pnblicatioa  of  bU 
paper,  semi-weekly.  After  tlic  war,  his  business  declined,  and  he  lived  in  compum^ 
tive  poverty  until  July  1 802,  when  ho  died,  at  the  age  of  seventy^eight  jean.  A 
portrait  of  Rivington,  from  a  painting  by  Stuart,  may  bo  found  in  Louinjf9  iFTeU- 
Book  of  the  Revolution. 

*  *'  This  story,"  says  the  author  of  these  Readlections,  in  a  note,  "  was  no  mjitery 
in  Philadelphia  sixty-five  years  ago,  when  the  man  of  peace  was  then  liTUig,  per 
fectly  well  known  and  deser\'edly  esteemed,  and  enjoying  the  peace,  libertj,  and  bqh 
pinoss  which  his  gold  had  contributed  to  accomplish  for  his  native  land.** 

Another  transaction  of  a  similar  character,  but  on  a  larger  scale,  ii  related  apon 
good  authority.  After  the  capture  of  the  Hessians  at  Trenton,  and  diipoiitioa  of 
them  in  Pennsylvania,  Washington  resolved  to  recross  theDelawaro  and  occapjtha 
field  of  his  conquest.  But  the  term  of  enlistment  of  many  of  hxf  troops  was  aboat 
to  expire.  To  retain  them  he  olfered  a  bounty,  to  be  paid  in  specie,  and  ha  mpgXmA 
to  Robert  Morris  for  tho  metal,  the  credit  of  Congress  being  too  low  at  thai  tfane  to 
offer  it  OS  security  to  the  lender.    Morris  received  the  application  joit  at  «Tmiiig 
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Rivington  proved  faithful  to  his  bargaro,  and  often 
would  intelligence  of  great  importance,  gleaned  in  con- 
vivial moments  at  Sir  William's,  or  Sir  Henry^s  table,*  be 
in  the  American  camp  before  the  convivialists  had  slept 
off  the  effects  of  their  wine. 

The  business  of  the  secret  service  was  so  well  man- 
aged that  even  a  suspicion  never  arose  as  to  the  medium 
through  which  intelligence  of  vast  importance  was  con- 
tinually being  received  in  the  American  camp  from  the 
very  headquarters  of  the  British  army;  and,  had  sus- 
picion arose,  the  king's  printer  would  probably  have 
been  the  last  man  suspected,  for  dining  the  whole  of  his 
connection  with  the  secret  service  his  Royal  Gazette 
literally  piled  abuse  of  every  sort  upon  the  American 
general  and  the  cause  of  America.f 

He  knew  not  where  to  apply  for  the  money,  and  with  a  desponding  spirit  he  left  his 
ooimting-rooni  late  in  the  evening,  masing  upon  the  subject.  He  met  a  wealthy 
Quaker  neighbor,  and  made  known  to  him  his  wants.  "  Robert/'  he  said,  "  what 
secnrity  canst  thou  give?" — "My  note  and  my  honor,"  replied  Morris.  "Thou 
shalt  have  it,"  was  the  quick  response ;  and  a  few  hours  later,  Morris  wrote  to 
Washington  :  "  I  was  up  early  this  morning  to  despatch  a  supply  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars  to  your  excellency.  It  gives  me  pleasure  that  you  have  engaged  the  troops 
to  continue ;  and,  if  further  occasional  supplies  of  money  are  necessary,  you  may 
depend  on  my  exertions,  either  in  a  public  or  private  capacity."  Thus  strengthened, 
Washington  turned  his  face  toward  the  enemy. 

The  Quakers,  as  advocates  of  peace,  were  opposed  to  the  war,  and  were  among 
the  most  determined  loyalists  throughout  the  Revolution.  And  that  loyalty  to  the 
king  was  not  always  passive,  but  with  glaring  inconsistency  with  their  professions, 
some  of  them,  in  Philadelphia,  aided  the  British  troops  in  their  efforts  to  crush  the 
rebellion,  so  called.  To  such  an  extent  did  they  exert  an  influence  against  the 
patriou,  that  Congress  thought  it  advisable  to  recommend  the  several  states  to  keep 
a  watch  upon  their  movements.  Several  leading  Quakers  were  banished  from  Phila- 
delphia in  1777;  and  in  November,  1778,  John  Roberts  and  Abraham  Carlisle, 
Quakers,  who  were  found  guilty  of  affording  secret  aid  to  the  enemy,  were  hanged. 

*  Sir  William  Howe  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

t  Never  was  an  editor  more  unscrupulous  in  dofamhig  his  opponents,  than  Riving- 
ton. He  paid  no  regard  to  truth  or  decency,  but  belabored  the  whigs  with  all  his 
might.    He  was  most  cordially  hated  by  the  republicans,  and  their  writers  even 
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In  1783  this  remarkable  mystery  was  solved.  When 
Washington  entered  New  York  a  conqueror,  on  the  evar 
cuation  by  the  British  forces  *  he  said  one  morning  to 
two  of  his  ofl&cers :  "  Suppose,  gentlemen,  we  walk  down 
to  Rivington's  bookstore ;  he  is  said  to  be  a  very  pleas- 
ant kind  of  a  fellow "  Amazed,  as  the  officers  were,  at 
the  idea  of  visiting  such  a  man,  they  of  course  prepared 
to  accompany  the  chief  When  arrived  at  the  bookstore, 
Rivington  received  his  visiters  with  great  politeness ;  for 
he  was  indeed  one  of  the  most  elegant  gentlemen  and 
best  bred  men  of  the  age.     Escorting  the  party  into  a 

after  tho  war,  never  spared  him  when  an  opportunity  offered  to  lash  him.  Philip 
Frcncaa,  one  of  the  bards  of  the  Revolution,  gave  him  manj  a  hard  hit  In  a  poon 
entitled  RivingtotCa  Reflections,  he  thus  referred  to  the  editor's  mendacitj  when 
making  him  say,  at  the  close  of  the  war  : — 

"  For  what  have  I  done  when  we  come  to  consider, 
But  sold  my  commodities  to  the  best  bidder  ? 
If  I  offered  to  lie  for  the  sake  of  a  post, 
Was  I  to  be  blamed  if  the  king  offered  most  ? 
The  king's  royal  printer !— Five  handrod  a-year ! 
Between  you  and  mo  'twas  a  handsome  affair : 
Who  would  not  for  that  give  matters  a  stretch, 
And  lie  backward  and  forward,  and  carry  and  fetch." 

*  A  preliminary  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Cheat 
was  signed  at  Paris  on  the  thirtieth  of  November,  1782,  and  a  deffnitiTe  treatj 
signed  at  the  same  place  by  American  and  English  commissioners,  on  the  third  of 
September,  1783.  In  that  treaty,  England  acknowledged  tho  independence  of  tlw 
United  States.  By  previous  arrangement,  tho  British  army,  which  had  oceopied 
New  York  seven  years,  was  to  leave  it  on  tho  twenty-fifth  of  November,  1 783.  On 
the  morning  of  that  day — a  cold,  frosty,  but  clear  and  brilliant  morning — the  Amop- 
ican  troops,  under  General  Knox,  who  had  come  down  from  West  Point,  and  en- 
camped at  Harlem,  marched  to  the  Bowery  lane,  and  halted  at  the  junction  of  Ihe 
present  Third  avenue  and  Bowery.  Knox  was  accompanied  by  Geoi^  ClintOD, 
the  governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  with  all  the  principal  civil  officeri.  Thoe 
they  remained  until  about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  British  left  their 
posts  and  marched  to  Whitehall  (near  the  South  ferry  to  Brooklyn)  to  embeik. 
The  American  troops,  accompanied  by  Washington,  followed,  and  befiwe  time 
o'clock  General  Knox  took  formal  possession  of  Fort  George,  amid  the  acdamiitioiM 
of  thousands  of  emancipated  freemen,  and  the  roar  of  artillery  upon  the  BeMeij. 
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parlor,  he  begged  the  officers  to  be  seated,  and  then  said 
to  the  chie^  "  Will  your  excellency  do  me  the  honor  to 
step  into  the  adjoining  room  for  a  moment  that  I  may 
dxow  you  a  list  of  the  agricvttural  tvorks  I  am  about  to 
order  out  firom  London  for  your  special  use?'  They 
retired  The  locks  on  the  doors  of  the  houses  in  New 
York  more  than  threescore  years  ago  were  not  so  good 
88  now.  The  door  of  Kivington's  private  room  closed 
very  imperfectly  and  soon  became  ajar,  when  the  officers 
distinctly  heard  the  chinking  of  two  heavy  purses  of 
gold  as  they  were  successively  placed  on  a  table.* 

The  party  soon  returned  from  the  inner-room,  when 
Rivington  pressed  upon  his  guests  a  glass  of  Madeira, 
which  he  assured  them  was  a  prime  article,  having  im- 
ported it  himself,  and  it  having  received  the  approbation 
of  Sir  Henry  and  the  most  distinguished  hon  vivarda  of 
the  British  army.f 

*  Rivington's  method  of  conyeying  iDtelligence  to  Washington  was  ingenious. 
He  published  books  of  varioas  kinds,  and  bj  means  of  these  he  carried  on  his 
treuoDabie  correspondence.  He  wrote  his  secret  billets  opon  thin  paper,  and  bound 
them  in  the  cover  of  a  book,  which  he  always  managed  to  sell  to  those  spies  of  Wash- 
ington, who  were  constantly  visiting  New  York,  and  who,  he  knew,  would  carry  the 
Tolumea  directly  to  the  headquarters  of  the  army.  The  men  employed  in  this  spe- 
cial service  were  ignorant  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  it. 

t  Bivington  was  a  high  liver  when  his  pecuniary  means  would  allow  him  the  in- 
dulgence. He  was  a  fine-looking,  portly  man,  and  dressed  in  the  extreme  of  fashion 
—curled  and  powdered  hair,  claret-colored  coat,  scarlet  waistcoat  trimmed  with  gold 
lace,  buckskin  breeches,  and  top-boots.  He  always  kept  a  stock  of  choice  wines  on 
hand,  with  which  to  regale  his  friends.  A  good  anecdote  connected  with  his  wine 
was  related  by  Rivington  himself.  He  had  soundly  abused  Colonel  Ethan  Allen, 
while  he  was  a  prisoner,  and  the  leader  of  the  Green-Mountain  Boys  swore  ho  would 
"  lick  Rivington  the  first  opportunity  he  had."  When  Allen  was  released  from  the 
provost  jail,  he  went  directly  toward  Rivington's  office  to  execute  his  oath.  Riving- 
ton's  deik  saw  him  coming,  and  went  up  stairs  to  warn  his  master,  the  loyal  editor 
having  already  been  informed  of  the  irate  colonel's  intentions.  "  I  was  sitting,"  said 
Bivington,  "  after  a  good  dinner,  alone,  with  my  bottle  of  Madeira  before  me,  when 
I  heard  an  unusual  noise  in  the  street,  and  a  huzza  from  the  boys.    I  was  in  the 
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The  visiters  now  rose  to  depart  Rivingtoiiy  on  ta- 
king leave  of  the  chief,  whom  he  escorted  to  the  door, 
said :  ^-  Your  excellency  may  rely  upon  my  especial  atr 
tention  being  given  to  tlie  agricultural  tccrkSj  which,  on 
their  arrival,  will  be  immediately  forwarded  to  Mount 
Venion,  where  I  trust  they  will  contribute  to  your  grati- 
fication amid  the  shades  of  domestic  retirement"  Eiv- 
ington  remained  for  several  years  in  New  York  after  the 
peace  of  1783.  It  was  the  general  opinion  at  that  time, 
that  if  Kivington  had  been  closely  pressed  on  tha  deli- 
cate subject  of  the  secret  service,  characters  of  greater 
calibre  might  have  appeared  on  the  tapis  than  the  king's 
printer* 

second  story,  and,  stcp])ing  to  the  window,  saw  a  tall  fig:arc  in  tarnuhed  regimentals 
with  a  large  cocked  hat  and  an  enormous  long  sword,  followed  by  a  crowd  of  bojl, 
who  occasionally  cheered  him  with  huzzas,  of  which  he  seemed  insensible.  He  ctma 
up  to  my  door  and  stopped.  I  could  see  no  more.  My  heart  told  me  it  was  Ethaa 
Allen.  I  shut  down  my  window,  and  retired  behind  my  table  and  bottle.  I  was 
certain  the  hour  of  reckoning  had  come.  There  was  no  retreat.  Mr.  Staples,  my 
clerk,  came  in  paler  than  ever,  and  clasping  his  hands,  said,  '  Master,  he  is  come  !* 
'  I  know  it.'  '  lie  entered  the  store,  and  asked  "  if  James  Rivington  lired  there." 
I  answered,  "  Yes,  sir."  "  Is  he  at  home  V*  **  I  will  go  and  see,  sir,"  I  said;  *and 
now,  master,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  There  he  is  in  the  store,  and  the  boys  peeping  at 
him  from  the  street.'  I  had  made  np  my  mind.  I  looked  at  the  bottle  of  Madein^— 
possibly  took  a  glass.  '  Show  him  up,'  said  I ;  '  and  if  such  Bladeira  can  not  mol- 
lify him,  he  must  be  harder  than  adamant.'  There  was  a  fearfol  moment  of  sni- 
pense.  I  heard  him  on  the  stairs,  his  long  sword  clanking  at  e?erj  step.  In  be 
stalked.  '  Is  your  name  James  Rivington  V  *  It  is,  sir,  and  no  man  conld  be  move 
happy  than  I  am  to  see  Colonel  Ethan  Allen.'  '  Sir,  I  haye  come—'  '  Not  an- 
other word,  my  dear  colonel,  until  you  have  taken  a  seat  and  a  glass  of  old  liadena.' 
'But  sir,  I  don't  think  it  proper — '  '  Not  another  word,  colonel.  Taste  this  wine; 
I  have  had  it  in  glass  for  ten  years.  Old  wine,  you  know,  unless  it  is  originally 
sound,  never  improves  by  age.'  Ue  took  the  gloss,  swallowed  the  wine,  imacfced 
his  lips,  and  shook  his  head  approvingly.  *  Sir,  I  come — '  '  Not  another  word 
until  you  have  taken  another  glass,  and  then,  my  dear  colonel,  we  will  talk  of  old 
affairs,  and  I  have  some  droll  events  to  detail.'  In  short,  we  finished  two  bottles  of 
Madeira,  and  parted  as  good  friends  as  if  we  never  had  cause  to  be  otherwise." 

*  When  the  loyalists  of  New  York  fled  to  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  eTacnation  of  the 
city  by  the  British,  Rivington,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  remained.    This  Cut 
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When  the  famous  Biviiigton  espionage  became  known 
tiliere  were  many  speculations  as  to  the  amount  paid  for 
the  secret  service.  Some  went  so  fiur  as  to  calculate 
how  many  guineas  the  capacious  pockets  of  an  officer^s 
coat  made  in  the  old  fashion  would  contain.  The  general 
result  was  that^  including  the  quakefs  loan  and  pay- 
ments made  up  to  the  final  payment  in  full,  made  by  the 
chief  in  person,  firom  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred 
guineas  would  be  a  pretty  fair  estimate. 

It  was  a  cheap,  a  dog  cheap  bargain ;  for,  although 
gold  was  precious  in  the  days  of  the  continental  currency, 
yet  the  gold  paid  for  the  secret  service  was  of  inestim- 
able  value,  when  it  is  remembered  how  much  it  contri- 
buted to  the  safety  and  success  of  the  army  of  indepen- 
dence. 

pvntod  thoM  nnaoqiudiited  with  his  career  during  the  war.  Othen,  not  a  tenth 
pari  as  obaozioas  to  the  republicans  as  he,  were  driren  awaj.  In  his  secret  treason 
is  the  solution  of  the  mystery.  The  facts  above  related  are  giren  bj  the  aathor  of 
diese  ReeoUeetioMf  he  says,  "  on  the  authority  of  General  Henry  Lee,  who  had  them 
fntm  one  of  the  officers  who  accompanied  Washington  in  his  visit  to  Rivington." 
I  received  substantially  the  same  facts,  a  few  years  ago,  from  the  late  Senator  Hun- 
ter^  of  Hunter's  island,  Westchester  county,  New  York,  who  heard  them  from  the 
lips  of  a  British  admiral. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THE   INDIAN   PROPHECY* 

WABniiroTON^s  JouKNKT  TO  TUP.  Kaxawiia  niTEs  i!<r  1770— FoKMS  ▲  Camp  gx  m  Baihu— 
Abuxdakck  or  Qa.uk  tiieke  — Vihited  kt  a  Trades  and  a  Pabtt  or  IxDiAira— Fur  Lh 
naviKW  wrra  xnEif  —  Tub  India!!  Sachem's  MiseioN  — Hu  gseat  RsvxBssroB  roBCounm 
WAsniKGTON  — Speech  of  the  Indian  Sachev  —  IIib  Heuabk able  Pkophsct — InEimr 
UPON  THE  Company  — Depabtubr  of  the  Savages  —  Doctob  Jamsb  Cbaxk— Hib  Fars  nr 
tub  Pbopuecy-  Scene  at  tub  Battle  of  Monmoutu  —  Coloxel  Tuokab  Haktlxt. 

It  was  in  1770,  that  Colonel  Washington,  accompanied 
by  Doctor  James  Craik,  and  a  considerable  party  of 
hunters,  woodsmen,  and  others,  proceeded  to  the  Elan- 
awha  with  a  view  to  explore  the  country,  and  make  8iu»- 
veys  of  extensive  and  valuable  bodies  of  lands.f    At  that 

*  This  was  first  published  in  the  Philadelphia  United  States  Gatette,  on  Aa 
twenty-seventh  of  May,  1826. 

t  The  oflieers  and  soldiers  who  accompanied  Washington  in  the  expedition  agaiDit 
the  French,  on  the  Ohio,  in  1754,  were  promised  grants  of  land  in  the  fertile  regSoni 
of  the  great  Kanawha,  where  it  empties  into  the  Ohio.  These  lands  were  fonaally 
granted  that  year,  by  an  order  in  council  of  the  British  government,  and  a  proHiWi 
tion  by  Governor  Dinwiddle,  but  on  account  of  the  continuance  of  a  state  of  war, 
they  were  not  located,  and  actual  possession  given,  until  many  years  afterwaid.  In 
1770  a  company  in  Ix)ndon  solicited  a  grant  of  land  within  the  proposed  boondaries 
of  wliich  nearly  all  of  the  promised  bounty  land  lay.  Washington  at  once  took  the 
matter  in  hand,  as  the  champion  of  the  soldier  about  to  be  wronged.  He  first  laid 
before  Governor  Botetourt  a  history  of  the  claim,  and  entered  a  strong  protest  sigaiait 
the  proposed  grant  to  the  English  company,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  celebrated 
Horace  Walpole.  He  was  successful  in  his  defence  of  the  soldier's  rights,  and  that 
nothing  essential  to  their  interests  should  bo  left  undone,  he  resolved  to  tisIi  the 
region  under  consideration,  and  select  the  best  tracts  of  land  for  himself  and  hb 
companions-in-arms ;  and  on  the  fifth  of  October,  1770,  accompanied  by  his  friend 
and  neighbor,  Doctor  Craik,  with  three  negro  attendants,  he  left  Mount  Vernon  fior 
the  Ohio.    His  Diary,  kept  during  this  journey  to  tlie  wilderness  and  back,  whkh 
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time  of  day,  the  Kanawha  was  several  hundred  miles  re- 
mote from  the  frontier  settlements,  and  only  accessible 
b J  Indian  paths,  which  wound  through  the  passes  of  the 
mountains. 

In  those  wild  and  imfrequented  regions,  the  party 
formed  a  camp  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  consisting  of 
rudely-constructed  wigwams  or  shelters,  from  which  they 
issued  to  explore  and  survey  those  alluvial  tracts,  now 
forming  the  most  fertile  and  best  inhabited  parts  of  the 
west  of  Virginia.* 

This  romantic  campg.  J||bugh  &r  removed  from  the 
homes  of  civilization,  poflMsed  very  many  advantages. 
The  great  abundance  of  various  kinds  of  game,  in  its 
viofaiity,  afforded  a  sumptuous  larder,  while  a  few  luxuries 
of  foreign  growth,  which  had  been  brought  on  the  bag- 
gage  horses,  made  the  adventurers  as  comfortable  as  they 
Mold  reasonably  desircf 

One  day  when  resting  in  camp  from  the  fatigues  at- 
tendant  on  so  arduous  an  enterprise,  a  party  of  Indians 
led  by  a  trader,  were  discovered.  No  recourse  was  had 
to  arms,  for  peace  in  great  measiu*e  reigned  on  the  fron- 
tier; the  border  warfare  which  so  long  had  harassed  the 
imhappy  settlers,  had  principally  subsided,  and  the  savage 
driven  farther  and  farther  back,  as  the  settlements  ad- 
vanced, had  sufficiently  felt  the  power  of  the  whites,  to 
view  them  with  fear,  as  well  as  hate.    Again,  the  approach 

oecBpied  "nine  weekB  and  one  day,"  is  printed  entire  in  the  appendix  to  the  second 
Triame  of  Spark's  lAft  and  Writing$  of  WoMhingUm, 

*  These  lands  lay  in  the  present  counties  of  Kanawha,  Jackson,  Mason,  and 
Cabel. 

t  Washington  in  his  Diaiy,  thus  refers  to  one  of  his  horses :  "Mj  portmanteau 
horte  heing  nnahle  to  proceed,  I  left  him  at  mj  brother's  [Samuel,  on  Worthington's 
■uursh,  OTer  the  Blue  Bidge],  and  got  one  of  his  and  proceeded  to  Samuel  Fritchard's, 
on  Cacapehon." 
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of  this  party  was  anything  but  hostile,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  trader,  a  being  lialf  savage,  half  dYflised, 
made  it  certain  that  the  mission  was  rather  of  peace 
than  war. 

They  halted  at  a  short  distance,  and  the  interpreter 
advancing,  declared  that  he  was  conducting  a  party, 
which  consisted  of  a  grand  sachem,  and  some  attendant 
warriors ;  that  the  chief  wa*s  a  very  great  man  among 
the  northwestern  tribes,  and  the  same  who  commanded 
the  Indians  on  the  fall  of  Braddock,  sixteen  years  before,* 
that  hearing  of  the  visit  of  Colonel  Washmgton  to  the 
western  country,  this  chief  had  set  out  on  a  mission,  the 
object  of  which  himself  would  make  known.f 

The  colonel  received  the  embassador  with  courtesy, 
and  having  put  matters  in  camp  in  the  best  possible  order 
for  the  reception  of  such  distinguished  visiters,  which  bo 
short  a  notice  would  allow,  the  strangers  were  introduced. 
Among  the  colonists  were  some  fine,  tall,  and  manly 
figures,  but  so  soon  as  the  sachem  approached,  he  in  a 
moment  pointed  out  the  hero  of  the  Monongahel%  from 
among  the  group,  although  sixteen  years  had  elapsed 
since  he  had  seen  him,  and  then  only  in  the  tumult  and 
fury  of  battle.  The  Indian  was  of  a  lofty  stature,  and  of 
a  dignified  and  imposing  appearance. 

*  See  nolo  on  page  158. 

t  On  the  way,  Washington  and  Doctor  Craik  were  joined  by  Bevend  fVtmtier  WBB, 
among  them  Joseph  Nicholson,  an  interpreter.  Under  date  of  October  90,  Im  i^ 
corded  in  his  Diary :  "  We  embarked  in  a  large  canoe,  with  s  saffideiit  iton  of  pro- 
visions and  necessaries,  and  the  following  persons,  besides  Dr.  Crmik  and  Mjmif, 
to  wit,  Captain  Crawford,  Joseph  Nicholson,  Robert  Bell,  William  Harrison,  duHta 
Morgan,  and  Daniel  Kendon,  a  boy  of  Captain  Crawford's,  and^tlie  Indiana,  vbo 
were  in  a  canoe  by  themselves."  Captain  Crawford  afterward  saffered  a  Iwirihla 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  Shawnees,  in  Ohio.  At  Fort  Pitt  they  wera  Joined  bj 
*'  Colonel  Craghan,  Lieatenant  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Magee." 


■  ■  ■■■> 

Cf^  - 
?■»  1- 
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The  usual  salutations  were  going  round,  when  it  was 
oJbiWWOfij  that  the  grand  chie:^  although  perfectly  &mi- 
liar  wifb  every  other  person  present^  preserved  toward 
Colonel  Washington  the  most  reverential  deference.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  colonel  extended  his  hand,  the  Indian 
drew  back,  with  the  most  impressive  marks  of  awe  and  re- 
spect A  last  effi>rt  was  made  to  induce  an  intercourse,  by 
resorting  to  the  delight  of  the  savages — ardent  spirit — 
which  the  colonel  having  tasted,  offered  to  his  guest ;  the 
Indian  bowed  his  head  iitiwbmission,  but  wetted  not  his 
lipa  Tobacco,  for  the^tVK^f  which  Washington  always 
had  the  utmost  abhorrsiM^  was  next  tried,  ^e  colonel 
taking  a  single  puff  to  the  great  annoyance  of  his  feel- 
ings, and  then  offering  the  calumet  to  the  chief,  who 
touched  not  the  symbol  of  savage  friendship.  The  banquet 
being  now  ready,  the  colonel  did  the  honors  of  the  feasi^ 
and  placing  tiie  great  man  at  his  side,  helped  him  plenti- 
fully, but  the  Indian  fed  not  at  the  board.  Amazement 
now  possessed  the  company,  and  an  intense  anxiety  be- 
came apparent,  as  to  the  issue  of  so  extraordinary  an 
adventure.  The  council  fire  was  kindled,  when  the 
grand  sachem  addressed  our  Washington  to  the  follow- 
ing effect : — ^* 

« I  am  a  chief,  and  the  ruler  over  many  tribes.  My  in- 
fluence extends  t9  the  waters  of  the  great  lakes,  and  to 
to  the  far  blue  mountains.  I  have  travelled  a  long  and 
weary  path,  that  I  might  see  the  young  warrior  of  the 
great  battie.  It  was  on  the  day,  when  the  white 
man's  blood,  mixed  with  the  streams  of  our  forest,  that  I 
first  beheld  this  chief:  I  called  to  my  young  men  and 
said,  mark  yon  tall  and  daring  warrior  ?    He  is  not  of  the 

*  He  ftddresfed  Wuhington,  through  Kidiolfoii,  the  interpreter. 
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red-coat  tribe — he  hath  aii  Indian's  wisdom,  and  his  wa^ 
riors  fight  as  we  do — himself  is  alone  exposed.  Quick, 
let  your  aim  be  certain,  and  he  dies.  Our  rifles  were 
levelled,  rifles  which,  but  for  him,  knew  not  how  to 
inigg — 'twas  all  in  vain,  a  power  mightier  far  than  we, 
shielded  him  from  harm.  He  can  not  die  in  battle.  I 
am  old,  and  soon  shall  be  gathered  to  the  great  council- 
fire  of  my  fathers,  in  the  land  of  shades,  but  ere  I  go^ 
there  is  a  something,  bids  me  speak,  in  the  voice  of 
prophecy.  Listen!  The  Great  Spirit  protects  that  man^ 
and  guides  his  destinies — he  zciU  hecoine  the  chief  of  nations^ 
and  a  people  yet  tinhorn^  mil  hail  him  as  the  founder  (f  a 
might f/  empire  .'*'* 

The  savage  ceased,  his  oracle  delivered,  his  prophetic 
mission  fulfilled,  he  retired  to  muse  in  silence,  upon  that 
wonder-working  Spirit,  which  his  dark 

*'  Untutored  mind 
Saw  oft  in  clouds,  and  heard  Him  in  the  wind." 

Night  coming  on,  the  children  of  the  forest  spread 

*  This  narrative  the  author  of  the  Recolkctioiu  received  from  the  lipt  of  Dr.  Cnik. 
Washington  does  not  mention  the  circumstance  in  his  Diary.  It  was  a  pecniitr 
trait  of  his  character  to  avoid  everything,  cither  in  speech  or  writing,  thst  had  a  pe^ 
sonal  relation  to  himself,  in  this  manner.  In  hii»  Diary  he  mentions  a  viiU  fion  n 
embassy  of  the  Six  Nations,  lud  by  White  Mingo,  who  made  a  speech.  But  that  ofr 
currcd  on  the  nineteenth  of  the  month ;  while  tlic  incident  that  forms  the  salgeet  of 
this  chapter,  did  not  occur  until  they  had  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha,  ate 
the  thirty-first. 

The  Reverend  Samuel  Davics,  a  Presbyterian  minister  at  Hanover,  in  Yiigndt, 
during  the  earlier  portions  of  the  French  and  Indian  war  (and  in  1759,  was  piaiidwit 
of  the  college  at  Princeton),  preached  several  patriotic  discourses  aflter  the  defiBat  of 
Braddock,  to  arouse  his  countrymen  to  action.  In  one  of  these,  entitled  "BaUgioa 
and  Patriotism  the  constituents  of  a  good  ^H>ldier,"  he  remarked,  in  allotion  to  the 
remarkable  preservation  of  Washington  on  the  bloody  fidd  of  Monongahela,  "I 
not  but  hope  Providence  has  hitherto  preserved  him  in  so  signal  a  mannert  for 
important  service  to  his  countr}-."  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  Washington  nerer 
received  the  slightest  wound  in  battle. 
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their  blankets^  and  were  soon  buried  in  sleep.  At  eariy 
dawn  they  bid  adieu  to  the  camp,  and  were  seen  slowly 
winding  their  way  toward  the  distant  haunts  of  their 
tribe. 

The  effects  which  this  mysterious  and  romantic  ad- 
venture had  upon  the  provincials,  were  as  various  as  the 
variety  of  character  which  composed  the  party.  AD 
eyes  were  turned  on  him,  to  whom  the  oracle  had  been 
addressed,  but  from  his  ever-serene  and  thoughtful  coim- 
tenance,  nothing  could  be  discovered :  still  all  this  was 
Btrange,  "  'twas  passive  strange."  On  the  mind  of  Doctor 
James  Craik,  a  most  deep  and  lasting  impression  was 
made,  and  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution  it  became  a 
&vorite  theme  with  him,  particularly  after  any  perilous 
action,  in  which  his  friend  and  commander  had  been 
peculiarly  exposed,  as  the  battles  of  Princeton,  German- 
town,  and  Monmouth.  On  the  latter  occasion,  as  we 
have  elsewhere  observed,*  Doctor  Craik  expressed  his 
great  faith  in  the  Indian's  prophecy.  "  Gentlemen,"  he 
said,  to  some  of  the  oflBcers,  ^^  recollect  what  I  have  often 
told  you,  of  the  old  Indian's  prophecy.  Yes,  I  do  believe, 
a  Great  Spirit  protects  that  man — and  that  one  day  or 
other,  honored  and  beloved,  he  will  be  the  chief  of  our 
nation,  as  he  is  now  our  general,  our  father,  and  our 
friend.  Never  mind  the  enemy,  they  can  not  kill  him, 
and  whUe  he  lives,  our  cause  will  never  die." 

During  the  engagement  on  the  following  day,  while 
Washington  was  speaking  to  a  favorite  officer,  I  think 
the  brave  and  valued  Colonel  Hartley,  of  the  Pennsyl- 
Tania  line,  a  cannon  ball  struck  just  at  his  horse's  feet, 
throwing  the  dirt  in  his  face,  and  over  his  clothes,  the 

*  See  page  22^ 
20 
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general  continued  giving  liis  orders,  without  noticing  the 
derangement  of  his  toilette.  The  officers  present^  several 
of  whom  were  of  the  party  the  preceding  evening,  looked 
at  each  other  witli  anxiety.  The  chief  of  the  medical 
staff,  pleased  witli  tlie  proof  of  his  prediction,  and  in  re- 
miniscence of  what  had  passed  the  night  before,  pointed 
toward  heaven,  which  was  noticed  by  the  others,  with  a 
gratifying  smile  of  acknowledgment  * 

Of  the  brave  and  valued  Colonel  Hartley,  it  is  said, 
that  the  commander-in-chief  sent  for  him  in  the  heat  of 
an  engagement,  and  addressed  him  as  follows :  "  I  have 
sent  for  you,  colonel,  to  employ  you  on  a  serious  piece 
of  service.  The  state  of  our  affairs,  renders  it  necessary, 
tliat  a  part  of  this  army  should  be  sacrificed^  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  whole.  You  command  an  efficient  corps  (a 
fine  regiment  of  Germans  from  York  and  Lancaster 
counties).  I  know  you  well,  and  have,  therefore,  selected 
you  to  perform  this  important  and  serious  duty.  You 
will  take  such  a  position,  and  defend  it  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity." The  colonel  received  this  appointment  to  a  for- 
lorn hope,  with  a  smile  of  exultation,  and  bowing,  replied : 
"  Your  excellency  does  me  too  much  honor ;  your  orders 
shall  be  obeyed  to  the  letter,"  and  repaired  to  his  post 

I  will  not  be  positive  as  to  the  location  of  this  aneo- 
dote,  having  heard  it  from  the  old  people  of  the  Sevoln- 
tion  many  years  ago,  but  think  it  occurred  on  the  field 
of  Monmouth — but  of  tliis  I  am  not  certain.  I  have  a 
hundred  times  seen  Colonel  Hartley  received  in  the  halls 
of  the  great  president^  where  so  many  Revolutionary 
worthies  were  made  welcome,  and  to  none  was  the  hand 
of  honored  and  friendly  recollection  more  feelingly  oflfer- 

*  The  sabstancc  of  this  is  given  in  the  account  of  the  battle  at  Mrniiwrntfa* 


ed ;  on  none  did  the  merilrdisoeming  eye  of  the  chief 
appear  to  beam  with  more  pleasm^,  than  on  Hartley  of 
York.* 

*  Colonel  Thomafl  Hartley  wai  a  natiTe  of  Berks  county,  FenntylTaniay  and  was 
bon  on  tbe  nrenth  of  September,  1748.  He  itadied  law  in  York,  and  practised  his 
Utoiiimi  there.  He  entered  the  army  at  the  beginning  of  the  Berolntion,  and  was 
in  eeferal  engagements.  After  the  descent  of  Bntler  and  his  Indians  into  the  Wyo- 
ming ralley,  in  the  summer  of  1778,  he  conmianded  a  corps  in  that  region.  Colonel 
Hartley  was  a  member  of  Congress  In  1788,  and  held  the  oiBce  twelTC  consecnthre 
jmaL  He  also  held  scTeial  offices  in  his  natiTe  commonwealth.  He  died  on  the 
ftwenty-fiiBt  of  December,  1800,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two  years. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

DANIEL   MORGAN. 
MoBOAx^B  Narkativks  — TIiB  TnsTs  OF  A  Gi>oD  SuLDiKB  — Last  Subtivok  or  bh  Oobiv— 

WaBIIINGTOX    AMD    MoBOAM     ALONK  —  MoKOAX  BKXT  TO  RkCONXOITRK  —  SpXOXAL    I](WTmUO> 

TIOX9  — Cai*taix  Gauriel  Long  — Moruax  and  his  Party  REcoxxorrBS — Test  D» 
COVER  A  Party  or  OrrirEES  — These  Gather  in  a  Oroupe  ox  a  Kxoll  —  CoinmAXT  to 
Instrittions,  Moeoax  and  his  Men  Fire  r pox  them  — Death  or  some  or  mc  OfiiCRM 

—  MoBOAN  IX  Low  Bpirits  — IIu  Expectation  or  Diagracb  for  Duobidibxck  or  OxDia 

—  Interview  with  Colonel  IIamilton  — Morgax  in  the  Presence  or  Wauizhotov— 
lIiB  GRiEr  — Second  Interview  with  Hamilton  — Invitatiox  to  Dine  at  HKADQVABxaB 

—  Generously  Forgiven  uy  WASuiNiaoN- Congratulations  or  nis  FBLLOW-OmcBHi 

It  wtis  our  good  fortune,  in  conversations  with  the  late 
General  Daniel  Morgan,  to  elicit  from  that  distinguished 
veteran  most  interesting  narratives  of  many  of  the  prom- 
inent events  in  the  Revolutionary  war.* 

*  General  Daniel  Morj^an  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  where  he  was  bom  in  1737. 
He  emigrated  to  Virginia  at  the  ago  jof  eighteen  years.  That  was  the  year  C1755),  when 
Braddock  went  on  his  expedition  against  the  French  and  Indians  at  Fort  da  Qname. 
Morgan  accompanied  the  army  as  a  waggoner.  During  the  march  he  replied 
sharply  to  the  insults  of  a  British  officer,  who  then  tried  to  run  him  throngh  with  hii 
sword.  Morgan  well-defended  himself,  and  succeeded  in  giving  the  officer  a  ■efwe 
whipping.  For  this  he  was  condemned  to  receive  five  hundred  lashes  on  the  ban 
bock.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  were  given,  when  he  fainted.  The  remainder  vera 
remitted.  The  officer  becoming  convinced  that  he  had  been  in  the  wrong,  i4>ologiied ; 
but  the  memory  of  this  indignity,  no  doubt,  gave  vigor  to  the  arm  of  Daniel  Hoi)gan 
in  the  war  against  the  British  officers  and  soldiers  twenty  years  later. 

Morgan  raised  a  company  of  riflemen  and  joined  the  continental  army,  at 
bridge,  in  1775.  During  that  autumn  he  accompanied  Arnold  in  his  famoni 
dition  across  the  wilderness  of  the  Kennebec  and  Chaadidre  to  Qaebec,  wlitn  ha 
was  taken  a  prisoner  at.  the  close  of  the  year.  He  was  active  thronghont  a  greiler 
portion  of  the  war,  after  his  exchange.  Ho  was  in  the  army  against  the  "  WUsksy 
Insurgents/*  in  1794,  and  was  afterward  a  member  of  Congress.    His  eatats  in  "^r- 
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While  listening  to  the  tale  of  the  hardships  and  privar 
lions  of  our  suffering  soldiery,  as  to  a  tale  of  wonder,  we 
asked  the  general  which  of  the  men,  of  the  various  nations 
composing  the  American  armies  (in  his  excellent  judg- 
ment), possessed  the  best  natural  requisites  for  making 
good  soldiers? 

Morgan  replied :  "  As  to  the  fighting  part  of  the  matter, 
the  men  of  all  nations  are  pretty  much  alike ;  they  fight 
as  much  as  they  find  necessary,  and  no  more.  But^  sir, 
for  the  grand  essential  in  the  composition  of  the  good 
soldier,  give  me  the  Dutchman — he  starves  welV 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  last  survivor  of 
the  celebrated  rifle  corps  which  Morgan  led  across  the 
wintry  wilderness  of  the  Kennebec  in  1775,  and  which 
corps  suffered  an  extremity  of  famine  and  hardship  al- 
most beyond  belief,*  is  a  highly  respectable  German,  a 
Mr.  Lauk,  now  resident^  at  a  very  advanced  age,  in  Wash- 
ington, Virginia.f 

ginUi  where  he  lived  many  years,  he  called  Saratoga.  He  died  at  Berry ville,  in  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  sixth  of  July,  1802,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years. 

*  Colonel  Benedict  Arnold  left  Cambridge  with  a  thousand  men,  in  September, 
1775,  and,  landing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec,  marched  np  that  stream  and 
throagh  the  wilderness,  to  'the  St.  Lawrence,  by  way  of  the  Chaadi^ro  river,  that 
flows  northward  from  Lake  Megantic,  on  the  high  water-shed  in  Maine.  That 
expedition,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  several  times  before,  was  one  of  the 
moft  wonderful  on  record.  For  forty  days  Arnold  and  his  men  traversed  a  gloomy 
wilderness  without  meeting  a  human  being.  Frost  and  snow  were  upon  the  ground, 
and  ice  was  upon  the  surface  of  the  marshes  and  the  streams  which  they  were  com- 
pelled to  traverse  and  ford  sometimes  armpit  deep  in  water  and  mud.  Tet  they 
mnrmared  not,  and  even  women  followed  in  their  train.  Famine  beset  them  before 
they  reached  the  French  settlements  on  the  St.  Lawrence  slope,  and  they  were  reduced 
to  such  extremities,  that  the  dog  of  Captain  Dearborn  made  a  most  acceptable  meal 
Ibr  himself  and  soldiers.  After  incredible  hardships  from  fatigue,  intense  cold,  and 
biting  hunger,  they  arrived  at  Point  Levi,  opposite  Quebec,  on  the  ninth  of  Novem- 
ber. 

\  This  was  published  in  the  National  Intdligtncer,  on  the  fourteenth  of  December, 
18S5. 
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General  Morgan  related  to  ns  the  substance  of  the 
following  personal  reminiscences ;  and  many  times  during 
the  recital  his  voice  faltered  with  emotion,  and  his  eyes 
filled  with  tears : — 

The  outposts  of  the  two  armies  were  very  near  to  each 
other,  when  the  American  commander,  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing particular  information  respecting  the  positions  of  his 
adversary,  summoned  the  famed  leader  of  the  riflemen, 
Colonel  Daniel  Morgan,  to  headquarters.* 

It  was  night,  and  the  chief  was  alone.  After  his  usual 
polite,  yet  reserved  and  dignified  salutation,  Washington 
remarked :  "  I  have  sent  for  you,  Colonel  Morgan,  to  en- 
trast  to  your  courage  and  sagacity,  a  small  but  very  im- 
portant enterprise.  I  wish  you  to  reconnoitre  the  ene- 
my's lines,  with  a  view  to  your  ascertaining  correctly 
the  positions  of  their  new^ly-constructed  redoubts ;  also  of 
the  encampmente  of  the  British  troops  that  have  lately 
arrived,  and  those  of  their  Hessian  auxiliaries.  Select, 
sir,  an  officer,  non-commissioned  officer,  and  about  twenty 
picked  men,  and  under  cover  of  the  night  proceed  with 
all  possible  caution,  get  as  near  as  you  can,  leam  all 
you  can,  and  by  day-daw^n  retire  and  make  your  report 
to  headquarters.  But  mark  me.  Colonel  Morgan,  mark 
me  well :  On  no  account  whatever  are  you  to  bring  on 
any  skirmishing  with  the  enemy.  If  discovered,  make  a 
speedy  retreat ;  let  nothing  induce  you  to  fire  a  single 
shot.  I  repeat,  sir,  that  no  force  of  circumstances  will 
excuse  the  discharge  of  a  single  rifle  on  your  port,  and 
for  the  extreme  preciseness  of  these  orders,  permit  me  to 

*  Mr.  Castis  has  not  given  the  localitj  of  tho  events  of  this  nanadTe.  It  U  pral^ 
able  that  it  was  in  New  Jersey,  and  the  time  a  night  or  two  before  the  batdo  of  Mon- 
mouth. 
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tay  that  I  have  my  reasons."  Filling  two  glasses  of  wine, 
the  general  continued,  ^  And  now,  Colonel  Morgan,  we 
will  drink  a  good  night,  and  success  to  your  enterprise  " 
Morgan  quaffed  the  wine,  smacked  his  lips,  and  assuring 
his  excellency  that  his  orders  should  be  punctually 
obeyed,  left  the  tent  of  the  commander-in-chief 

Charmed  at  being  chosen  the  executive  officer  of  a 
daring  enterprise,  the  Leader  of  the  Woodsmen  repaired 
to  his  quarters,  and  calling  for  Gabriel  Long,  his  favorite 
captain,  ordered  him  to  detail  a  trusty  sergeant,  and 
twenty  prime  fellows.  When  these  were  mustered,  and 
ordered  to  lay  on  their  arms,  to  be  ready  at  a  moment's 
warning,  Morgan  and  Long  stretched  their  manly  forms 
before  the  watchfire,  to  await  the  going  down  of  the 
moon— the  signal  for  departure. 

A  little  after  midnight,  and  while  the  rays  of  the  set- 
ting moon  still  faintly  glimmered  in  the  Western  hori- 
zon, ^  Up  sergeant,"  cried  Long,  ^  stir  up  your  men !" 
and  twenty  athletic  figures  were  upon  their  feet  in  a 
moment  Indian  file,  march,  and  away  all  sprung  with 
the  quick,  yet  light  and  stealthy  step  of  the  woodsmen. 
They  reached  the  enemy's  lines,  crawled  up  so  close  to 
the  pickets  of  the  Hessians,  as  to  inhale  the  odor  of  their 
pipes,  and  discovered,  by  the  newly  turned  up  earth,  the 
position  of  the  redoubts,  and  by  the  numerous  tents  that 
dotted  the  field  for  "  many  a  rood  around,"  and  shone 
dimly  amid  the  night  haze,  the  encampment  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  German  reinforcements.  In  short  they  performed 
their  perilous  duty  without  the  slightest  discovery ;  and, 
pleased  with  themselves,  and  the  success  of  their  enter- 
prise, prepared  to  retire,  just  as  chanticleer  from  a  neigh- 
boring farm-house  was  ^  bidding  salutation  to  the  mom." 
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The  adventurous  party  reached  a  small  eminence  at 
some  distance  from  the  British  camp,  and  commanding 
an  extensive  prospect  over  the  adjoining  country.  Here 
Morgan  halted,  to  give  his  men  a  little  rest,  before  taking 
up  his  line  of  march  for  the  American  outposts.  Scarcely 
had  they  thrown  themselves  on  the  grass,  when  they 
perceived,  issuing  from  the  enemy's  advanced  pickets,  a 
body  of  horse,  commanded  by  an  officer,  and  proceeding 
along  a  road  that  led  directly  by  the  spot  where  the 
riflemen  had  halted.  No  spot  could  be  better  chosen  for 
an  ambuscade,  for  there  were  rocks  and  ravines,  and  also 
scrubby  oaks,  that  grew  thickly  on  the  eminence  by 
which  the  road  we  have  just  mentioned  passed,  at  not 
exceeding  a  hundred  yards. 

**  Down  boys,  down,"  cried  Morgan,  as  the  horse  ap- 
proached ;  nor  did  the  clansmen  of  the  Black  Rhoderic 
disappear  more  promptly  amid  their  native  heather,  than 
did  Morgan's  woodsmen  in  the  present  instance,  each  to 
his  tree,  or  rock.  "  Lie  close  there,  my  lads,  till  we  see 
what  these  fellows  are  about." 

Meantime,  the  horsemen  had  gained  the  height^  and 
the  officer  dropping  his  rein  on  his  charger's  neck,  with 
a  spy-glass  reconnoitred  the  American  lines.  The 
troopers  closed  up  their  files,  and  were  either  cherishing 
the  noble  animals  they  rode,  adjusting  their  equipments^ 
or  gazing  upon  the  surrounding  scenery  now  fast  bright- 
ening in  the  beams  of  a  rising  sun. 

Morgan  looked  at  Long,  and  Long  upon  his  supeiiofy 
while  the  riflemen,  with  panting  chests  and  sparkling 
eyes,  were  only  awaiting  some  signal  from  their  officera 
"  to  let  the  ruin  fly." 

At  length  the  martial  ardor  of  Morgan  overcame  his 
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piradence  and  sense  of  military  Bubordinatlon.  Forgetful 
of  conseqiiences.  reckless  of  everythine  but  his  enemy 
*m  ^  U.  g»>p,  he  w.T.d  Z.  hL,  «.d  l,.d  and 
sliarp  rang  the  report  of  the  rifles  amid  the  surrounding 
echoe& 

At  point-blank  distance,  the  certain  and  deadly  aim  of 
flie  Hunting  Shirts  of  the  Revolutionary  army  is  too  well 
kno¥m  to  history  to  need  remark  at  this  time  of  day.  In 
the  instance  we  have  to  record,  the  effects  of  the  fire  of 
the  riflemen  were  tremendous.  Of  the  horsemen,  some 
had  ftllen  to  rise  no  more,  while  their  liberated  chargers 
rushed  wildly  over  the  adjoining  plains ;  others,  wounded, 
bat  entangled  with  their  stirrups,  were  dragged  by  the 
fbrious  animals  expiringly  along,  whfle  the  veiy  few 
who  were  unscathed  spurred  hard  to  regain  the  shelter 
of  the  British  lines. 

While  the  smoke  yet  canopied  the  scene  of  slaughter, 
and  the  pictiu*esque  forms  of  the  woodsmen  appeared 
among  the  foliage,  as  they  were  reloading  their  pieces, 
the  colossal  figure  of  Morgan  stood  apart  He  seemed 
the  very  genius  of  war,  as  gloomily  he  contemplated  the 
havoc  his  order  had  made.  He  spoke  not,  he  moved 
not,  but  looked  as  one  absorbed  in  an  intensity  of 
thought  The  martial  shout  with  which  he  was  wont  to 
cheer  his  comrades  in  the  hour  of  combat  was  hushed; 
the  shell*  fi:om  which  he  had  blown  full  many  a  note  of 

*  Morgan's  riflemen  were  generally  in  the  advance,  skirmishing  with  the  light 
troops  of  the  enemy,  or  annoying  his  flanks ;  the  regiment  was  thus  mnch  divided 
into  detachments,  and  dispersed  over  a  very  wide  field  of  action.  Morgan  was  in 
the  habit  of  using  a  conch-shell  frequently  during  the  heat  of  battle,  with  which  he 
would  blow  a  loud  and  warlike  blast.  This  he  said  was  to  inform  his  boys  that  he 
was  still  alive,  and  from  many  parts  of  the  field  was  beholding  their  prowess ;  and, 
like  th«  last  signal  of  a  celebrated  sea-warrior  of  another  hemisphere,  was  expecting 
UuU  "  every  man  would  do  his  duty."— Abte  2gf  the  Author, 
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battle  and  of  triumph  on  the  fields  of  Saratoga,  hung  idly 
by  his  side ;  no  order  Avas  given  to  spoil  the  slain.  The 
arms  and  equipments  for  which  there  was  always  a 
bounty  from  Congress,  the  shirts  for  which  there  was 
such  need  in  that,  the  sorest  period  of  our  countrjr's  pri- 
vation, all,  all,  were  abandoned,  as,  with  an  abstracted 
air  and  a  voice  struggling  for  utterance,  Morgan  sud- 
denly turning  to  his  captain,  exclaimed,  ^  Long,  to  the 
camp,  march."  Tlic  favorite  captain  obeyed,  the  rifle- 
men, with  trailed  arms,  fell  into  file,  and  Long  and  his 
party  soon  disappeared,  but  not  before  the  hardy  fellows 
had  exchanged  opinions  on  the  strange  termination  of 
the  late  affair.  And  they  agreed  nem  con,  that  their 
colonel  was  tricked  (conjured),  or  assuredly,  afler  such  a 
fire  as  they  had  just  given  the  enemy,  such  an  emptying 
of  saddles,  and  such  a  scampering  of  the  troopers^  he 
would  not  have  ordered  his  poor  rifle-boys  from  the  field, 
without  so  much  as  a  few  shirts  or  pairs  of  stockings 
being  divided  amongst  them.  "Yes,"  said  a  tail,  lean 
and  swarthy-looking  fellow,  an  Indian  hunter  firom  the 
frontier,  as  he  carefully  placed  his  moccasined  feet,  in  the 
footprints  of  his  file-leader,  "  Yes,  my  lads,  it  stands  to 
reason  our  colonel  is  tricked." 

Morgan  followed  slowly  on  the  trail  of  his  men.  The 
full  force  of  his  military  guilt  had  rushed  upon  his  mind, 
even  before  the  reports  of  his  rifles  had  ceased  to  echo  in 
the  neighboring  forests.  He  became  more  and  more 
convinced  of  the  enormity  of  his  offence,  as,  with  dull 
and  measured  strides,  he  pursued  his  solitary  way,  and 
thus  he  soliloquized : — 

"Well,  Daniel  Morgan,  you  have  done  for  yourself 
Broke,  sir,  broke  to  a  certainty.    You  may  go  home,  air. 
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to  the  plough ;  your  swoid  will  be  of  no  further  use  to 
you.  Broke,  sir,  nothing  can  save  you ;  and  there  is  the 
end  of  Colonel  Morgan.  Fool,  fool — by  a  single  act  of 
madness  thus  to  destroy  the  earnings  of  so  many  toils, 
and  many  a  hard-fought  battle.  Ton  are  broke,  sir,  and 
tliere  is  an  end  of  Colonel  Morgan." 

To  disturb  this  reverie,  there  suddenly  appeared,  at 
ftdl  speed,  the  aid-de-camp,  the  Merciuy  of  the  field,* 
who,  reining  up,  accosted  the  colonel  with,  ^I  ain  or- 
dered. Colonel  Morgan,  to  ascertain  whether  the  firing 
just  now  heard,  proceeded  from  your  detachment" — ^  It 
did,  sir,"  replied  Morgan,  doggedly.  *^Then,  colonel," 
continued  the  aid,  ^  I  am  further  ordered  to  require  your 
immediate  attendance  upon  his  excellency,  who  is  fast 
approaching."  Morgan  bowed,  and  the  aid,  wheeling  his 
charger,  galloped  back  to  rejoin  his  chief 

The  gleams  of  the  morning  sun  upon  the  sabres  of  the 
horse-guard,  announced  the  arrival  of  the  dreaded  com- 
mander— that  being  who  inspired  with  a  degree  of  awe 
every  one  who  approached  him.  With  a  stem,  yet  dig- 
nified composure,  Washington  addressed  the  military 
culprit  "  Can  it  be  possible,  Colonel  Morgan,  that  my 
aid-de-camp  has  informed  me  aright?  Can  it  be  pos- 
sible, after  the  orders  you  received  last  evening,  that  the 
firing  we  have  heard  proceeded  from  your  detachment  ? 
Surely,  sir,  my  orders  were  so  explicit  as  not  to  be  easily 
misunderstood."  Morgan  was  brave,  but  it  has  been  often 
and  justly,  too,  observed,  that  that  man  never  was  bom 
of  woman,  who  could  approach  the  great  Washington, 
and  not  feel  a  degree  of  awe  and  veneration  from  his 
presence.    Morgan   quailed  for  a  moment  before  the 

*  Colonel  Alexander  Hamilton. 
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stern,  yet  just  displeasure  of  his  chief,  till,  arousing  all 
his  energies  to  the  effort^  he  uncovered,  and  replied: 
^Your  excellency's  orders  were  perfectly  well  under- 
stood ;  and,  agreeably  to  the  same,  I  proceeded  with  a 
select  party  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  lines  by  night 
We  succeeded  even  beyond  our  expectations,  and  I  was 
returning  to  headquarters  to  make  my  report^  when, 
having  halted  a  few  minutes  to  rest  the  men,  we  dis- 
covered a  party  of  horse  coming  out  from  the  enemy's 
lines.  Tliey  came  up  immediately  to  the  spot  where  we 
lay  concealed  by  the  brushwood.  There  they  halted, 
and  gatliered  up  together  like  a  flock  of  partridges^ 
affording  me  so  tempting  an  opportunity  of  annoying 
my  enemy,  that — that — may  it  please  your  excellency 
— flesh  and  blood  could  not  refrain." 

At  this  rough,  yet  frank,  bold,  and  manly  explanation, 
a  smile  was  observed  to  pass  over  the  countenances  of 
several  of  the  general's  suite.  The  chief  remained  un- 
moved ;  when,  waving  his  hand,  he  continued :  *•'  Colonel 
Morgan,  you  will  retire  to  your  quarters,  there  to  await 
further  orders."  Morgan  bowed,  and  the  military  cortege 
rode  on  to  the  inspection  of  the  outposts. 

Arrived  at  his  quarters,  Morgan  threw  himself  upon 
his  hard  couch,  and  gave  himself  up  to  reflections  upon 
the  events  which  had  so  lately  and  so  rapidly  succeeded 
each  other.  He  was  aware  that  he  had  sinned  past  all 
hope  of  forgiveness.  Within  twenty-four  hours,  he  bad 
fallen  from  the  command  of  a  regiment,  and  being  an 
especial  favorite  with  his  general,  to  be,  what — a  dis- 
graced and  broken  soldier.  Condemned  to  retire  firom 
scenes  of  glory,  the  darling  passion  of  his  heart — for  ever 
to  abandon  the  ^  fair  fields  of  fighting,  and  in  obscuiily 
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to  diag  out  the  remnant  of  a  wretched  existencei  neg- 
lected and  forgotten.  And  then  his  reputation,  00  nobly 
won,  with  all  his  ^blushing  honors **  acquired  in  the 
march  across  the  frozen  wilderness  of  the  Kennebec^  the 
storming  of  the  Lower  Town,  and  the  gallant  and  glo- 
rious combats  of  Saratoga^  to  be  lost  in  a  moment ! 

The  hours  dragged  gloomily  away.  Night  came,  but 
with  it  no  rest  for  the  troubled  spirit  of  poor  Morgan, 
^e  drums  and  fifes  merrily  sounded  the  soldiers'  dawuy 
and  the  sun  arose,  giving  ^  promise  of  a  goodly  day." 
And  to  many  within  the  circuit  of  that  widely-extended 
eamp  did  its  genial  beams  give  hope,  and  joy,  and  glad- 
11688^  while  it  cheered  not  with  a  single  ray  the  despair^ 
ing  leader  of  the  Woodsmen. 

About  ten  o'clock,  the  orderly  on  duty  reported  the 
juerival  of  an  officer  of  the  staff  from  headquarters,  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Hamilton,  the  fiE^vorite  ud  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  entered  the  marquee.  *  Be  seated,** 
sud  Morgan ;  ^  I  know  your  errand,  so  be  short  my  dear 
follow,  and  put  me  out  of  my  misery  at  once.  I  know 
that  I  am  arrested,  'tis  a  matter  of  course.  Well,  there 
is  my  sword ;  but  surely  his  excellency  honors  me,  in- 
deed, in  these  the  last  moments  of  my  military  existence, 
when  he  sends  for  my  sword  by  his  favorite  aid,  and  my 
most  esteemed  friend.  Ah,  my  dear  Hamilton,  if  you 
knew  what  I  have  suffered  since  the  cursed  horse  came 
out  to  tempt  me  to  my  ruin." 

Hamilton,  about  whose  strikingly-intelligent  coun- 
tenance there  always  lurked  a  playful  smile,  now  ob- 
served, "  Colonel  Morgan,  his  excellency  has  ordered  me 
to" — ^  I  know  it,"  interrupted  Morgan,  *^to  bid  me  pre- 
pare for  trial,  but  pshaw,  why  a  trial !     Guilty,  sir,  guilty. 
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poet  all  doubt.  But  tlien  (recollecting  himself),  perliapfl 
my  services  might  plead — nonsense !  against  the  difk 
obedience  of  a  positive  order  1  No,  no,  it  is  all  over  -with 
me,  Hamilton,  there  w  an  end  of  your  old  friend,  and  of 
Colonel  Moi^on."  The  agonized  spirit  of  our  hero  then 
mounted  to  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm  as  he  exclaimed,  *  But 
my  country  will  remember  my  services,  and  the  British 
and  Hesflians  will  remember  me  too,  for  though  I  may 
be  far  away,  my  brave  comrades  will  do  their  duty,  and 
Morgan's  riflemen  be,  as  they  always  have  been,  a  tenor 
to  the  enemy." 

The  noble,  the  gencrous-souled  Hamilton  could  no 
longer  boar  to  witness  the  struggles  of  the  brave  UIlfo^ 
tunate,  and  he  called  out :  "  Hear  me,  my  dear  colone^ 
only  promise  to  hear  me  for  one  moment,  and  I  will  tell 
you  all.  "  Go  on,  sir,"  replied  Morgan,  despairingly,  *  go 
on." — ^"Then,"  continued  the  aid-de-camp,  "you  must 
know  that  the  commanders  of  regiments  dine  with  his 
excellency  to-day." — "  What  of  that^"  again  interrupted 
Morgan,  "  what  has  that  to  do  with  me,  a  prisoner  aiid — ' 
"  No,  no,"  exclaimed  Hamilton,  no  prisoner,  a  once-olfend- 
ing,  but  now  a  forgiven  soldier.  My  orders  are  to  invite 
you  to  dine  mth  his  excellency  to-day  at  three  o'dodi 
precisely ;  yes,  my  brave  and  good  friend,  Colonel  Mor- 
gan, you  still  are,  and  likely  long  to  be,  the  valued  and 
famed  commander  of  the  rifle  regiment" 

Morgan  sprang  from  the  camp-bed  on  which  he  wu 
sitting,  and  seizing  the  hand  of  the  little  great  man  m 
his  ^ant  grasp,  wrung  and  wrung,  till  the  aid-de^wiq) 
literally  struggled  to  get  free,  then  exclaimed,  **  Am  I  IB 
my  senses  ?  But  I  know  you,  Hamilton,  you  are  too 
noble  a  fellow  to  sport  with  the  feelings  of  an  old  brottwi^ 
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soldier."  Hamilton  assured  his  fiiend  that  all  was  true^ 
and  gayly  kissing  his  hand  as  he  mounted  his  horse,  bid 
the  now  delighted  colonel  to  remember  three  o'clock, 
and  be  careful  not  to  disobey  a  second  time,  galloped  to 
the  headquarters. 

Morgan  entered  the  pavilion  of  the  commander-in- 
chiei^  as  it  was  fast  filling  with  officers,  all  of  whom,  after 
paying  their  respects  to  the  general,  filed  ofl*  to  give  a 
cordial  squeeze  of  the  hand  to  the  commander  of  the 
rifle  regiment,  and  to  whisper  in  his  ear  words  of  con- 
gratulation. The  cloth '  removed,  Washington  bid  his 
guests  fill  their  glasses,  and  gave  his  only,  his  unvarying 
toast,  the  toast  of  the  days  of  trial,  the  toast  of  the  even- 
ing of  his  ^  time-honored"  life  amid  the  shades  of  Mount 
Vernon — ^  AU  our  Friends^  Then,  with  his  usual  old- 
fashioned  politeness,  he  drank  to  each  guest  by  name. 
When  he  came  to  "  Colonel  Morgan,  your  good  health, 
mr,"  a  thrill  ran  through  the  manly  frame  of  the  gratified 
and  again  favorite  soldier,  while  every  eye  in  the  pavil- 
ion was  turned  upon  him.  At  an  early  hour  the  com- 
pany broke  up,  and  Morgan  had  a  perfect  escort  of 
officers  accompanying  him  to  his  quarters,  all  anxious  to 
congratulate  him  upon  his  happy  restoration  to  rank  and 
fiskvor,  all  pleased  to  assure  him  of  their  esteem  for  his 
person  and  services. 

And  often  in  his  after  life  did  Morgan  reason  upon  the 
events  which  we  have  transmitted  to  the  Americans  and 
their  posterity,  and  he  would  say :  ^^  What  could  the  un- 
usual clemency  of  the  commander-in-chief  toward  so  in- 
subordinate a  soldier  as  I  was,  mean  ?  Was  it  that  my 
attacking  my  enemy  wherever  I  could  find  him,  and  the 
attack  being  crowned  with  success,  should  plead  in  bar 
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of  the  disobedience  of  a  positive  order  7  Certainly  not 
Was  it  that  Washington  well  knew  I  loved,  nay  adored, 
him  above  all  human  beings  ?  That  knowledge  would 
not  have  weighed  n  feather  in  the  scale  of  his  military 
justice.  In  short,  the  whole  affair  is  explained  in  fire, 
words;  it  was  my  fint  offence^' 

The  cleuiency  of  Washington  toward  the//**^  offence  pre- 
served to  the  army  of  the  Rcvohttion  one  of  its  most 
valued  and  ofil'ctlve  soldiers,  nnil  had  it's  reward  in  litUe 
more  than  two  years  from  tlie  date  of  our  narrative,  when 
Brigadier-General  Morgan  established  lua  own  fame,  and 
shed  im  undying  lustre  on  the  ai-ras  of  his  country,  by  the 
glorious  and  ever-memorable  victory  of  the  Cowpena.* 

*  Tho  Eoulliern  states  became  the  tnoit  important  iheatro  of  militarj  optntimi 
in  lliG  year  17SI.  General  Greene  had  been  appoititeJ  corainuidcr-in-diief  of  lb* 
tOQthcm  department,  i[i  Oi'tober,  ITSO,  nnil  with  hii  usual  skill  and  «nergj,  amnpd 
his  army  Tor  a  winter  campaign,  in  two  divisions.  With  tho  miun  armj,  Greena  took 
post  at  Chcraw,  eastward  of  die  I'mIcc,  and  Morgan  (then  promoted  to  brigadiw- 
gtnornl)  ivns  sent  Willi  ilic  remainder  (about  a  thousand  in  number)  lo  ociapj  the 
country  near  ilie  junction  or  llie  Tacolcl  and  Broad  rivers.  At  that  time,  Comwallii 
was  preparing  to  invade  Korth  Carolina.  He  Found  himself  in  •  dingeroni  tilo*- 
tion,  for  lie  was  placed  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  repnblican  armjr.  Uawfli- 
ing  to  leave  Morgjan  in  his  rear,  he  sent  Tarlelon  to  capture  or  dispene  hil  troopl. 
His  force  wu  superior,  and  the  Americans  retreated  northward  for  tome  diitance. 
At  lungth  liaving  reached  a  position  among  ilio  Thickclty  moanlaini,  in  Spartanbiis 
diilrict,  Morgan  found  himself  compelled  to  fight.  Fasting  his  men  upon  an  Mii- 
nence,  he  turned  and  faced  hit  pursuers.  This  movement  diiconceried  TarletMi, 
for  he  expected  to  full  upon  Btorgan  in  the  confusion  of  a  flight.  He  was  canfldant 
of  an  easy  victory,  however,  and  prepared  for  balllo.  On  the  tnorning  of  tha  aena- 
tcenth  of  January,  ITBI,  a  furious  contest  lieean.  For  more  thaa  two  bonis  tlwT 
fought  desperately,  when  the  British  broke  and  fled.  They  lost  almost  ihrae  hnn- 
dred  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  live  hundred  made  prisoners,  and  a  larp  qnaalitj 
□farms,  urn  muni  Lion,  and  stores.  It  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  vicloriei  aeluaTad 
during  the  wti.  Congress  awarded  a  gold  medal  to  Generai  Hoipu,  and  ColoneU 
Howard  and  Wasliington,  who  nobly  seconded  the  general,  each  raceiTcd  a  tilrar 
medal.  Morgan  pushed  on  across  the  Catawba  with  hil  priunen,  and  at  lit*  Tad- 
kin  was  joined  by  General  Gi«ene.  Then  commencod  that  ramarkablo  nbaaiof 
Greene  before  ComwoUii,  from  the  Tadkin,  beyond  the  Dan,  into  Tirgini^  aUch 
hai  otreited  tlie  attention  of  military  men. 
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Nearly  twenty  years  more  had  rolled  away,  and  our 
hero,  like  most  of  his  compatriots,  had  beaten  his  sword 
into  a  ploughshare,  and  was  enjoying,  in  the  midst  of  a 
domestic  circle,  the  evening  of  a  varied  and  eventful  life. 
When  advanced  in  years,  and  infirm,  Major-General  Mor- 
gan was  called  to  the  supreme  legislature  of  his  country, 
as  a  representative  of  the  state  of  Virginia.*  It  was  at 
this  period  that  the  author  of  these  Memoirs  had  the 
honor  and  happiness  of  an  mterview  with  the  old  gen- 
eral, which  lasted  for  several  days.  And  the  veteran  waa 
most  kind  and  commimicative  to  one,  who  hailing  from 
the  immediate  family  of  his  venerated  chief,  found  a 
ready  and  a  warm  welcome  to  the  heart  of  Morgan.  And 
many,  and  most  touching  reminiscences  of  the  days  of 
trial  were  related  by  the  once  famed  leader  of  the  woods- 
men, to  the  then  youthful  and  delighted  listener,  which 
were  eagerly  devoured,  and  carefully  treasiured  in  a  mem- 
ory of  no  ordinary  power. 

And  it  was  there  the  unlettered  Morgan,  a  man  bred 
amid  the  scenes  of  danger  and  hardihood  that  distin- 
guished the  frontier  warfare,  with  little  book  knowledge, 
but  gifted  by  nature  with  a  strong  and  discriminating 
mind,  paid  to  the  fame  and  memory  of  the  Father  of  our 
Coimtry  a  more  just,  more  magnificent  tribute  than,  in 
our  humble  judgment,  has  emanated  from  the  thousand 
and  one  efforts  of  the  best  and  brightest  geniuses  of  the 
age.  General  Morgan  spoke  of  the  necessUi/  of  Washing- 
ton to  the  army  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  success  of  the 


*  General  Morgan  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1797,  and  served  two  years.  In 
Jaljy  1799,  be  published  an  address  to  his  constituents,  in  which  he  vindicated  the 
administration  of  President  Adams.  Like  Washington,  Morgan  was  a  federalist. 
The  anther  of  these  BecoUections  was  then  aboat  eighteen  jears  of  age. 

21 
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struggle  for  Independence.  He  stud  we  had  officera  of 
great  military  talents,  as  for  instance  Greene  and  others; 
we  had  officers  of  the  most  consummate  courage  and 
spirit  of  enterprize,  as  for  instance  'Wa3Tie  and  othem 
One  was  yet  nccessari/,  to  guide,  direct,  and  animate  the 
whole,  and  it  pleased  Almighty  God  to  send  that  one  in 
the  person  of  George  Washington! 
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BOBEBT  MOBBI&'*' 


If  BOM  SD  WABBiiroToir  MOST  LoTs— 'WASBXiroTOiT  AiTv  Oinors — Waboikotoii^  CAimoir 
n  OvAEDuro  AOAxmr  JBALomm— IirmiATB  AoQVAiirrAiron  or  WASHXiroTOir— Bobxst 
MoBBxs— His  Fimaxcial  Aid  to  tbi  Patsiots  — A  cnoeur  Oujst  at  WAaHixoTOM^ft 
Tabui — If  0BBxs*8  SpBOVLATfom — WAsnxiroTos^  Ady  lox  UM  nssDxo  —  Wasbimotom  YnXTB 
MoBBxs  ur  Psisoir— Pbotxsbial  Ihgbatxtitdk  or  Betubucb. 

It  haj9  often  been  asked,  "  Who  were  the  favorites  of 
Washmgton?  whom  did  he  love?"  I  answer,  the  most 
worthy.  Washington  lived  for  his  country,  and  for  her 
80  much  did  he  "  live  and  move,"  and  almost  ^  have  his 
being,"  that  when  he  loved  a  man,  that  man  must  love 
his  country. 

In  the  War  for  Independence,  Greene  was  his  Hephaes- 
tion,"|-  yet  such  was   his  delicacy  in  bestowing  praise, 

*  First  pablished  in  the  Philadelphia  National  Gazette,  on  the  twentj-ninth  of 
Jane,  1826. 

t  Nathaniel  Greene  was  bom  of  Quaker  parents,  at  Warwick,  in  Rhode  Island,  in 
1740.  He  was  trained  to  the  occupation  of  an  anchor-smith,  the  business  of  his 
lather.  He  was  qnick  and  studious,  and  while  yet  a  boj,  had  learned  some  Latin 
and  collected  a  small  library.  He  loved  to  read  books  on  military  subjects.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-one  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Rhode  Island  legislature ;  and, 
full  of  zeal  for  republican  principles,  he  hesitated  not  a  moment  to  take  up  arms 
for  his  country,  contrary  to  the  practices  and  traditions  of  his  sect.  He  took  the 
command  of  three  regiments  of  the  Army  of  Observation,  which  Rhode  Island  sent  to 
Boxbury  after  the  affair  at  Lexington.  The  Quakers  disowned  him,  and  the  Con- 
gress made  him  a  brigadier-general.  All  through  the  long  struggle  of  seven  years, 
he  was  the  most  useful  of  all  the  officers ;  and  in  genuine  military  genius,  was  in 
some  respects  superior  to  Washington.  He  retired  to  Rhode  Island  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war,  and  soon  afterward  went  to  Georgia  to  look  after  an  estate  near 
Sayannah,  which  that  state  had  given  him.    There,  in  June,  17S6,  he  was  prostrated 
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even  where  most  deserved,  that  he  declined  the  mention- 
ing of  Greene's  division,  which  had  so  gallantly  covered 
the  retreat  from  Brandywine,  saying  to  tiat  illustrious 
commander,  who  prayed  that  his  comrades  might  receive 
their  well-earned  commendation :  "  Yon,  sir,  are  con- 
sidered in  tliis  army  as  my  favorite  officer ;  your  divi- 
sion is  composed  of  southrons,  my  more  immediate 
countrymen.     Such  are  my  reasons."* 

It  has  been  thought  tliat  certain  vivacious  personages, 
as  Gonverneur  Morris,  and  General  Henry  Lee,  were  in 
the  habit  of  taking  liberties  with  the  chief  Around  the 
Father  of  his  Country,  his  virtues  and  character  created 
an  atmosphere  of  awe  and  veneration,  in  which  undue 
familiarity  could  not  have  existed  for  a  moment  No 
men  living  were  more  ardently  attached  to  the  chief 
than  the  Revolutionary  statesman  and  distinguished  of- 
ficer alluded  to.  They  possessed  brilliant  talents,  had 
rendered  conspicuous  services,  and  were  the  most  plea- 

bf  a  "san-strokc,"  and  died  on  the  ninctconlh  of  Ihit  monlh,  u  Ihe  aga  of  tMtj- 

Greene  was  trnlj'  (o  Wasliingion  what  llcphnation  wu  to  AJoxtiideT.  Ha  lond 
him  tenderly,  nnil  from  tliQ  rnrlic&t  moment  of  tlicir  acqnnintaace,  tholr  atta^ 
ment  was  wann  and  sincere.  Alexander  ased  to  eav,  in  speaking  of  the  indowij 
between  his  friend  and  himself,  that  "  Craterus  was  the  friend  of  the  kiog,  hrt 
Ilephiestion  was  tJie  frii^nd  of  Alexander."  Such  was  the  relMioiuhip  IiiiIwmi 
Wosliinglon  and  Greene. 

*  One  of  the  most  delicate  duiiea  to  which  Washington  wof  called,  daring  ih* 

earlier  years  of  ihewarpnnicularlf,  was  Itin  rilrni  in^  nrjrnlriiiiilns  i m  liiiiiillmw 

They  all  »onn  learned  to  to  confide  in  hia  justice,  that  he  seldom  failed  in  hii  aSMi 
to  alluj  unpleaannt  findings.  Bnt  while  he  dcsirad  to  aroid  emy  ■ppaanMS  rf 
favoritism,  he  nerar  failed  to  employ,  in  a  manner,  and  in  a  poMiioii  that  ha  daiHai 
best  for  the  pnblic  service,  those  whom  hii  Jndgment  approTtd.  In  Graaaa  ba  dta- 
coTcred  me  talent  for  evcr^kind  of  military  service  requiring  fpmt  azaeadTc  abili^, 
and  ho  never  hciiiatcd  to  give  him  his  proper  position;  but,  ai  In  iba  fnalann 
mentioned  in  the  text,  he  avoided  the  public  expretiion  of  bi«  opinion  of  Ui  auftdtt 
merits,  10  OS  not  to  offend  others  nnnoccssonlj. 
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surable  companions  of  their  time.  These  considerations, 
together  with  the  absence  of  restraint  at  the  private  par- 
ties of  the  president^  gave  rise  to  the  idea  that  there 
irere  certain  characters  who  could  approach  without 
reserve,  and  even  toy  with  the  passive  lion.  But  the 
lion,  though  passive,  was  the  lion  still.  He  could  always 
be  approached,  and  sometimes  in  sportive  mood,  but  not 
80  near  as  to  lay  hand  upon  his  mane.'*' 

If  I  am  asked — ^  And  did  not  Washington  unbend  and 
admit  to  familiarity,  and  social  friendship,  some  one  per- 
son, to  whom  age  and  long  and  mteresting  associations 
gave  peculiar  privilege,  the  privilege  of  the  heart?" — ^I 
answer,  that  favored  individual  was  Robert  Morris. 

The  general-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  Independence,  in 
the  relief  afforded  to  the  privations  of  his  suffering  sol- 
diery, first  learned  the  value  of  Robert  Morris.  It  was 
he  who  brought  order  out  of  chaos,  and  whose  talent 
and  credit  sustained  the  cause  of  his  coimtry  in  her  worst 
of  times."|-     Virtues  and  services  like  these   endeared 

*  See  note  on  page  175. 

t  Mr.  Morris  was  one  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegates  in  the  second  continental 
Congress;  and  a  few  weeks  after  he  had  taken  his  seat,  in  1775,  he  was  placed 
open  the  secret  committee  whose  dntj  it  was  to  contract  for  the  importation  of 
nnnitions  of  war.  He  was  also  on  a  committee  for  fitting  ont  a  naval  armament, 
Mid  specially  to  negotiate  bills  of  exchange  for  Congress  to  borrow  money  for  the 
marine  committee,  and  to  manage  the  fiscal  concerns  of  Congress  upon  other  occa- 
sions. From  that  time  he  was  the  accredited  and  efficient  financier  of  the  Kevolution- 
mrj  government.  His  private  commercial  credit  was  sach,  that  all  men  had  con- 
fidence in  him  as  the  public  agent.  Instances  of  his  affording  pecuniary  assistance 
to  the  army  have  already  been  given  in  these  pages.  On  one  occasion  he  became 
personalty  responsible  for  a  quantity  of  lead  for  the  use  of  the  army ;  at  another, 
when  the  Congress  was  utterly  without  cash  or  credit,  he  supplied  the  army  with 
four  or  five  thousand  barrels  of  flour ;  when  the  French  troops  came,  he  borrowed 
twenty  thousand  dollars  in  specie  on  his  own  credit  from  Rochambeau.  After  the 
continental  money  became  valueless,  Robert  Morris's  notes  formed  a  part  of  the 
relUble  circulating  medium.    When,  in  1781,  a  bank  for  government  purposes  waf 
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their  possessor  to  tlic  paternal  chie^  in  whose  heart  the 
financier  of  the  Revolution  held  an  esteem  which  neithor 
time  nor  inLifortune  could  alter  or  impair. 

Mr.  Morris  was  ever  a  welcome  guest  at  the  private  and 
select  parties  of  the  president.  So  much  was  this  a  matter 
of  cour.«c,  that  the  steward,  having  first  placed  Mr.  M.'b 
favorite  wine  at  tlic  plate  immediately  on  the  right  of 
the  chief,  would  repair  to  the  dwelling  of  Morris,  and 
observe,  "The  president  dines  with  a  select  party  of 
friends  to-<lay,  and  cxpecta  your  company  as  usual."* 

"When  Mr.  Morris  first  engaged  in  those  speculationa 
which  tcnninatcd  so  unhappily,  Washington,  with  the 
privilege  of  sincere  friendship,  remonstrated,  observing, 
"  You  arc  old,  and  had  better  retire,  rather  than  engage 
in  such  cxten.'^ive  concerns."  Morris  replied,  "Your  ad- 
vice is  proof  of  that  wi.sdom  and  prudence  which  goTein 
all  your  words  and  actions :  but,  my  dear  general,  I  con 
never  do  things  in  the  small ;  I  must  he  either  a  man  or 
a  mouxe"-\ 

eiUbliihcil  in  Fhilodclpbia,  he  gubicribed  ten  ihouBand  ponndj,  wid  indneed  otbai 
to  aiTcll  th«  unounC  to  three  handred  tbouiMtd  panndi.  Other  initaoGM  of  the 
manner  in  whicli,  financiullj,  he  lupportcd  the  cnaie,  might  bo  giTon,  but  tbcM  will 
inSce.  BotCa,  in  bii  Iliitorj  of  the  BcTolalion,  laji,  "ceitunlj  the  Anerioai 
owed,  and  (till  owe,  na  much  ndcnowlcdgrneat  to  the  flnuicial  opamion*  of  TTiifcMI 
Morri),  SB  to  the  negolialiona  ot  Benjamin  Fnnklin,  or  CTen  tlie  ermi  gf  Oaaifl 
Waahingtoo." 

*  Thi«  was  n-hca  the  scat  of  i^rcmnieiit  was  ia  Fhiladolphia.  Ur.  ICoirti  hdi 
the  very  lint  tociaJ  position  in  that  citj.  For  nearlj  half  a  centniy,  u  iaB» 
dnction  to  Kol>ert  Morrii  was  a  matter  in  coarse,  with  all  itraoBnTi  wbo  fWlii 
Philadelphia  on  commerciai,  pnbtie,  or  private  botineu,  and  be  wai  eouidMNi  bj 
all  at  a  TepreaenCative  of  the  cilj. 

t  Washington  was  at  that  lime  quite  lar^lj,  bnt  not  injndieiiMil/,  H|a|et  h 
land  ipeeulationt  with  GoTCmor  Qeor^  Clinton  and  olben,  altbomih  bk  ■■■•  iU 
not  pablicl J  appear  as  anch.  At  the  time  alluded  [ii  In  thi  liil.  e  ligwlhi  Iwit 
apecnlalioa,  known  oa  the  acheme  of  the  "  North  AnMriiaii  I«nd  Gaa^MV,'* 
had  been  commenetd,  and  Ur.  Ilorria  WMoneof  the  piineipil paRa«a.    BsmI 
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In  1798,  when  the  lieutenant-general  and  conmiandei^ 
in-chief  repaired  to  Philadelphia  to  superintend  the 
organization  of  his  last  army  *  umnindM  of  the  dignity, 
wealthy  and  splendor  which  crowded  to  greet  his  arrival, 
he  paid  his  first  visit  to  the  prison-house  of  Robert 
Morri&f    The  old  man  wrung  the  hand  of  the  chief  in 

cited  Waihington  to  join  in  the  f pecnlation.  He  declined,  and  gave  Morris  the 
advice  above  mentioned.  The  chief  parties  in  the  company  (which  was  organized 
ia  1785^,  were  Bobert  Morria,  James  Greenleaf,  and  John  Nicholson.  The  land» 
for  which  thej  paid  large  sams  of  monej,  lay  in  the  states  of  Pennsjlvania,  Vir- 
ginia, North  and  Soath  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Kentackj,  in  all  six  millions  of  acres. 
Their  intention  was  to  sell  Uie  lands  at  a  handsome  profit,  to  small  specnlators  and 
actual  settlers,  at  the  average  price  of  fifty  cents  an  acre.  Several  years  afterward, 
Ifr.  Morris  became  concerned  with  others  in  the  purchase  of  over  a  million  of  acres 
in  western  New  York,  at  sixteen  cents  an  acre.  This  speculation,  with  the  whole 
fiivmer  scheme,  was  a  failure.  Morris  and  Nicholson  were  utterly  ruined.  The 
latter,  who  was  at  one  time  comptroller-general  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  died. 
It  it  said,  leaving  unpaid  debts  to  an  immense  amount.  Mr.  Morris  was  finally 
flomigned  to  the  debtor's  apartment  of  the  Walnut-street  prison,  to  which  was 
attached  a  small  garden,  in  which  he  was  permitted  to  exercise.  There  he  remained 
a  long  time,  and  suffered  much.  He  died  in  1806;  leaving  a  widow,  a  sister  of 
Bishop  White. 

*  John  Adams  was  inaugurated  President  of  the  United  States  in  March,  1797.  He 
•ought  diligently  to  reconcile  disputes  that  had  arisen  between  the  governments  of 
the  United  States  and  Franco,  but  without  success ;  and  when  Congress  assembled 
in  December  that  year,  war  measures  were  adopted.  In  May,  1798,  quite  a  large 
standing  army  was  authorized.  Washington  had  expressed  his  approval  of  the 
measure,  and  in  July  he  was  appointed  the  commander-in-chief.  He  consented  to 
accept  the  office,  only  on  the  condition  that  General  Hamilton  should  be  the  ac^in^ 
eommander-in-chief,  for  the  retired  president  was  unwilling  to  take  the  field,  unless 
the  most  urgent  necessity  should  demand  it. 

t  The  debtors'  apartment  of  the  Walnut-street  prison  was  on  Prune  street. 
Though  suffering  in  bodily  health,  Mr.  Morris's  mind  was  cheerful  under  the  weight 
of  his  misfortunes.  On  one  occasion  he  wrote  the  following  playful  note  to  his  old 
partner  in  speculations : — 

"  Messrs.  Henry  Banks,  David  Allison  and  Robert  Morris  present  their  compli- 
ments to  John  Nicholson,  Esq.,  and  request  the  favor  of  his  company  to  dine  with 
them  at  the  hotel  with  grated  doors,  in  Prune  street,  at  one  o*clock,  on  Sunday  next, 
pledging  themselves  most  solemnly  that  to  him  the  doors  will  be  open  for  admission 

and  departure  on  that  day. 

"Friday  Morning,  11 /A  May,  1798. 

"  Dear  sir :  I  hare  written  the  above  not  only  with  the  consent,  but  at  the  request 
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silence,  while  his  tearful  eye  gave  tiio  welcome  to  such 
an  home.  Tlic  inoxise  was,  indeed,  in  his  ironrbound 
cage ;  but,  in  the  United  States  of  Americo,  for  Bobert 
Morris  to  have  been  imprisoned,  in  character,  the  bare 
should  luire  been  of  gold.  How  is  this,  Americans  ?  Is  it 
not  the  condemnation  of  Manlius  on  the  Capitoline  hill, 
a  crime  whicli  the  heathen  Roman  dared  not  commit? 
The  financier  of  the  Revolution,  whose  taleut,  whose 
credit  sustained  the  cause  of  his  country  in  that  countiys 
utmost  need !  "Wliatever  may  have  been  his  misfortunes, 
say  his  faults,  did  not  his  generous  services  "  plead  like 
angels,  trumpet-tongued,  against  the  deep  damnation,'' 

of  (ho  parties,  and  it  i)  done  after  canialtin;;  Mr.  UotTner,  irbo  folcmiilj  MmiM  w 
that  nothing  can  operate  aa  a  detainer  but  a  bail-piece,  and  I  think  joa  hkv«  no  nch 
ibing  to  fear ;  or  if  ihcro  ia  any  special  bail  fur  yon,  it  a  John  Baker,  on  wham  foa 
can  safely  rely.  Came,  ilicrefore,  my  friend,  oa  early  in  the  forenoon  u  jon  CH^ 
that  we  may  have  some  conversniion  before  01  well  ai  aAer  dinner.  W«  will  ihow 
yon  how  wa  lire  here,  that  you  may  be  prepared  to  bear  yonr  fate,  ahonld  It  be  de- 
cided that  yon  are  lo  bcrome  u  boarder  al  tbis  hotel 

"  I  am  yoxa  friend  and  terrant, 

".Vuyll,1738. 


Mr.  Nicholson  afterward  became  a  regular  inmate  of  the  same  "  hotel,"  when  h* 
edited  a  newspaper." 

William  B.  Wood,  the  celebrated  actor,  wn«  a  compnlsoiy  gneit  at  tha  Mmi 
"  hotel  with  grated  doon,"  for  a  short  time,  and  has  left  on  record  tha  followhlf 
acconnt  of  hia  interview  with  Robert  Morris  there : — 

"  Mr.  Morris  appeared  cheerful,  returned  my  lalntation  in  the  poliieat  inaiUMr, 
bnt  in  lilence,  continuing  lils  walk,  and  dropping  from  bij  band  at  a  glnn  ipo^  k 
pebble  on  each  round,  unlit  a  certain  number  which  he  bad  in  hia  hand  wii  ex- 
hausted. For  some  mornings  the  same  silence  prevailed,  noEil  al  length,  obMrriaf 
my  languid  deportment,  he  suddenly  stopped,  inquired  whether  I  wm  ilia  and  added 
with  Kimeihing  like  sererily,  '  Sir,  this  U  but  an  ill  place  for  ong  ao  riiMj,  Md 
apparently  w  ifoung.'  He  seemed  to  wait  for  soma  kind  af  explanatioD,  which  I 
fonnd  mjsetf  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  give  —  and  then  paieed  on.  Vtmn  toSm 
time  ho  spoke  to  me  almost  daily,  and  always  with  great  kindnaia.  Ob  one  oeoa- 
siou  be  nnbent  much  more  than  usnal,  and  offered  some  retnaiha  « 
mneh  good  counsel.    In  more  tlutn  one  instance  he  &Tored  me  wilt  IMead)/  w 
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df  mteh  an  home  far  his  age  ?  And,  when  broken-hearted^ 
pennylessy  friendless,  and  forgotten,  his  gray  hairs  de- 
scended in  sorrow  to  the  grave,  how  was  the  last  duty 
paid  to  him,  to  whom  we  owed  so  much  ?  How  many 
of  those  who  had  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  his  prosperity, 
fed  at  his  ever  hospitable  board,  and  drank  of  his  ever 
flowing  cup,  followed  his  hearse  ?  Where  the  corporate 
bodies — where  the  long  trains  of  youth  who  were  led  up 
to  pay  their  last  homage  to  the  repvhUc's  benefactor  t^ 

*  Unfortonately  our  history  affords  a  parallel.  Colonel  William  Barton,  of 
Bbode  Island,  received  a  grant  of  land  in  Vermont  for  his  Beyolntionary  serrioaf  • 
Bj  the  transfer  of  some  of  this  land  ho  became  entangled  in  the  toils  of  the  law,  and 
wti  imprisoned  for  debt  in  Vermont  for  manj  years,  until  the  visit  of  Lafayette  to 
tUfl  country  in  1825.  That  illnstrions  man,  hearing  of  the  incarceration  of  Colonel 
Barton  and  its  cause,  liquidated  the  claim  against  him,  and  restored  his  fellow- 
soldier  to  liberty.  It  was  a  noble  act,  and  significantly  rebuked  the  Shylock  who 
held  the  patriot  in  bondage,  and  clamored  for  "  the  pound  of  flesh."  This  circnm- 
ftaoce  drew  from  Whittier  his  glorious  poem,  The  Prisoner  for  2>c&f,  in  which  ha 
ffidaims — 

"  What  has  the  gray-haired  prisoner  done  ? 
Has  murder  stained  his  hands  with  gore  ? 
Not  so ;  his  crime 's  a  fouler  one : 

God  made  the  old  man  poor  I 
For  this  he  shares  a  felon's  celt, 

The  fittest  earthly  type  of  hell ! 
For  this,  the  boon  for  which  ho  poured, 
His  young  blood  on  the  invader's  sword. 
And  counted  light  the  fearful  cost — 
His  blood-gained  liberty  is  lost. 
*  *  *  # 

Down  with  the  law  that  binds  him  thus  1 

Unworthy  freemen,  let  it  find 
No  refuge  from  the  withering  curse 

Of  Grod  and  human  kind ! 

Open  the  prisoner's  living  tomb. 

And  usher  from  its  brooding  gloom 

Tho  victims  of  your  savage  code 

To  the  free  sun  and  air  of  God  1 

No  longer  dare,  as  crime,  to  brand 

The  chastening  of  the  Almighty's  hand  1" 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THOMAS  NEI£OK. 

Hiuox^  Amoistobs — Hn  Eablt  Em plotxxm tb  —  A  Mah  or  Fosririni— Kixduho  or 
EsTOLvnoM  IK  YiKOiNiA— Nblsok  ▲  Mbmbsx  of  CoNOBxas  xir  1776  —  iKixuKircs  or  ijiax>- 
nro  MnrDS— MiFPLnv  sknt  to  Receuit  foe  tub  Abiit— Nzlbov  oBOAinzsi  a  Cosn  or 

O&TALBT— ElXCTED  GoVBBKOB  OF  VlBOUflA  —  ABNOLD  AKD  COBIfWALUl  —  AXBEMAir 
MlLXTABT  LbADEBS  IN  VlBOINIA  —  DXPBBCIATION    OP  CONTXirXSTTAL  IfoXXT — ThB  PbOPUI 

▲TOXD  IT — Nxlboh'*  Noblb  Exakplx — Anxcdotx  or  nis  PATBXomM  Tou)  btLapatbrb 
—  Urn  BoEEOws  Money  fob  Ptibuo  Seeticbs  on  nis  owx  BBSPOiraiBiLrrT  —  PvbxjoKio- 
LBOT— Thx  Famiuab  Feibkm  of  WAaamoToii— NxLB02f*B  Family  Umbbw aided. 

Amonq  the  patriots,  statesmen,  and  soldiers  that  Vir- 
ginia contributed  to  the  Congress  and  armies  of  Uie  Re- 
volution, Thomas  Nelson  will  ever  claim  an  elevated 
rank.  Descended  from  ancient  and  highly  respectable 
English  ancestry,  General  Nelson  was  educated  in  Eng- 
land, and  was  engaged,  prior  to  the  Revolution,  in  mer- 
cantile concerns,  upon  an  extensive  scale,  at  Yorktown, 
in  Virginia,  strange  to  say,  at  that  period  the  importing 
city  for  Philadelphia.* 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  troubles.  Nelson  joined 
the  cause  of  the  colonies.    He  was  a  man  of  large  for- 

*  Yorktown  is  now  an  inconsiderable  Tillage,  containing  aboat  three  hundred  in- 
habitants.  It  is  still  a  port  of  entry,  but  commerce  has  deserted  it,  and  the  Tillage  ii 
going  inU)  decaj.  A  courthouse  was  built  there  in  the  year  1698 ;  and  an  old  church 
which  was  destroyed  in  1814,  had  in  it  a  bell  inscribed,  "  County  of  York,  Vuginia, 
1725/'  The  church  was  built  at  the  close  of  the  previous  century,  out  of  the  stona 
marl  which  composes  the  bluff  on  which  the  town  stands.  The  water-scenery  at 
Yorktown  is  very  fine.  The  York  river  is  there  a  full  mile  wide,  and  from  the  rains 
or  site  of  the  old  church,  no  land  is  visible  in  the  direction  of  Chesapeake  bny,  into 
which  the  river  flows. 
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tune,  having  many  and  valuable  estates  in  difibrent  coun- 
ties, particularly  the  county  of  Hanover.  Greatly  be- 
loved in  his  native  colony,  he  held  a  high  and  command- 
ing influence  among  the  people.  He  threw  all  into  the 
scale  of  his  coxmtry,  in  her  struggle  for  the  natural  rights 
of  mankind. 

After  the  battle  of  Lexington,  Virginia  put  forth  all 
her  strength  in  the  senate  and  the  field.  The  very  eUte 
of  her  statesmen  had  been  sent  to  the  Congress  of  1774ty* 

*  Falling  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  a  redress  of  their  grievances,  by  remonstraiieet 
mnd  petitions,  the  colonists,  in  1774,  resolved  to  call  a  general  congress  of  represen- 
tatiTCS.  These  were  chosen  in  the  several  colonies  daring  the  spring  and  saminer, 
and  on  the  fifth  of  September  they  assembled,  by  appointment,  in  a  building  known 
u  Carpenter's  Hall,  in  Philadelphia.  Some  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  in  America 
ir«ra  there.  Theur  sessions  continued  until  the  twenty-sixth  of  October ;  and  daring 
Aat  time  they  discossed  the  great  questions  of  the  day  in  such  manner  that  the  repre- 
■CDtatives  of  each  colony  became  well  informed  respecting  the  temper  of  the  people 
in  general,  and  were  prepared  to  enter,  into  that  union  of  effort  for  independence 
which  was  soon  afterward  formed.  Twelve  of  the  thirteen  colonies  were  represented. 
Georgia  was  the  exception.  The  delegates  from  Virginia  were — ^Peyton  Randolph, 
George  Washington,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Patrick  Henry,  and  Richard  Bland. 

The  author  of  these  Recollections  relates  the  following  anecdote,  in  connection  with 
this  Congress,  upon  the  authority  of  Ludwell  Lee,  son  of  Richard  Henry  Lee : 
"When  the  first  continental  congress  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  September,  1774, 
there  had  been  no  provision  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  members,  while  in  the 
dischaige  of  their  public  duties.  A  council  being  held  to  determine  as  to  the  ways 
and  means  of  effecting  this  most  just  and  necessary  arrangement,  Richard  Henry 
Lee  (the  same  who  afterward,  in  '76,moved  the  Declaration  of  Independence),  rose,  and 
observed,  that  as  he  was  assured  that  every  member  present  was  desirous  of  putting 
the  country  to  the  least  possible  expense,  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Congress,  he 
would  move,  that  during  the  session,  the  honorable  members  be  fed  on  wild  piffeotu, 
that  article  appearing  to  be  in  very  great  abundance,  and  certainly  the  very  cheapest 
food  in  the  market. 

"  Now  let  the  modem  reader  remember,  that  this  Richard  Henry  Leo  was  bred  in 
the  lap  of  luxury,  educated  in  Europe,  and  possessed  the  most  polished  and  courtly 
manners,  while  his  seat  of  Chantilly,  which  he  had  just  left  to  obey  the  high  and 
imposing  call  of  his  country,  was  at  once  the  seat  of  the  most  refined  and  enlarged 

hoepitality. 

"  This  illustrious  patriot  and  statesmen,  often  congratulated  himself  in  his  later  life, 
npon  his  famed  motion  touching  the  maintenance  of  the  members  of  the  first  Con- 
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wh3e  the  pride  of  her  chivahy  took  arms  in  the  succeeds 
ing  year.  Among  the  illustrious  names  that  composed 
the  Virginia  delegation  to  the  Roman-like  senate  of  1776, 
we  find  the  name  of  Thomas  Nelson,  junior,  who  afl&xed 
his  signature  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  on  the 
ever-memorable  fourth  of  July. 

The  state  of  society  in  the  South  in  the  olden  time  was 
very  different  from  that  of  modem  days,  under  tiie 
republic.  Under  the  ancien  regime  there  were  but  two 
orders  in  society — the  rich  and  educated,  and  the  poor. 
Hence,  the  higher  classes,  as  they  were  then  called,  held  a 
most  material  influence  over  those  who  were  not  so  for- 
tunately situated.  Men  of  extensive  personal  influence 
over  the  minds  of  the  people  at  large,  were  all-important 
to  the  cause  of  American  liberty  in  the  commencement 
and  during  the  whole  progress  of  the  Revolution,  with 
the  view  of  diffusing  and  fostering  the  whig  spirit^  in 
opposition  to  the  powerful  and  ably-directed  efforts  of 
the  tories.* 

It  is  well  known  to  history,  that  the  commander-in- 
chief  spared,  at  a  very  critical  period  of  the  war,  an  active 
and  valued  officer  (Mifflin),  that  he  might  exert  his  per- 
sonal influence  among  the  people  of  his  native  state,  to 
recruit  the  wasted  ranks  of  the  army."|- 

grest,  declaring  it  to  have  been  in  purity  of  patriotism,  not  secondary  to  eren  hit 
immorul  resolve  in  '76,  '  Ttiat  these  united  colonies  arc,  and  of  right  ought  to  be 
free  and  independent  states.' — Such  was  a  patriot  of  our  oldcn  time." 

*  The  terms  whig  and  tory  had  then  long  been  used  in  England,  as  titles  of  political 
parties,  and  continue  to  bo  so  used  to  the  present  day.  The  former  denoted  the 
opposers  of  royalty ;  the  latter  indicated  its  supporters.  These  terms  were  intro- 
duced into  America  two  or  three  years  before  the  Revolution  broke  out,  and  became 
the  distinctive  titles  of  patriots  and  loyalists. 

t  It  was  late  in  the  autumn  of  1776,  while  Washington  and  his  little  army  were 
retreating  toward  the  Delaware,  across  New  Jersey.    The  army  was  rapidly  melting 
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On  his  return  to  Virginia  from  serving  in  the  continen- 
tal Congress,  General  Nelson  exerted  himself  in  keeping 
alive  the  spirit  of  the  Revolution,  which  was  often  flagging 
firom  the  severe  disasters  that  had  attended  our  arma 
He  was  also  actively  employed  in  organizing  a  corps  of 
cavalry,  in  which  young  gentlemen  of  the  first  families 
served  as  volimteers.  This  corps  he  commanded  up  to 
the  double  invasion  of  1781,*  when,  upon  being  elected 
governor  of  the  state,  he  took  the  command  in  chief  of 
its  militia. 

The  invasion  of  Arnold  was  more  immediately  preda- 
tory, but  that  of  ComwaUis  swept  like  a  tempest  through 
the  devoted  commonwealth,  already  much  weakened  by 
her  xmtiring  exertions  to  sustain  the  army  of  Greene  in 
the  Carolinas,  and  to  defend  the  many  points  of  her  ter- 
ritory, assailable  by  the  attacks  of  the  enemy's  naval 
power.f 

by  desertioos  and  the  expiration  of  terms  of  enlistment.  It  was  a  most  gloom j 
period  of  the  contest,  and  few  hoped  for  success  in  the  field.  However,  Washing- 
ton determined  to  have  personal  appeals  made  to  the  people  for  the  purpose  of 
recruiting  his  army,  and  he  sent  the  eloquent  and  popular  General  Mifflin  into  Penn- 
sylrania,  "  to  exhort  and  rouse  the  militia  to  come  forth  in  defence  of  their  country." 
In  Philadelphia  he  was  very  successful,  and  very  soon  he  was  at  the  head  of  fifteen 
hundred  new  recruits,  in  full  march  upon  Trenton,  to  join  the  army  under  Wash- 
ington. 

*  Early  in  January,  1781,  Benedict  Arnold,  zealous  in  the  cause  of  his  royal 
purchaser,  went  to  Virginia  with  about  sixteen  hundred  British  and  tory  troops,  and 
a  few  armed  vessels.  He  went  up  the  James  river,  as  far  as  Richmond,  and  de- 
•troycd  much  public  and  private  property,  and  then  returned  to  Portsmouth.  In 
April,  he  accompanied  General  Philips  up  the  same  river,  on  a  desolating  expedition. 
They  were  joined  at  Petersburg  by  Comwallis,  who  had  invaded  the  state  from  North 
Carolina,  and  who  then  took  the  general  command.  Lafayette  was  sent  into  Vir- 
ginia, and  manoeuvred  skilfully  against  this  "double  invasion."  He  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  Woyne  and  Steuben. 

t  Toward  the  close  of  1775,  British  vessels,  under  the  general  direction  of  Lord  Dun- 
more,  the  royal  governor  of  Virginia,  who  had  been  compelled  to  flee  from  Williams- 
burg, were  instrumental  in  great  ravages  along  the  Virginia  coast,  especially  in  the 
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The  forces  under  Stouben,  Lafayette,  and  subsequently 
Wayne,  were  too  limited  in  point  of  numbeni,  and  too 
much  straitened  for  Bupplies  of  every  sort,  to  be  able  to 
check  the  victorious  career  of  the  enemy*  Indeed,  the 
resources  of  Virginia,  great  as  they  originally  were,  had 
been  sadly  reduced  in  the  previous  campaign  by  the 
capture  of  her  veteran  regiments  on  the  surrender  of 
Charlestonjf  by  the  total  discomfiture  at  Camden^  but^ 

ricinilf  uf  tho  capes.  Niirfulk  vas  barncd,  and  ntl  iilon|;  th«  Elizabetb  liTcr,  to 
Ilani|itOn  roiuls,  a  ruat  urnounl  of  jirogiLTljr,  public  nnd  priratc,  wu  destiDjed.  In 
ITT3,  Sir  George  Collier,  wiih  land  troops,  uador  Geocral  MHthovi,  again  {trodnced 
great  Jislresa  along  tlic  sbons  of  tlio  lamo  watcn ;  and  ihe  armed  Tetael*  uaitr 
Arnold,  in  ITSl,  were  no  bcllcr  than  pirates. 

*  Comirnllis  p^netruUd  Vir^'iiila  bcjond  Ricbtnond,  and  dcitn>7Cd  ui  imniBiua 
amount  of  propertj'.  Ho  tcnl  out  marauding  putics  in  ovcry  direction,  to  honM 
the  inliabitunts,  and  fur  icvcml  weeks  tho  whole  state  was  kept  in  great  aUni. 
Turtetun  und  Simcop,  aclirc  officers,  at  the  liead  of  ener^cic  and  well-diidpUiiad 
rorps,  were  busy  in  all  quurlcra,  and  liufajniie  fonnd  it  quite  impoiaible  toaias 
the  torrvnt  of  invasion.  But  when  Wayne,  with  reinibrcements,  wai  appRMdiing 
^m  the  north,  Comwallix  turned  liis  foco  seaward,  and  slowly  retreated  down  ihi 
pesineula  toward  Williamsburg, 

t  In  the  spring  of  ITBO,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  haTing  errircd  at  Chorleaton  wiihi 
large  force,  home  bv  a  fleet  under  Admiral  Arbutlmot,  invested  that  atj.  The 
liege  went  on  Tor  BOTCnil  weeks ;  tlio  Americans  within  the  city  being  nsder  tbt 
command  of  General  Lincoln.  Finally,  Cumwallii  camo  with  a  reiiiroroMnnt  ef 
three  thousand  men.  On  the  ninth  of  May,  a  general  cannonade  from  the  aliipt  aid 
the  land  baiterics  commenced,  and  it  was  kept  up  for  two  days.  On  the  nigbtof 
the  eleventh  it  was  perceived  that  further  resistance  would  be  madoau.  Tbay 
offered  to  surrender,  and  on  Ihe  following  day,  tba  amy,  city,  all  paiied  into  tha 
hands  of  the  conqacron. 

}  General  Gates  was  appointed  to  tho  command  of  the  sonthem  atmy,  alteT  the 
surrender  of  Lincoln  at  Cliarlcston.  Comwullis  bad  been  left  in  ibe  chief  coannaad 
of  the  British  in  South  Carolina,  nnd  Sir  llcnry  Clinton  had  ralnmed  to  New  Toik. 
In  order  to  make  the  sul>ju^ation  of  Ihe  South  complete,  tho  British  ann/,  id  thiM 
divisions,  marched  into  the  interior,  learinga  garrison  for  ClutrilMtoil.  Ona  dtfi> 
iion,  under  Colonel  Brown,  marched  to  Augatta,  in  Geoisia;  a  Mcond,  BBdv 
Colonel  Cmger,  penctnled  the  country  to  Ninety-Six,  in  Wetteni  CbcvUih;  aod  ■ 
third,  under  Lord  lUwdou,  took  post  at  Camden.  Toward  tha  latter  plan  OatN 
approached,  early  in  August.  He  resotred  to  fall  upon  Rawdon  on  tha  ni^ef 
the  Afteenth  of  Angust,  and  marched  from  his  camp  confldent  of  •neeaai,  fcr  tkat 
pnrpoie.    At  tho  aamo  time,  Corawalli*  (who  had  hastened  to  Camdait  on  haari^ 
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above  all,  by  tbe  enormoiis  depreciation  of  the  paper 
money ;  all  which  causes  combined  to  elevate  the  hopes 
of  the  enemy,  and  cast  a  shadow  over  those  of  the 
friends^  of  American  liberty.  To  such  a  wretched  state 
of  depreciation  had  the  paper  money  arrived  at  Uiis 
period,  that,  in  numberless  instances,  persons  were  known 
to  have  concealed  their  horses  and  oxen  in  the  woods 
and  swamps  rather  than  hire  them  to  the  transportation 
department  of  the  army,  when  the  hire  was  to  be  ac- 
counted for  in  continental  bills,  which  had  become  almost 
valueless.'*' 

of  th6  approach  of  Gates)  and  Rawdon,  informed  of  Gates's  morement,  marched 
iMNrtfawaid  to  fkll  upon  the  Americans.  The  sand  was  deep,  the  footfalls  were  nor 
heaid,  and  the  belligerents  met  m  the  dark,  at  Sanders'  Creek.  The  next  morning 
ft  Mrere  battle  ensaed,  the  Americans  were  completely  routed,  and  another  sonthem 
HBij  was  lost 

*  After  the  Congress  had  recognised  the  troops  at  Boston  as  a  continental  army, 
bi  Jvne,  1775,  it  became  necessary  to  provide  money  for  its  support.  Specie  snf- 
fident  could  not  be  had,  and  they  resorted  to  the  issue  of  bills  of  credit.  These 
emissions  were  made  from  time  to  time,  as  the  wants  of  the  public  service  demanded, 
and  for  a  while  all  went  on  well.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  it  would  be  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  for  the  Congress  to  provide  moans  for  their  redemption  in  specie, 
as  promised  upon  their  face,  and  they  began  to  depreciate.  The  last  emission  was 
eariy  in  1780,  and  at  the  close  of  that  year  they  were  almost  worthless.  At  that 
time  the  enormous  sum  of  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  had  been  issued.  The 
following  table  shows  the  scale  of  depreciation : — 

Value  of  $100  in  Specie  iv  Continental  Monet. 

777.                  1778.                    1779.                     1730.  1781. 

January S105 $325 $742 $2984 $7400 

February 107 350 868 3322 7500 

March 109 370 1000 3736 0000 

April 112 400 1104 4000 

May 115 400 1215 4600 

June 120 400 1342 6400 

Joly 125 425 1477 8900 

August 150 450 1630 7000 

September 175 475 1800 7100 

October 275 500 2030 7200 

November 300 545 2308 7300 

December 310 634 2593 7400 
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Here  the  patriotic  Nelson  set  a  noble  example;  his 
crops  were  left  to  their  fate,  his  ploughs  left  in  the  fur- 
rows, while  the  teams  were  harnessed  to  the  cannon  and 
munitions  of  war  moving  to  the  investment  of  Yorktown. 
From  his  personal  virtues,  he  had  the  most  commanding 
influence  in  the  state ;  he  exerted  it  in  rallying  her  sons, 
when  a  powerful  foe  invaded  her  soil.  His  weight  of 
character  enabled  him  to  unlock  the  coffers  of  avarice, 
and  give  their  hoards  to  the  aid  of  his  country,  when 
that  country  had  neither  a  dollar  in  her  treasxu^y,  nor 
credit  to  obtain  one. 

At  the  ever-memorable  siege  of  Yorktown,*  Governor 
Nelson  rendered  important  services  in  blockading  the 
enemy  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  combined  army  and 
the  fleets  of  France.  It  was  on  the  venerable  Lafayette's 
last  visit  to  Moimt  Vernon,  in  1825,  that  he  related  to 
the  author  of  these  Memoirs  a  touching  anecdote  of 
Governor  Nelson,  which  we  shall  give  in  the  good  (Jen- 
eral's  own  words:  "I  had  just  finished  a  battery,**  said 
the  nation's  guest,  "mounted  with  heavy  pieces;  but 
before  I  opened  on  the  town,  I  requested  the  attendance 
of  the  governor  of  Virginia,  not  only  as  a  compliment 
due  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  state  in  which  I  was 
serving,  but  from  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the  localities 
of  a  place  in  which  he  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
life.  ^To  what  particular  spot  would  your  excellency 
direct  that  we  should  point  the  cannon,'  I  asked. 
^  There,'  promptly  replied  the  noble-minded,  patriotic 
Nelson,  ^  to  that  house ;  it  is  mine,  and  is,  now  that  the 
secretary's  is  nearly  knocked  to  pieces,  the  best  one  in 
the  town ;  and  there  you  will  be  almost  certain  to  find 

*  See  chapter  ri. 
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Lord  Comwallis  and  the  British  headquarters.  Fire 
upon  it^  my  dear  marquis,  and  never  spare  a  particle  of 
my  property  so  long  as  it  affords  a  comfort  or  a  shelter 
to  the  enemies  of  my  country.'  The  governor  then 
rode  away,  leaving  m  aU  charmed  with  m  instance  of 
devotional  patriotism  that  would  have  shed  a  lustre  upon 
the  purest  ages  of  Grecian  or  Roman  virtue."* 

Another  anecdote  we  will  present  to  our  readers  ere 
we  close  this  brief  memoir.  "^  During  the  campaign  of 
1781,  when  the  ruined  state  of  the  finances  had  caused 
everything  like  hard  money  to  have  almost  entirely 
disappeared,  Nelson  learned  that  an  old  Scotchman  named 

B y  had  a  considerable  sum  in  gold,  which,  like  most 

other  moneyed  persons  of  that  period,  he  kept  carefully 
concealed.  The  governor  waited  upon  the  man  of  gold, 
a  rara  avis  in  those  times,  and  begged  and  prayed  for  a 

loan  on  behalf  of  the  state.   R was  inexorable,  saying, 

'  I  ken  naething  of  your  goovemment,  but  if  ye  wull  ha* 
the  siller  for  youself,  general,  de'il  take  me  but  every 
bawbee  of  it  is  at  your  service.'  Nelson  accepted  the 
offer,  and  obtained  on  his  own  bond,  and  by  his  own  per- 
sonal influence,  a  loan  for  the  state  of  Virginia,  when 
that  prominent  state  had  neither  a  coin  in  her  treasury, 
nor  credit  to  obtain  one.     The  governor  received  the 

♦  When  I  visited  Yorktown  a  few  years  ago,  Governor  Nelson's  house  was  yet 
standing,  and  was  occupied  by  his  grandson.  It  was  a  large,  two  storied  brick 
bailding,  fronting  the  main  street  of  the  town,  a  short  distance  from  the  river  bank. 
It  bore  many  scars  of  the  cannonade  and  bombardment  alluded  to  in  the  text ;  and 
in  the  yard,  in  front,  lay  an  uncxploded  bombshell,  cast  there  at  the  time  of  the 
siege.  A  few  feet  from  the  door,  was  a  fine  laurel  tree,  from  whose  boughs  a  hand- 
some civic  wreath  was  made,  on  the  occasion  of  Lafayette's  visit  there  in  1824.  The 
wreftth  was  placed  upon  the  brow  of  the  nation's  guest,  when  he  instantly  removed 
it,  and  laid  it  upon  that  of  Colonel  Nicholas  Fish,  of  the  Revolution,  who  accompa- 
nied him,  remarking  that  no  one  was  better  entitled  to  wear  the  mark  of  honor 

than  he. 

22 
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gold,  !md  quickly  did  its  circulation  give  a  new  and 
cheering  aspect  to  our  destinies  at  that  momentous 
period." 

A.nd  now,  it  would  be  naturally  asked,  who  paid  the 
bond  and  its  accumulated  interest?  Posterity  would 
answer,  a  grateful  and  admiring  country,  surely.  Say, 
rather,  the  impoverished  family  of  the  patriot.  This, 
witli  other  facts  of  equal  moment,  caused  tlie  author  of 
these  Memoirs  to  blush  for  his  country,  when,  during  the 
triumph  of  Lafayette,  and  upon  bis  last  visit  to  Mount 
Vernon,  the  veteran  introduced  the  subject  of  Nelson, 
spoke  in  the  most  ardent  and  enthusiastic  terms  of  his 
gallant  services,  untiring  patriotism,  and  bis  imexampled 
and  devotional  sacrifices  for  the  cause  of  American  Jja- 
dependence ;  and  presumed  that  a  grateful  and  admiring 
nation  had  long  since  rewarded  the  descendants  of  his 
old  companion-in-anns,  his  beloved  and  bosom  friend. 

It  will  be  matter  of  interest  to  all  future  ages  of  the 
Republic,  to  learn  who  of  tlie  many  worthies  that  floui^ 
ished  in  the  age  of  Wajihington  were  nearest  to  the 
heart  of  the  Pater  Patriae.  All  tradition  will  agree  upon 
Greene  and  Robert  Morris.  But  if  they  were  in  the 
heart's  core  of  the  chief,  as  assuredly  they  were.  Nelson, 
of  Virginia,  was  at  their  aide.  Beloved  in  life,  Washing- 
ton showed  his  esteem  for  Nelson's  memory  by  appoint- 
ing the  son,  named  after  the  sire,  as  one  of  the  secreta- 
ries to  the  first  president  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
commencement  of  the  fedeml  government  in  1789. 

Such  was  Nelson,  of  Virginia,  who,  in  times  that  tried 
men's  souls,  pledged  for  his  country  in  the  halls  of  her 
Independence,  his  life,  and  perilled  it  in  her  batUejelda; 
pledged   hia  fortime,  and  lavished  it  in  his  country's 
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cause ;  pledged  his  sacred  honor,  and  redeemed  it  by  a 
life  and  actions  honored  among  the  most  honored  * 

Such  was  a  patriot^  statesman,  and  soldier  of  the 
American  Revolution — the  admired  of  his  countrymen, 
the  beloved  of  Washington  and  Lafayette — whose  re- 
spected descendants  have  appealed,  in  the  name  of  the 
services  and  sacrifices  of  their  ancestor,  to  the  justice  and 
magnanimity  of  a  free,  powerful,  and  prosperous  empire. 

Having  lived  to  witness  the  consummation  of  that  In- 
dependence, the  declaration  of  which  his  pen  had  signed, 
and  achievements  for  which  his  sword  had  earned,  he 
closed  his  eyes  in  peace,  leaving  a  very  numerous  family, 
and  a  fortune  greatly  impaired,  by  the  vast  sacrifices  he 
had  made  for  American  liberty.  And  will  the  American 
reader  believe,  that  the  widow  of  such  a  patriot  and  such 
a  man,  lives  in  Virginia — that  very  Virginia  on  which 
the  name  and  character  of  Nelson  sheds  imfading  lustre 
— that  this  venerable  relict,  now  on  the  verge  of  human 
life,  blind  and  poor,  has  yet  to  leam  whether  an  emanci- 
pated country  can  be  just,  more  than  forty  years  not 
having  sufficed  to  show  them,  whether  it  can  be  grateful-\ 

*  Governor  Nelson  was  a  member  of  the  continental  Congress  in  1776,  and 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  occupied  a  seat  in  that  body  during 
the  first  half  of  the  war ;  and  in  1781,  he  was  elected  governor  of  Virginia.  Because 
he  exercised  his  prerogative,  as  governor  of  the  state,  in  impressing  men  into  the 
military  service,  on  the  occasion  of  the  siege  of  Torktown,  many  infiacntial  persons 
were  offended,  and  many  mortal  enemies  were  created.  But  ho  outlived  all  the 
attacks  of  malice,  and  died  on  the  fourth  of  January,  1789,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his 
age.  Hia  remains,  with  many  others  of  his  family,  repose  in  the  old  churchyard  at 
Torktown. 

t  This  sketch  was  first  published  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  on  the  third  of 
Maf«b,  1836. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

ALEXANDER   HAMILTON. 
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In  the  illustrious  Alexander  Hninilton  were  united  the 
patriot,  the  soldier,  the  statesman,  the  jurist,  the  orator, 
and  philosopher,  and  he  was  great  in  them  all.  Bom  in 
the  island  of  Nevif<,  the  first  rudiments  of  his  education 
were  obtained  in  Santa  Cruz,  from  which,  at  a  very  early 
age,  he  came  to  America,  and  completed  his  studies  at 
Columbia  college,  in  New  York*  In  that  city  the 
Kevolution  found  the  young  West  Indian  engaged  in  his 

>  At  that  time,  and  up  to  tha  cloio  of  the  Rerolution,  it  wu  cslkd  KiB|:'i  eol- 
lege,  ilie  title  b;  whicb  it  wu  incorporated  by  Oeure«  iha  Sccoiid.  Tonng  'Hm^A 
ton  came  to  N«w  Yorit  in  Ihe  year  177S,  and  Boon  afterward  prepand  for  epUagi. 
This  preparation  occupied  a  year,  and  he  wai  about  lo  enter  the  collaji*  st  fliiui 
Ion,  when  ionic  of  iti  ruica  not  meetinj;  bis  riem,  he  entered  King*!  cdl^, 
in  i)ia  cilj  of  Neir  Tork.  The  ReTsronJ  Mytei  Cooper,  D.  D ,  vai  tha  jnMmt, 
hovinf;  gucceedcd  Doctor  Johnson  in  1T63.  At  the  veij  be|paning,  joniif  Ha^l- 
ton  was  marked  lu  nn  eKtmordinory  jontb.  Ho  wai  betvcMi  slxtwa  aoA  aaiiiiliM 
yean  of  age  when  he  entered  that  inititDlion. 
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collegiate  studies^  and  he  left  the  halls  of  learning  for 
the  camp. 

Among  the  efforts  then  making  in  behalf  of  the  royal 
cause  in  New  York,  were  a  series  of  able  essays,  published 
with  a  view  to  alarm  the  patriots  as  to  a  rupture  with 
the  mother-country,  urging  that,  in  such  an  event,  all 
supplies  of  clothing  would  be  withheld,  and  thus  the  most 
serious  privations  be  endiwed  by  the  colonists  *  Young 
Hamilton  wrote  a  powerful  reply  to  these  essays,  in 
which  he  proved  that  resources  abounded  in  the  country ; 
and  then,  for  the  first  time  in  the  world,  it  was  left  for 
this  precocious  genius  to  predict  that  the  coitonrplant  could 
and  watUd  be  grown  in  the  sotdhem  cohnieSj  and  tvould  yield  an 
abundance  of  the  raw  material  for  the  supply  of  our  wants.f 

*  These  essays  were  written  chiefly  by  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Among  them  were  Doctor  Cooper  of  the  college,  Samuel  Seabary  (afterward  a  New 
England  bishop),  Doctor  Charles  Inglis,  Doctor  Samael  Auchmuty,  and  Doctor 
Chandler.  John  Holt,  who  pnblished  a  warm  whig  newspaper,  had  drawn  upon 
himself  the  inrectives  of  all  the  ministerial  writers ;  and  these,  at  first,  Hamilton 
bnrlesqned  in  doggerel  rhyme,  with  great  wit  and  humor.  But  afterward,  when  the 
aspect  of  affairs  became  more  serious,  he  replied  to  them  with  irresistible  logic. 
Among  the  most  able  of  these  was  his  "Full  Vindication  of  the  Measures  of  Con- 
gress from  the  Calumnies  of  their  Enemies,"  &c.,  written  in  December,  1774,  in 
reply  to  Seabury,  who  wrote  over  the  signature  of  "  A  Westchester  Farmer,"  he 
being  a  clergyman  in  that  county  at  the  time. 

t  See  Hamilton's  replies  to  the  "  Westchester  Farmer"  (Mr.  Seabury),  Hamilton's 
works,  vol.  ii.,  first  and  second  articles.  In  the  second,  "  The  Farmer  Refuted," 
he  says,  "  with  respect  to  cotton,  you  do  not  pretend  to  deny  that  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  that  might  be  produced.  Several  of  the  southern  colonics  are  so  favorable  to 
it,  that  with  duo  cultivation,  in  a  couple  of  years,  they  would  afford  enough  to  clothe 
the  whole  continent."  It  must  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  this  was  written, 
the  growth  of  cotton  in  the  colonies  was  a  mere  experiment,  and  only  men  of  far- 
seeing  discernment,  like  this  extraordinary  young  man,  then  dreamed  of  its  becom- 
ing one  of  our  great  staples.  It  was  not  until  twenty  years  afterward,  when  Whit- 
ney's cotton-gin  produced  a  new  epoch  in  our  commercial  history,  that  the  annual 
product  of  cotton  in  all  North  America  became  a  considerable  item  in  our  statistics 
of  production.  Up  to  that  time,  it  was  only  cultivated  for  family  use  in  the  South. 
It  is  true  that  seven  bags  of  cotton  were  sent  to  Europe  from  Charleston,  as  early 
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The  troubles  increasing,  Mr.  Hamilton  spoke  of  revisit- 
ing the  West  Tiiilios,  with  a  view  to  recruit  \m  Bnances. 
Thirt  tiie  patriot-s  of  New  York  would  not  hear  of  for  a 
moment ;  the}'  had  witnessed  the  powers  of  his  pen,  and 
wished  him  to  try  the  temper  of  his  sword.  "Well,  my 
friend.-',"  said  the  galliint  j'Oiith,  '■  if  you  are  determined 
that  I  shall  remain  among  you,  and  take  part  in  your 
just  and  holy  cause,  you  must  raise  for  nie  a  full  com- 
pany of  artillery."  This  was  done,  and  Captain  Hamil- 
ton lost  no  time  in  enlisting  the  services  of  several  vet- 
eran artillerists,  and,  by  constant  drilling,  soon  brought 
his  company  mto  a  very  high  state  of  order  and  dis- 
cipline* 

Hamilton  was  in  New  York,  diligently  engaged  in  his 
military  duties  when  the  Asia,  Captain  Vandeput,  fired 
upon  the  city.-]'     Retreat  becoming  necessary,  HanuItoD 

M  IT4T,  and  two  thousnml  jioiinJi  marc  in  IT'O,  four  yean  before  Hamilton  WTOM. 
It  is  a  rcmurkublc  fact,  thai  when,  ten  years  allcT  he  vrolo  (1T84],  levenlj-oiie  blfl 
wen  aliiiiiHMl,  they  wi>ru  scizcil  by  ihe  Briiiih  goremment,  on  the  groniid  Ibil 
Ameriiii  coulrl  not  proilurc  un  nmount  io  grcnl. 

*  Hnniiliun  iinil  alreaily  jiiincil  a  volunteer  corpi,  comoiandcd  by  Captniii  Tinn- 
ing, Tannerly  an  wljalant  in  llie  Briliaii  service,  and  an  exact  disciplinarian.  Ulidn 
bit  rommuiiil  he  aci|uircil  c^onsiilcrablc  knowledge  of  the  rudimonu  of  ■  militn; 
educuiinn.  1'hey  assumed  (lio  name  of  "  Heart*  of  Oak,"  and  ibey  exerciMd  btmj 
momins,  bcforo  the  hour  for  study  or  rceitnlion  at  the  college,  in  the  ehuichjard  of 
St.  Gforge's  cliapel,  in  Bcekman  street.  Their  uniforms  were  green,  and  oa  thw 
lealliern  caps  wnt  llio  inscription  "  Freedom  or  Death."  In  March,  1776,  HmdO- 
ton  became  capiain  of  artillery  in  a  New  York  regiment.  In  the  sammer  Ibllowlif, 
General  Ureeno's  aitcniion  was  one  day  arrested,  as  he  iros  croisini;  "  The  flaldi" 
(now  City  Kali  part),  by  the  able  movements  of  a  compony  of  artiUary,  eoa- 
mandetl  by  a  mcro  youth.  It  was  Ilnmillon.  Greene  convened  with  bim  «  bv 
minute*,  and  discovered  evidences  of  extraordinary  ability.  Re  iovitcd  bUa  M 
bis  quancn,  ealtivatcd  his  acqauintanee,  and  introdactd  him  aflermid  to  Wa^ 
ington. 

t  Thai  WHS  in  Angutt,  ITT5.  The  Aila  iras  a  Briliith  (hip^if-mr  tliat  1^  la  tht 
harbor  of  Kew  York  to  overawe  tho  Sons  of  T^iberty,  a«  the  wfaifi  wen  caUcd.  At 
that  lime,  Iho  repablican  movementi  in  New  York  were  gnlded  by  a  « 
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here  displayed  that  noble  disinterestedness  and  disregard 
of  self  that  adorned  all  the  subsequent  actions^  whether 
public  or  private,  of  his  illustrious  life.  A  cart^  drawn 
by  a  single  horse,  contained  the  baggage  of  this  young 
officer.  He  ordered  his  baggage  to  be  abandoned,  and 
the  horse  that  drew  it  to  be  harnessed  to  the  cannon.* 

Hamilton's  military  talents  were  apparent  in  very 
early  life.  Previous  to  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  he 
crossed  over  to  Brooklyn,  and  thence,  by  examining  the 
positions  of  the  American  forces  with  a  military  eye,  he 
became  convinced  that  with  such  materials  as  composed 
the  American  army,  a  conflict  with  troops  which  con- 
sisted of  all  soldiers  would  be  hopeless  of  success.  Filled 
with  these  ideas,  Hamilton  addressed  an  anonymous  letter 
to  the  commander-in-chief,  detailing  many  and  forcible 
arguments  against  risking  an  action,  and  warmly  recom- 
mending a  retreat  to  the  strong  grounds  of  the  main- 
One  Hundred.  Governor  Trjon's  course  was  so  decidedly  hostile  to  the  Sons  of 
Liberty,  and  war  now  appeared  so  inevitable,  that  the  committee  of  One  Hundred 
determined  to  remove  the  cannon  from  the  grand  battery  to  a  place  of  safety,  for 
their  own  use.  Captain  John  Lamb  was  directed  to  perform  the  act,  assisted  by  his 
own  artillery  company,  and  an  independent  corps  under  Colonel  Lasher ;  and,  with  a 
body  of  citizens  led  by  Isaac  Sears  (better  known  as  King  Sears),  he  proceeded  to  the 
work  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-third  of  August.  Captain  Vandeput  of  the  Asia 
had  been  informed  of  the  intended  movement,  and  sent  a  barge  filled  with  armed  men 
to  watch  the  patriots.  These  were  fired  upon,  when  Vandeput  opened  his  ports,  and 
horled  three  round  shot  into  the  city,  spreading  great  alarm  among  the  inhabitants. 
The  church  bells  were  then  rung,  and  soon  a  broadside  came  from  the  Asia.  Terror 
filled  the  people,  but  the  sturdy  whigs  removed  every  gun,  in  face  of  the  cannonade. 
Hamilton  was  among  the  actors,  at  the  head  of  fifteen  of  the  college  students.  They 
carried  two  of  the  six-pound  cannon  to  the  college  green  and  buried  them,  in  spite 
of  the  menaces  of  Dr.  Cooper.  These  stood  at  the  gateway  of  the  college  until  it 
was  demolished  in  1 856. 

*  In  this  the  nuUior  evidently  alludes  to  the  retreat  from  the  lines  at  Brookl^-n, 
a  year  later,  after  the  disastrous  battle  there,  when  the  whole  American  army  with- 
drew across  the  East  river,  to  New  York,  under  cover  of  the  night  and  a  dense  fog 
in  the  morning. 
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land.  The  letter  cR'ntod  no  little  Burprise  in  the  mind 
of  the  geiicrnl,  but  it  was  mixed  with  respect  for  the 
talent  dif(i)layc(l  hy  the  -writer.  Tlie  disastrous  battle  of 
Long  Isliiml  is  matter  of  history.* 

Hamilton's  artillery  joined  the  American  army,  and 
took  part  in  the  memorablo  ix'trcat  through  the  Jerseyn-f 
It  was  at  tlie  passage  of  the  Ravitan,  near  Brunswick, 
that  Hamilton  first  attracted  the  notice  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, who,  while  posted  on  the  river  bank,  and 
contemplating  with  anxiety  the  pa'wage  of  the  troops, 
was  charmed  by  the  Ijrilliant  conrago  and  iulinirable  skill 
displayed  liy  a  jt'iing  officer  of  artillery,  who  directed  a 
battery  against  the  eneniy'n  advanced  columns  that 
pressed  upon  the  Americans  in  their  retreat  by  the  ford.J 
Tlie  general  onlercd  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fitzgerald,  his 
aid-dc-oamp,  to  a'iccrtain  who  thi.-i  young  officer  was,  and 
bid  him  repair  to  headquarters  at  the  first  halt  of  the 
army. 

At  the  interview  that  ensued,  Washington  quickly 

*  Tliis  oft-urreil  on  (lie  (ircnty-BCTCiith  of  Au;piiit,  I77G.  Tha  Briiuh  and  Hci- 
lian  iroops  landcj  from  StBlcn  IslnnJ,  near  the  pmcnt  Fort  Hamilton,  on  Loag 
lalnad,  and  marclung  np,  altackcd  tlio  Americans,  a  Inrgo  portion  of  whom  w«K 
qaile  Gtrunelj  intranclied  near  Brookli'D.  About  Are  hundred  Americsiu  won 
kilted  or  iroundud  in  the  engagement,  and  cloven  hnndred  wen  inado  priaonen. 

t  A  comlilnoil  force  of  Britinh  nnd  lleesinni  altocknl  Fort  Waihinf^n  toward 
tlie  upper  end  of  York  ijlund,  and  ruptured  it  on  the  linleenlh  of  November.  Haia 
than  too  tlionsnnd  Americnns  were  made  priionen,  Wiuhinfrion,  irith  a  lufa 
portion  of  the  Ameriusn  annv,  was  tn  the  vieinitv  of  Fort  Lee,  on  tlie  Jer«ej  ibon, 
nearly  oppoiilc.  Two  daja  afterward,  Lord  Corn  •rail  in,  with  lix  iboaaand  traop*, 
crosied  ibc  lladaott  to  atlnck  Washington.  Fori  Lee  wa«  abandoned,  and  Ibr  IhiM 
weeks  ihc  Atncricant  fled  before  Iha  British  across  New  Jetttj,  toward  thn  Del>- 

t  Wnshinplon  hoped  to  make  a  lueceisful  stand  at  Bniniwick,  bat  hit  atmf  «M 
rapidlj  disnolvlng,  and  was  not  strong  enough  to  risk  an  engagtment.  WhOa  Ai 
broken  army  was  retraaiing  from  the  villago,  Hamilton,  with  his  flatd-plem  plutUd 
on  the  highest  gronnd  there,  effbctuallj  cbcokcd  the  adranro  of  the  eaeinj,  and  fUt 
Wasliington  time  to  get  the  (tort  hy  teTcral  lioiin. 
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disco vei'ed  in  the  young  patriot  and  warrior  those  emi- 
nent qualities  of  the  head  and  heart  that  shed  such  a 
renown  upon  the  actions  of  his  after  life.  From  that 
interview  Washington  "  marked  him  for  his  own." 

The  American  commander-in-chief  was  peculiarly  happy 
in  the  selection  of  the  officers  of  his  military  family,  of 
his  guard,  &c.,  save  in  a  solitary  instance,  and  in  that 
instance  the  individual  served  but  for  a  very  short  time.* 
The  members  of  the  military  family  and  of  the  Life- 
Guard  were  gentlemen  of  the  first  order  in  intellect, 
patriotism,  and  all  right  soldierly  qualities — they  were 
attached  to  the  chief  and  to  each  other.  Hamilton  and 
Laurens  were  kindred  spirits,  brothers  alike  in  arms,  in 
affection,  and  in  accomplishments,  and  might  be  styled 
the  preux  chevaliers  of  the  American  army. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Hamilton  was  at  the  side  of  the 
chief  during  the  most  eventful  periods  of  the  Revolution- 
ary war.  In  the  memorable  campaigns  of  1777  and 
1778,  the  habit  at  the  headquarters  was  for  the  general 
to  dismiss  his  officers  at  a  very  late  hour  of  the  night  to 
snatch  a  little  repose,  while  he,  the  man  of  mighty  labors, 
drawing  his  cloak  around  Iiim,  and  trimming  his  lamp, 
would  throw  himself  upon  a  hard  couch,  not  to  sleep,  but 
to  think.  Close  to  his  master  (wrapped  in  a  blanket, 
but  "  all  accoutred"  for  instant  service)  snored  the  stout 
yet  active  form  of  Bilb/y  the  celebrated  body-servant 
during  the  whole  of  the  Revolutionary  war.f 

At  this  late  lone  hour  silence  reigned  in  the  head- 
quarters, broken  only  by  the  measured  pacing  of  the 

♦  Colonel  Aaron  Burr.     He  was  in  Washington's  military  family  at  the  close  of 
Jane,  1776,  and  entered  that  of  General  Putnam  early  in  July, 
t  See  page  157. 
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sentinels,  and  the  oft-ropcuted  cry  of  "  all's  well ;"  when 
suddenly  the  Kound  of  a  Iiorse-triunp,  at  speed,  is  borne 
upon  tlie  night  wind,  then  the  challenging  of  the  guard, 
and  the  passing  tlio  word  of  an  express  from  the  lines  to 
the  comuiander-in-chieC  The  despatches  being  opened 
and  ri'ad.  tliero  would  be  heard  in  the  calm  deep  tones 
of  that  Aoicc,  so  well  remembered  by  the  good  and  the 
brave  m  the  old  days  of  our  country's  trial,  the  command 
of  the  chief  to  his  now  watchful  attendant, "  CaU  Chhnel 
ILimillon .'" 

The  remarkable  cond  net  of  the  aid-de-carap  during  the 
exciting  interview  of  Washington  and  Major-Genernl 
Lee,  on  the  field  of  Monmouth,  as  has  been  related  in 
another  part  of  this  work,  caused  no  little  sensation  in 
the  arni^-  at  that  time.  It  was  indeed  a  generous  burst 
of  cnthusia.«m,  emanating  from  a  noble  and  gallant  spirit 
that,  pure  in  its  own  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty, 
viewed  with  indignation  and  abhorrence  even  the  sus- 
picion of  treachery  in  another.  It  is  somewhat  singular 
that  there  were  several  distinguished  officers  of  the 
American  army,  who,  judging  from  events  at  the  close  of 
the  campaign  of  1770,  anticipated  some  defection  on  tlie 
part  of  Lee,  on  his  return  from  captivity,  and  rejoining 
his  former  colors;  yet  it  was  left  for  a  member  of  a 
different  cloth  from  the  military  to  give  the  first  alarm 
to  the  commander-in-chief  on  this  momentous  subject.* 

From  a  difficulty  that  occurred  in  1780,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Hamilton  retired  from  the  headquarters  and 
assumed  his  mnk  in  the  line,  in  the  command  of  a  bab> 
talion  of  light-mfantry,  then  the  crack  corps  of  the  aimy.f 

*  Sw  chapter  v.    Alio  note  on  page  S93. 

t  See  note  on  pagB  241. 
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With  this  command  he  marched  to  the  South  in  1781. 
At  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  it  was  determined  to  storm 
the  two  advanced  redoubts  of  the  enemy,  and  the  selec- 
tion of  officers  and  men  for  this  daring  achievement  was 
intrusted  to  Major-General  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette. 
The  marquis  lost  no  time  in  choosing  as  the  officer  who 
was  to  lead  the  assault  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gimat,  a  gal- 
lant Frenchman,  who  had  been  attached  to  the  marquis's 
military  family  *  Hamilton,  belonging  to  the  division 
of  light-infantry  commanded  by  Lafayette,  was  about  to 
prefer  his  claim,  when  his  warmest  friends  and  admirers 
dissuaded  him,  owing,  as  they  said,  to  the  vast  influences 
in  favor  of  the  Frenchman,  from  the  presence  of  a 
splendid  French  fleet  and  army,  and  the  universal  desire 
of  doing  every  possible  honor  to  owr  generous  and  gal- 
lant allies.  Hamilton  observed,  "  I  am  aware  that  I  have 
mighty  influences  to  contend  with,  but  I  feel  assured  that 
Washington  is  inflexibly  just.  I  will  not  urge  my  claim 
on  the  plea  of  my  long  and  faithful  services,  co-eval  with 
nearly  the  whole  war ;  I  will  only  plead  my  rank."  He 
accordingly  repaired  to  headquarters.  The  general  re- 
ceived his  former  and  favorite  aid-de-camp  with  great 
cordiality  and  kindness,  listened  patiently  to  his  repre- 
sentations, and  finally  granted  his  claims;  and  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Hamilton,  in  the  presence  of  three  armies,  led  the 
assault  on  the  redoubt  on  the  night  of  the  memorable 
fourteenth  of  October,  with  a  brilliancy  of  courage  and 
success  that  could  not  be  surpassed.f 

As  the  Americans  mounted  the  works,  the  cry  of  the 

♦  Colonel  Gimat  was  Lafayette's  chief  aid-de-camp.    He  was  with  the  marquis 
at  the  Brand jwinc,  and  helped  to  bear  his  wounded  general  from  the  field. 
t  See  page  240. 
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soldiers  \\a»,  "  Bemember  New  London  P  aUuding  to  the 
cruel  massacre  of  the  American  troops  at  Fort  Griswold 
the  year  before.  When  the  redoubt  was  carried,  the 
vanquished  Britons  fell  on  tlieir  knees,  momently  ex- 
pecting the  exterminating  baj'onet;  but  not  a  man  was 
injured,  -when  no  longer  resisting.  For  Hamilton,  who 
comraanded,  and  LieutenantpCoIonel  Laurens,  who  par- 
ticipated as  a  volunteer  on  this  brilliant  occasion,  coun^ 
and  mercy  have  entwined  a  wreath  of  laurel  that  will 
never  fade.* 

Shortly  ailei'  the  surrender  of  Yorktown,  Colonel  Ham- 
ilton retired  from  the  army,  preserving  hia  rank,  but 
dccliniiiff  all  faij  or  cmohwwU,  and  commenced  the  study 
of  the  law.  He  was  chosen  to  a  seat  in  the  continental 
Congress  on  the  twenty-second  of  Jidy,  1782,  where  he 
reimiined  about  a  year.  While  a  member  of  that  body, 
he  wrote  a  series  of  essays  of  great  ability,  showing  the 
defect  of  the  old  system  of  government,  and  recom- 
mending a  convention  with  a  view  to  an  entirely  new 
constitution,  government,  and  lawaf    He  was  elected  a 

*  Thii  is  mentioned  in  the  text  on  pnge  S41,  and  commented  upon  in  a  note  on 
ptgc  S42,  niiii'b  ace. 
t  Tliis  pmponitiQn  Cor  a  general  convention  \riis  eabtniticd  10  the  legUlunn  of 


New  York,  lit/ure  his  election  to  the  continental  Congreia.  He  had  vritKn  «  Mtiei 
(if  euaf  9  on  public  matters  for  Loudon'l  Neio  Yorh  Packtl,  printed  at  Fiihkni,  fal 
Duchess  county,  under  the  funeral  title  of  Tht  Coidiatnlaliit,  in  whicb  the  deheti 
of  the  Artidti  of  Confidtration  were  ably  dieciused  \  and  flnallj  ho  bron^t  the  lab- 
Jcct  before  the  staiD  legislature,  then  in  seision  at  Poaghkeepiie.  That  bod^,  on 
Sunday,[he  twenty-first  of  July,  1783,  passed  a  aerie*  of  isolations,  in  the  lait  of  which 
it  viaa  tcmnrkcil,  that  "  it  is  essential  to  the  common  welfare,  thu  there  ihonU  be 
ns  8000  09  possible,  a  conference  of  tho  whole  on  the  subject,  and  that  it  wonld  h» 
advisable  for  tliii  purpose  to  propose  to  Congreis  lo  recamnumd,  and  to  eacb  itate 
to  adopt,  tlie  measure  of  assembling  a  oexebal  costektiok  of  m  itatbi, 
specially  anthorized  to  rcvire  and  amend  rlie  cohfedebatiov,  tMarrliig  the  rMn 
lolhc  respectlre  letKilulurci  to  ratify  their  determination."  On  the  MIlMrlDf  dlf 
tho  legislaiurs  chose  James  Duano,  William  Floyd,  John  Matin  Scott,  K 
medicn,  and  Alexander  Humiltm,  delegatea  to  the  continental  CongivM, 
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member  of  the  convention  of  1787,  and  was  one  of  the 
brightest  stars  in  that  constellation  of  patriots  and  states- 
men that  formed  the  present  happy  constitution  of  the 
United  States.* 

Hamilton's  labors  by  no  means  ended  with  the  conven- 
tion of  1787.  It  required  all  his  zeal  and  eloquence  to 
stem  the  torrent  of  opposition  from  Governor  Clinton 
and  others,  up  to  the  time  of  the  final  adoption  of  the 
constitution  by  the  state  of  New  York.f 

In  1789,  when  the  first  president  was  on  his  way  to 
the  seat  of  the  new  government,  he  stopped  in  Phila- 
delphia at  the  house  of  Robert  Morris,  and  while  consult- 
ing with  that  eminent  patriot  and  benefactor  of  America, 
M  to  the  members  of  the  first  cabinet,  Washington  ob- 
served, "The  treasury,  Morris,  will  of  course  be  your 
berth.  After  your  invaluable  services  as  financier  of  the 
Bevolution,  no  one  can  pretend  to  contest  the  office  of 
secretary  of  the  treasury  with  you."  Robert  Morris 
respectfillly  but  firmly  declined  the  appointment,  on  the 
ground  of  his  private  affairs,  and  then  said,  "  But,  my 
dear  general,  you  will  be  no  loser  by  my  declining  the 

*  The  recommendation  of  the  legislature  of  New  York,  in  1782,  on  Hamilton's 
suggestion,  was  finally  carried  out  in  1787.  In  May  of  that  year,  delegates  from  all 
the  states,  except  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  assembled  at  Philadelphia. 
'Washington  was  a  delegate  from  Virginia ;  and  on  motion  of  Robert  Morris,  he  was 
c^hoten  president  of  the  convention.  On  the  twelfth  of  September  following,  the 
present  Constitution  of  the  United  States  (except  a  few  amendments  since)  was 
adopted. 

t  In  the  year  1788,  when  the  Federal  Constitution  was  before  the  people  of  the 
several  states  for  consideration,  it  met  with  much  opposition.  This  opposition, 
which  at  one  time  promised  to  prevent  its  ratification  hy  a  majority  of  the  states, 
was  ably  met  by  a  series  of  articles  from  the  pens  of  Hamilton,  Madison,  and  Jay, 
since  collected  under  the  general  title  of  Tlie  Federalist.  Of  the  eighty-five  numbers 
which  compose  The  Federalist,  Hamilton  wrote  fifty-one,  Madison  twenty-nine,  and 
Jay  five. 
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secretarysliip  of  the  treasury,  for  I  can  recommend  to 
you  a  far  cleverer  fellow  than  I  am  for  your  minister  of 
finance,  in  the  person  of  your  former  aid-de-camp,  Colonel 
Hamilton."  The  president  was  amazed,  and  continued, 
"  I  ahva3's  knew  Colonel  Hamilton  to  be  a  man  of  supe- 
rior talent^  but  never  supposed  that  he  had  any  knowl- 
edge of  finance."  To  which  Morris  replied,  "  He  knows 
everything,  sir ;  to  a  mind  like  his  nothing  comes  amiss." 
Robert  Morris,  indeed,  had  had  ample  proofs  of  Hamil- 
ton's talents  in  financial  matters,  the  financier  having  re- 
ceived from  the  soldier  many  and  important  suggestionSy 
plans,  and  estimates  touching  the  organization  and  es- 
tablishment of  the  bank  of  North  America,  in  1780.* 

Thus  did  Alexander  Hamilton,  from  amid  the  stirring 
duties  of  a  camp,  devote  the  vast  and  varied  powers  of 
his  mind  to  the  organization  of  a  system  of  finance,  as 
connected  with  banking  operations,  that  proved  of  inesti- 
mable service  to  the  cause  of  the  Revolution. 

Wavshington  hesitated  not  a  moment  in  making  the 
appointment  of  secretary  of  the  treasury  agreeably  to 
the  recommendation  of  Morris ;  for  assuredly  there  was 

*  In  May,  1781,  Mr.  Morris  submitted  to  Congress  a  plan  for  a  nationfil  bank, 
with  a  capital  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars.    Congress  approved  of  the  plaa, 
offered  to  incorporate  the  subscribers  by  the  name  of  the  President  and  Diredan  rf 
iho  Bank  o/^Wth  America,  and  decreed  that  the  bills  should  be  receivable  in  paj^ 
ment  of  all  taxes,  duties,  and  debts  due  the  United  States.    This  bank»  the  fint  in 
the  United  States,  went  into  successful  operation  in  December,  1781.    It  greatlj 
assisted  in  the  restoration  of  the  credit  of  the  f^ovemment,  and  was  of  efficient  i 
in  the  financial  affairs  of  the  country  during  the  remainder  of  the  war.    To 
the  public  confidence  for  the  bank,  there  was  a  subscription  among  the  dtiaens  in 
the  form  of  bonds  obliging  them  to  pay,  if  it  should  become  necetaary,  In  goM  and 
silver,  the  amounts  annexed  to  their  names,  to  fulfil  the  engagements  of  the  bank 
As  wc  have  eUewherc  observed,  Mr.  Morris  headed  the  list  with  fifty  thouuid  dsl- 
iars.    There  were  ninety-six  subscribers  who  gave  their  bonds.    Tbeir  nanwi  BMiy 
be  seen  in  the  Pennsylvania  Packet,  June,  1781. 
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none,  no,  not  one  of  the  many  worthies  of  the  Revolution 
who  stood  higher  in  the  esteem,  or  approached  nearer  to 
the  heart  of  the  chief  than  Robert  Morris,  the  noble  and 
generous  benefactor  of  America  in  the  darkest  hours  of 
her  destiny. 

On  the  very  day  of  the  interesting  event  we  have  just 
related,  Mr.  Dallas  met  Hamilton  in  the  street  and  ad- 
dressed him  with,  ^  Well,  colonel,  can  you  tell  me  who 
will  be  the  members  of  the  cabinet  T — ^'  Really,  my  dear 
sir,  replied  the  colonel,  "  I  can  not  tell  you  who  will,  but 
I  can  very  readily  tell  you  of  one  who  will  not  be  of  the 
number,  and  that  one  is  your  humble  servant."  He  had 
not,  at  that  moment^  the  remotest  idea  that  Washington 
had  again  in  peace,  as  in  war,  "  marked  him  for  his  own." 

The  very  best  eulogium  that  can  be  pronounced  upon 
the  fiscal  department  of  the  United  States,  as  organized 
by  Alexander  Hamilton,  is  in  the  remarks  of  the  Hon. 
Albert  Gallatin,  a  political  rival,  and  the  most  distin- 
guished financier  of  the  successors  of  the  first  secretary 
of  the  treasury.  Mr.  Gallatin  has  magnanimously  de- 
clared that  all  secretaries  of  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States,  since  the  first,  enjoyed  a  sinecure,  the  genius  and 
labors  of  Hamilton  having  created  and  arranged  every- 
thing that  was  requisite  and  necessary  for  the  successful 
operation  of  the  department.* 

In  January,  1795,  Hamilton  resigned  his  seat  in  the 

*  Mr.  Crallatin  was  a  native  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  and  camo  to  America  in 
1 780,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  He  was  a  relative  of  M.  Neckcr,  the  celebrated 
French  minister  of  finance.  He  entered  the  continental  army,  and  nt  the  close,  set- 
tled in  Pennsyh'ania.  Ho  was  chosen  a  member  of  Congress  in  1793,  and  in  1801 
Mr.  Jefferson  called  him  to  his  cabinet  as  secretary  of  the  treasury.  He  remained 
in  that  office  until  1813,  when  he  became  a  special  envoy  to  negotiate  fur  peace  with 
Great  Britain.  He  represented  our  government  in  France  from  1816  until  1823. 
lie  died  in  1849  at  the  age  of  more  than  eighty-eight  yean. 
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cabinet  and  retired  to  private  life.  It  was  our  good  for^ 
tunc  to  )jc  almost  domesticated  in  the  family  of  this  great 
man,  and  to  see  and  know  much  of  him  in  the  olden 
tjnie.  Among  the  many  and  imposing  recollecUooB  of 
the  great  age  of  the  Republic  that  arc  graven  upon  our 
memory,  and,  mellowed  by  time,  cheer  by  their  venera- 
ble and  benign  influences  our  evening  of  life,  we  coll  up 
with  peculiar  ]>leaiurc  a  reminiscence  of  the  days  of  the 
first  presidency  embracing  the  resignation  of  Hamilton. 
It  wn»  at  the  presidential  mansion  that  the  ex-seo- 
retary  of  the  treasury  came  into  the  room  where  Mr. 
Lear,*  Major  Jackson,-f-  and  the  other  gentlemen  of  the 
president's  family  were  sitting.  With  the  usual  smile 
upon  his  coimtonance  he  observed :  "  Congratulate  me, 
my  good  friends,  for  I  am  no  longer  a  public  man ;  the 
president  lias  at  length  consented  to  accept  my  resignft* 
tion,  ami  1  am  once  more  a  private  citizen."  The  gentle- 
men replied  that  they  could  perceive  no  cause  for  rejoicing 
in  an  event  that  would  deprive  the  government  and  the 
country  of  the  late  secretary's  valuable  services.  Ham- 
ilton continued :  "  1  am  iwt  worth  exceeding  Jive  Hundred  dot- 
lara  in  the  world ;  my  slender  fotiune  mid  the  best  ffcart  cf  mjf 
b/c  luive  bcai  devoted  to  the  service  of  my  a^fied  anmtry  ;  a 
riniiig  family  liath  its  clahns."  Glancing  his  eye  upon  a 
small  book  that  lay  on  the  table,  he  took  it  up  and  ob- 
served :  "  Ah,  this  is  the  constitution.  Now,  maik  my 
words :  So  lony  as  ice  are  a  yoiniff  and  virtuous  people,  t6u  m- 
stnimod  will  biitd  v3  together  inmtttvalinleresls,7n}ttualie^art, 
and  mutual  hapjniicsa  ;  but  when  we  become  old  and  eomgit  U 
mU  bind  tis  no  longer." 

*  Tobiu  LciT,  Wuhinf^ton'*  piirite  tocntsrj. 

t  Major  William  Jackson,  ons  of  tlia  preiidonl'i  militHj  Mm. 
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Such  were  the  prophetic  words  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
uttered  half  a  century  ago,  and  in  the  very  dawn  of  our 
existence  as  a  nation.  Let  the  Americans  write  them  in 
their  books  and  treasure  them  in  their  hearts.  Another 
half  century,  and  they  may  be  regarded  as  truths.* 

What  a  spectacle  does  this  touching  reminiscence  pre- 
sent to  the  Americans  and  their  posterity !  A  great  man 
of  the  Revolution,  the  native  of  a  foreign  isle,  who  had 
employed  his  pen  and  drawn  his  sword  in  the  cause  of 
liberty  before  a  beard  had  grown  upon  his  chin;  re- 
nowned alike  in  senates  and  in  the  field,  in  the  halls  of 
legislation  and  the  ^  ranks  of  death,"  proudly  acknow- 
ledging his  honorable  poverty,  the  result  of  his  many  and 
glorious  services,  and  resigning  one  of  the  highest  and 
most  dignified  offices  in  the  government,  to  retire  as  a  pri- 
vate citizen  to  labor  for  the  support  of  a  rising  family. 

Of  a  truth,  upon  the  Roman  model,  aye,  and  that  of  the 
purest  and  palmiest  days  of  the  mistress  of  the  ancient 
world,  were  formed  the  patriots,  statesmen,  and  warriors 
of  the  American  Revolution.  Worthy,  indeed,  are  they 
to  be  ranked  with  the  purest  and  noblest  models  of  an- 
cient virtue  and  heroism,  whom  generations  yet  unborn 
will  hail  as  the  fathers  of  liberty  and  founders  of  an  em- 
pire. 

With  these  reminiscences,  endeared  to  us  by  many 
venerable  associations  of  our  other  days,  and  which  we 
ofier  as  an  humble  tribute  to  the  fame  and  memory  of 
him  who  was  a  master-spirit  among  the  great  and  re- 
nowned that  adorned  the  age  of  Washington,  we  close 
our  brief  memoir. 

*  This  was  first  published  ia  the  National  Intelligencer,  on  the  twentj  fourth  of 
Febrnary,  1845. 
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1  WUTU. 

That  Washington  was  eminently  fortunate,  and  showed 
his  rare  and  penetrating  judgment  of  mankind,  in  his 
nelcctions  of  officers,  as  well  for  important  commanda,  as 
for  mcmbci's  of  his  military  family,  we  may  leain  from 
the  history  of  our  olden  times.  Among  many  senior 
worthies,  the  illustrioua  names  of  Greene,  Wayne,  aiid 
Morgan,  claim  prominent  rank,  while  of  the  young  aspir- 
ants in  arms,  whom  the  chief  may  be  said  to  have  ushered 
to  fame,  were  Lafayette,  Hamilton,  Pinckney,  Laurem^ 
and  Lcc.  To  these,  how  many  more  might  be  added, 
on  whom  the  mcritrdisceming  eye  of  the  chief  was  well- 
known  to  have  beamed  with  peculiar  esteem  and  iavw ; 
as  William  Washington* — a  namesake,  but  more  related 

*  William  Wasliinjfio a  iras  called  "  ihc  modem  Uarcellai,"  "  the  iwori  of  Ui 
conntrr,''  and  other  nunet  indicative  of  hii  loldicrl;  qoalitiM.  Ha  «m  ■  nM  tt 
Bailcf  Wailiin(;ton,  of  StaSbrd  coantj,  Virginia,  where  be  wu  born,  on  tbi  tptafy. 
eighth  of  February,  IT53.  He  iraa  educated  for  the  charcfa,  bnt  wu  ladfan'ft* 
Seld  of  polilici  at  ttie  beginning  at  the  BoToIation.  He  entand  dw  amy  h  eaatalm 
onder  Colonel  (oTterwud  Qeneral)  Hngfa  Mercer,  and  mi  fliit  la  baltla  ■■  Lsb> 
bland.    He  diiiingaiihed  hirowir  at  Trenton,  and  vai  vlth  Hhmt  «Ub  to  M  H 
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by  glory,  than  lineage — the  gallant^  gay,  Otho  Williams,* 
Watty  Stewart,f  Cadwalader,J  and  many,  many  others. 
Our  piupose  is,  to  attempt  a  brief  memoir  of  Lee. 

Princeton.  He  was  promoted  to  major  in  Colonel  Baylor's  caralry  corps,  and  was 
with  him  when  General  Gray  made  his  murderous  attack  upon  the  corps  at  Tappan, 
in  1778.  The  following  year  he  joined  the  army  under  Lincoln,  at  the  South,  and 
was  very  active  as  commander  of  horse,  in  the  vicinity  of  Charleston,  during  the 
siege  in  1780.  He  became  attached  to  the  division  of  General  Morgan,  and  fought 
bravely  with  him  at  the  Cowpens.  For  his  valor  there.  Congress  voted  him  a  silver 
medal.  He  accompanied  Greene  in  his  celebrated  retreat,  and  again  fought  bravely 
at  Guilford  courthouse.  At  Hobkirk's  hill  and  Eutaw  he  behaved  gallantly.  At 
the  latter  place  he  was  made  prisoner,  and  was  a  captive  till  the  close  of  the  war. 
While  in  captivity  at  Charleston,  he  became  attached  to  a  young  lady  there,  married 
ber,  and  settled  in  Charleston.  He  became  conspicuous  as  a  legislator,  but  declined 
being  a  candidate  for  governor,  chiefly  because  he  could  not  make  a  speech.  General 
Washington,  in  1798,  chose  Colonel  Washington  to  be  one  of  his  staff,  with  the 
rank  of  brigadier.    He  died  on  the  sixth  of  March,  181 0. 

*  Otho  Holland  Williams  was  bom  in  Prince  George  county,  Maryland,  in  1748. 
His  ancestors  were  Welsii,  and  came  to  America  soon  after  Lord  Baltimore  became 
proprietor  of  the  province  of  Maryland.  He  was  left  an  orphan  at  twelve  years  of 
age.  He  was  a  resident  of  Frederick  county  when  the  war  of  the  Revolution  began, 
where  he  entered  the  military  service  as  lieutenant  of  a  rifle  corps  under  Colonel 
Midiael  Cresap,  and  with  that  officer  he  went  to  Boston.  He  was  afterward  pro- 
moted to  the  command  of  his  company.  In  1776  he  was  promoted  to  major,  and 
fought  at  Fort  Washington  with  distinction.  In  that  engagement  he  was  wounded 
and  captured,  and  for  some  time  experienced  the  horrors  of  the  provost  prison  of 
New  York.  He  was  afterward  exchanged  for  Major  Ackland,  captured  at  Saratoga. 
During  his  captivity,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  regiment  in  the  Mary- 
land  line.  He  was  Gates's  adjutant-general  during  the  campaign  of  1780.  When 
Gates  collected  the  remnant  of  his  army,  scattered  at  Camden,  the  Marylanders 
were  formed  into  two  battalions,  constituting  one  regiment.  To  Williams  was 
itfsigned  tlie  command,  with  John  Eager  Howard  as  his  lieutenant.  When  Greene 
assumed  the  command  of  the  southern  army,  he  perceived  the  value  of  Williams, 
suid  appointed  him  adjutant-general.  In  Greene's  memorable  retreat,  and  the  sub- 
•eqaent  battle  of  Guilford,  Williams  greatly  distinguished  himself;  and  at  Eutaw 
Springs  he  led  the  celebrated  charge  which  swept  the  field  and  gained  the  temporary 
▼ictory.  Congress  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  brigadier ;  and  at  the  close  of  tlio 
war  he  recei\*ed  the  appointment  of  collector  of  customs  at  Baltimore,  which  office 
be  held  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  sixteenth  of  July,  1794,  while  on  hid 
way  to  a  watering-place  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 

t  Colonel  Walter  Stewart  was  of  Irish  descent,  had  a  fair  and  florid  complexion, 
was  vivacious,  intelligent,  and  well  educated ;  and,  it  is  said,  was  the  hondsomcRt 
man  in  the  American  army. 

X  General  John  Cadwalader,  of  Philadelphia. 
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Henry  Lee  was  bom  in  the  county  of  Staffiird,  and 
state  of  Virginia,  and  was  educated  at  Nassau  Hall,*  in 
tlie  years  immediately  prior  to  the  Revolution.  In  veiy 
early  life  he  (showed  a  disposition  toward  manliness  as 
appears  from  a  ludicrous  anecdote,  probably  still  extant 
in  the  village  of  Princeton.  At  that  day,  the  village 
possessed  but  one  knight  of  the  strap,  commonly  called 
a  barber,  wlio  mowed  the  chins  and  powdered  the  'wigs 
of  the  "grave  and  reverend  seigniors"  of  the  faculty. 
Young  Leo  one  day  entered  the  shop,  and  pompously 
called  to  the  operator,  "  Shave  me,  sir."  Old  Razor, 
tliough  a  dealer  in  suds,  was  a  dry  fellow,  and  a  cele- 
brated wag.  After  looking  for  a  moment  with  surprise 
at  his  new  customer,  he  seated  the  youthful  aspirant  to 
the  honors  of  a  board,  in  a  chair,  and  having  lathered 
him  up  to  the  eyes,  flourished  the  steel  as  if  about  to 
begin ;  then,  laying  it  down,  went  to  the  door,  and  con- 
tinued walking  backward  and  forward  in  the  street^  as 
though  he  were  looking  for  something  which  had  been 
lost.  Lcc  bore  his  situation  for  a  while,  with  philosophic 
calmnc.s.s,  till  his  patience  being  exhausted, he  roared  ont^ 
"  Why  don't  j'ou  come  and  shave  me,  sir  T— "  Because^" 
replied  the  waggi.'sh  tonsor,  "lam  hoUn^ for ymvr  heartW 

From  academic  groves,  Lee,  then  scarcely  nineteen, 
repaired  to  the  tented  field.  Of  a  height  not  exceeding 
the  middle  stature,  with  a  form  light  and  agile,  a  quick 
and  penetrating  glance,  and  a  genius  predominant  to- 
ward arms,  the  youthful  miStaire  was  attached  to  flu 

*  Thia  it  tha  name  of  the  principal  building  at  tha  Callc|«  c(  Vtm  JwMf,  M 
Princeton.  It  wu  erected  in  17S8,  and  wai  lo  nuned  by  Oorinior  BAtogti 
honor  of  William  of  Nmmu,  king  ot  England,  "  who,  Dndar  Qod,"  bt  mM,  "«m 
tha  great  deliverer  of  the  British  nation  from  thwa  two  m 
btaerf." 
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eavalry  service,  and  became  distinguished  in  the  early 
campaigns  of  the  Revolution. 

The  affidr  of  Paulus's  Hook,  in  79,  in  which  a  detach- 
ment led  by  Lee,  succeeded  in  the  surprise  and  captiu'e 
of  the  enemy,  "  marked  him  for  promotion."  In  reward 
of  this  brilliant  achievement,  Congress  voted  a  gold 
medal,"^  and  the  commander-in-chief  was  pleased  to  author- 
ize Major  Lee  to  raise  and  discipline  a  partisan  legion,  to 
consist  of  three  companies  of  horse,  and  as  many  of  infan- 
try, and  to  command  the  same,  with  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-coloneLf  No  officer  in  the  American  army  could 
have  been  better  fitted  than  Lee  for  the  command  of  a 
partisan  corps ;  for  in  the  surprise  of  posts,  in  gaining 
intelligence,  of  distracting  and  discomfiting  your  enemy, 
without  bringing  him  to  a  general  action,  and  all  the 
strategy  which  belongs  to  the  partisan  warfare,  few 
officers  in  any  service  have  been  more  distinguished 
than  the  subject  of  our  memoir.  The  legion  of  Lee, 
under  the  untiring  labors  of  its  active,  talented  com- 

*  Paulus's  Hook  was  the  name  of  the  point  of  land  upon  which  Jersey  City  now 
stands,  opposite  New  York.  The  British  erected  quite  strong  military  works  there, 
after  they  took  possession  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  Jerseys.  Major  Lee  was 
ftationed  not  far  from  that  point,  in  the  summer  of  1779,  and  learned  that  Major 
Sutherland,  the  commander  of  the  garrison,  resting  in  fancied  security,  was  by  no 
means  vigilant.  Fired  with  enthusiasm  at  the  success  of  Wa3me  at  Stony  Point, 
Lee  asked  permission  of  Washington  to  attack  the  garrison  at  Paulus's  Hook.  It 
was  granted ;  and  in  the  evening  of  the  eighteenth  of  August,  Lee  set  out  in  high 
spirits,  with  three  hundred  men,  followed  at  helping  distance  by  Lord  Stiriing  with 
fire  hundred  more.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  fell  upon  the  little  fort, 
killed  thirty  of  the  garrison  in  prosecuting  the  assault,  and  made  one  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  prisoners.  For  this  exploit,  the  Congress  honored  Lee  with  a  vote  of 
thanks,  and  ordered  a  gold  medal  to  be  struck  in  commemoration  of  the  occasion, 
and  presented  to  him. 

t  Major  Lee  was  promoted  to  lieutenant-colonel  in  November,  1780,  and  on  the 
thirty-first  of  October,  Congress  ordered  him  to  join  Greene  in  the  South,  with  his 
corps. 
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mondor,  became  one  of  the  most  efficient  corps  in  Ihe 
American  aniiy. 

Tlie  horsemen  were  principally  recruited  in  the  South- 
cm  and  Middle  states — coiratries  proverbial  for  furnish- 
ing wkilfid  riders;  while  the  horses,  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  Virginian  commander,  were  superior  in  bone 
and  figure,  and  could  many  of  them  have  boasted  a  lineal 
descent  from  the  Godolphin  Arabian. 

Among  Lee's  officerfl,  were  the  good  and  gallant  nomea 
of  Eggleston,  Kudolph,  Annstrong,  O'Neil,  and  the  sur- 
viving honoi-ed  veterans  Allen  M'Lane  of  Delaware,  and 
Harrison  of  Virginia*  The  arrival  of  the  legion  in  the 
South  was  hailed  as  most  auspicious  to  the  success  of  our 
arms  in  that  q\iarter ;  indeed,  so  fine  a  corps  of  horse 
and  foot,  so  well  disciplined,  and  in  such  gallant  array, 
was  rarely  to  ha  seen  in  those  our  days  of  desolation. 
The  partisan  legion  did  good  service  lu  the  campaigns  of 
the  Carolinas,  and  the  commander  won  his  way  to  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  Greene,  the  weUrbebved  of  Wtuik- 
ington,  iis  he  had  previously  done  to  the  esteem  and  con- 
fidence of  the  great  chief  himself  ;f  and,  as  a  justice  to 
the  great  military  sagacity  of  Lee,  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  advising  Greene  to 
that  rditm  to  the  CaroKnas,  which  eventuated  in  the  de«- 

*  Tbii  vai  fint  published  in  llie  National  Inldligeacer,  dq  the  t•r«Q^^4IMl  of 
Aaguit,  IB38. 

t  In  the  earlj  pari  of  tlic  war,  Lee  diiiinguiihcd  himielf  TaT  ikill  Mid  bnm^, 
■nd  Wuhingcon  bccnme  very  much  attached  to  him.  On  one  occMliM  wMh  ftt 
AmericunB  wcni  encempcd  at  Valley  Forgo,  Lee  perforraed  •  pdlant  s^plal^  ■■! 
Wuhington,  not  coQlcni  with  honoring  him  with  ■  pnblie  notice,  wrott  ■  prinii 
letter  to  him  Tullof  the  wumMt  expreasionsof  Trienilihip.  Itiibelierad  that  WaA> 
ington'i  Triendihip  fiir  Lee  wai  portly  baied  npon  the  rcownibruiea  of  hi*  Mriy 
love  Tor  I>ee'a  mother,  the  "lovland  bcnaly"  of  irhkh  be  WTOla,  M  bBTlll|  «aa 
hii  heart  vhcQ  he  wa»  ■  lad  oraiileen  jcuni. 
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nve  and  glorious  combat  of  Eutaw,"*"  and  the  virtual  liber- 
ation of  the  South.  With  the  close  of  the  campaign  of 
1781,  ended  the  military  services  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lee.f  He  retired  on  furlough  to  Virginia,  and  was  hap- 
pily present  at  the  surrender  of  his  old  adversary,  the 
formidable  Comwallis,  at  Yorktown,  October  19th.  Lee 
married  shortly  afterward,  and  settled  in  the  county  of 
Westmoreland,  but  was  permitted,  by  his  grateful  and 
admiring  co\mtr3nnen,  for  a  short  time  only,  to  enjoy  the 
^ciium  cum  dignUatey'  being  successively  chosen  to  the 
state  legislature,  the  convention  for  ratifying  the  con- 
stitution, the  gubernatorial  chair,  and  the  Congress  of 
Hie  United  States.| 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  western  insurrection,  Lee, 
then  governor  of  Virginia,  was  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent  to  the  command-in-chief  of  the  forces  which  were 
marched  to  the  seat  of  rebellion.§    To  this  appointment, 

*  In  September,  1781.  The  British  army  in  South  Carolina  had  been  driven  to- 
ward the  sea-board,  and  was  encamped  at  Eataw  Springs,  near  the  southwest  bank 
of  the  Santee  river,  about  sixty  miles  from  Charleston.  There,  on  the  morning  of 
the  eighth  of  September,  Greene,  with  a  considerable  force,  fell  upon  the  enemy,  and 
a  severe  battle  ensued.  The  British  were  driven  from  their  camp,  when  Greene's 
troops  carelessly  strolled  among  the  tents  which  the  enemy  had  left.  The  British 
unexpectedly  renewed  the  conflict,  and  after  a  bloody  battle  of  four  hours,  the  Amer- 
icans had  to  give  way.  That  night  the  British  retreated  toward  Charleston,  and  the 
next  morning  Greene  took  possession  of  the  battle-field.  In  that  engagement,  Lee 
and  his  legion  were  very  conspicuous. 

t  In  January,  1782,  Colonel  Lee  sought  and  obtained  permission  to  leave  the 
army  on  account  of  his  impaired  health,  when  Greene  declared  that  his  services 
had  been  greater  than  those  of  any  one  man  attached  to  the  southern  army. 

X  He  was  a  delegate  in  Congress  for  Virginia,  in  1786,  and  in  1788  he  was  a 
member  of  the  state  convention,  called  to  ratify  the  federal  constitution.  In  1792 
he  was  elected  governor  of  Virginia,  and  in  1799  he  was  again  elected  to  a  seat  in 
Congress. 

S  This  is  known  in  history  as  the  "  Whiskey  Insurrection,"  and  occurred  in 
Western  Pennsylvania,  in  1794.  It  grew  out  of  an  unpopular  excise  law  passed  in 
1791,  which  imposed  duties  on  domestic  distilled  liquors.    A  new  act  on  the  subject^ 
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Major-General  Morgan,  who  commanded  the  troops  de- 
tailed from  Virginia,  nt  first  demurred,  Moi^an  having 
been  n  brigadier  in  the  old  service  of  the  Revotution, 
while  the  rank  of  Lee  was  that  of  licutenant«olonel ;  but 
the  hero  of  the  Cowpena  soon  waived  his  claims  of  rank, 
with  the  same  magnanimous  sentimenta  which  afterward 
distinguished  the  estimable  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinck- 
ney,  in  the  ditTerenco  ahout  rank,  in  the  army  of  1798, 
who  said,  "^  He  [the  chief]  should  know  us  best;  we  ore  all 
his  children,  and  he  must  be  the  best  judge  of  our  re- 
spective merits." 

With  the  advantages  of  a  classical  education,  General 
Lcc  po.ssessed  taste,  and  distinguished  powers  of  elo- 
quence ;  and  was  selected,  on  the  demise  of  Washington, 
to  deliver  tite  oration  in  the  funeral  solemnities  decreed 
by  Congi-ess  in  honor  of  the  Pater  Patriae*  The  oration 
having  been  but  imperfectly  committed  tomemoi7,firom 
die  very  sliort  time  in  which  it  waa  composed,  somewhat 
impaired  its  effect  u2)on  the  auditory ;  but,  as  a  compotd- 
tion,  it  has  only  to  be  read  to  be  admired,  for  the  puzitjr 
and  elegance  of  its  language,  and  the  powerful  appeal  it 
makes  to  the  hearts  of  its  readers ;  and  we  will  venture 

eqaalLy  unpopular,  wu*  passed  by  Congrcta  in  tlio  ipringof  1TB4;  and  when,  MM 
*ftar  iliB  Eisslon  hail  closed,  odlrvn  were  sent  out  lo  the  woEoni  diatriett  of  PesB- 
tjirania  (o  enforce  the  law,  ilic  inhabitants  presented  anned  realilaaca.  Tha  huar- 
rection  became  general  throui;liout  all  that  region,  aad  la  the  Tieinltj  oTPSttibnTBh 
man;  onlragca  wcro  eommitlcit.  Biilhlin;,'^  wcra  baraeil,  malli  wars  itibbad,  Mtd 
government  ofllcen  were  abused.  President  Washington  flnt  iitaad  two  proda- 
mations  (August  7  and  September  'ii),  but  without  effect.  All  peMcable  niniM  fer 
miunlaming  law  being  exhausted,  he  ordered  out  a  lorga  bodj  of  the  militbl  of  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey.  These  matched  to  tha  Intmiiaatdw- 
trict  in  Oetolier,  under  the  command  of  General  Los,  who  wm  tfam  ths  guiw^Ml  of 
Vio^nia.    The  military  argument  was  efCbctual,  and  ttie  raballlm  ww  enifaai.- 

*  An  Bccoont  of  the  congressional  procecdingt  on  that  occidaa  «111  ba  IblBf  is 
another  port  of  tbi*  work. 
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to  affirm,  that  it  will  rank  among  the  most  celebrated 
performances  of  those  highly  distinguished  men  who 
mounted  the  rostrum  on  that  imposing  occasion  of  no- 
tional mourning  * 

With  his  congressional  career  ended  the  better  days 
of  this  highly-gifted  man.  An  unhappy  rage  for  specu- 
lation caused  him  to  embark  upon  that  treacherous 
stream,  which  gently,  and  almost  imperceptibly,  at  firsts 
but  with  sure  and  fearful  rapidity  at  last^  hurries  its  vio- 
tims  to  the  vortex  of  destruction.  It  was,  indeed,  lament- 
able to  behold  the  venerable  Morris  and  Lee,  patriots, 
who,  in  the  senates  of  liberty,  and  on  her  battle-fields, 
hod  done  the  "  state  such  service,"  instead  of  enjoying  a 
calm  and  happy  evening  of  life,  to  be  languishing  in 
prison  and  in  exile.  Lee,  after  long  struggling  with 
adversity,  sought  in  a  foreign  land  a  refuge  from  his 
many  ills,  where,  becoming  broken  in  health,  he  returned 
home  to  die.  He  reached  the  mansion  of  Greene,  and 
fortune,  relenting  of  her  frowns,  lit  up  his  few  remaining 
days  with  a  smile.  There,  amid  attentions  the  most  con- 
soling and  kindly,  surrounded  by  recollections  of  his  old 
and  loved  commander,  the  most  fond  and  endearing,  the 
worn  and  wearied  spirit  of  the  patriot,  statesman,  and 
soldier  of  liberty,  found  rest  in  the  grave.f 

Li  one  particular,  Lee  may  be  said  to  have  excelled 
his  illustrious  cotemporaries  Marshall,  Madison,  Hamilton, 
Gouvemeur  Morris,  and  Ames.     It  was  in  a  surprising 

*  Lee's  oration  is  printed  in  tlic  appendix  of  this  volume. 

t  General  Lee  was  severely  injured  bj  a  political  mob  in  Baltimore,  in  1812,  and 
never  recovered.  He  went  to  the  West  Indies  with  the  hope  of  improving  his  health, 
bat  it  continually  declined.  Early  in  1818  he  returned  to  the  United  States.  Ho 
•topped  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Shaw,  the  dauf^hter  of  his  old  friend  and  companion-in- 
mrms,  General  Greene,  on  Cumberland  island,  off  the  coast  of  Georgia,  where  he 
died  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  at  the  ago  of  sixty-two  years. 
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quicknci?«  of  talent,  a  genius  sudden,  dazzling,  and  always 
at  couunand,  with  an  eloquence  which  seemed  to  flow 
unbidden.  Seated  at  a  convivial  board,  when  the  death 
of  Patrick  Henry  was  announced,  Lee  called  for  a  scrap 
uf  ]>iiper,  and,  in  a  few  moments,  produced  a  striking  and 
beautiful  eulogium  upon  the  Demosthenes  of  modem 
liljerty.  Ills  powers  of  conversation  were  also  fascinating 
in  tlie  oxtrenie,  possessing  those  rare  and  admirable 
qualities  which  seize  and  hold  captive  his  hearers,  de- 
lighting while  they  instruct.  That  Lee  was  a  man  of 
letters,  a  scholar  who  had  ripened  under  a  truly  closncal 
Bun,  we  have  only  to  turn  to  his  work  on  the  southern 
war,  wliere  lie  wiis,  indeed,  the  "  fm^na  pars  fm"  of  all 
which  lie  relatc.'^ — a  work  which  well  deserves  to  be  rtmked 
with  the  conuncntarics  of  the  famed  master  of  the  Bo- 
man  world,  who,  like  our  Lee,  was  equally  renowned  with 
the  pen  a.s  the  sword.*  But  there  is  a  line,  a  single  lin^ 
in  tlie  works  of  Lee,  which  would  hand  liim  over  to  ini- 
mortiilify,  tliough  he  had  never  written  another.  '^Ftrd 
in  H-ar,  first  in  peace,  ami  first  in  the  /learta  of  hia  countrjfmea^ 
will  last  while  language  lasts.-|-  What  a  sublime  eulo^um 
is  pronounced  in  this  noble  line !  So  few  words,  and  yet 
how  illustrtitive  are  they  of  the  vast  and  matchless  chai<^ 
acter  of  Washington !  Tlicy  are  words  which  will  descend 
with  tlie  memory  of  the  hero  they  are  meant  to  honor,  to 
the  veneration  of  remotest  posterity,  and  be  graven  on 
colossal  statues  of  the  Pater  Patriaj  in  some  future  oge^ 

■  General  Lco'i  MtmiHrt  of  Iht  War  in  Ike  Savihtm  Drpartmad  ef  lb  OUrf 
Stala.vK-n  writlcn  in  1808,  and  (hs  lut  edition  vu  printed  in  IBS?.  IlbavsA 
or  great  intcrrat,  and  very  reliable.  It  ii  now  Maeht  after  bj- all  collartgngfvo^ 
on  American  IiiilorT,  but  can  rarely  be  found,  baring  been  oat  print  Ibr  nuMf  }Mn. 

t  Tbi«  notable  exprcuion  was  uted  bj  General  Lee  In  hi*  oratkm  on  Um  ilmnilw 
of  Wathington. 

t  TImm  worda  were  cut  npon  the  granite  pcdoatal  of  Oicenoagh'i  "coloMil 
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The  attachment  of  Lee  to  Washington  was  like  that 
of  ELamilton,  pure  and  enthusiastic  —  like  that  of  the 
chivalric  Laurens,  devotional.  It  was  in  the  praise  of 
his  ^  hero,  his  fidend,  and  a  country's  preserver,"  that  the 
splendid  talent  of  Lee  were  often  elicited,  with  a  force 
and  grandeur  of  eloquence  wholly  his  own.  The  fame 
and  memory  of  his  chief  was  the  fondly-cherished  pas- 
sion to  which  he  clung  amid  the  wreck  of  his  fortunes  — 
the  hope,  which  gave  warmth  to  his  heart  when  all  else 
aroimd  him  seemed  cold  and  desolate. 

But  shall  the  biographer's  task  be  complete,  when  the 
&ults  of  his  subject  are  not  taken  in  the  account  ?  Of 
&ults,  perhaps  the  subject  of  our  memoir  had  many; 
yet  how  admirable  is  the  maxim  handed  down  to  us  from 
the  ancients,  ^de  mortuia  nily  nisi  honumr  Let  the  faults 
of  Lee  be  buried  in  his  distant  grave  —  let  the  turf  of 
oblivion  close  over  the  failings  of  him,  whose  early  de- 
votion to  liberty,  in  liberty's  battles — whose  eloquence  in 
her  senates,  and  historical  memoirs  of  her  times  of  trial, 
shed  a  lustre  on  his  country  in  the  young  days  of  the 
Republic ;  and  when  the  Americans  of  some  future  date 
shall  search  amid  the  records  of  their  early  history  for 
the  lives  of  illustrious  men,  who  flourished  in  the  age 
of  Washington,  high  on  a  brilliant  scroll  will  they  find 
inscribed,  Henry  Lee,  a  son  of  Virginia  —  the  patriot, 
soldier,  and  historian  of  the  Revolution,  and  orator  and 
statesman  of  the  Republic. 

fUtae"  of  Washington  (now  within  the  square,  eastward  of  the  Federal  capitol) 
fifteen  rears  after  this  prophecy  was  written. 
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BIRTIl-NiailT  BALLS  AND  TOE  THEATRE. 


nil   BiiTU-KiauT    Hill— Ckluiitioh 

Attikiiahcie  uroK  Tilt  Balu— DicoK^nom  or  tub  Lu>im  — Ti 

nn't  LUT  n:iHrK  — IIiB   LUT  AmnDuci  u  x  Ball—Vui 

DIEITIIK— lltTEPTloll    OF    Till    rKDIDEXT    AT   THB    TbKITU  — Tl 


The  birtli-night  ball  waa  instituted  at  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  war,  and  its  first  celebration,  we  belieTO, 
waa  held  in  Alexandria.*  CelebratiDns  of  the  birth-night 
soon  became  general  in  all  the  towns  and  cities,  the 
twenty-second  of  February,  like  the  fourth  of  July,  being 
considered  a  national  festival,  while  the  peculiarity  attend- 
ing the  former  was,  that  its  parade  and  ceremoniei 
always  closed  with  the  birth-night  ball  In  the  laxger 
cities,  where  public  balls  were  customary,  the  birth-ni^i^ 
in  the  olden  time,  as  now,  was  tlie  gala  assembly  of  the 
season.  It  was  attended  by  all  the  beauty  and  fashion, 
and  at  the  seat  of  goveniment,  by  the  foreign  ambaasa- 
dors,  and  by  strangers  of  distinction.    The  first  president 

*  Tlie  French  ofilocn  ivlio  icn'cd  in  America  daring  tho  RtTolntion,  i 
hav«  ntcliriitcd  tlie  biriliduy  of  WoihingEon  immedifttdf  •Ttarlb*  war. 
u  indit^utcd  by  tlie  rollowini;  pnrn^rrAph  in  a  letter  written  bj  Waahiog 
Count  de  ItotliambDnii,  in  the  Fpring  of  1784.     He  iiji,  ' 
paid  to  tlie  annJTcnary  of  my  birthday,  ii  an  lionoT  for  which  I  dan  not  U 
exprcis  m;  t;'^'''!'^^'    ^  contlde  in  yonr  excctlenrj*!  Kniibilitrto  ininpiMHTlh 
ingi  for  lliii,  and  for  the  obliging  manner  in  whidi  yon  ai      *        * ' 
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always  attended  on  the  birth-night  The  etiquette  was, 
not  to  open  the  ball  until  the  arrival  of  him  in  whose 
honor  it  was  given ;  but,  so  remarkable  was  the  punc- 
tuality of  Washington  in  all  his  engagements,  whether 
for  business  or  pleasure,  that  he  was  never  waited  for  a 
moment  in  appointments  for  either.  Among  the  brilliant 
illustrations  of  a  birth-night  of  five-and-thirty  years  ago,* 
the  most  unique  and  imposing  was  the  groups  of  young 
and  beautiful  ladies,  wearing  in  their  hair  bandeaux  or 
scrolls,  having  embroidered  thereon,  in  language  both 
ancient  and  modem,  the  motto  of  *  Long  Uve  the  president  r-f 

*  This  was  fiist  pnblished  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  on  the  twenty-eecond  of 
Febnuuy,  1830. 

t  In  A  rtrj  interesting  letter,  dated  Philadelphia,  twenty-fifth  May,  1859,  which  I 
fneifed  from  the  renerable  Samuel  Breck  of  that  city,  firing  me  a  brief  record  of 
his  recollections  of  Washington's  Tiait  to  Boston  in  1789,  he  says,  after  speaking  of 
A  dinner  party  at  Goyemor  Hancock's — "  Meantime  the  French  ships  of  war  in  the 
lukriwr  were  dressed  in  rariegated  lamps,  and  bonfires  biased  in  the  streets.  The 
Imdiei  ware  bandeaux,  ceahuee,  and  ribbons,  ttamped  and  embroidered  with  the  name  of 
Washihotok  ;  some  in  gold  and  silver  letters,  and  some  in  pearls,** 

The  birthday  of  Washington  was  early  celebrated  among  the  mosses  of  the  people. 
They  had  been  accustomed  to  do  honor  to  the  birthday  of  King  George,  on  the 
fourth  of  June ;  now  they  more  delighted  to  do  honor  to  a  nobler  George,  on  the 
twenty-second  of  February.  Popular  songs  often  enlivened  the  occasion,  and  ex- 
pressed the  sentiments  of  the  people.  One  of  these,  written  more  than  sixty  years 
Bgo,  is  preserved,  from  which  I  quote  some  stanzas  as  a  specimen  of  its  spirit : — 

"  Come  bo3rs,  close  the  windows  and  make  a  good  fire, 

Wife,  children,  sit  snug  all  around : 
'Tis  the  day  that  gave  birth  to  our  country's  blessed  sire. 

Then  let  it  with  pleasure  be  crowned. 
Dear  wife,  bring  your  wine,  and,  in  spite  of  hard  times, 

On  this  day  at  least  we'll  be  merry  : 

Come,  fill  every  glass  till  it  pours  o'er  the  brim, 

If  not  with  Madeira — then  Sherry. 
*  •  •  •  • 

"  May  the  laurels  of  fame  that  his  temples  enwreathed. 
Ever  flourish  in  gratitude's  tears : 
0 1  ever  his  name  with  devotion  be  breathed — 
That  name  which  our  country  endears." 
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The  minuet  (now  obsolete),  for  the  graceful  and  ele* 
gant  dancing  of  which  Washington  was  conHpicuoufl^  in 
the  vicc-regal  days  of  Lord  Botetourt  in  Vir^nia,  declined 
aller  the  Revolution.  The  commander-in-chief  danced, 
for  hia  lost  time,  a  minuet,  in  1781,  at  the  ball  given  in 
Fredericksburg,  in  honor  of  the  French  and  American 
officers,  on  their  rctuni  from  the  triumphs  at  Yorktown.* 
The  lost  birth-night  attended  by  tlie  venerable  chief  wae 
in  Alexandria,  twenty-second  February,  1798.  Indeed 
he  always  appeared  greatly  to  enjoy  the  gay  and  festive 
scene  exhibited  at  the  birth-night  balls,  and  usually  re- 
mained to  a  late  hour ;  for,  remarkable  as  he  was  iw 
reserve,  and  the  dignified  gravity  inseparable  (torn  hit 
nature,  Washington  ever  looked  with  most  kind  and 
favoring  eye,  upon  the  rational  and  elegant  pleasures  (rf 
life.t 

The  first  president  was  partial  to  the  amusements  of 
the  theatre,  and  attended  some  five  or  six  times  in  a  sefr 
son,  more  especially  when  some  public  charity  was  to 

*  See  p«ee  114. 

t  Tlio  fallaicing  letter  from  Wnsliington,  nritlen  aboat  m  month  twfote  hii  ilf  th. 
lias  an  interest  in  tliii  conneetion.  It  «u  in  replj  to  in  inviution  from  •  cofll- 
miitee  of  j^entlcmcn  of  Alexandria  to  attend  the  dancing  ajwmbliM  at  tbktplae*.  I 
iDjiied  it  Trom  the  original  in  tho  Alexandria  Muicam,  in  1848. 

■•To  iliurs.  Jonalhaa  Sivijl,  Georjt  Dentalt,   IFi'tfun  Jt/emlim,  Robert  Yaa^, 
Charla  Alezaadtr,  Junior,  Jama  H.UoaU,  Mmagtrt. 

"  Mount  Vernon,  llth  Norarober,  I7H. 
"  Gektleheh — Mrs.  Washin);ton  nnd  myuir  haro  been  honarad  with  Tonr  politi 
inviiation  lo  tlie  atiemblica  of  Alexandria  tbii  winter,  and  thank  jon  (or  thw  Mnfc 
of  jonr  allcnlion.  But,  alai  I  our  dancing  daya  ars  no  man.  We  wiib,  bowanr, 
all  thoM  wbo  have  a  reliih  for  *o  agi«eable  and  Innocent  an  unuenmt  ill  th( 
pleMnre  ths  acaion  will  alTord  them ;  and  I  am,  gmtlenen, 

"  Tour  moit  obedient  and  obliged  hambk  Mrrut, 

"  Gao.  WAaMnwrnn." 

Ses  letcen  uf  W*(iiiHaTOH  and  CuBTia,  JqIj  1 1  Tiilj  111,  nil  [iifw  01  MllW 

of  thi«  roliune.  ■•> 
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be  benefitted  by  the  perfonnance.  The  habit  was,  for 
the  manager  to  wait  on  the  president,  requesting  him  to 
command  a  play ;  the  pieces  so  commanded  partook  of 
but  little  variety,  but  must  be  admitted  to  have  been  in 
excellent  taste — the  "  School  for  Scandal,"  and  "Every 
one  has  his  Fault,"  for  the  plays,  and  for  the  afl^erpieces, 
there  was  almost  a  standing  order  for  the  "  Poor  Soldier" 
and  ^  Wigneirs  Darby."*    The  old  American  company, 

*  la  his  diaiy,  under  data  of  Tuesday,  Noyember  24,  1789,  Washington  re- 
eorded  as  follows :  "  A  good  deal  of  company  at  the  levee  to-daj.  Went  to  the  play 
in  the  erening — sent  tickets  to  the  following  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  inyited  them 
to  take  seats  in  my  box,  vis. :  Mrs.  Adams  (lady  of  the  yice-president).  General 
Schayler  and  lady,  Mr.  King  and  lady,  Major  Batlcr  and  lady,  Colonel  Hamilton 
and  lady,  Mrs.  Greene  —  all  of  whom  accepted  and  came,  except  Mrs.  Batler, 
who  was  indisposed."    What  a  groap  for  oar  contemplation ! 

The  theatre  was  in  John  street,  north  side,  not  far  eastward  from  Broadway.  It 
was  a  small,  frail  affair,  and  capable  of  holding  only  aboat  three  hundred  persons. 
This  was,  doubtless,  the  occasion  described  by  Dunlap,  when  Wignell  performed 
fhe  part  of  Darby,  in  the  interlude  of  Darby'a  Return,  a  play  written  by  that  gentle- 
man. Darby  (an  Irish  lad)  recounts  his  adyentures  in  the  United  States  and  else- 
where. When  ho  related  what  befell  him  in  the  city  of  New  York,  at  the  inauguration 
of  the  president,  &c.,  "  the  interest  expressed  by  the  audience,"  says  Dunlap,  "  in 
the  looks  and  the  changes  of  countenance  of  the  great  man  [Washington],  became 
intense."    At  the  descriptive  lines — 

"  A  man  who  fought  to  free  the  land  from  woe. 
Like  me,  hod  left  his  farm,  a  soldiering  to  go. 
But  having  gained  his  point,  he  had,  like  me. 
Returned  his  own  potatoe-ground  to  see. 

"  But  then  he  could  not  rest.    With  one  accord, 
He  is  called  to  be  a  kind  of — not  a  lord — 
I  don't  know  what ;  he  's  not  a  ^eat  man,  sure. 
For  poor  men  love  him  just  as  he  were  poor" — 

the  president  looked  serious ;  and  when  Kathleen  asked, 

"  How  looked  he.  Darby  1     Was  he  short  or  tall  ?"— 

Washington's  countenance  showed  embarrassment  from  the  expectation  of  one  of 
those  eulogies  which  he  had  been  compelled  "  to  hear  on  many  public  occasions,  and 
which  must,  doubtless,  have  been  a  severe  trial  to  his  feelings."  The  president  was 
relieved  by  Darby's  declaration  that  he  had  not  seen  him. 

Mr.  DunUp,  in  his  "  History  of  the  American  Tiicatrc,"  alludes  thus  to  the  fact. 
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comprising  Hallnm  and  Henry,  Harper,  Wignell,  and  old 
Morris,  first  played  in  1789,  in  the  theatre  in  John  street, 
and  notliing  more  truly  sliows  our  tranacendant  march 
toward  refinement,  than  the  contrast  between  the  hnm- 
ble,  nay,  bam-like  theatre,  which  the  first  president 
attended  forty  years  ago,  and  the  mie  various  and  mag- 
nificent temples  of  Tbespis,  which  adorn  the  preKnt 
great  and  splendid  city  of  New  York. 

*  The  company  moved  with  the  government  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  performed  in  the  old  theatre,  SoutHwark,  in 
which  waa  irome  scenery,  said  to  have  been  painted  by 
the  interesting  and  unfortunate  Major  Andre,  imtil  the 
erection  of  the  house  in  Chestnut  street,  where  we  be- 
lieve the  curtain  foil  upon  the  exits  of  the  last  remnants 
of  the  old  Amerif'in  compant/* 

In  New  York,  tlie  play-bill  was  headed,  "By  parUeubr 
iksv'c"  when  it  ^vaa  announced  that  the  president  would 
attend.  On  tho.-e  nights  the  house  would  be  crowded 
from  top  to  bottom,  as  many  to  see  the  hero  as  the  play. 
Upon  the  president's  entering  the  Btage-boxwithhisfiimily, 
the  orchestra  would  strike  up  The  Presidetifs  March  (now 
flail  Columbia),  composed  by  a  German  named  Feyles,  in 
'89,  in  contradistinction  to  the  march  of  the  Revolution, 

[hat  in  llic  ihcatricol  world  ponictihr  rcganl  waa  hod  to  tha  birthday  of  WmUiv- 
too  :  "  Tlic  llicutre  having  bcsn  closed  For  the  benefit  of  tho  manoKen,  «m  n- 
opened  on  iho  tnentj-aecond  of  Fcbrunrj  [1810],  with  Guyana  Yata,  ■  plij 
thought  appropriate  for  the  binhilnv  of  Waihinfrlon,  and  fitqiMntlj  H  nieb  bnagbl 
forward." 

*  Major  AndriS  was  chiefly  initramentat  in  getting  ap  ihMtrioU  peribtnuveli  ti 
Phlladclpliia,  daring  ihe  oecupancj  of  that  cilj  by  the  BriliNh  wrmj.  In  te  wiMV 
of  ITTT,  '78,  and  tradiiioa  ia;i  that  he  painted  ne&riy  all  the  •GMIM7  that  wn  Mai. 
Wigncll,  of  the  old  American  company,  opened  the  Uieatn  in  ninaMpU»(BM« 
andtplcndid  one),  on  the  tevcniccnth  of  February,  1794.  Ttalutpl 
the  old  American  company  wa«,  I  believe,  in  1799,  M  ktmnlvhieh  I 
tbeaira  In  New  York  was  opened,  with  a  new  and  itrong  oraipafij. 
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called  Washinfftan's  March^  The  audience  applauded 
on  the  entrance  of  the  president^  but  the  pit  and  gallery 
were  so  truly  despotic  in  the  early  days  of  the  republic, 
that  so  soon  as  Hail  Columbia  had  ceased,  WoMngUniB 
March  was  called  for  by  the  deafening  din  of  an  hundred 
voices  at  once,  and  upon  its  being  played,  three  hearty 
cheers  would  rock  the  building  to  its  base.  Indeed,  five- 
and-thirty  years  ago  there  could  not  be  gotten  together 
any  large  public  assembly  without  a  considerable  spice 
of  the  Bevolution  being  among  it  The  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  the  War  for  Liberty  abounded  in  all  public 
places,  and  no  sooner  would  their  old  chief  appear,  than 
off  came  each  hat,  and  the  shout  of  welcome  resounded, 
pure,  spontaneous,  direct  from  the  heart 

*  The  song  of  Hail  Columbia,  adapted  in  measare  to  the  President's  March,  was 
written  bjr  Joseph  Hopkinson,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1798.  At  that  time  war  with 
Wnaaet  was  expected,  and  a  patriotic  feeling  pervaded  the  commnnitjr.  Mr.  Fox,  a 
joimg  singer  and  actor,  called  upon  Mr.  Hopkinson  one  morning,  and  said,  "  To- 
morrow evening  is  appointed  for  my  benefit  at  the  theatre.  Not  a  single  box  has 
been  taken,  and  I  fear  there  will  be  a  thin  house.  If  you  will  write  me  some  patri- 
otic verses  to  the  tune  of  the  **  President's  March,"  I  feel  sure  of  a  full  house. 
Several  people  about  the  theatre  have  attempted  it,  but  thej  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  can  not  be  done.  Tet  I  think  jou  may  succeed."  Mr.  Hopkinson 
retired  to  his  study,  wrote  the  first  verso  and  chorus,  and  submitted  them  to 
Mrs.  Hopkinson,  who  sang  them  to  a  harpsichord  accompaniment.  The  time  and 
the  words  harmonized.  The  song  was  soon  finished,  and  that  evening  the  young 
actor  received  it.  The  next  morning  the  theatre-placards  announced  that  Mr.  Fox 
would  sing  a  new  patriotic  song.  The  house  was  crowded — the  song  was  sung — 
the  audience  were  delighted — eight  times  it  was  called  for  and  repeated,  and  when 
long  the  ninth  time,  the  whole  audience  stood  up  and  joined  in  the  chorus.  Night 
after  night,  "Hail  Columhia "  was  applauded  in  the  theatres ;  and  in  a  few  days  it 
was  the  universal  song  of  the  boys  in  the  streets.    Such  was  the  original  of  our 

national  song,  Hail  Columbia. 

24 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 

UFE  AT   MODST   VERNON.* 

Wunino'TOii  Bhisxi  bib  Cdiiiiihium  —  In  ItnuuiHi  at  Houkt  Vxuiinr — Hn  Owa 
AiouiTicT  tao  OvEUHB  — iHrxiTiiiim  or  na  ElTin— EnDnm  or  PuT&n  Im 
—Two  or  nis  Alui  at  MotrNT  Vnnas  —  Bunor  tbi  Old  Dodt-Botaiit— Bnaor  a> 

FOB  CmrAiUKiHa  m  in*  Bevrlvudk  — 'WAiaiiiaTOS'i  iHTCKroruc  vita  nui  — Colo- 
■iL  Bhitii's  aiLLinrai  — nnunr'a  DiirnNni  AmiOBTED  —  Tui  Wiaib  or  Bmbot 
—  BiLLT  1   pKAciiiAiu  —  Buiniiv'B  WiAiB  Ahdaoid  —  VuiUMaToa  m  TBI  Caam- 

Uhitu  Siatb. 

After  the  sublime  and  touching  event  of  the  "  resigna- 
tion of  the  commission,"  at  Annapolis,  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  December,  1783,  Washington  hastened  to  hit 
beloved  retirement,  hung  up  his  sword,  and  prepared  to 
enjoy  the  dehghts  of  rural  and  domestic  life.f 

*  Tliii  wai  fine  published  la  the  National  InldligeKtr,  on  ths  timiiTj  tuujuil  of 
February,  1B48. 

t  The  Jlritiah  army  evacuated  the  eiiy  of  New  York,  tbeir  lut  rettin^-plmoa  on 
the  soil  or  Die  United  Statei,  on  the  twentv-Rrih  of  NoTember,  ITS3.  TheAnorien 
army  was  disbanded  immediately  Dficrtvard,  and  on  the  fourth  of  Deewober,  WiA- 
ingion  bade  liii  ofRccn  farewell,  in  a  most  touching pcnoDAl  latoiriBw,  inNnrTnA. 
He  then  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  the  fiiical  officer*  of  tha  goTnnneDt  ncMitd 
Avmbi)  hands  a  full  itatoment  of  his  receipts  flndexpenditnreidariogthami.  n> 
Congress  were  then  in  session  ot  Annapolis,  to  which  place  be  joniwfjad,  lad  €■ 
the  twenlT'ihird  of  Derember,  he  resigned  his  eommitiioD  u  eonnnatiJUMa^UtH 
the  armies  of  the  United  Slates,  into  llie  hands  of  Tiiomai  Mifflin,  tha  jtwMtat  of 
Congress.  This  was  done  at  a  public  audience,  Washington  oddiwainc  thi  JM^ 
dentin  words  appropriate  Tor  the  occasion,  and  Mifflin  replying  inamoiteoinflbMBk 
nrj  manner.  "  Having  defended,"  he  said,  "  Ibe  standaid  of  lib«r^  m  Mi  MV 
world — having  taught  a  lesson  useful  to  those  who  inflict  and  to  thoM  «k>  tal 
oppression — yon  retire  A^)m  the  great  theatre  of  aetioa  with  tbi  btMrinp  t£  jan 
tUloT«itiient.  Bat  the  glorj  of  jour  virtnes  will  not  MnniiuM  vtlh  jvmt  mUtHtJ 
id ;  it  will  continue  to  animate  remotest  agot." 
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The  same  exact  and  economical  distribution  of  time^ 
the  same  methodical  and  active  habits  of  business,  that 
had  so  triumphantly  borne  the  commander  of  armies 
through  the  mighty  labors  of  an  eight  years'  war,  were 
now  destined,  in  the  works  of  peace,  alike  to  distinguish 
the  illustrious  farmer  of  Mount  Vernon. 

After  so  long  an  absence,  the  retired  general,  on  re- 
turning to  his  home,  found  that  there  was  much  to 
create.  Previous  to  the  war,  the  establishment  of  Moimt 
Vernon  was  upon  a  very  limited  scale.  The  mansion- 
house  was  small,  having  but  four  rooms  on  a  floor ;  and 
there  were  wanting  nearly  all  of  the  present  outbuild- 
ings and  offices. 

Washington  was  his  own  architect  and  builder,  laying 
off  everything  himself  The  buildings,  gardens,  and 
grounds  all  rose  to  ornament  and  usefulness  under  his 
fostering  hand.*^ 

His  landed  estate,,  comprising  eight  thousand  acres, 
underwent  many  and  important  changes  and  improve- 
ments. It  was  divided  into  farms,  with  suitable  en- 
closures ;  hedges  were  planted,  and  excellent  farm-build- 
ings were  erected,  from  European  models.  Devoting 
much  time  and  attention  to  these  various  objects,  Wash- 
ington accomplished  the  most  important  of  his  improve- 
ments in  the  very  short  space  of  from  four  to  five  year8.t 

*  In  the  ftiTADgement  and  embellishment  of  his  grounds,  as  well  as  in  the  enlarge- 
ment and  improvement  of  the  mansion-honse,  Washington  attended  to  the  minutest 
details.  He  made  drawings  of  every  plan,  made  a  memorandum  of  every  relative 
distance  of  buildings,  inclosnres,  et  cetera,  and  designated  the  position  of  every  tree 
that  was  planted.  I  have  before  me  some  of  his  original  drawings,  in  which  all 
these  details  appear,  with  memoranda  in  his  neat  handwriting.  One  of  these  drawings, 
published  in  " Mount  Vernon  and  itt  Astoctations"  shows  the  form  of  the  lawn  on 
the  west  front  of  the  mansion,  the  flower  and  vegetable  garden,  and  the  name  and 
position  of  every  tree. 

t  At  the  close  of  the  war,  Washington  commenced  very  extensive  improvements 
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Nor  wns  his  time  exclusively  allotted  to  businesa ;  he 
lind  a  "  time  for  all  things."    He  enjoyed  the  pleasures 

at  ^[ounC  Vernon.  The  muniinn  was  )^a(1;  enlarged,  the  noble  piaua  that  ndoru 
the  river-frant,  Ihe  observatory  nnd  cupola  upon  ihe  root,  and  the  kitchea  and  laoD- 
diy,  and  connecting  colonnades,  as  they  now  appear,  wcr«  erected.  Id  all  then  im- 
pravcincnu,  Washington  had  an  eye  to  olililj  and  durabilitj.  The  oat-baildingi 
wcro  mads  of  the  most  suhstantial  materials,  and  the  floon  of  the  piana  and  iba 
covered  colonnades  were  paveil  with  cut  Mone.  In  thii  connection,  the  folUnring 
letter  to  Mr.  Ituinnoy,  o(  Alexandria  (ronnerl^r  an  aid  to  General  Loe),  kli«ad7 
alluded  to  in  a  note  on  pof^e  1*1,  will  bo  found  vtrj  intoreitinj; ; 

"  General  Woshingtun  presents  his  complimcnti  to  Mr.  Itumnej — would  mtrnn 
it  a)  a  particular  favor  if  Mr.  Itumncy  would  make  the  following  cnquirie*  u  loaD 
as  convenient,  after  liia  arrival  in  ICngland  ;  and  communicate  Iho  result  of  them  hj 
the  Packet,  or  any  other  safe  and  expeditious  conveyance  to  this  country. 
"  First.  The  terms  tipon  which  the  best  kind  of  Whitehaven  Flag  stone — black 
&  white  in  equal  quantities — could  bo  doliversd  at  the  Port  of  Alexandd*  by 
the  snpcrtit'iat  foot,  workmanship,  freight  &  every  other  incidental  charge  in- 
cluded.  The  stone  to  be  2}  Inchos,  or  thereabouts,  thick;  and  exaetljafbgl 

square — each  kind.    To  have  a  rich  polished  (kcc,  and  good  joints  so  at  tbat  a 
neat  floor  may  be  mode  therewith. 
"  End.  Upon  what  terms  the  common  Irish  Marble  (black  £  white  if  to  be  had) 

— same  dimensions,  could  be  delivered  as  above. 
"  3rd.  As  the  General  has  been  informed  of  a  very  cheap  Kind  of  Marble,  good 
in  quality  at  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ostend,  he  tronld  thank  Mr.  Bitmii^, 
if  il  should  fall  in  bis  way,  to  institute  au  enquiry  into  this  also. 
"  On  the  Report  of  Mr.  Itumney,  the  General  will  take  his  altimate  detenninatioD ; 
for  which  reason  he  prays  him  to  be  precise  and  exact.    Tho  Piazu  or  Cdonad* 
for  which  this  is  waotcd  as  n  floor  is  ninety-two  feet,  eight  Inchea,  by  twelro  bet 
eight  inches  within  the  margin,  or  border  that  lurrounds  it.    Oror  and  abore  Ibt 
quantity  here  mentioned,  if  the  above  Flags  ore  cheap — or  a  cheaper  kind  ct  had 
Stone  could  be  had,  he  would  get  as  much  as  would  lay  Soon  iq  the  Ciredlat  Cot- 
onadci,  or  covered  ways  at  the  wiogs  of  the  Bouse— each  of  which  U  the  OUtK 
curve,  is  38  feet  in  length  by  T  feet  S  Inches  in  breadth,  within  the  margin  or  bor- 
der as  aforesaid. 

"  The  General  being  in  want  of  a  Uonse  Joiner  &  BrickUjor  who  undentand  their 
respective  trades  perfectly,  would  thank  Mr.  Rnmncy  for  enqming  ints  the  Utmt 
Qpon  which  such  workmen  might  be  Engaged  for  two  or  three  jeart ;  (the  tiow  rf 
service,  to  commenco  upon  the  Ship's  arriTol  at  Alexandria,]  a  ihoiter  tens  Aaa 
tuv  years  would  not  answer,  bocause  foreigners  generally  have  a  BEuonliig;  wUdi 
with  other  interraptioiu  too  frequently  waite  the  greater  part  of  the  first  jeaii 
more  to  the  disadTontage  of  the  employer  than  the  Employed, — Bed  board.  4  Ijobh 
to  be  bnnd  by  the  former,  clothing  by  the  latter. 

"If  two  men  of  the  above  Tntdes  and  of  orderly  and  quiet  deponoMot  eeaU  be 
obtained  for  iwenty-flTe  or  eren  thirty  pound*  slerlin);,  per  anoQiD  eadi  (aillBwtnT 
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of  the  chase^  visited  his  friends,  and  received  and  enter- 
tained the  numerous  guests  who  crowded  to  his  hospita- 
ble mansion.  Indeed,  in  the  retirement  at  Mount  Ver- 
non, from  '83  to  '89,  were  probably  passed  the  very  hap- 
piest days  of  iliis  great  man's  life.  Glorying  in  the 
emancipation  of  his  country  from  foreign  thraldom ;  sur- 
rounded by  many  and  dear  friends;  hailed  with  love 
and  gratitude  by  his  coimtrymen  wherever  he  appeared 
among  them ;  receiving  tokens  of  esteem  and  admiration 
from  the  good,  the  gifted,  and  the  great,  of  the  most 
enlightened  nations  in  the  civilized  world ;  engaged  in 
the  pursuits  of  agriculture — pursuits  that  were  always 
most  congenial  to  his  tastes  and  wishes — amid  so  many 
blessings  we  may  well  believe  that  in  the  retirement  at 
Mount  Vernon  Washington  was  happy. 

On  leaving  Annapolis  the  general  was  accompanied 
by  two  of  the  officers  of  his  former  staff,  Colonels 
Hiunphreys*    and   Smith,f  who  were  a  long  time   at 

dollars  at  4(6)  tho  General,  rather  than  sustain  the  loss  of  Time  necessary  for  com- 
manication  woald  bo  obliged  to  Mr.  Rumnoy  for  entering  into  proper  obligatory 
articles  of  agreement  on  his  behalf  with  them  and  sending  them  by  the  first  vessel 
boand  to  this  Port.  "  Gbo.  Washington. 

"  Mount  Vernon,  July  5, 1784." 

*  David  Humphreys  was  distinguished  as  a  poet  and  soldier.  He  was  bom  at 
Derby,  Connecticut,  in  1753,  and  was  graduated  at  Tale  college  in  1771,  when  he  went 
to  reside  with  Colonel  Phillipse,  of  Phillipse's  manor,  in  Westchester  county,  New 
York,  as  tutor.  He  joined  the  continental  army,  and  in  1 778  became  one  of  General 
Putnam's  aids,  with  the  rank  of  major.  In  1780  he  entered  the  military  family  of  Wash- 
ington, as  aid  to  the  chief,  and  remained  in  that  position  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
For  his  valor  at  Yorktown,  Congress  presented  him  with  a  sword.  In  1784  he  ac- 
companied Jefferson  to  Paris,  as  secretary  of  legation.  In  1786  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Connecticut  legislature,  and  at 'that  time  he  was  associated  with  Joel  Barlow 
in  a  literary  enterprise.  Ho  was  minister  to  Portugal  in  1788.  In  1790,  he  resided  at 
Mount  Vernon  by  invitation  of  Washington,  and  there  wrote  his  life  of  Putnam. 
He  was  appointed  minister  to  Spain  in  1794.  He  returned  to  America  with  a 
wealthy  wife  in  1801,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  agriculture.  He  died 
suddenly  in  1812. 

t  Lieutenant-Colonel  William  S.  Smith,  of  New  York,  had  been,  a  very  active 
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Mount  Vernon,  engaged  in  arranging  tiie  Tast  mau  of 
papem  and  documents  thnt  had  accumulated  during  the 
War  for  Independence.  Humphreys  waa  a  man  of  letters 
and  a  poet,  and,  together  with  Colonel  Smith,  served  in 
the  staff  of  the  commander-in-chief  on  some  of  the  most 
important  occasions  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  mansion-house,  in  a 
pleasant  and  sheltered  situation,  rose  the  homestead  of 
Bishop,  the  old  body-servant  Thomas  Bishop,  bom  in 
England,  attended  General  Braddock  to  the  Continent 
during  the  seven  years'  war,  and  afterwards  embarked 
with  that  brave  and  unfortunate  commander  for  America, 
in  1775. 

On  the  morning  of  the  ninth  of  Jidy,  the  day  of  the 
memorable  battle  of  the  Monongahela,  Bishop  waa  pres- 
ent wlien  Colonel  Wai^hington  urged  upon  the  English 
general  for  the  la^t  time  the  propriety  of  permitting  him 
(the  colonel)  to  advance  with  the  Virginia  woodsmen 
and  a  band  of  friendly  Indians,  and  open  the  way  to  Fort 
Duqucsne.  Braddock  treated  the  proposal  with  scorn; 
but,  turning  to  his  faithful  follower,  observed:  "Bishops 
this  young  man  ia  determined  to  go  into  action  to-day, 
although  he  is  really  too  much  weakened  by  iUness  fiv 
any  such  purpose.  Have  an  eye  to  him,  and  render  lum 
any  assistance  that  may  be  necessary."  Bishop  had  only 
time  to  reply,  "  Your  honor's  orders  shall  be  obeyed," 

jonnj;  officer  daring  the  war.  Ha  vu  acting^ coininiiui7.geiina]  of  jtriKOMi  tea 
while,  and  at  tho  close  of  hoitilitiH,  he  was  an  auociate  eonmlidoBV  with  4|tal 
Bonion  and  Daniel  Paiker,  to  impect  and  mperiateod  the  eubariuUfon  tt  Am  pa^ 
■oni  and  propertj  of  the  lajralliu,  who  lefl  iha  cit/  whan  [|  wu  cfaeoalad  Vr  ihi 
Britiah  arnij.  Hs  wai  at  Monnt  Yernon  Ibr  •eTCinl  montha,  Mtlitfnf  OoImhI 
Hamphraji  in  the  aidaou*  task  of  arranging  Wubiogton'a  militHy  jH|iwi.  mA 
nnlil  the  close  of  hii  litb,  the  chief  regarded  him  with  the  wannlh  of  ma  WamUUf. 
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when  the  troops  were  in  motion  and  the  action  soon  after 
commenced* 

Sixty-four  British  officers  were  killed  or  wounded,  and 
Washington  was  the  only  mounted  officer  on  the  field. 
His  horse  being  shot,  Bishop  was  promptly  at  hand  to 
otkr  him  a  second ;  and  so  exhausted  was  the  youthful 
hero  from  his  previous  illness  and  his  great  exertions  in 
the  battle,  that  he  was  with  difficulty  extricated  £rom  his 
dying  charger,  and  was  actually  lifted  by  the  strong 
arms  of  Bishop  into  the  saddle  of  the  second  horse. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  the  combat  that,  in  the  glimpses 
o£  the  smoke,  the  gallant  colonel  was  seen  bravely  dash- 
ing amid  the  ranks  of  death,  and  calling  on  the  colonial 
woodsmen,  who  alone  maintained  the  fight,  ^  Hold  your 
ground,  my  brave  fellows,  and  draw  your  sights  for  the 
honor  of  old  Virginia !"  It  was  at  this  period,  too,  of  the 
battle,  that  the  famed  Indian  commander,  pointing  to 
Washington,  cried  to  his  warriors :  "  Fire  at  him  no  more ; 
see  ye  not  that  the  Great  Spirit  protects  that  chief;  he 
can  not  die  in  battle."f 

His  second  horse  having  fallen,  the  provincial  colonel 
made  his  way  to  the  spot  where  the  commanding-general, 
though  mortally  stricken,  raging  like  a  wounded  lion, 
and  yet  breathing  defiance  to  the  foe,  was  supported  in 
the  arms  of  Bishop.  Braddock  grasped  the  hand  of 
Washington,  exclaiming,  **0h,  my  dear  colonel,  had  I 
been  governed  by  your  advice,  we  never  should  have 
come  to  this!"  When  he  found  his  last  moments  ap- 
proaching, the  British  general  called  his  faithful  and  long- 
tried  follower  and  friend  to  his  side,  and  said,  ^  Bishop, 

*  See  page  158. 

t  See  chapter  xi.,  page  300. 
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you  are  getting  too  old  for  war;  I  advise  you  to  i 
ill  America  and  go  into  the  serviee  of  Colonel  1 
ton.  Be  but  as  faitliful  to  him  as  you  have  been  to  me^ 
and  rely  upon  it  the  remainder  of  your  days  'will  be 
prosi)croiis  and  happy."* 

Bishop  took  the  advice  of  his  old  master,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  campaign  returned  with  the  colonel  to  Mount 
Vernon.  As  body-flci-vant,  Bishop  attended  Colonel 
Washington  at  the  time  of  his  marriage,f  and  was  in- 
stalled as  chief  of  the  stables  and  the  equipage  in  Wil- 
lianisburg,  in  the  bright  and  palmy  days  of  that  ancient 
capital.  Finally,  the  old  body-servant  settled  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac,  married,  and  was  made  overseer 
of  one  of  the  farms  of  the  Mount  Vernon  estate. 

At  the  conunencement  of  the  Revolutionary  war 
Bishop  was  considered  as  too  old  for  active  service,  and 
was  left  in  charge  of  the  home  establishment,  where  the 
veteran  soldier's  rigid  discipUne  and  strict  attention  to 
everything  committed  to  his  care  caused  ofi^drs  imme- 
diately relating  to  the  mansion-house  to  be  kept  in  first- 
rate  order.  Upon  the  general's  return  after  the  peace 
of  1783,  the  ancient  body-servant  had  passed  fourscore 
had  been  relieved  from  all  active  service,  and,  having 
lost  his  wife,  he,  with  his  daughter  and  only  child,  was 
settled  down  in  a  comfortable  homestead  that  had  been 
built  expressly  as  an  asylum  for  his  age. 

*  Braddock  wni  borne  rrom  tlic  field,  and  corned  nwo/  bj  hii  loUien  In  theb' 
flight  (oward  Fort  Cumberland.  The  batllo  was  fan^t  on  tha  ninth  of  Jolj,  I'M, 
and  on  the  night  of  the  Toartecnth  Qroddock  expired.  At  m  litlla  put  K 
Wuhingion  read  the  impreBiivo  rnnvrsl  icrriMt  of  the  Anglican  chnrd,  i 
bodr,  and  it  vu  buried  in  (be  rood,  lo  tfant  the  Indiaai  might  not  d 
deMcnte  his  grare.  The  place  of  hii  burial  in«7  now  be  leon  botWMB  I 
third  aitd  flfty-fcarth  mileitono,  on  the  road  from  Conberlud,  wwtwnid. 

t  See  tketcb  of  MartAa  Wtahit^gloa. 
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Although  very  infirm^  yet^  when  the  bright  skies  and 
balmy  breath  of  spring  renovated  all  nature,  the  veteran 
soldier  and  faithful  follower  of  two  masters  would  grasp 
his  staff  and  wend  his  way  to  a  spot  by  which  he  knew 
the  general  would  pass  in  taking  his  morning  ride.  As 
Washington  approached^  the  veteran,  by  aid  of  his  ataiT, 
would  draw  himself  up  to  his  full  height^  and  with  a  right 
soldierly  air  uncover.  A  few  silver  locks  were  scattered 
about  his  temples,  his  visage  was  deeply  furrowed  by  the 
hand  of  time,  while  his  bent  and  shrunken  frame  was 
but  the  shadow  of  a  form  once  so  tall  and  manly.  The 
general  would  rein  up  his  horse  and  kindly  inquire, 
^  How  are  you,  old  man ;  I  am  glad  to  see  you  abroad ; 
is  there  anything  you  want?'  The  veteran  would  re- 
ply :  "  Good  morning  to  your  honor ;  I  am  proud  and 
happy  to  see  your  honor  looking  so  brave  and  hearty. 
I  thank  God  I  am  as  well  as  can  be  expected  at  my 
years.  What  can  I  want  while  in  your  honor's  service  ? 
Whenever  the  choicest  meats  are  killed  for  you  honor's 
own  table,  the  good  lady  will  send  to  old  Bishop  a  part 
God  bless  your  honor,  the  madam,  and  all  your  good 
family  I"  Washington  would  continue  his  morning  ride, 
while  the  old  body-servant,  made  happy  by  the  inter- 
view, grasped  his  staff  and  strode  manfully  away  to  his 
comfortable  home. 

Of  the  two  former  aids-de-camp,  now  secretaries,  in 
their  hours  of  relaxation  from  business,  Humphreys  was 
in  the  habit  of  strolling  to  unfrequented  places,  there  to 
recite  his  verses  to  the  echoes.  Smith,  too,  would  take 
the  air  after  the  labors  of  the  writing-desk. 

One  evening  Colonel  Smith  in  his  rambles  came  sud- 
denly upon  the  homestead  of  the  old  body-servant,  whose 
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daughter  was  milking  at  a  short  distance  from  the  house. 
She  was  a  slightly-built  girl,  and,  in  endeavoring  to  raise 
the  pail,  found  it  too  much  for  her  strength.  Colonel 
Smith  gallantly  stepped  forward,  and  offered  his  Berrices, 
saying,  "  Do,  miss,  permit  my  strong  arms  to  asrast  yoiL" 
Now,  the  veteran's  daughter  had  often  heard  from  her 
father  the  most  awful  tales  of  those  sad  fellows,  the 
young,  and  particularly  the  handsome  British  officers, 
and  how  their  attentions  to  a  maiden  must  inevitably  re- 
sult in  her  ruin.  Filled  with  these  ideas.  Miss  Bishop  did 
not  draw  any  line  of  distinction  between  British  and 
American  officers,  and  Smith,  being  a  peculiarly  fine  hand- 
some fellow,  the  milkmaid  threw  down  her  pail  and.  ran 
screaming  to  the  house.  The  colonel  followed,  making 
every  po.ssible  apology,  when  suddenly  he  was  brought 
up  all  standing  by  the  appearance  of  the  veteran,  who 
stood,  in  all  his  terrors,  at  the  door  of  his  domicil  Tba 
affrighted  girl  ran  into  her  father's  arms,  while  the  oM 
body-servant  rated  the  colonel  in  no  measiured  terms 
upon  the  enormity  of  the  attempt  to  insult  his  child. 
Poor  Smith,  well  bespattered  by  the  contents  of  the  milk- 
pail,  in  vain  endeavored  to  excuse  himself  to  the  enraged 
veteran,  who  declared  that  he  would  cany  the  afloii  up 
to  his  honor,  aye,  and  to  the  madam,  too.  At  the  mm- 
lion  of  the  latter  pcrsonnge  the  imfortunate  colonel  Mt 
something  like  an  ague-chill  pass  over  his  frame, 
in  vain  essayed  to  propitiate  the  old  man  by  i 
him  that  the  af&ir  was  one  of  the  most  common  gaUmit- 
ry ;  that  his  object  was  to  assist,  and  not  to  insult  ilw 
damsel  Bishop  replied,  "Ah!  Colonel  Smith,  I  kmnr 
what  you  dashing  young  officers  are.  I  am  an  old  a 
and  have  seen  some  things  in  my  long  day.    I  am  a 
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his  honor,  after  my  servicee,  will  not  permit  my  child  to 
be  insulted ;  and,  as  to  the  madam,  why  the  madam  as 
good  as  brought  up  my  girl.''  So  sa3dngy  the  old  body- 
servant  retired  into  his  castle,  and  closed  the  door. 

The  unfortunate  colonel  wended  his  way  to  the  man- 
sion-house, aware  of  the  scrape  he  had  got  into,  and  pon- 
dering as  to  the  mode  by  which  he  might  be  able  to  get 
out  of  it  At  length  he  bethought  himself  of  Billy,  the 
celebrated  servant  of  the  commandei^in-chief  during  the 
whole  of  the  War  of  the  Bevolution,  and  well  known  to 
all  the  officers  of  the  headquarters. 

A  council  of  war  was  held,  and  Billy  expressed  great 
indignation  tiiat  Bishop  should  attempt  to  carry  a  com- 
plaint against  his  friend^  Colonel  Smith,  up  to  the  general, 
and  that  it  was  perfectly  monstrous  that  such  a  tale 
should  reach  the  ears  of  the  madam ;  ^  but,''  continued 
Billy,  ^  that  is  a  terrible  old  fellow,  and  he  has  been  much 
spoiled  on  account  of  his  services  to  the  general  in  Brad- 
dock's  war.  He  even  says  that  we  of  the  Revolutionary 
army  are  but  half  soldiers,  compared  with  the  soldiers 
which  he  served  with,  in  the  outlandish  countries."  Smith 
observed,  "  it  is  bad  enough,  Billy,  for  this  story  to  get  to 
the  general's  ears,  but  to  those  of  the  lady  will  never  do ; 
and  then  there's  Humphreys,  he  will  be  out  upon  me  in 

a  d d  long  poem,  that  will  spread  my  misfortunes 

from  Dan  to  Beersheba."  At  length  the  colonel  deter- 
mined, by  the  advice  of  his  privy  counsel,  to  despatch 
Billy  as  a  special  ambassador,  to  endeavor  to  propitiate 
the  veteran,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  prevent  his  visit  to  the 
mansion-house. 

Meantime  the  old  bodynaervant  was  not  idle.  He  ran- 
sacked a  large  worm-eaten  trunk,  and  brought  forth  a 
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coat  that  had  not  seen  the  light  for  many  long  yean  (it 
was  of  the  cut  and  fashion  pf  the  days  of  George  H) ;  then 
a  vest,  and  lastly  a  hat,  Cumberland  cocked,  with  a  huge 
riljbon  cockade,  that  had  seen  service  in  the  seven  yeaxB* 
war.  His  shoes  underwent  a  polish,  and  were  covered  by 
large  silver  buckles.  All  these  occoutrcmente  being  care- 
fully dusted  and  brushed,  the  veteran  flourished  his  staff 
and  took  up  his  line  of  march  for  the  mansion-house. 

Billy  met  the  old  soldier  in  full  march,  and  a  parley 
ensued.  Billy  harangued  with  great  force  upon  the  im- 
propriety of  the  veteran's  conduct  in  not  receiving  the 
colonel's  apology ;  "  for,"  continued  the  ambassador,  "  my 
friend  Colonel  Smith  is  both  an  ofGcer  and  a  gentleman; 
and  then,  old  man,  you  have  no  business  to  have  such  a 
handsome  daughter  (a  grim  smile  passing  over  the  vet- 
eran's countenance  at  this  compliment  to  the  beauty  of 
his  child),  for  you  know  young  fellows  will  be  young 
fellows."  He  continued  by  saying,  it  was  not  to  be 
thought  of  that  any  such  matter  should  reach  the  madam's 
ears,  and  concluded  by  recommending  to  the  veteraii  to 
drop  the  affair  and  return  to  his  home. 

The  old  body-servant,  fully  accoutred  for  his  expedition, 
hod  cooled  ofi*  a  little  during  his  march.  A  soldierly  n- 
spect  for  an  oflicer  of  Colonel  Smith's  rank  and  standing 
and  a  fear  that  he  might  carry  the  matter  a  litUe  too  fiv, 
determined  him  to  accept  the  colonel's  aasuranoe  that 
there  could  be  no  barm  where  "  no  harm  was  intended," 
came  to  the  right-about  and  retraced  his  steps  to  hii 
home. 

The  ambassador  returned  to  the  anxioito  oolone^  aul 
informed  him  that  he  had  met  the  old  fellow,  m  grmid 
costume,  and  in  full  march  for  the  man8ioii4iotise,  but 
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that  by  a  powerful  display  of  eloquence  he  had  brought 
him  to  a  halt^  and  induced  him  to  listen  to  reason,  and 
drop  the  affair  altogether.  The  ready  guinea  was  quickly 
in  the  ambassador's  pouch,  while  the  gallant  colonel, 
happy  in  his  escape  from  what  might  have  resulted  in  a 
X  very  unpleasant  affair,  was  careful  to  give  the  homestead 
of  the  old  body-servant  a  good  wide  berth  in  all  future 
rambles. 

The  pleasurable  routine  of  Washington's  life,  in  his 
retirement,  was  a  little  varied  by  his  call  to  the  conven- 
tion of  1787;*  but  in  1788,  when  the  constitution  became 
ratified  by  the  states,f  letters,  addresses,  and  memorials 

*  Before  the  close  of  the  Rerolotion,  many  sagacious  minds  perceired  the  otter 
incompetency  of  the  federal  gOTemmont,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Articles  of  Con- 
fidertuion,  to  perform  the  proper  functions  of  supreme  power.  The  doctrine  of 
ttate  rights  was  strongly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  there  was  a 
growing  jealousy  of  the  assumptions  of  Congress,  even  when  that  hody  exercised  its 
legitimate  functions.  To  the  appreciation  of  true  statesmen  such  as  Washington, 
Hamilton,  Madison,  Jay,  and  others,  there  appeared  a  necessity  for  a  greater  cen- 
tralization of  power,  for  to  a  great  extent  the  people  had  lost  all  regard  for  the  au- 
thority of  Congress.  The  commercial  and  monetary  affairs  of  the  country  were 
wretchedly  deranged,  and  many  felt  serious  apprehensions  of  a  total  failure  of  the 
republican  scheme.  Hamilton,  at  an  early  period,  suggested  a  convention  of 
states  to  consider  and  correct  the  errors  of  the  federal  system  as  it  then  existed ;  and 
finally,  at  the  suggestion  of  Washington,  a  convention  was  called  for  the  purpose, 
at  Annapolis,  in  Maryland.  The  delegates  assembled  in  September,  1786.  Only 
five  states  were  represented.  These  recommended  the  holding  of  another  conven- 
tion in  May  following.  At  that  time  delegates  from  all  the  states,  except  New 
Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island,  appeared.  Washington  was  a  delegate  from  Virginia, 
and  was  chosen  to  preside.  Able  statesmen  were  his  associates ;  and  on  the  twelfth 
of  September,  1787,  the  present  Constitution  of  the  United  States  (except  a  few 
inbsequent  amendments)  was  adopted. 

t  The  federal  Constitution  was  submitted  to  the  people  for  their  approval  or  re- 
jection. If  found  many  able  opposers.  State  rights,  sectional  interests,  radical  de- 
mocracy, had  all  numerous  friends,  and  these  stood  firmly  in  the  opposition.  Among 
its  ablest  supporters  with  pen  and  tongue,  was  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  gave  to 
the  world  most  able  papers  on  government,  to  which  were  added  some  by  Madison 
and  Jay.  These,  in  collected  form,  bear  the  title  of  TTte  Federalist.  Very  soon 
eleven  of  the  thirteen  states  ratified  the  Constitution.  The  Congress  then  fixed  the 
time  for  the  new  government  to  go  into  operation. 
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from  his  compatriots  and  old  compamona-in-arms  poured 
in  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  all  praying  him  who  had 
been  "first  in  v,av"  to  become  "first  in  peace"  a«  lie 
chief  mftgistratc  of  the  new  government  TlieBe  testi- 
monials of  affection  made  deep  impression  upon  the  re- 
tired general,  as  tliey  showed  him  that  he  stood  "first 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen." 

In  April,  1789,  the  doors  of  Mount  Vernon  opened  to 
receive,  and  Washington  hastened  to  embrace,  the  Ten- 
erable  Charles  Tliomson,  the  secretary  to  the  continental 
Congrc»s  during  Adeen  consecutive  years.  He  came 
charged  with  the  important  duty  of  announcing  to  the 
retired  general  his  unanimous  election  to  the  oflSce  of 
president  of  the  United  States.  The  tall  attenuated  fornix 
the  simple  yet  dignified  manners  of  Secretary  Thom- 
son, made  him  a  most  favored  guest  at  a  board  where 
had  been  welcomed  many  of  the  wise,  the  good,  the 
brave,  and  renowned.* 


*  On  the  aixlh  ot  April,  1TB9,  John  I^ngdon,  pteiident  of  the  United  E 
■cntte,  pro  Irmpore,  wrote  An  oFGcinl  letter  to  Wftihington,  inlbnning  him  ihi 
bkd  been  chosen  first  prcaident  ot  the  United  Siaim,  with  John  Aduni  h  t 
ident ;  end  Ctinrlea  Tliomson,  the  iccretary  of  the  conlinentil  CongTMl,  imnw 
diaiely  proceeded  to  Mount  Vernon  to  bear  to  the  new  officer  the  offldal  uiDoaae*- 
mentor  hi*  clcciion.  The  president  mode  immediue pnptratioaa for  bit jMiMf 
to  the  seat  oT  RoventmGnt,  then  at  Hew  York.  He  left  Uonnt  TemoD  on  tb«  ■!• 
teenth,  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  twenty-third,  and  there,  on  the  thirtietfa  of  A* 
month,  in  the  presence  of  a  vnit  concourse  of  people,  be  look  the  KilBniii  oath  of 
ofRce.  The  old  continental  Con;;rcBs  had  expired  on  the  Ibarth  of  Uueh  pnTwu^, 
and  the  federal  Constitutian  hud  become  the  organic  Uw  of  the  republic. 

Mr.  Seeretar;  Thomson  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  when  he  wu  bom  Ea  1T3D.  Hi 
lettled  ai  a  teacher  in  Philadolpbia,  and  waa  honored  with  the  friendiUp  of  Dr. 
Fnnktin.  When  the  continental  Congrcti  convened  in  Ibatdtj,  id  1T74,  be  bed 
jost  married  a  yonng  woman  of  fortune.  He  wa«  cfaofeo  the  (eeretarj  of  thu  bad;, 
and  held  the  offlco  fifteen  contecntJTe  jean.  He  died  at  Lower  ICecioa,  Ifnil 
gomcrj  coon  try,  tPennijlvaDia,  on  tbo  lixieeotb  of  Angut,  18»,  mt  iIh  ^lof 
niiieqr.fbar  yean. 
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The  unanimous  election  of  Washington  to  the  chief 
magistracy  of  a  new  empire  by  a  people  who  had  hun- 
gered for  an  opportunity  of  elevating  the  man  of  their 
hearts  to  the  highest  gift  in  their  power  to  bestow,  called 
forth  from  the  chief  acknowledgments  of  profound  grati- 
tude. When  he  departed  for  the  seat  of  the  federal 
government,  he  turned  a  last  fond  lingering  look 
upon  his  retired  home,  where  he  had  passed  so  many 
peaceful  and  happy  days ;  upon  his  extensive  circle  of 
friends,  to  whom  he  was  attached  by  many  and  most 
endearing  associations;  upon  his  improvements,  which 
he  had  so  much  delighted  to  rear,  and  which  had  grown 
up  to  useful  and  ornamental  maturity  under  his  fostering 
hand ;  he  bade  adieu  to  them  all,  and  hastened  to  obey 
the  call  of  his  country. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

WASHINQTON    AS    A    SPORTSMAN. 


"t  Lux  Hen— 
u  Diu— Foicana— Con 
IT  n»  A  Buck  —  Ha  Bmwa 


The  time  which  Colonel  Washington  could  spare  from 
his  building  and  agricultural  improvements  between  the 
years  1759  and  1774,  was  considerably  devoted  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase.  We  have  neither  knowledge  nor 
tradition  of  his  having  ever  been  a  shooter  or  a  fiaher 
man :  fox-hunting  being  of  a  bold  and  animating  charac- 
ter, suited  well  with  the  temperament  of  the  "losfy 
prime"  of  his  age,  and  peculiarly  well  accorded  with  his 
fondness  and  predisposition  for  equestrian  exercises. 

His  kennel  was  situated  about  a  himdred  yards  sonfh 
of  the  family  vault  in  which  at  present  repose  his  vener 
ated  remains.^  The  building  was  a  rude  structure,  hot 
afforded  comfortable  quarters  for  the  hounds;  with  a 

*  This  waa  lint  published  in  n<  Ammean  TV/  Afubr  ntd  j^Mrtuy  Ma/mmt, 
on  the  tiranlj-ninth  oT  September,  1619.  At  (hftt  tims  tha  nmklu  of  Wi^i^m 
were  in  the  old  vault,  upon  the  iDmmit  of  tlie  liror  buk,  a  ft*  rod)  tntm  Aa  Ins 
mi.  (boat  half  waj  between  (be  mantion  and  the  tomb  whanla  thaf  nov  lipMf 
These  remaiui  wen  n-entombed  in  tbo  autnmn  of  1837. 
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large  enclosure  paled  in,  having  in  the  midst  a  spring  of 
running  water.  The  pack  was  very  numerous  and  select^ 
the  colonel  visiting  and  inspecting  his  kennel  morning 
and  evening,  after  the  same  manner  as  he  did  his  stahles.'*' 
It  was  his  pride  (and  a  proof  of  his  skill  in  hunting)  to 
have  his  pack  so  critically  drafted,  as  to  speed  and  bottom, 
that  in  running,  if  one  leading  dog  should  lose  the  scent, 
another  was  at  hand  immediately  to  recover  it,  and  thus 
when  in  full  cry,  to  use  a  racing  phrase,  you  might  cover 
the  pack  with  a  blanket 

During  the  season.  Mount  Yemon  had  many  sporting 
guests  from  the  neighborhood,  from  Maryland,  and  else- 
where.  Their  virite  were  not  of  days,  but  weeks;  and 
they  were  entertained  in  the  good  old  style  of  Virginia's 
ancient  hospitality.  Washington,  always  superbly  mount- 
ed, in  true  sporting  costume,  of  blue  coat,  scarlet  waist- 
coat>  buckskin  breeches,  top  boots,  velvet  cap,  and  whip 
with  long  thong,  took  the  field  at  daybreak,  with  his 
himtsman.  Will  Lee,  his  friends  and  neighbors ;  and  none 
rode  more  gallantly  in  the  chase,  nor  with  voice  more 
cheerily  awakened  echo  in  the  woodland,  than  he  who 
was  afterwards  destined,  by  voice  and  example,  to  cheer 
his  countrymen  in  their  glorious  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence and  empire.  Such  was  the  hxmting  establishment 
at  Mount  Vernon  prior  to  the  Bevolution. 

We  come  now  to  events  of  our  own  times.    After  the 


*  Washington  kept  a  register  of  his  horses  and  his  hounds,  in  which  might  be 
foand  the  names,  ages,  and  marJLS  of  each ;  and  with  these,  his  companions  of  the 
chase,  he  was  as  punctual  in  his  attentions  as  to  any  other  business  of  his  life. 
Among  the  names  of  his  horses  were  those  of  ChinJLling,  Valiant,  Ajax,  Magnolia, 
Blneskin,  et  cetera.  Magnolia  was  a  full-blooded  Arabian,  and  was  used  for  the 
amddle  upon  the  road.  Among  the  names  of  his  hounds  were  Vulcan,  Ringwood, 
Singer,  TmeloTe,  Music,  SweetUps,  Forrester,  Bockwood,  et  cetera. 

25 
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pence  of  1783,  the  hunting  establishment,  which  had 
gone  down  during  the  war,  was  renewed  by  the  arrival 
of  a  pack  of  French  hounds,  sent  out  by  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette.    These  chlens  de  chasse  were  of  great  size — 

"Bred  out  of  (ho  Spartan  kinJ,  m  flewed,  io  RMidod, 
With  cars  that  inept  uway  tlic  morning  dew,  dewkn'd 
Liha  Iho  Snlonian  buUj,  matched  in  mouth  like  bolli" — 

the  bells  of  Moscow,  and  great  Tom  of  Lincoln,  we  should 
say,  and,  from  their  strength,  were  fitted,  not  only  to  pull 
down  the  stately  stag,  but  in  combat  to  encounter  the 
wolf  or  boar,  or  even  to  grapple  with  the  lordly  Hon. 
These  hounds,  from  their  fierce  dispositions,  were  gen- 
erally kept  confined,  and  wo  to  the  stranger  who  might 
be  passing  their  kennel  after  night-fall,  should  the  gates 
bo  unclosed.  His  fate  would  be  melancholy,  unless  he 
could  cliuil)  some  friendly  tree,  or  the  voice  or  the  whip 
of  the  huntsman  came  "  speedily  to  the  rescue."  The 
huntsman  always  presided  at  their  meals,  and  it  was  only 
by  the  liberal  application  of  the  whip-thong  that  any- 
thing like  order  could  be  preserved  among  these  savages 
of  the  chase. 

The  habit  was  to  hunt  three  times  a  week,  weatber 
permitting ;  breakfast  was  served,  on  these  mominga,  at 
candle-light,  tlie  general  always  breaking  his  fost  with 
an  Indian-corn  cake  and  a  bowl  of  milk ;  and,  ere  the 
cock  had  ''  done  salutation  to  the  mom,"  the  whole  caval- 
cade would  often  have  left  the  house,  and  the  fox  be  fre* 
quently  unkennelled  before  sunrise. '  Those  who  have 
seen  WasMnffiim  on  horseback  will  admit  that  he  was  cms 
of  the  most  accomplished  of  cavaliers  in  the  true  aense 
and  peilectioD  of  the  character.  He  rode,  as  he  did 
everything  else,  with  ease,  elegance,  and  with  power. 
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The  vicious  propensities  of  horses  were  of  no  moment  to 
iim  skilful  and  daring  rider !  He  always  said  that  he 
required  but  one  good  quality  in  a  horse,  to  go  ahng^  and 
ridiculed  the  idea  of  its  being  even  possible  that  he 
should  be  unhorsed,  provided  the  animal  kept  on  his  legs. 
Indeed  the  perfect  and  sinewy  frame  of  the  admirable 
man  gave  L  such  a  surpassing  grip  with  his  knees, 
that  a  horse  mighj^  as  soon  disencumber  itself  of  the  sad- 
dle as  of  such  a  rider. 

The  general  usually  rode  in  the  chase  a  horse  called 
Bheskin^  of  a  dark  iron-gray  color,  approaching  to  blue. 
This  was  a  fine  but  fiery  animal,  and  of  great  endurance 
in  a  long  run.  Will,  the  huntsman,  better  known  in  Rev- 
olutionary lore  as  Billy,  rode  a  horse  called  CJdnkKng^  a 
surprismg  leaper,  and  made  very  much  like  its  rider,  low, 
but  sturdy,  and  of  great  bone  and  muscle.  Will  had  but 
one  order,  which  was  to  keep  with  the  hounds;  and, 
mounted  on  CMnkUng,  a  French  horn  at  his  back,  throw- 
ing himself  almost  at  length  on  the  animal,  with  his  spur 
in  flank,  this  fearless  horseman  would  rush,  at  full  speed, 
through  brake  or  tangled  wood,  in  a  style  at  which 
modem  huntsmen  would  stand  aghast.  There  were 
roads  cut  through  the  woods  in  various  directions,  by 
which  aged  and  timid  hunters  and  ladies  could  enjoy  the 
exhilirating  cry,  without  risk  of  life  or  limb ;  but  Wash- 
ington rode  gaily  up  to  his  dogs,  through  all  the  difficul- 
ties and  dangers  of  the  ground  on  which  he  hunted,  nor 
spared  his  generous  steed,  as  the  distended  nostrils  of 
Bbieskin  often  would  show.  He  was  always  in  at  the 
death,  and  yielded  to  no  man  the  honor  of  the  brush. 

The  foxes  himted  fifty  years  ago  were  gray  foxes,  with 
one  exception ;  this  was  a  famous  black  fox,  which,  dif- 
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fering  from  his  brethren  of  "  orders  gray  "  vrould  flonriah 
his  brunh,  set  Iii:^  pursuers  nt  defiance,  and  go  from  ten 
to  twenty  miles  an  end,  distancing  both  dogs  and 
men ;  and  what  was  truly  remarkable,  would  return  to 
liis  place  of  starting  on  the  same  night,  so  as  always  to 
be  found  there  the  ensuing  morning.  After  seven  or 
eight  severe  runs,  without  success,  Billy  recommended 
that  the  black  reynard  should  be  let  alone,  giving  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  he  was  very  near  akin  to  another  sable 
character,  inhabiting  a  lower  region,  and  as  remariiable 
for  his  wiles.  Tlie  advice  was  adopted  from  necessity, 
and  ever  thereafter,  in  throwing  off  the  hounds,  care  was 
taken  to  avoid  the  haunt  of  the  unconquerable  hhek 
fox.* 

The  chase  ended,  the  party  would  return  to  the  man- 
sion-liousc,  wht're,  at  the  well-spread  board,  and  with 
cheerful  glass,  the  feats  of  the  leading  dog,  the  most  gat 
lant  horse,  or  the  boldest  rider,  together  with  the  prowen 
of  the  famed  black  fox,  were  all  discussed,  while  Wash- 
ington, never  permitting  even  his  pleasures  to  infiinge 
upon  the  order  and  regularity  of  his  habit^  would,  after 
a  few  glasses  of  Madeira,  retire  to  his  bed  supperlesa  at 
nine  o'clock.  He  always  took  a  little  tea  and  toast  be- 
tween six  and  seven  in  the  evening. 

Of  the  Prench  hounds,  there  was  one  named  Vidcm, 
and  we  bear  him  the  better  in  reminiscence,  &om  haTiBg 
often  bestrid  his  ample  back  in  the  days  of  our  juTeniKtf. 
It  happened  that  upon  a  large  company  sitting  doini  to 


*  The  nd  Tox  is  injipoiod  to  have  b«en  ii 
■liore  of  MaryUnd,  by  a  Mr.  Smith,  and  to  han 
gioia,  in  tho  hard  winter  of  1779-80,  when  the  CheaapMke  wia 
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dinner  at  Mount  Yemon  one  day,  the  lady  of  the  mansion 
(my  grandmother)  discovered  that  the  ham,  the  pride  of 
every  Virginia  housewife's  table,  was  missing  from  its 
accustomed  post  of  honor.  Upon  questioning  Frank,  the 
butler,  this  portly,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  polite 
and  accomplished  of  all  butlers,  observed  that  a  ham,  yes, 
a  very  fine  ham,  had  been  prepared,  agreeably  to  the 
Madam's  orders,  but  lo  and  behold !  who  should  come  into 
the  kitchen,  while  the  savory  ham  was  smoking  in  its 
dish,  but  old  Vulcan^  the  hoilnd,  and  without  more  ado 
fastened  his  fangs  into  it;  and  although  they  of  the 
kitchen  had  stood  to  such  arms  as  they  could  get,  and 
had  fought  the  old  spoiler  desperately,  yet  Vulcan  had 
finally  triumphed,  and  bore  oflF  the  prize,  ay,  "  cleanly, 
under  the  keeper's  nose."  The  lady  by  no  means  relished 
the  loss  of  a  dish  which  formed  the  pride  of  her  table, 
and  uttered  some  remarks  by  no  means  favorable  to  old 
Vulcan^  or  indeed  to  dogs  in  general,  while  the  chief, 
having  heard  the  story,  communicated  it  to  his  guests, 
and,  with  them,  laughed  heartily  at  the  exploit  of  the 
^off-kauTui. 

Washington's  last  hunt  with  his  hounds,  was  in  1785. 
Hls  private  affairs  and  public  business  required  too  much 
of  his  time  to  allow  him  to  indulge  in  field  sports.  His 
fondness  for  agricultural  improvements,  and  the  number 
of  visiters  that  crowded  Moimt  Vernon,  induced  him  to 
break  up  his  kennels,  to  give  away  his  hounds,  and  to 
bid  a  final  adieu  to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  He  tlien 
formed  a  deer-park  below  the  mansion-house,  extending 
to  the  river,  and  enclosing  by  a  high  paling  about  a  hun- 
dred acres  of  land.  The  park  was  at  first  stocked  with 
only  the  native  deer,  to  which  was  afterwards  added  the 
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English  fallow  deer,  from  tlio  park  of  Governor  Ogle,  of 
Maryland* 

Tlie  stock  of  doer  increased  very  rapidly,  yet,  strange 
to  say,  although  herding  together,  there  never  was  per- 
ceptible the  slightest  admixture  of  the  two  races. 

On  tlic  decay  of  the  park  paling,  and  the  diBpersion 
of  the  deer  over  the  estate,  as  many  as  fifteen  or  twenty 
were  often  to  be  seen  in  a  herd. 

The  general  was  extremely  tenacious  of  his  game,  and 
would  suffyr  none  to  bo  killed,  till,  being  convinced  that 
the  poachers  were  abroad,  that  the  larder  of  an  extensive 
hotel  in  a  neighboring  town  was  abundantly  supplied 
with  plump  liaunchos  from  the  Mount  Vernon  stock,  and 
indeed  that  every  one  seemed  to  be  enjoying  his  venison 
but  himsolf,  ho  at  length  consented  that "  a  stag  should 
die." 

One  morning  I  was  summoned  to  receive  his  orders  for 
hunting.  They  were  given  as  follows:  "Recollect,  nr, 
that  you  aro  to  firo  with  ball,  to  use  no  hounds,  and  on  no 
account  to  kill  any  but  an  old  buck."  Charmed  with  a 
pcrmiiision  so  long  coveted,  and  at  last  obtained,  we  pre- 
pared for  the  field.  Determined  to  make  a  sure  sho^we 
discarded  the  rifle  in  favor  of  an  old  British  musket^ of  tlie 
fashion  and  time  of  George  II. — a  heavy,  black,  ill-fiivored 
looking  piece,  but  capable  of  carrying  two  balls,  each  of 
an  ounce  weight,  and  famed  for  hitting  hard  behind  as  wdl 
a.«  before.  Thus  equipped,  and  with  a  goodly  array  of 
drivers,  and  dogs  of  various  sorts,  we  repaired  to  the 
haunt  of  a  celebrated  old  buck,  considered  as  the  patrunh 
of  the  herd. 
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^Bousing  him  up  from  his  lair/'  the  woods  echoed 
with  the  shouts  of  the  huntsmen  and  the  cries  of  the 
dogs,  while  the  nohle  buck,  crashing  through  the  xmder- 
growth,  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  his  pursuers.  The  loud 
report  of  the  musket  was  now  added  to  the  uproar  in  the 
wood,  and,  it  being  evident  from  himter's  signs  that  the 
game  was  hit,  it  only  remained  to  mount  and  pursue. 

The  "  stricken  deer"  always  seeks  the  water  as  a  refuge 
fix)m  the  dogs :  in  this  instance,  a  inelee  of  hunters,  horses, 
dogs,  and  deer  rushed  into  the  waters  of  the  Potomac  at 
the  same  time,  the  huntsmen  laying  lustily  about  them  to 
prevent  the  dogs  from  breaking  up  the  wounded  stag, 
that,  after  a  gallant  struggle,  3delded  up  his  life,  and  was 
carried  in  triumph  to  the  mansion-house,  there  to  await 
the  master's  mspection. 

Punctual  as  the  hand  of  the  clock,  at  a  quarter  to  three 
the  general  arrived  from  his  morning  ride.  Upon  his 
dismounting,  we  announced  that  a  fine  buck  had  been 
shot.  ^^  Ah,  well ! "  he  replied, "  let 's  see,"  and  strode  along 
to  the  Locust  grove,  to  which  we  led  the  way — ay,  and 
manly  was  that  stride,  although  he  was  then  in  the  sixty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  examined  the  deer,  that  had 
been  triced  up  to  a  tree,  and  observing  the  frosted  front  of 
the  antlered  monarch  of  the  herd,  he  became  convinced 
that  his  orders  had  been  obeyed  to  the  very  letter;  he  gave 
a  nod  of  approbation,  and  retired  to  his  room  to  dress,  as 
was  his  custom,  before  the  second  bell  for  dinner. 

The  carcass  of  the  Washington  Stag,  after  being 
trimmed  according  to  himter's  fashion  —  that  is,  the 
neck,  hocks,  and  offal  parts  removed — weighed  one 
hundred  and  forty-six  pounds. 

The  next  day,  several  guests  having  assembled,  the 
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haunch  ^n^  served  up  in  the  family  dining-room  at  Homit 
Vernon ;  and  of  the  venison  it  may  of  a  truth  be  said 
that— 

"  Finer  or  fetter 
Vfan  ne'er  carved  nt  a  board,  or  smoked  on  a  platter." 

We  have  killed  many  a  brave  deer  since  the  days  of 
1799,  but  none  have  left  an  impression  on  the  merooiy 
or  the  heart  like  that  of  the  Washington  Stag,  that  waa 
killed  by  Washhigton's  special  order,  that  was  served  at 
his  board,  and  on  which  he  fed  in  the  last,  the  very  last 
year  of  his  glorious  life.* 

■  The  anilen  ot  thii  Tamoiu  buck  ma;  imi  be  leen  at  Arlioston  Home,  wbm 
thejr  grace  tha  great  hall,  and  an  labelled,  in  the  handwiitiiig  of  the  a] 
killed  the  owner,  "  The  Washington  Stag." 
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CHAPTER   XX. 

THE  FIRST  TEAR   OF  THE  PRESIDENCT. 

IVAUvvmATioH  OF  WASHnTOTox  —  HiB  Plaos  ot  BntDSHox  XH  New  ToiK-- HxbFaiixlt~ 
Tm  GmMTB  at  thb  pRESioxHt^  HousK— His  Lsrxn  — Mbs.  WAsmiiOTOir^  Dbawuto- 

Boom  —  AK  AOOIDKHT  — WASHIirOTOK  AH  EaSLT  BiSn  — HU  StABUS  XH  NlW  TOIK  AVD 

Philadelphia— Tnx  Thkatbh  ih  Nbw  Yobk— Sbtbbb  Illhbss  or  thb  PBBSiraHT — Ha 
Bbootbbt— Hu  Eabtbbh  Toub— Washinotox*!  Pbitath  Sbobxtabibb—Axxodotb  of 

HUMTHBBTS— Thb  PbXBIDBHT   CHAHOBt  HIS  BbSIDBHOB  —  DXPABTUBB   FBOH  NXW  TOBX  — 

Attempt  to  Lbatb  Pbitatblt— A  Public  Dbmohstbation— Pboobbss  to  Philadelphia 
— Bbtolvtiohaet  Yetebahs— ThePbesident^Beoeptioh  ih  Philadelphia— He  YniTS 
Momrr  Yebhoh. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  1789,  the  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  began,  by  the  inauguration  of 
George  Washington  as  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  city  of  New  York  * 

*  The  president,  as  we  have  observed  in  a  note  on  page  383,  left  his  home  for 
New  York  on  the  sixteenth,  and  was  everywhere  received  on  his  journey  with  the 
greatest  demonstrations  of  affection.  At  Trenton,  where  he  entered  New  Jersey,  his 
reception  was  pecaliar  and  gratifying.  It  was  arranged  entirely  by  the  ladies,  in 
which,  as  has  been  already  obsen'ed,  Mrs.  Stockton,  the  widow  of  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  participated.  Upon  Trenton  bridge  they  caused 
to  be  erected  an  arch,  which  they  adorned  with  lanrel  leaves  and  flowers  from  the 
forests  and  their  hot-houses,  and  the  first  spring  contributions  from  their  gardens. 
Upon  the  crown  of  the  arch,  in  large  letters,  formed  of  leaves  and  flowers,  were  the 
words  "December  26th,  1776;''  and  on  the  sweep  beneath  was  the  sentence,  also 
formed  of  flowers,  **  The  Defender  of  the  Mothers  will  be  the  Protector  of  the 
Daughters.''  Beneath  this  arch  the  president  elect  was  obliged  to  pass  on  entering 
Trenton.  There  "he  was  met  by  a  troop  of  females.  On  one  side  a  row  of  little 
girls  dressed  in  white,  and  each  bearing  a  basket  of  flowers,  were  arranged  ;  on  the 
other  side  stood  a  row  of  young  ladies  similarly  arrayed,  and  behind  them  were  the 
married  ladies.  The  moment  Washington  and  his  suite  approached  the  arch,  the 
little  girls  began  to  strew  flowers  in  the  road,  and  the  whole  company  of  the  fair  sang 
the  following  ode,  written  for  the  occasion  by  Qovemor  Howell : — 
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In  the  then  limited  extent  and  improvement  of  the 
city,  there  wn.s  f^omc  difficulty  in  selecting  a  mansion  for 
the  residence  uf  the  chief  magistrate,  and  a  household 
suitable  to  Iiis  rank  and  station.  Osgood's  house,  a  man- 
sion  of  very  moderate  extent,  was  at  length  fixed  upon, 
situated  in  Cherry  street.*  There  the  president  became 
domiciled.  His  domestic  family  consisted  of  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington, the  two  adopted  children,-[- Mr.  Lear,J  as  principal 
secretary,  Colonel  numphreys,§  witli  Messrs.  Lewis  and 
Nelson,|[  secretaries,  and  Major  William  Jackson  tud-de- 
camp.^ 

"  Welcome,  mighty  chief,  once  mora 
Welcome  (0  tliii  gniteful  ihoqe. 
Now  Qo  mercenary  Too 
Aims  iij;ain  the  fata]  blow — 
Aims  lit  Tliec  the  fatsl  blow. 
"  Virgins  fair  and  mntrons  grtTe, 
Those  Ehj  canquoring  ana  did  Mrs, 
Build  for  Thee  triomphid  bowen. 
Strew,  JO  fair,  hii  way  with  flower*^ 
Strew  your  Ilero'l  way  with  flowen  I" 
Washington  arrived  Jti  Xew  York  on  the  twenty-third  of  April,  and  took  tba  oafl 
of  ofSce,  administered  to  him  00  the  halronj  of  the  old  Fedeiml  Hall,  io  Wall  itnrt, 
by  Robert  It.  Lii-in(^1on,  then  chancellor  of  the  itato. 

*  Thii  vaa  No.  10  Cherry  itrccl,  a  few  doon  from  Tranklin  aqMwe.  Vbea, 
afterward,  the  houses  upon  Franklin  square,  conalitating  a  point  at  the  joBCiiin  rf 
Pearl  and  Cheny  itreeii,  wore  removed,  the  former  toutlieni  aide  of  the  Trn"'" 
fronted  on  tlie  square,  and  so  remained  until  its  demolition,  in  ISM.  Vlewi  of  ttb 
house,  OS  it  appeared  just  Ucforo  its  dcstmciion,  to  make  way  for  finer  imUiOff, 
may  be  seen  in  Valentino's  Manual  of  the  ComTian  Gmncif  o/Niw  Yerk,  IHT. 

t  Eleanor  Forko  and  George  Washington  Parke  Culii.  Ur.  Coitil  (die  aBthir 
of  these  Itccollectims)  was  then  eight  yanr?  of  ago. 

X  Tobias  Lear,  who  was  a  member  of  Washington's  family  at  the  Itme  fX  AM 
great  man's  death. 
4  Cobnel  David  Eumphreyi,  a  sketch  of  wham  i*  giTen  elfeiriten. 
I  The  former  was  a  nephew  of  Waihington,  and  the  latter  wu  ■  mm  iirniilwew 
Nelson,  of  Virginia. 

T  Major  Jackson  was  a  great  farorite  in  Washington's  fkmflj.  S»  ui  lb.  £Mr 
always  walked  out  with  the  president;  and  he  accompanied  WiMopta  M  Ul 
casteni  and  southern  toun,  mode  daring  hia  preiidenej.    W*  wM^  ■  ll 
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Persons  visiting  the  house  in  Cherry  street  at  this  time 
of  day,  will  wonder  how  a  building  so  small  could  contain 
the  many  and  mighty  spirits  that  thronged  its  halls  in 
olden  days.*  Congress,  cabinet,  all  public  functionaries 
in  the  commencement  of  the  government,  were  selected 
from  the  very  elite  of  the  nation.  Pure  patriotism,  com- 
manding talent,  eminent  services,  were  the  proud  and 
indispensable  requisites  for  official  station  in  the  first  days 
of  the  republic.  The  first  Congress  was  a  most  enlight- 
ened and  dignified  body.  In  the  senate  were  several  of 
the  members  of  the  Congress  of  1776,  and  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  —  Richard  Henry  Lee,  who 
moved  the  Declaration,  John  Adams,  who  seconded  it, 
with  Sherman,  Morris,  Carroll,  etc.f 

The  levees  of  the  first  president  were  attended  by 
these  illustrious  men,  and  by  many  others  of  the  patriots, 
statesmen,  and  soldiers,  who  could  say  of  the  Revolution, 
^  magna  pars  ftii ;'  while  numbers  of  foreigners  and  stran- 
gers of  distinction  crowded  to  the  seat  of  the  general 
government,  all  anxious  to  witness  the  grand  experiment 
that  was  to  determine  how  much  rational  liberty  man- 
kind is  capable  of  enjoying,  without  that  liberty  degen- 
erating into  licentiousness. 

Mrs.  Washington's  drawing-rooms,  on  Friday  nights. 


Thomas  Willing,  of  Thiladelphia,  survived  him  a  great  many  years,  and  died  recent- 
ly, at  the  age  of  ninety-three  years. 

*  This  was  first  published  in  the  National  Intelligencer^  on  the  twenty-Uiird  of 
February,  1847. 

t  Roger  Sherman,  of  Connecticut,  Robert  Morris  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Charles 
Carroll,  of  Maryland  were  all  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  were 
members  of  Congress  during  Washington's  first  administration.  Carroll  was  the 
last  survivor  of  the  glorious  band  of  fifty-six  who  signed  that  great  manifesto.  He 
died  in  1832,  in  the  ninety-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
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were  attended  by  tlie  grace  and  beauty  of  New  York.* 
On  one  uf  tlie«e  occasions  an  incident  occurred  which 
might  have  been  attended  by  serious  consequences. 
Owing  to  tlie  lowncss  of  tlie  ceiling  in  the  drawing-room, 
tlie  ostrich  feathers  in  the  head-dress  of  Mias  Mclvers,  a 
belle  of  New  York,  took  fire  from  the  chandelier,  to  the 
no  small  alarm  of  the  company.f  Major  Jackson,  aid-do- 
camp  to  the  president,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  and 
equal  gallantry,  Hew  to  the  rescue  of  the  lady,  and,  by 
clapping  the  burning  plumes  between  his  hands,  extin- 
guished the  llame,  and  tlie  drawing-room  went  on  as 
usual. 

Washington  preserved  the  habit,  as  well  in  public  as 
in  private  life,  of  rising  at  four  o'clock,  and  retiring  to 
bed  at  nine.  On  Saturdays  he  rested  somewhat  from  his 
labors,  by  either  riding  into  the  country,  attended  by* 
groom,  or  with  his  family  in  his  coach  drawn  by  ax 
horses. 

Fond  of  hoi-ses,  the  stables  of  the  president  were 
always  in  the  finest  order,  and  his  equipage  excellent^ 
both  in  taj^te  and  quality.  Indeed,  so  long  ago  as  the 
days  of  the  vice-regal  court  of  Lord  Botetourt  at  'Wil- 
liamsburg, in  Virginia,  we  find  that  there  existed  a 
rivalry  between  the  equipages  of  Colonel  Byrd,  a  mag- 

*  WuhiDftton'a  Icreei  were  belil  on  Tamiiij,  utd  Mti.  WMbinjttim'i  dnwlif- 
rooms  OD  Fridaj  evenin|^.  In  liis  diary,  in  Ibe  «alamn  of  1789  Mid  Ih*  wiMX  af 
IT90,  WuhingtOQ  often  mnkca  it  cimple  record,  Ihui,  on  Fiidaji — "  ne  Tiiinn 
(his  evening  to  Mnt.  Wnshtn^ioti  were  respectable,  both  of  geotlMnen  and  UdlN." 
"  The  Tiiiten  to  Hra.  Wiuhingua  thii  KAeniDon  were  not  Damunoi,  bqt  n^Mt- 
able." — "  In  ibe  evening,  ayml  number  of  ladies  and  mftn j  gtntleaini  Tbttedlln. 
Washington." 

t  Thii  was  Miu  Stuj  M'lvera,  who  was  married  at  abont  tbal  tww,  W  ftilm 
EdwanI  LiTingiton,  aalhor  of  the  Loniaiaaa  codc^  and  Ameriau  iMmk  M  Mi 
Piwieh  eoQit. 
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nate  of  the  old  regime^  and  Colonel  Washington,  the 
gtajB  against  the  bays.  -  Bishop,  the  celebrated  body- 
servant  of  Braddock,  was  the  master  of  Washington's 
stables.  And  there  were  what  was  termed  musUn  horses 
in  those  old  days.  At  cock-crow  the  stable-boys  were  at 
work ;  at  sunrise  Bishop  stalked  into  the  stables,  a  mus- 
lin handkerchief  in  his  hand,  which  he  applied  to  the 
coats  of  the  animals,  and,*  if  the  slightest  stain  was  per- 
ceptible upon  the  muslin,  up  went  the  luckless  wights 
of  the  stable-boys,  and  punishment  was  administered  in- 
stanter ;  for  to  the  veteran  Bishop,  bred  amid  the  iron 
discipline  of  European  armies,  mercy  for  anything  like 
a  breach  of  duty  was  altogether  out  of  the  question. 

The  president's  stables  in  Philadelphia  were  imder  the 
direction  of  German  John,  and  the  grooming  of  the 
white  chargers  will  rather  surprise  the  modems.  The 
night  before  the  horses  were  expected  to  be  ridden  they 
were  covered  entirely  over  with  a  paste,  of  which  whiting 
was  the  principal  component  part;  then  the  animals 
were  swathed  in  body-cloths,  and  left  to  sleep  upon  clean 
straw.  In  the  morning  the  composition  had  become 
hard,  was  well  rubbed  in,  and  curried  and  brushed,  which 
process  gave  to  the  coats  a  beautiful,  glossy,  and  satin- 
like appearance.  The  hoofs  were  then  blacked  and 
polished,  the  mouths  washed,  teeth  picked  and  cleaned ; 
and,  the  leopard-skin  housings  being  properly  adjusted, 
the  white  chargers  were  led  out  for  service.  Such  was 
the  grooming  of  ancient  times.f 

♦  Colonel  Byrd,  of  Wcstover,  son  of  Colonel  William  Byrd,  some  of  whoso  let- 
ten  are  printed  in  the  Memoir  of  Mr.  Costis,  in  another  part  of  this  volame. 

t  Washington's  stables  in  Philadelphia,  were  upon  a  narrow  lane,  now  called 
Miner  street,  below  Sixth.  There  he  had  ten  fine  bajs  and  two  white  chargers. 
Samuel  Breck,  Esq..  now  [Jnly,  1859,]  eighty-eight  years  of  age,  informed  me  a 
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It  was  while  residing  in  Cherry  street  that  the  pren- 
dent  was  attacked  by  a  severe  lllneBS,  that  required 
a  surgical  operation.  He  was  attended  by  the  elder 
and  younger  Drs.  Bard.  The  elder  being -Bomewhat 
doubtful  of  his  nen'es,  gave  the  knife  to  his  bod,  bidding 
him  "cut  away — deeper,  deeper  still;  don't  be  afraid; 
you  see  how  well  he  bears  it"  Great  anxiety  was  felt 
in  New  York  at  tliis  time,  as*  tlie  president's  case  was 
considered  extremely  dangerous,  HappUy,  the  operation 
proved  successful,  and  the  patient's  recovery  removed  all 
cause  of  alarm.  During  the  illness  a  chain  was  stretched 
acro.««  the  street,  and  the  sidewalks  were  laid  with  straw.* 
Soon  after  hia  recovery,  tlie  president  set  out  on  hia  in- 
tended tour  through  the  New  England  state8.f 

few  nccki  since,  tImC  vlicn  n  young  mitn,  lio  often  vitilcd  tlioao  lUbla,  with  hb 
rriendi  from  other  pinccs,  to  shoiv  diem  WiuhinutDn'i  hone*.  Thne  cooidtotBd 
ono  of  the  most  otlrnrtivc  "  lions"  of  Phila(lcl|ihiB.  He  bad  freqaCDtlj  kod  Wtlbr 
ington  and  liis  family  riding  in  liii  bcnalifal  crcam-Rolored  Engliih  coBcb,  vith  itx 
or  ihcso  sliiiiing  bay  liorses  befciro  it. 

*  His  disease  via  a  molignant  carbuncle,  wliich,  al  one  lime,  teemed  to  be  iiicni» 
ble,  a>  morliliration  was  coniinualty  thrcnloaed.  He  was  attended  night  and  daj 
by  Uoclor  Samuel  Bard,  ono  of  the  most  Gnlightened  and  skilful  phTsiciam  and 
surgeons  of  that  day.  The  painful  tumor  was  upon  his  thigh,  and  waa  brongbt  on 
bj  the  excitements  and  labors  which  he  had  undergone  since  his  imin^r>tion.  On 
the  tliird  of  July  he  wrote  to  his  friend,  Jumet  U'Dcnij,  of  Baltimois,  Infomias 
him  that  the  tumor  was  likely  to  prove  beneficial  to  his  general  bealtli,  and  Ibat 
then  he  was  able  to  exercise  in  his  coach.  To  Mr.  M'Hcnry's  inggeition  Ihat  Dr. 
Craik  should  be  sent  for,  Washington  replied,  that  it  would  gratify  him  mneb  to 
have  his  old  friend  wiih  liim,  but,  since  be  conid  not  onjoj  that  benefit,  ba  tfaon|kt 
himself "  fortunate  in  luiving  fullcn  into  such  ^oo<l  hands,"  as  Dr.  Sard's.  Doctor 
M'Vicku-,  in  his  life  of  Bard,  alludini;  to  this  illness  of  the  president,  reI»tM  Aat, 
on  one  occasion,  being  left  alone  with  him,  the  su<I^r«r,  looking  the  phjiidaa  itMd- 
ily  in  the  face,  desired  his  candid  opinion  as  to  the  piobabla  taimliiatioB  of  Ui 
disease,  adding,  with  perfect  composure — "Do  not  flatter  me  with  TtiB  hopw ;  I 
am  not  afraid  to  die,  and  therefore  can  bear  the  wont."  Dr.  BardaxpmMii* 
hope,  but  acknowledged  his  apprehensions.  Washington  lepUed,  with  Ab  I^W 
coolnc«9,  "  Whether  to-night  or  twenty  years  hence,  makai  no  diAnDct;  I  kiw 
that  I  am  in  the  hands  of  a  good  Providence." 

t  This  toar  w««  commeneed  on  Thursday,  the  fifteenth  of  Oeiobv,  ITBI^.I^Ot- 
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The  president's  mansion  was  so  limited  in  accommo- 
dation that  three  of  the  secretaries  were  compelled  to 
occupy  one  room  —  Humphreys,  Lewis,  and  Nelson. 
Humphreys,  aid-de-camp  to  the  commander-in-chief  at 
Torktown,  was  a  most  estimable  man,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  poet  About  this  period  he  was  composing  his 
**  Widow  of  Malabar."*  Lewis  and  Nelson,  both  young 
men,  were  content,  after  the  labors  of  the  day,  to  enjoy 
a  good  night's  repose.  But  this  was  often  denied  them ; 
for  Humphreys,  when  in  the  vein,  would  rise  from  his 
bed  at  any  hour,  and,  with  stentorian  voice,  recite  his 
verses.  The  young  men,  roused  from  their  slumbers, 
and  rubbing  their  eyes,  beheld  a  great  burly  figure,  "  en 
eherme^'  striding  across  the  floor,  reciting  with  great  em- 
phasis particular  passages  from  his  poem,  and  calling  on 
his  room-mates  for  their  approbation.  Having  in  this 
way  for  a  considerable  time  "  murdered  the  sleep"  of  his 
associates,  Humphreys  at  length,  wearied  by  his  exer- 
tions, would  sink  upon  his  pillow  in  a  kind  of  dreamy 
languor.  So  sadly  were  the  young  secretaries  annoyed 
by  the  frequent  outbursts  of  the  poet's  imagination,  that 
it  was  remarked  of  them  by  their  friends  that,  from  1789, 
to  the  end  of  their  lives,  neither  Robert  Lewis  nor 
Thomas  Nelson  were  ever  known  to  evince  the  slightest 
taste  for  poetry. 

cupied  nearly  a  month.  Major  Jackson,  Mr.  Lear,  and  six  servants  composed  his 
retinue.  Chief  Justice  Jay,  and  Generals  Hamilton  and  Knox,  accompanied  them 
some  distance  out  of  the  city.  He  returned  on  the  thirteenth  of  November.  In  his 
diary  of  that  date  he  says — "Between  two  and  three  o'clocic  arrived  at  my  house 
At  New  York,  where  I  found  Mrs.  Washington  and  the  rest  of  the  family  all  well — 
and  it  being  Mrs.  Washington's  night  to  receive  visits,  a  pretty  largo  company  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  were  present." 

♦  The  Widow  of  Malabar ^  or  the  Tyranny  of  Custonif  is  a  tragedy,  translated  from 
the  French  of  M.  Le  Mierre.  It  was  brought  out  in  Philadelphia,  in  May,  1790,  by 
the  old  American  company,  in  which  Hallam,  Wignell,  Harper,  Biddle,  Martin, 
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The  mansion  in  Cherry  etreet  proving  so  very  incon- 
venient, induced  the  French  ambasBodor  to  give  up  hia 
estabUshmcnt — SIcComb's  new  house  in  Broadway — 
for  tlic  accommodation  of  the  president*  It  was  from 
this  house  in  17D0  tliat  Washington  took  his  final  de- 
parture from  New  York.f  It  was  always  his  habit  to 
endeavor,  as  much  as  possible,  to  avoid  the  raanifestar 
tions  of  affection  and  gratitude  tliat  met  him  every- 
wliere.  He  strove  in  vain ;  he  was  closely  watched,  and 
the  people  would  have  their  way.  He  wished  to  have 
slipped  off  unobserved  from  New  York,  and  thus  steal  a 
march  upon  his  old  coinpnuions-in-anns.  But  there  were 
too  many  of  the  dear  glorious  old  veterans  of  the  Revo- 
lution at  that  time  of  day  m  and  near  New  York  to 
render  such  an  escape  even  possible. 

The  lja<;gage  had  all  been  packed  up ;  the  horses,  car- 
riages, and  servants  ordered  to  be  over  the  ferry  to 
Faulus's  Hook,  by  daybreak,  and  nothing  was  wanting 

Henry,  Mra.  Henry,  and  Miss  Tuke,  were  tbe  peifonnen.  The  prologna  wm 
wriiicn  by  Jolin  Trumbull,  tbc  author  of  M'Fingalt,  and  wu  ipoken  hj  Hr.  Hat- 
Iain.      Tho   epilogue  wu  written  by  Mr.  Humphrey*,  and  wai  spoken  bj  Un. 

*  WosbingloD,  in  hit  diurj,  under  data  of  February  fint,  1790,  uji:  "Agnti 
on  Saturdnj  laaE  to  take  Mr.  M'Combs'i  bouse,  lately  occupied  by  the  miniaHi  rf 
France,  for  one  year  from  and  aAor  tbe  lint  day  of  May  next.  .  .  Thia  daj  aent  mf 
iccrcury  to  examine  tho  rooms  to  see  how  my  furniture  eould  be  adepied  to  the 
nsapective  apartmcntii."  On  Wednesday,  the  third,  he  lecorda — "  Viiited  tbe  ^Nrt- 
menta  in  the  houio  of  Mr.  M'Combs ;  mode  a  diipoiition  of  the  Toomi ;  fixed  w 
lome  rumilure  of  the  mLnister*!  (which  waa  lo  be  told,  and  wai  well  adBplBd  tn  fm^ 
ticulsr  public  roomaj,  and  directed  aildiiional  itahlei  to  be  built."  Oa  the  twenfr- 
Kcond  he  records  — "  Sot  serioualj  about  removing  my  funiittu<e  to  mj  new  hoHe> 
Two  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  family  had  their  beda  taken  thete,  and  wlB  ili^ 
there  to-night."  This  houie  was  on  Broadway,  wait  tide,  a  Ifitle  botow  TiWy 
choTth.  It  waa  snbiequently  occupied  a>  a  hotel,  and  waa  ealled  tbe  J 
Hmm,  Awn  tho  fact  that  it  had  been  the  prciidential  maniioD. 

t  The  leat  of  gOTeniment  wai  remored  to  Philadelphia  that  jaw.  Mid  C 
•ueiobled  in  that  dty,  on  the  fint  Monday  oT  December  tbUowing. 
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for  departure  but  the  dawn.  The  lights  were  yet  burn- 
ing, when  the  president  came  into  the  room  where  his 
fiunily  were  assembled,  evidently  much  pleased  in  the 
belief  that  all  was  right,  when,  immediately  under  the 
windows,  the  band  of  the  artillery  struck  up  Washing- 
ton's March.  "  There !"  he  exclaimed,  ^  it's  all  over ;  we 
are  foimd  out  Well,  well,  they  must  have  their  own 
way."  New  York  soon  after  appeared  as  if  taken  by 
storm ;  troops  and  persons  of  all  descriptions  hurrying 
down*  Broadway  toward  the  place  of  embarcation,  all 
anxious  to  take  a  last  look  on  him  whom  so  many  could 
never  expect  to  see  again. 

The  embarcation  was  delayed  until  all  the  complimen- 
tary arrangements  were  completed.  The  president,  after 
taking  leave  of  many  dear  and  cherished  friends,  and 
many  an  old  companion-in-arms,  stepped  into  the  barge 
that  was  to  convey  him  from  New  York  for  ever.  The 
coxswain  gave  the  word  "  let  fall ;"  the  spray  from  the 
oars  sparkled  in  the  morning  sunbeams;  the  bowman 
shoved  off  from  the  pier,  and,  as  the  barge  swung  round 
to  the  tide,  Washington,  rose,  uncovered,  in  the  stem,  to 
bid  adieu  to  the  masses  assembled  on  the  shore ;  he 
waved  his  hat,  and,  in  a  voice  tremulous  from  emotion, 
pronounced  farewell.  It  may  be  supposed  that  Major 
Bauman,*  who  commanded  the  artillery  on  this  interest- 
ing occasion,  who  was  first  captain  of  Lamb's  regiment, 
and  a  favorite  officer  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  would, 
when  about  to  pay  his  llist  respects  to  his  beloved  com- 
mander, load  his  pieces  with  something  more  than  mere 

*  Major  Sebastian  Banttan  was  a  meritorious  artillery  officer  during  the  war.  He 
was  at  West  Point  at  the  time  of  Arnold's  treason ;  was  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown, 
and  was  postmaster  at  New  York  thirteen  consecutive  years,  commencing  in  1790, 
when  Washington  appointed  him. 

26 
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blank  cartridges.  But  ah !  the  thunders  of  tlie  cannon 
were  completely  hushed  when  the  mighty  shout  of  the 
people  arose  that  responded  to  the  fareweU  of  Washing- 
ton. Pure  from  ttic  heart  it  came ;  right  up  to  Heaven 
it  went,  to  call  down  a  blessing  upon  the  Father  of  his 
Coimtry. 

The  barge  had  scarcely  gained  the  middle  of  the  Hud- 
son when  trumpeta  were  heard  at  Paulus'a  Hook,*  where 
the  governorf  and  the  chivalry  of  Jersey  were  in  waiting 
to  welcome  ttie  chief  to  those  well-remembered  sfaore& 
Escorts  of  cavalry  relieved  each  other  throughout  the 
whole  route,  up  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hue ;  every  village, 
and  even  hamlet,  turned  out  its  population  to  greet  with 
cordial  welcome  the  man  upon  whom  all  eyes  were  fixed, 
imd  iu  whom  all  hearts  rejoiced. 

What  ntuist  liavc  been  the  recollections  that  crowded 
on  the  mind  of  Washington  during  this  triumphant  pro- 
gress ?  Newark,  Brunswick,  Princeton,  Trenton !  What 
a  contrai^t  between  the  glorious  burst  of  sunshine  that 
now  illumined  and  made  glad  everything  around  these 
memorable  spots,  with  the  gloomy  and  desolate  remem- 
brances of '76  !  Then  his  country's  champion,  with  the 
wreck  of  a  shattered  host^  was  flying  before  a  victorious 
and  well-appointed  foe,  while  all  aroiuid  him  was  shroud* 
ed  in  the  darkness  of  despair ;  mw,  in  his  glorioua  prog* 
ress  over  the  self-same  route,  his  firm  footstep  presses 
upon  the  soil  of  an  infant  empire,  reposing  in  the  joys 
of  peace,  independence,  and  happiness. 

Among  the  many  who  swelled  his  triumph,  the  most 
endeared  to  the  heart  of  the  chief  werejhe  old  a 

*  Now  Jersey  Cil;,  oppotilo  K«w  T«A. 
t  Governor  Richard  Howell,  ofKetrJencj. 
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of  his  toils,  his  fortunes,  and  his  fame.  Many  of  the 
Eevolutionary  veterans  were  living  in  1790,  and,  by 
their  presence,  gave  a  dignified  tone  and  character  to  all 
public  assemblages ;  and  when  you  saw  a  peculiarly  fine- 
looking  soldier  in  those  old  days,  and  would  ask,  ^  to 
what  corps  of  the  American  army  did  you  belong?* 
drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  with  a  martial  air, 
and  back  of  the  hand  thrown  up  to  his  forehead,  the  vet- 
eran would  reply,  "  Life-Guard,  your  honor."* 

And  proud  and  happy  were  these  veterans  in  again 
beholding  their  own  good  Lculf/  Washinffton.  Greatly  was 
she  beloved  in  the  army.  Her  many  intercessions  with 
the  chief  for  the  pardon  of  offenders,  and  her  kind- 
ness to  the  sick  and  wounded,  caused  her  annual  arrival 
in  camp  to  be  hailed  as  an  event  that  would  serve  to  dis- 
sipate the  gloom  of  the  winter-quarters. 

Arrived  at  the  line,  the  Jersey  escort  was  relieved  by 
the  cavalry  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  when  near  to  Philadel- 
phia, the  president  was  met  by  Governor  Mifflinf  and  a 
brilliant  cortege  of  officers,  and  escorted  by  a  squadron 

♦  See  chapter  vii. 

t  Thomas  Mifflin  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  of  Quaker  parents,  in  the  year  1774. 
He  was  trained  in  all  the  strictness  of  the  sect.  He  prepared  for  mercantile  life,  and 
at  quite  an  early  age  made  a  voyage  to  Europe.  In  1772,  he  was  elected  a  reprc- 
sentatire  in  the  colonial  assembly  of  his  province,  and  in  1774,  being  recognised  as  a 
warm  republican,  he  was  chosen  a  representative  in  the  continental  Congress.  The 
following  year  he  entered  the  military  sen'ice,  accompanied  Washington  to  Cam- 
bridge, as  his  aid,  and  in  the  spring  of  1776,  was  commissioned  a  brigadier  in  the 
continental  army.  Ho  was  promoted  to  major-general  in  February,  1777,  and  con- 
tinued in  service  until  near  the  close  of  the  war.  In  the  autumn  of  1 783,  he  was 
chosen  president  of  Congress,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  received  from  Wash- 
ington his  commission,  when  he  resigned  it.  In  1 785  ho  was  a  member  of  the  Penn- 
•ylvania  legislature,  and  in  1787  was  a  member  of  the  federal  convention.  He  was 
elected  governor  of  Pennsylvania  in  1790,  and  held  that  office  nine  years.  He  re- 
tired from  it  in  December  1799,  and  expired  at  Lancaster  the  following  month,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-six  years. 
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of  horse  to  the  city.  Conspicuous  among  the  goremor's 
suite,  as  well  for  his  martial  bearing  as  for  the  manly 
beauty  of  his  person,  was  General  Walter  Stewart^  a  son 
of  Erin,  and  a  gallant  and  distinguished  officer  of  the 
Pennsylvania  line.  To  Stewart,  as  to  Cadwalader, 
Washington  was  most  warmly  attached ;  indeed,  those 
officers  were  among  the  very  choicest  of  ihe  contribu- 
tions of  Pennsylvania  to  the  army  and  cause  of  Independ- 
ence.  Mifflin,  small  in  stature,  was  active,  alert,  *  every 
inch  a  soldier."  lie  was  a  patriot  of  great  influence  in 
Pennsylvania  in  the  "  times  that  tried  men's  souls,"  and 
nobly  did  he  exert  that  influence  in  raising  troops,  with 
which  to  reinforce  the  wreck  of  the  grand  army  at  the 
close  of  the  campaign  of '76. 

Arrived  within  the  city,  the  crowd  became  intensa 
The  president  left  his  carriage  and  mounted  the  white 
charger;  and,  with  the  governor  on  his  right,  proceeded 
to  the  City  Tavern  in  South  Second  street,*  where  quai^ 
ters  were  prepared  for  him,  the  light-infantry,  after  some 
time,  having  opened  a  passage  for  the  carriages.  At  the 
City  Tavern  the  president  was  received  by  the  authori- 
ties of  Pliiladolphia,  who  welcomed  the  chief  magistrate 
to  their  city  as  to  his  home  for  the  remainder  of  his 
presidential  term.  A  group  of  old  and  long-tried  friends 
were  also  in  waiting.  Foremost  among  these,  and  first 
to  grai?p  the  hand  of  AVashington,  was  one  who  was  al- 

*  Tlic  City  Tnvem  ivns  [lien,  anil  IiAil  been  since  iti  erection  Id  1770,  the  Icadiat 
public-hnnso  in  I'hiladclpliia.  It  was  in  South  Second,  near  Walnnt  ftreet.  It 
WHS  the  gathcring-pluce  for  the  mcmbcn  of  ihe  conlinenlil  Conereit ;  and  fi^  it 
one  of  the  moat  remarkable  proMBsioni  ever  known,  woi  sMn  on  tha  fifth  of  B^ 
tcmber.  1774.  John  Adams,  in  his  diary,  sajs :  "At  ten,  Iha  dsIegatM  all  Mt  U 
the  City  Tavern,  and  walked  to  tlie  Carpenter's  Hall."  Within  an  hoar  oltewai^ 
the  flrtt  CongTMi  wns  organiiod  by  the  appointment  of  Ajton  Baodolph  ■■  pmt 
dent,  and  Charlca  Thonuon  oi  lecrctaiy. 
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ways  nearest  to  his  hearty  a  patriot  and  public  benefactor, 
Robert  Morris. 

After  remaining  a  short  time  in  Philadelphia,  the  pres- 
ident speeded  on  his  journey  to  that  home  where  he  ever 
found  rest  from  his  mighty  labors,  and  enjoyed  the  sweets 
of  rural  and  domestic  happmess  amid  his  farms  and  at 
his  fireside  of  Moimt  Vernon. 

Onward,  still  onward,  flows  the  tide  of  time.  The  few 
who  yet  survive  that  remember  the  father  of  his  country, 
are  fast  fading  away.  A  little  while,  and  their  gray  heads 
will  all  have  dropped  into  the  grave.  May  the  reminis- 
cences of  one  whom  Washington  adopted  in  infancy, 
cherished  in  youth,  and  who  grew  up  to  manhood  under 
his  parental  care,  continue  to  find  favor  with  the  Ameri- 
can people ! 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  WABHINOTtni. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

WASHIXOTOS'S   HOME   AND   HOUSniOLD.* 


Wherever  Washington  established  a  home — whether 
temporary  or  fixed,  whether  amid  the  log  huta  of  Morria- 
town  or  the  Valley  Forge,  the  presidential  mansions  in 
New  York  or  Philadelphia,  or  his  own  beloved  Mount 
Vernon — everywhere  order,  method,  punctuality,  econ- 
omy reigned.  His  household,  whether  civil  or  miUtaiy, 
was  always  upon  a  liberal  scale,  and  was  conducted  with 
due  regard  to  economy  and  usefulness. 

The  public  days  of  the  first  president  of  the  United 
States,  were  two  in  each  week.  On  Tuesday  &om  Uine 
to  four  o'clock,  a  levee  was  held  for  foreign  miniaten^ 
strangers,  and  others,  who  could  there  be  preaented  to 


*  The  curlier  portion  of  thii  chapter  ma  written  in  Jnlj,  l8S7i 
in  the  Alexaadria  Gasttlt.    The  latter  portion,  commencing  with  s  natice  of '. 
the  lUwnrd,  was  written  nod  pabliibod  in  ■  B«ltiniote  piper,  in  April,  IBU. 
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the  chief  magistrate,  without  the  formality  of  letters  of 
introduction.  It  was,  indeed  more  an  arrangement  of 
mutual  convenience  to  the  parties,  than  an  affair  of  state ; 
still  it  was  objected  to  by  some,  at  that  time  of  day,  as 
savoring  rather  of  monarchal  etiquette,  than  of  the 
simpler  customs  which  should  distinguish  a  republic. — 
Who  thinks  so  now  ?  In  truth,  the  first  president  was 
so  occupied  with  the  multiplicity  of  public  concerns,  at- 
tendant on  the  outset  of  a  new  government,  that  it  be- 
came necessary  to  limit  the  time  of  visiters  of  mere  cere- 
mony, as  much  as  possible ;  and  the  levee  enabled  all 
such  personages  to  pay  their  respects  within  the  moder- 
ate compass  of  an  hour.  The  world  is  always  governed 
in  a  considerable  degree  by  form  and  usage.  There 
never  lived  a  man  more  averse  to  show  and  pomp  than 
Washington.  Plain  in  his  habits,  there  was  none  to  whom 
the  details  of  official  parade  and  ceremony  could  be  less 
desirable ;  but  correct  in  all  his  varied  stations  of  life, 
the  days  of  the  first  presidency  will  ever  appear  as 
among  the  most  dignified  and  imposing  in  our  country's 
annals.* 

*  In  a  letter  to  Doctor  Staart,  Washington  gives  an  account  of  the  origin  of  his 
levees.  "  Before  the  custom  was  established,"  ho  says,  "  which  now  accommodates 
foreign  characters,  strangers,  and  others,  who,  from  motives  of  curiosity,  respect  for 
the  chief  magistrate,  or  any  other  cause,  are  induced  to  call  upon  me,  I  was  unable 
to  attend  to  any  business  whatever ;  for  gentlemen,  consulting  their  own  convenience 
rather  than  mine,  were  calling  after  the  time  I  rose  from  breakfast,  and  often  before, 
until  I  sat  down  to  dinner.  This,  as  I  resolved  not  to  neglect  my  public  duties, 
reduced  me  to  the  choice  of  one  of  these  alternatives  :  either  to  refuse  visits  alto- 
gether, or  to  appropriate  a  time  for  the  reception  of  them.  The  first  would,  I  knew, 
be  disgusting  to  many ;  the  latter,  I  expected,  would  undergo  animadversions  from 
those  who  would  find  fault  with  or  without  cause.  To  please  everybody  was  im- 
possible. I,  therefore,  adopted  that  line  of  conduct  which  combined  public  advan- 
tage with  private  convenience,  and  which,  in  my  judgment,  was  unexceptionable  in 
itself. . .  .These  visits  are  optional ;  they  are  made  without  invitation  ;  between  the 
boars  of  three  and  four  every  Tuesday,  I  am  prepared  to  receive  them.    Oentlemcn, 
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On  ThurS'day  the  president  gave  his  congreasional  uid 
diplomatic  dinners ;  and  on  Friday  night,  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton received  company  at  what  was  then,  and  is  still, 
called  the  drawing-room.* 

oricn  in  great  number),  come  and  fp,  chat  with  each  other,  aod  Hct  u  thej  pleaw. 
A  ]K»rtcr  aliowi  them  iolo  llw  room,  and  they  retire  from  it  when  ihey  choow,  with- 
out eeremony.  At  their  first  cnlnLni^e  the;  iklalo  mc,  and  I  them,  ftad  u  many  u 
1  con  I  t«lk  to." 

*  Sco  note  on  pnt^  39G.  Mr.  Wuiicj,  an  English  trurcllcr,  who  pabliihed  ui 
■ccoQQt  of  his  Erairsioa  lit  the  Uailtd  Stata,  in  ITOS,  Eoja,  that  tha  demoertii 
"  objected  to  these  drawin);' rooms  of  Mrs.  Waihingtan,  as  tending;  to  give  hw  k 
inper-eminenry,  and  aa  introduetorj  to  (he  panpheroaliaof  coarta."  After  quoting 
this.  Dr.  Griswotd,  in  his  RepuUiraa  Court,  remarks  :  "  With  what  feeling*  the  Ex- 
cellent womnn  regarded  these  dcmoerati  is  shown  by  an  anecdote  of  the  same  period. 
She  was  a  severe  diaciplinarian,  and  Nelly  Custis  was  not  often  permitted  by  her  Is 
bo  idle,  or  lo  follow  lier  own  capricei.  The  yoang  girl  was  compelled  to  practite  at 
the  harpsirhord  four  or  five  hours  every  day,  and  one  moroing,  when  the  shotdd 
have  been  plnyinfr,  her  grandmother  entered  the  room,  remarking  that  ibo  had  DM 
beanl  Ihs  mu«ii',  and  also  that  slie  had  observed  some  person  going  ont,  whoie  name 
■hs  would  very  much  like  to  know.  Nelly  was  silent,  and  auddcnly  her  allention 
was  arrested  by  a  blemish  on  the  wall,  which  had  been  neoly  painted  *  dellott 
cream  color.  '  Ah  t  it  was  no  federalist,'  she  exelaimed,  looking  at  the  apot  jut 
above  a  tettee ;  "  none  but  a  filiby  democrat  would  mark  a  place  with  hit  good-for- 
nothing  head  in  that  manner!  " 

Samuel  York  Alice,  Esq.  of  Waahinglon  city,  called  the  attention  of  Mr.  OttS* 
to  this  statement,  when  the  venerable  author  of  these  RkbUkUoiu,  in  a  letlar  to  that 
gentleman,  on  the  astli  of  December,  1854,  remarked : — 

"  As  to  the  story  of  Nelly  Custis,  my  sister,  pmetising  very  long  and  Tcry  oa- 
willingly  at  the  hnrpaichord,  that  part  of  the  tatt  of  WanMof  ii  trae.  Tbe  poor  gM 
nould  play  an<l  cry,  and  cry  and  phty,  for  long  hours,  under  the  imiiiadiala  ejl  of 
her  graodmother,  a  rigid  diariplinanan  in  all  things. 

"  Aa  (0  the  absurd  details  that  chronicle  a  saying  of  Mra.  Waahinglon,  toBd'tn; 
(frtnixTaif,  no  one,  my  dear  sir,  who  knew  that  venerable  ladr,  or  who  had  n« 
heard  of  her,  will  believe  a  word  of  it.  As  the  esteemed  Lady  WaibiDgtoQ  of  At 
army  of  Independence,  or  the  Lndy-prcaident  of  later  days,  Mn.  Wuhii^tM  «M 
remarkable  for  her  affiible  and  dignified  manners,  and  her  coartMua  and  kiadlj  d^ 
meaner  to  nil  who  approached  her.  Again,  it  it  notolioot  that  tha 
alatetmen  of  both  partiee  were  equally  well  and  kindly  recetvid  al 
monaion,  where  were  wcli'omed  Jlr.  Gallatin,  Mr.  Giles,  and  other*  of  the  chM  of 
the  democi«tie  parly,  as  well  aa  Mr.  Ames,  Mr.  Sedgwiek,  and  olfaeia  of  dia  Um^ 
•lists.  ^ 

"  I  cao,  with  great  truth,  arer  that,  iit  the  whole  period  oT  tba  fint 
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The  president  attended  Mrs.  Washington's  evening 
parties,  and  paid  his  compliments  to  the  circle  of  ladies^ 
with  that  ease  and  elegance  of  manners  for  which  he 
was  remarkable.  Among  the  most  polished  and  well- 
bred  gentlemen  of  his  time,  he  was  always  particularly 
polite  to  ladies,  even  in  the  rugged  scenes  of  war ;  and, 
in  advanced  age,  many  were  the  youthful  swains  who 
sighed  for  those  gracious  smiles  with  which  the  fair  al- 
ways received  the  attentions  of  this  old  beau  of  sixty- 
five. 

An  interesting  class  of  persons  were  to  be  found  at 
the  side  of  the  chief,  on  both  his  public  and  private  days, 
who  gave  a  feeling  and  character  to  every  scene,  and 
threw  a  charm  over  very  many  of  the  associations  of 
more  than  thirty  years  ago.  We  mean  the  patriots  and 
heroes  of  the  Revolution.  Among  the  finest  recollections 
of  those  gone-by  days,  were  of  the  anniversary  of  inde- 
pendence, when  the  gray-haired  brethren  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati assembled  around  their  illustrious  president-gene- 
ral, many  of  them  seamed  with  scars,  and  all  bearing  the . 
badge  of  the  most  honored  associaiion  upon  earth,*    These 

never  heard  Mrs.  Washington  engage  in  any  political  controversy,  or,  indeed,  touch 
4fn  the  iubject  of  politics  at  all. 

**  Another  remark,  and  I  have  done. 

"  The  sitting  parlor,  into  wfiich  all  visiters  were  shown,  was  papered,  not "  painted ;" 
bat  even  had  it  been  painted  d  la  Grisicold,  things  were  better  ordered  in  the  house 
of  the  first  president  than  that  a  gcntleman-visiter,  on  leaning  against  the  wainscot, 
should  leave  his  mark  behind  him." 

♦  The  society  of  the  Cincinnati,  composed  of  officers  of  the  continental  army, 
was  organized  in  1783.  It  was  conceived  by  General  Henry  Knox,  and  when  he 
communicated  his  ideas  on  the  subject  to  Washington,  he  heartily  approved  of  it. 
A  committee,  consisting  of  Generals  Knox,  Hand,  and  Huntington,  and  Captain 
Shaw,  was  appointed  to  put  the  propositions  of  several  who  were  interested  in  the 
matter  into  a  proper  form.  This  committee  reported  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  quar- 
ters of  the  Baron  Steuben,  in  Fishkill,  Duchess  county,  nearly  opposite  Newburgh 
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venerated  forma  arc  now  rarely  to  be  seen,  and  soon  will 
be  Been  no  more ;  but  like  Ossian's  shadowy  heroes,  they 
will  appear  tlirough  the  mists  of  time,  and  their  heroic 
lives  and  actions  will  inspire  the  bards  of  liberty,  while 
liberty  exists  to  bless  mankind. 

Notwithstanding  his  great  occupation  in  public  affiura, 
tlie  first  president  by  no  means  neglected  his  private 
concerns.  lie  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  regular  and 
lengthy  reporis  from  the  agents  of  liis  estates  in  Virginia, 
and  directed  by  letter  the  management  of  those  exten- 
sive establishment",  with  both  consummate  skill  and  suo- 
cess.  lie  also  inspected  the  weekly  accounts  and  dis- 
bursements of  his  household  in  Philadelphia.  Indeed, 
nothing  seemed  to  escape  the  discemmg  mind  of  thii 
wonderful  man,  "  who  had  a  time  for  all  things,  and  did 
everything  in  its  proper  time,"  and  in  order. 

(the  hend-qusrlcn  of  the  army  wero  nt  th«  latltr  place),  anl  the  socistj  wh  dslf 
organized. 

As  it  was  composed  of  officers  wlio  had  icrred  their  eoantrjr,  and  wen  kbont  to 
retume  ihcir  several  damestic  employments,  the;  called  themielvei  the  ClacixxATi, 
in  honor  of  that  IllaGtrioui  Itomnn.  T.Mciut  Qvinlia  Clncinnatut,  whole  nobis  azampla 
thoy  were  about  to  follow.  The  chief  objccla  of  the  ■orioty  were  to  promots  cordial 
friendihip  and  indlBeoluhlc  union  amon);  themselves;  to  commemorata  by  fieqaent 
re-anions  the  great  struggle  they  had  jmt  passed  thrangh ;  tooBs  their  beat  endamxi 
for  the  promotion  of  human  liberty ;  to  cherish  good  feeling  between  the  mpeeliw 
states ;  and  to  extend  benevolent  aid  to  those  of  the  society  whose  cirmmitaaiM 
might  require  it.  They  formed  a  general  society,  and  eleeted  Waihingtoa  Aa 
president,  and  Knox  the  Bcrrelary,  The  former  held  his  ofEeo  until  hli  douh,  ul 
was  succeeded  by  General  Alexander  Hamilton,  For  greater  conrenieQce,  tult 
(ocietiei  were  orgnnizcil,  which  iverc  nuxilliary  to  the  parent  society.  To  pwpetaati 
the  atsociatiou,  it  was  provided  in  the  constitution,  that  the  cMeM  male  deeeeDdMt 
of  an  original  member  should  bo  entitled  to  membenhip  od  the  decesM  of  raeh 
raembtr,  "  in  fiulnre  thereof,  the  collateral  branches,  who  may  be  judged  wmtfar  tl 
becoming  its  aapporters  and  members,"  They  also  adopted  an  Onfir,  to  he  w«n 
whenever  the  society  should  meet.  For  a  full  aeconnt  of  this  eoeie^,  wiA  daHM- 
Htions  of  its  Ordtr  and  certificate  of  membership,  «oe  Loaihig'a  fJMBait  ^  ti 
RevetutiM,  i.  691. 
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General  Washington  was  a  practical  economist :  while 
he  wished  that  his  style  of  living  should  be  fully  in  char- 
acter with  his  exalted  station,  he  was  utterly  averse  to 
waste  or  extravagance  of  any  sort  He  frequently  repri- 
manded his  first  steward,  Fraimces  (the  same  at  whose 
hotel,  in  New  York,  the  general-in-chief  took  leave  of  his 
brotheroflBcers),  for  expenditm^es  which  appeared  to  be 
both  unnecessary  and  extravagant* 

The  first  president  took  considerable  pains,  and  used 
firequent  stratagems,  in  endeavoring  to  avoid  the  niun- 
berless  manifestations  of  attachment  and  respect  which 
awaited  him  wherever  he  went.  On  his  journeys,  he 
charged  the  courier  who  would  precede  to  engage  ac- 
commodations at  the  inns,  by  no  means  to  mention  the 
coming  of  the  president  to  other  than  the  landlord. 
These  precautions  but  rarely  took  effect ;  and  often  when 
the  chief  would  suppose  that  he  had  stolen  a  march  upon 
his  old  companions-in-arms  and  fellow-citizens,  a  horse- 
man would  be   discovered   dashing  off  at  full  speed, 

*  This  steward  was  Samuel  Fraances  (commonly  called  Black  Sam,  becanse  of 
his  dark  complexion),  who  kept  a  public  house  on  the  comer  of  Pearl  and  Broad 
streets,  New  York.  When  Washington  and  his  army  occupied  the  city,  in  the 
sammer  of  1 776,  the  chief  resided  at  Richmond  hill,  a  little  out  of  town,  after- 
ward the  seat  of  Aaron  Burr.  Fraunces's  daughter  was  Washington's  housekeeper, 
and  she  saved  his  life  on  one  occasion,  by  exposing  the  intentions  of  Uickcy,  one  of 
the  Life-Guard  (already  mentioned),  who  was  about  to  murder  the  general,  by  put- 
ting poison  in  a  dish  of  peas  prepared  for  his  table.  In  1785,  when  Washington 
wished  a  good  cook  at  Mount  Vernon,  he  applied  to  Fraunces  to  recommend  one  to 
him.  At  the  time  he  was  appointed  steward,  the  following  advertisement  ap- 
peared:— 

"  Whereas,  all  servants  and  others  appointed  to  procure  provisions  or  supplies 
for  the  household  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  will  be  furnished 
with  moneys  for  these  purposes :  Notice  is  there/ore  given,  that  no  accounts,  for  the 
payment  of  which  the  public  might  be  considered  responsible,  are  to  bo  opened 
with  any  of  them. 

'*  May  4,  1789.  Samubl  Fsauncbs,  Steward  to  the  Household," 
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and  soon  would  be  heard  the  trumpet  of  the  voliuiteei>- 
cavalry ;  and  the  village  cannon,  roused  from  its  bed  of 
neglect,  where  it  had  lain  since  warlike  time,  would  mim- 
mon  all  within  reach  of  ita  echoes,  to  haste  and  bid  wel- 
come to  the  man  who  was  "  first  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen."  Every  village  and  little  hamlet  ponred  forth 
their  population  to  greet  the  arrival  of  him  who  all  de- 
lighted to  honor.  A  kind  of  jubilee  attended  every- 
where the  progress  of  the  patriot  chief;  for  even  the 
school  children,  with  the  curiosity  incident  to  that  age 
of  innocence,  would  labor  hard  at  the  daily  lesBon,  and 
leave  the  birch  to  hang  idly  on  the  wall,  when  to  ui 
General  Washivgion  was  the  expected  holyday  and  rewaid ; 
and  many  of  these  children,  now  the  parents  of  children, 
while  recalling  the  golden  hours  of  infancy,  will  dwell 
with  delight  on  the  time  when  they  were  presented  to 
the  paternal  chie^  and  recount  how  they  heard  the  kind- 
ly sounds  of  \m  voice,  felt  the  kindlier  touch  of  his  hand, 
or  climbed  his  knee,  to  "share  the  good  man's  smile." 
Pure,  happy,  and  honored  recollections !  they  will  de- 
scend like  traditionary  lore  from  generation  to  genei»- 
tion,  venerable  to  all  future  time. 

In  the  frequent  trial  of  generalship  between  the  chief 
and  his  ancient  comrade-in-arms — tiie  one  seeking  to 
avoid  the  testimonies  of  respect  and  attachment^  wiiidi 
tlie  other  was  equally  studious  to  offer — the  late  Gdond 
Proctor,'"  a  gallant  and  distinguished  ofiScer  of  artilleiy, 
was  several  times  out-generalled — the  president  having 
reached  the  seat  of  government  privately  and  unobserTed. 
This  roused  the  good  old  colonel,  who  declared,  'He 

*  Colonel  Thotnu  Proctor  wai  in  the  battla  of  BnodTwio^  Ofmamtuwa,  Ml 
Uonmonth,  and  wu  with  Sallivan  in  hi<  famooi  campdgd  IgliMt  Ite  b&nfc 
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shall  not  serve  me  so  again ;  I'll  warrant  that  my  matches 
will  be  fomid  lighted  next  time." 

At  the  ferry  of  the  Susquehannah,  lived  a  veteran 
worthy  of  the  Revolutionary  day,  where  the  presi- 
dent always  took  quarters  on  his  journeys  to  and  from 
his  seat  in  Virginia.  As  the  boat  touched  the  shore, 
punctual  to  the  moment  and  true  to  his  post,  stood  Col- 
onel Sogers,  prepared  to  hand  Mrs.  Washington  to  his 
house.  It  was  his  claim,  his  privilege ;  like  the  claims 
at  a  coronation,  it  had  been  put  in  and  allowed,  and, 
verily,  the  veteran  would  not  have  yielded  it  to  an  em- 
peror.* 

The  late  General  Charles  Scott  had  a  most  inveterate 
habit  of  swearing ;  whether  in  private  or  public  society, 
on  his  &rm,  or  the  field  of  battle,  every  other  word  was 
an  oath.  On  the  night  preceding  the  battle  of  Prince- 
ton, Scott  received  an  order  from  the  commander-in-chief 
in  person  to  defend  a  bridge  to  the  last  extremity.  "  To 
the  last  man,  your  excellency,"  replied  Scott ;  and,  for- 
getting the  presence  of  his  chief,  accompanied  the  words 
with  tremendous  oaths.  The  general,  as  may  be  well 
supposed,  had  but  little  time,  on  that  eventful  evening, 
to  notice  or  chide  this  want  of  decorum  in  his  brave  and 
well-tried  soldier.  After  the  war,  a  friend  of  the  gallant 
general,  anxious  to  reform  his  evil  habits,  asked  him 
whether  it  was  possible  that  the  man  so  much  beloved, 
the  admired  Washington,  ever  swore?  Scott  reflected 
for  a  moment,  and  then  exclaimed,  "  Yes,  once.  It  was 
at  Monmouth,  and  on  a  day  that  would  have  made  any 

*  At  the  Head  of  Elk,  was  a  veteran  named  Tommy  Giles  (who  Iind  served 
Washington  as  an  express  rider),  who  always  claimed,  and  received,  the  same 
honor. 
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man  swear.  Yes,  sir,  he  swore  on  liiat  day,  till  the 
leaves  pliook  on  the  trees,  channing,  deUghfefuL  Never 
have  I  enjoyed  such  swearing  before,  or  since.  Sir,  on 
that  cver-mcmorable  day  he  swore  like  an  angel  from 
Heaven.'**  The  reformer  abandoned  the  general  in  de- 
spair. 

During  the  first  presidency,  the  door  of  the  manuon 
gathered  but  little  rust  on  ita  hinges,  while  its  latch  was 
often  lifted  by  the  "  broken  soldier."  Scarce  a  day  passed 
that  some  veteran  of  the  heroic  time  did  not  present 
himself  at  hcadqtimiers.  The  most  tattered  of  these  types 
of  the  days  of  privation  and  trial  were  "  kindly  bid  to 
stay,"  were  offered  refreshment,  and  a  glass  of  something 
to  their  old  general's  hcaltli,  and  then  dismissed  vidi 
lighter  hcart.s,  and  heavier  pouches.  So  passed  the 
many,  but  not  so  ^vith  one  of  Erin's  sons.  It  was  about 
tJie  hour  of  the  Tuesday  levee,  when  German  John,  the 
porter,  opened  to  a  hearty  rap,  expecting  to  admit  at 
least  a  dignitary  of  the  land,  or  foreign  ambassador,  when 
who  should  march  into  the  hall  but  an  old  fellow,  whose 
weatlier-beatcn  countenance,  and  well-worn  apparel, 
showed  him  to  be  "  no  carpet  knight."  His  introductaoa 
was  short,  but  to  the  purpose.  He  had  **  come  to  head- 
quarters to  see  hia  honor's  excellence,  God  bless  him.' 

*  Chnrlcs  Srolt  vas  a  nntivc  of  Cumberland  conntj,  in  Virgiiila.  H«  ndiad  At 
lint  rumpnny  of  vuluntecrs  in  that  itatc,  soalli  at  the  Jamci  rirer,  that  •ctaally  en- 
tered into  ihc  conlincntal  service.  So  mueh  wai  ho  appreciAled,  that,  in  IT7T,  iht 
■hire-iown  of  I'owliutun  count}'  wai  named  in  honor  of  him.  Congitu  appaialcd 
liim  a  brigadier  in  the  conlineDlal  arnif  on  llio  fint  ot  April,  ITTT.  Ho  Nmd  widl 
dtstinclioa  during  tho  war,  and  at  ila  termination  be  went  (o  Kcnlnckj.  Ha  MOM 
in  Woodford  count}',  in  that  itate,  in  I TSS.  lie  wai  with  St.  Clair  at  hii  Uhu  fa 
1791  i  and  in  ]  794  he  commanded  a  portion  of  Wayne'i  amj  at  the  bftttia  of  A* 
Fallen  Timber.  He  wai  i^vernor  ofKeatackj  from  ISOBlo  181S.  BadlidwAa 
twentj^econd  of  October,  1B20,  aged  inrcatj-foDr  7«an. 
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He  was  an  old  soldier.  In  vain  the  porter  assured  him 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  see  the  president  at  that 
time;  a  great  company  was  momently  expected — the 
hall  was  not  a  fitting  place — would  he  go  to  the  stew- 
ard's apartment  and  get  something  to  drink?  To  all 
which  Pat  replied,  that  he  was  in  no  hurry ;  that  he  would 
wait  his  honor's  leisure ;  and,  taking  a  chair,  composed 
and  made  himself  comfortable.  And  now  passed  minis- 
ters of  state  and  foreign  ministers,  senators,  judges ;  the 
great  and  the  gay.  Meanwhile,  poor  Pat  stoutly  main- 
tiuned  his  post,  gazing  on  the  crowd,  till  the  levee  having 
ended,  and  the  president  about  to  retire  to  his  library, 
he  was  informed  that  an  obstinate  Irishman  had  taken 
possession  of  the  hall,  and  would  be  satisfied  with  noth- 
ing short  of  an  interview  with  the  president  himself 
The  chief  good-naturedly  turned  into  the  hall.  So  soon 
as  the  veteran  saw  his  old  commander,  he  roared  out : 
^  Long  life  to  your  honor's  excellence,"  at  the  same  time 
hurling  his  hat  to  the  floor,  and  erecting  himself  with 
military  precision.  "  Your  honor  will  not  remember  me, 
though  many  is  the  day  that  I  have  marched  under  your 
orders,  and  many's  the  hard  knocks  I've  had,  too.  I  be- 
longed to  Wayne's  brigade — Mad  Ardhom/j  the  British 
called  him,  and,  by  the  power,  he  was  always  mad 
enough  for  them.  I  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Ger- 
mantown.  Hurrah  for  America !  and  it  does  my  heart 
good  to  see  your  honor ;  and  how  is  the  dear  lady  and 
all  the  little  ones  ?"  Here  the  usually  grave  tempera- 
ment of  Washington  gave  way,  as,  with  a  smile,  he  re- 
plied, he  was  well,  as  was  Mrs.  Washington,  but  they 
were  unfortunate  in  having  no  children ;  then  pressing 
a  token  into  the  soldier's  hand,  he  ascended  the  staircase 
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to  hi»  library.  Tlie  Irishman  followed  with  hia  eyes  the 
retiring  general,  then  looked  again  and  again  upon  the 
token,  -which  he  had  received  from  his  homr'a  own  hand, 
pouched  it,  recovered  his  hat,  which  he  placed  with  mil- 
itary exactness  a  little  on  one  side,  then  took  up  his  line 
of  march,  and  as  he  passed  the  porter,  called  out, "  There 
now,  you  Hessian  fellow,  you  see  that  his  honor's  excel- 
lence /las  nd  forgotten  an  ould  soldier" 

These  anecdotes,  though  simple  in  themselves,  possess 
no  common  character.  Tliey  are  Tales  of  the  Doj/t  t^ 
Was/tiiiffion,  and  tales  of  the  heart  We  proceed  to  some- 
thing more  grave. 

The  president  was  dining,  when  an  officer  orrived  from 
the  western  army  with  despatches,  his  orders  requiring 
that  he  should  deliver  them  only  to  the  commander-in- 
chief  Tlie  president  retired,  but  soon  reappeared,  bear- 
ing in  his  hand  an  open  letter.  No  change  was  per- 
ceptible iu  his  countenance,  as  addressing  the  company 
he  observed  (hat  the  army  of  St,  Clair  had  been  surprised 
by  the  Indians,  and  was  cut  to  pieces.*    The  company 

•  For  several  years  after  ihe  pcsce  of  1TB3,  Briliih  ketnti  on  the  DMihwtiHn 
fronlier  of  ihs  United  Sutca,  mntinuod  to  tamper  with  thi  Indiini,  and  exdM  Am 
to  hoitililica  ngftinst  the  pcopla  oT  the  ddw  republic.  Tha  Indiani  ihomd  gmriif 
discontent  for  some  time,  and  Snnllj,  in  (ho  sprinj;  of  1790,  theH  dcTalopcdiflM 
open  hoslililici.  All  attompti  nl  pncilic  arrangemenls  were  fruiEleu,  and  k  utitmf 
force,  under  General  Ilarmcr,  was  sent  into  tha  Jadtan  coantrj,  Donh  of  tho  pnMM 
citj  of  Cincinnati,  to  desolnle  the  Indian  villngeB  and  crops,  in  order  to  impiwi  tbia 
with  terror.  This  accompliihed,  ho  penetrated  deeper,  and  in  two  battlea  (Octakr 
IT  and  sa,  1790),  near  the  present  TJllut^  of  Fort  Wnjne,  in  Indiana,  ha  wai  dt" 
fealed,  with  considurablo  loss.  Tho  folloiving  jrcnr,  General  Scott  led  hmH  XW' 
Inck;  Tolnnteen  op^init  the  Indians  on  (lie  Wabash ;  and  another  maiehad  lUtlv 
in  Jal;  following,  nnder  General  Wilkinson.  General  St.  Clair  wai  than  ^uiH«»f 
of  Ihe  Korthwetteni  territory,  and  in  September,  I7BI,  he  manhed  wg^laA  Ai 
Indians,  at  the  head  of  two  thouiand  men.  While  in  camp,  near  tha  b 
of  the  present  Darke  country,  in  Ohio,  on  the  rosrlhorNomnbw,  baw 
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soon  after  retired.  The  president  repaired  to  his  private 
parlor,  attended  by  Mr.  Lear,  his  principal  secretary,  and 
a  scene  ensued  of  which  our  pen  can  give  but  a  feeble 
description. 

The  chief  paced  the  room  in  hurried  strides.  In  his 
agony,  he  struck  his  clenched  hands  with  fearful  force 
against  his  forehead,  and  in  a  paroxysm  of  anguish  ex- 
claimed :  "  That  brave  army,  so  olBBcered — Butler,  Fergu- 
son, Kirkwood — such  officers  are  not  to  be  replaced  in  a 
day — that  brave  army  cut  to  pieces.  0  God !"  Then 
turning  to  the  secretary,  who  stood  amazed  at  a  spectacle 
so  unique,  as  Washington  in  all  his  terrors,  he  continued : 
^  It  was  here,  sir,  in  this  very  room,  that  I  conversed 
with  St.  Clair,  on  the  very  eve  of  his  departure  for  the 
West  I  remarked,  I  shall  not  interfere,  general,  with 
the  orders  of  General  Knox,  and  the  war  department ; 
they  are  sufficiently  comprehensive  and  judicious ;  but, 
as  an  old  soldier,  as  one  whose  early  life  was  particularly 
engaged  in  Indian  warfare,  I  feel  myself  competent  to 
counsel ;  General  St.  Clair,  in  three  words,  beware  of 
surprise ;  trust  not  the  Indian ;  leave  not  your  arms  for 
a  moment ;  and  when  you  halt  for  the  night,  be  sure  to 
fortify  your  camp — again  and  again,  general,  beware  of 
surprise.  And  yet  that  brave  army  surprised,  and  cut 
to  pieces,  with  Butler,  and  an  host  of  others  slain,  0 
God !"  Here  the  struggle  ended,  as  with  mighty  efforts 
the  hero  chained  down  the  rebellious  giant  of  passion, 
and  Washington  became  ^  himself  again."  In  a  subdued 
tone  of  voice,  he  proceeded :  "  But  he  shall  have  justice ; 
yes,  long,  faithful,  and  meritorious  services  have  their 
claims.    I  repeat — he  shall  have  justice." 

Thus  concluded  a  scene  as  remarkable  as  rare.      It 

27 
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served  to  display  this  great  man  as  nature  had  made 
him,  with  passions  fierce  and  impetuous,  which,  like  the 
tornado  of  the  tropica,  -would  burst  for  a  while  in  awful 
grandeur,  and  tlicn  show,  in  higher  relief  a  serene  and 
brilliant  sky  * 

*  Tho  TeDBTBblG  Bidurd  Ituih,  who  died  at  liit  bcautirul  «■!  of  Sjienham,  near 
PhiUdelphia,  white  thess  pigcs  nrcra  in  preparation,  has  giren  in  a  thin  tdIbihc,  ea- 
tilled  Wathlngloa  la  Domertic  Life,  the  fol1owin)r  account  of  this  matter,  which  cop- 
rtspoDils  with  (hat  of  Mr.  Cuilia,  written  t)iirty  years  before.  Mr.  Custii  donbtteai 
also  rccMvcd  hi*  information  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Lear ; — 

"An  anecdote  1  dvrivcd  from  Colonel  Lear,"  saft  Mr.  Rash,  "shortly  bcfon 
his  dcatli  in  IS16,  may  here  lie  related,  allowing  llie  lielght  to  which  Washingtoft*! 
passion  wouM  tine,  yet  be  cunlrollvd.  It  brlongii  to  his  domestic  life,  with  irtiich  I 
am  dealing,  having  occurred  unilcr  his  oivn  roof,  white  it  marks  pablic  feeling  the 
most  intense,  and  points  to  llie  moral  of  his  life.  I  f^we  it  in  Colonel  Lear*!  woidt, 
ai  near  as  I  can,  having  made  a  note  of  them  at  the  time. 

"Toward  the  close  of  a  winter's  day  in  1791,  an  officer  in  nnifonn  was  mbd  to 
dismount  in  front  of  the  president's  house,  in  Philadelphia,  and  giving  the  bridle  to 
his  serront,  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  mansion.  Learning  from  the  porter  that  lb* 
president  was  nt  dinner,  he  said  he  was  on  public  business  and  had  deipatclui  fbr 
the  president.  A  servant  was  sent  into  the  dining-room  to  give  the  infonnktioD  to 
Mr.  Lear,  who  Icl^  the  table  and  went  into  the  hall,  where  the  officer  repeated  what 
he  had  said.  Mr.  Lear  replied  that,  at  the  president's  lecretary,  he  wonU  Mfce 
charge  of  the  dcs patches  and  deliver  them  at  the  proper  time.  The  officer  made 
answer,  that  ho  had  just  arrived  from  the  weitem  arm/,  and  hit  orden  wcitt  to  Sa- 
liver  them  with  all  promptitude,  and  to  the  president  in  person ;  fant  that  ha  wobM 
wiut  his  directions.  Mr.  Lear  rclamcd,  and  in  a  whisper  imparted  to  tha  pmidaal 
what  had  passed.  General  Washington  rose  from  the  table,  and  went  to  the  OBtm. 
IIo  w««  bock  in  a  short  lime,  made  a  word  of  apology  for  hii  abience,  but  no  lib- 
sion  to  the  cause  of  it.  Ho  had  company  that  da;.  ETerythiDg  went  on  u  and. 
Dinner  over,  the  gentlemen  passed  to  the  dmwing-room  of  Hn.  WoahiiiKton,  wUd 
was  open  in  the  evening.  The  general  spoke  conrteoiulj  to  every  ladj  in  ihsroo^ 
OS  was  iiis  custom.  Hii  hours  wer«  early,  and  by  ten  o'clock  *U  the  eonpeajhld 
gone.    Mrs.  Woihinglon  and  Mr.  Lear  remained.    Soon  Hre.  Wethington  left  At 

"  The  general  now  walked  backward  and  forward  fbr  aome  minetee  w^lboat  ^M^ 
ing.  Then  he  sat  down  on  a  lofa  by  the  lire,  telling  Ur.  Leer  to  dtdvwa,  Ik 
this  moment  there  had  been  no  change  in  his  manner  since  hii  IntemptioB  et  Al 
tsJ>le.  Mr.  Lear  now  percdvcd  emotion.  This  rising  in  him,  ho  brake  OMtnilMh' 
ly,  "It's  nil  over — St.  Clair's  defeated — toatod;  the  oOeei*  neeilf  aQkBli^Aa, 
men  by  wholeiale ;  the  root  complete — too  shocking  to  think  of— end  e  mpiln  k 
the  bargain  I"  -  - 
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The  first  interview  of  the  president  with  St  Clair,  after 
the  fatal  fourth  of  November,  was  nobly  impressive. 
The  unfortmiate  general,  worn  down  by  age,  disease, 
and  the  hardships  of  a  frontier  campaign,  assailed  by  the 
press,  and  with  the  current  of  popular  opinion  setting 
hard  against  him,  repaired  to  his  chief,  as  to  a  shelter 
from  the  fury  of  so  many  elements.  Washington  ex- 
tended his  hand  to  one  who  appeared  in  no  new  charac- 
ter; for,  during  the  whole  of  a  long  life,  misfortune 
seemed  ^  to  have  marked  him  for  her  own."     Poor  old 

"  He  attered  all  this  with  great  vehemence.  Then  he  paased,  got  up  from  the 
sofa  and  walked  about  the  room  several  times,  agitated,  bat  saying  nothing.  Near 
the  door  he  stopped  short  and  stood  still  a  few  seconds,  when  his  wrath  became  tei^ 
rible. 

"  '  Yes/  "  ho  burst  forth,  "  '  here,  on  this  very  spot,  I  took  leave  of  him ;  I 
wished  him  success  and  honor ;  yoa  have  your  instructions,  I  said,  from  the  secre- 
taiy  of  war ;  I  had  a  strict  eye  to  them,  and  will  add  but  one  word — ^beware  of  a 
surprise.  I  repeat  it,  beware  of  a  surprise— you  know  how  the  Indians  fight  us. 
He  went  off  with  that  as  my  last  solemn  warning  thrown  into  his  ears.  And  yet,  to 
suffer  that  army  to  be  cut  to  pieces,  hacked  by  a  surprise — the  very  thing  I  guarded 
him  against !  0  God,  0  God,  he  's  worse  than  a  murderer  I  How  can  he  answer 
it  to  his  country  ? — the  blood  of  the  slain  is  upon  him — the  curse  of  widows  and 
orphans — ^the  curse  of  Heaven  V 

"  This  torrent  came  out  in  tone  appalling.  His  very  frame  shook.  It  was  awful, 
•aid  Mr.  Lear.  More  than  once  he  threw  his  hands  up  as  he  hurled  imprecations 
upon  St.  Clair.    Mr.  Lear  remained  speechless ;  awed  into  breathless  silence. 

*'  The  roused  chief  sat  down  on  the  sofa  once  more.  He  seemed  conscious  of  his 
passion,  and  uncomfortable.  He  was  silent.  His  wrath  began  to  subside ;  he  at 
length  said,  in  an  altered  voice,  '  This  must  not  go  beyond  this  room.'  Another 
pause  followed — a  longer  one — when  ho  said,  in  a  tone  quite  low,  '  General  St. 
Clair  shall  have  justice.  I  looked  hastily  through  the  despatches,  saw  the  whole 
disaster,  but  not  all  the  particulars ;  I  will  hear  him  without  prejudice ;  he  shall 
have  full  justice.' 

"  He  was  now,  said  Mr.  Lear,  perfectly  calm.  Half  an  hour  had  gone  by.  The 
storm  was  over;  and  no  sign  of  it  was  afterwards  seen  in  his  conduct,  or  heard  in 
bis  conversation.  The  result  is  known.  The  whole  case  was  investigated  by  Con- 
gress. St.  Clair  was  exculpated  and  regained  the  confidence  Washington  had  in 
him  when  appointing  him  to  that  command.  He  had  put  himself  into  the  thickest 
of  the  fight  and  escaped  unhurt,  though  so  ill  as  to  be  carried  on  a  litter,  and  unable 
to  mount  his  horse  without  help." 
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St.  Clair  liobhlcd  up  to  his  chief,  seized  the  offered  hand 
in  both  of  Itis,  and  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  an  audible 
manner.'^  lie  was  subsequently  tried  by  a  commission 
of  goverameiit,  and  proved  to  have  been  w^oriutuUe. 

We  have  mentioned  Sam.  Frauncoa,  the  president's 
steward.  lie  was  a  rare  whig  in  the  Revolutionary  day, 
and  attached  no  little  importance  to  his  person  and  char- 
acter, from  the  circmnstance  that  the  memorable  parting 
of  the  commander-in-chief  wiUi  his  old  and  long  endeared 
conipanions-in-arms  had  taken  place  at  his  tavern  in 
New  York.-}- 

The  steward  was  a  man  of  talent  and  considerable 
taste  in  the  line  of  his  profession,  but  was  at  the  same 
time  anihitiouH,  fond  of  display,  and  regardless  of  expense^ 
Thi.4  produced  continued  difficulties  between  the  pres- 
ident and  certainly  one  of  the  most  devotedly  attached 
to  him  of  all  his  household. 

Tlie  expcn.scs  of  the  presidential  mansion  were  settled 
weekly ;  and,  upon  the  bills  being  presented,  the  presi- 

*  Mr.  Cumlii  infunnGd  me  that  he  happened  to  bo  pitMDt  at  Ihfl  baginiiiBj;  of  ihu 
iatcrriew.  Ue  vtm  llicn  between  the  tenth  Mid  clersnlh  je«r  of  hi*  •£«,  ind  it  inadt 
an  iinprcBsion  on  hia  mind. 

t  When  the  British  hod  eT&coatcd  New  York,  in  Iforembcr,  1783,  uid  tlM  Am«>- 
ican  ann/  iru  diibknded,  Wwhington  prepared  to  proceed  to  AnnapoU*  to  rMjf* 
hia  commifBLon.  On  Tliursday,  tho  Tuurih  of  Derambtr,  the  principal  offlcm  ta 
the  orniT  yet  remaining  in  the  service,  tuscmblcd  at  Fraonce*',  to  tske  a  flna]  bait 
or  their  belorcd  chief.  The  scene  ii  described  ai  one  of  gnat  tendaniNa.  Waib- 
ington  entered  the  room  where  thoj  were  all  waiting,  and  talcing  a  f^f  ofwina  !■ 
his  hanil,  ha  snid,  "Willi  a  lie  art  full  of  love  and  gratilndc,  I  now  take  leaTi  of  *aa. 
I  most  dcToutlj  wish  that  joar  latter  dap  may  be  at  proiperoM  aad  bsppj  m  yov 
former  ones  hare  been  glorioni  and  honorable."  Haring  dnnk,  he  coBtlnvMl,  "  I 
MD  not  come  to  each  of  yon  to  take  mf  leave,  but  shell  be  obUged  lo  jm  if  Md 
will  come  and  take  mo  bj  the  hand."  Enox,  who  *tood  neucit  to  him,  tvnil  Ml 
grasped  his  hand,  and,  while  the  tears  flowed  down  the  eheeke  vT  cuh,  A>  (■■- 
tiimd«r'ii|.chief  killed  him.  This  he  did  to  each  of  hit  offle«n,wfail«tMnHiMti 
■tifled  a 
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dent  would  rate  his  steward  soundly  upon  his  expensive- 
ness,  saying  that,  while  he  wished  to  live  conformably 
to  his  high  station,  liberally,  nay  handsomely,  he  abhoiv 
red  waste  and  extravagance,  and  insisted  that  his  house- 
hold should  be  conducted  with  due  regard  to  economy 
and  usefulness. 

Fraunces  would  promise  amendment,  and  the  next 
week  the  same  scene  would  be  re-enacted  in  all  its  parts, 
the  steward  retiring  in  tears,  and  exclaiming,  ^  Well,  he 
may  discharge  me ;  he  may  kill  me  if  he  will ;  but  while 
he  is  president  of  the  United  States,  and  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  his  steward,  his  establishment  shall  be  sup- 
plied with  the  very  best  of  everything  that  the  whole 
country  can  afford." 

Washington  was  remarkably  fond  of  fish.  It  was  the 
habit  for  New  England  ladies  frequently  to  prepare  the 
codfish  in  a  very  nice  manner,  and  send  it  enveloped  in 
cloths,  so  as  to  arrive  quite  warm  for  the  president's 
Saturday  dinner,  he  always  eating  codfish  on  that  day  in 
compliment  to  his  New  England  recollections. 

It  happened  that  a  single  shad  was  caught  in  the  Dela- 
ware in  February,  and  brought  to  the  Philadelphia  mar- 
ket for  sale.  Fraunces  pounced  upon  it  with  the  speed 
of  an  osprey,  regardless  of  price,  but  charmed  that  he 
had  secured  a  delicacy  that,  above  all  others,  he  knew 
would  be  agreeable  to  the  plate  of  his  chief 

When  the  fish  was  served,  Washington  suspected  a 
departure  from  his  orders  touching  the  provision  to  be 
made  for  his  table,  and  said  to  Fraunces,  who  stood  at 
his  post  at  the  sideboard,  ^  What  fish  is  this  V — ^  A  shad, 
a  very  fine  shad,"  was  the  reply ;  "  I  knew  your  excel- 
lency was  particularly  fond  of  this  kind  of  fish,  and  was 
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BO  fortunate  as  to  prociare  this  one  in  market — a  soUtary 
one,  and  tiic  fii-st  of  tlie  season." — ^"  The  price,  sir ;  the 
price !"  continued  "Washington,  in  a  stem  commanding 
tone ;  ^  the  price,  sir  ?" — "  Three — three — three  dollars," 
stammered  out  the  conscience-stricken  steTPard.  "  Take 
it  away,"  thundered  the  chief;  "take  it  away,  sir;  it 
shall  never  be  siiid  that  my  tabic  sets  such  an  example 
of  luxury  and  extravagance."  Poor  Fraunces  tremblingly 
obeyed,  and  the  first  shad  of  the  season  was  removed 
untouched,  to  be  speedily  discussed  by  the  gounnands 
of  the  servants'  hall. 

The  chief  cook  would  have  been  termed  in  modem 
parlance,  a  celebrated  artide.  He  was  named  Hercules, 
and  familiarly  termed  Uncle  Harkless.  Trained  in  the 
mysteries  of  his  part  from  early  youth,  and  in  the  palmy 
days  of  Virginia,  when  her  thousand  chimneys  smoked 
to  indicate  the  generous  hospitajity  tliat  reigned  throngb- 
ont  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  her  mde  domain^ 
Uncle  Harkless  was,  at  the  period  of  the  first  presidency, 
as  highly  accomplished  a  proficient  in  the  culinary  art  as 
could  be  found  in  the  United  States.  He  was  a  dark- 
brown  man,  little,  if  any,  above  the  usual  size,  yet  pofr 
sessed  of  such  great  muscular  power  as  to  entitle  him  to 
be  compared  with  his  namesake  of  fabulous  history. 

The  chief  cook  gloried  in  the  cleanliness  and  nicety  of 
his  kitchen.  Under  his  iron  discipline,  wo  to  his  under* 
lings  if  speck  or  spot  could  be  discovered  on  the  tables 
or  dressers,  or  if  the  utensils  did  not  shine  like  poUahed 
silver.  With  the  luckless  wights  who  had  o^ndedin 
these  particulars  there  was  no  arrest  of  pmiishmen^  for 
judgment  and  execution  went  hand  in  hand. 

The  steward,  and  indeed  the  whole  household,  treited 
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the  chief  cook  with  much  respect,  as  well  for  his  yalua- 
ble  services  as  for  his  general  good  character  and  plead- 
ing manners. 

It  was  while  preparing  the  Thursday  or  Congress  din- 
ner that  Uncle  Harkless  shone  in  all  his  splendor.  Dur- 
ing his  labors  upon  this  banquet  he  required  some  hali^ 
dozen  aprons,  and  napkins  out  of  number.  It  was  sur- 
prising the  order  and  discipline  that  was  observed  in  so 
bustling  a  scene.  His  underlings  flew  in  all  directions 
to  execute  his  orders,  while  he,  the  great  master-spirit, 
seemed  to  possess  the  power  of  ubiquity,  and  to  be  every- 
where at  the  same  moment. 

When  the  steward  in  snow-white  apron,  silk  shorts  and 
stockings,  and  hair  in  full  powder,  placed  the  first  dish 
on  the  table,  the  clock  being  on  the  stroke  of  four,  ^  the 
labors  of  Hercules"  ceased. 

While  the  masters  of  the  republic  were  engaged  in  dis- 
cussing the  savory  viands  of  the  Congress  dinner,  the 
chief  cook  retired  to  make  his  toilet  for  an  evening 
promenade.  His  perquisites  from  the  slops  of  the  kitchen 
were  from  one  to  two  hundred  dollars  a  year.  Though 
homely  in  person,  he  lavished  the  most  of  these  large 
avails  upon  dress.  In  making  his  toilet  his  linen  was  of 
unexceptionable  whiteness  and  quality,  then  black  silk 
shorts,  ditto  waistcoat,  ditto  stockings,  shoes  highly  pol- 
ished, with  large  buckles  covering  a  considerable  part  of 
the  foot^  blue  cloth  coat  with  velvet  collar  and  bright 
metal  buttons,  a  long  watch-chain  dangling  from  his  fob, 
a  cocked-hat,  and  gold-headed  cane  completed  the  grand 
costume  of  the  celebrated  dandy  (for  there  were  dandies 
in  those  days)  of  the  president's  kitchen. 

Thus  arrayed,  the  chief  cook  invariably  passed  out  at 
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the  front  door,  the  porter  making  a  low  bow,  which  waa 
promptly  returned.  Joining  his  brother-loungers  of  the 
pave,  he  proceeded  np  Market  street,  attracting  coiuider- 
able  attention,  that  street  being,  in  the  old  times,  the 
refiort  whore  fnsliionnblcs  *  did  most  congregate."  Many 
were  not  a  little  surprised  on  beholding  so  extraordinaiy 
a  pei-sonago,  while  others  who  knew  him  would  make  a 
formal  and  respectful  bow.  that  they  might  receive  in 
return  the  salute  of  one  of  the  most  polished  gentlemen 
and  the  veriest  dandy  of  nearly  sixty  years  ago. 

The  coachman,  John  Fagan,  by  birth  a  Hessian,  was 
tall  and  burly  in  person,  and  an  accomplished  coachman 
in  every  respect.  Ho  understood  the  mechaniem  of  a 
carriage,  and  could  take  to  pieces  and  put  together  again 
all  the  parts,  should  he  meet  with  any  accident  on  his 
road.  He  drove  for  the  president  throughout  his  whole 
tour  of  the  then  southern  states,  from  Mount  Vernon  to 
Savannah,  and  by  Augusta  and  the  interior  of  South  and 
North  Carolina,  in  the  white  chariot  built  by  Clarke,  of 
Philadelphia,  without  the  slightest  accident  or  misfortone 
happening  in  so  long  a  journey.* 

On  the  president's  return  Clarke  ,was  in  attendance  to 
learn  the  success  of  what  lie  deemed  his  master-piece  of 
coach-making.  No  sooner  had  tlie  horses  stopped  at  the 
door  of  the  presidential  mansion  than  the  anxious  coach- 
maker  was  under  the  body  of  the  white  chariot^  ezanun- 
ing  everything  with  a  carcfid  and  critical  eye,  till  Fagan 
shouted  from  the  box,  "  All  right,  Mr.  Clarke ;  all  li|^ 

*  Washington  viaiied  ih«  walhern  ttAtei  in  ths  ipring  of  IT9I.  Ha  Mt  wtftoM 
Mount  Vernon  earl;  in  April,  end  was  abacDi  thrM  montfai,  during  whidi  ddN  bl 
performed  a  joum«v  of  about  nineteen  hnndred  milei,  with  tha  laine  ipaa  of  haiK 
He  followed  the  seaboard  ai  ncarij  u  pauibia  to  SkTaonati,  riiitad 
and  relumed  bj  way  of  the  interior  of  the  Carolinu  and  TligUa. 
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flir ;  not  a  bolt  or  screw  started  in  a  long  journey  and 
over  the  devil's  own  roads."  The  delighted  mechanic 
now  found  his  hand  grasped  in  that  of  the  president,  who 
complimented  him  upon  his  workmanship,  assuring  him 
that  it  been  suflSciently  tested  in  a  great  variety  of  very 
bad  roads.  Clarke,  the  happiest  of  men,  repaired  to  his 
shop,  in  Sixth  street,  where  he  informed  his  people  of  the 
success  of  the  white  chariot,  the  account  of  which  he  had 
received  from  the  president's  own  lips,  when  the  day 
ended  in  a  jollification  at  the  coachmaker's. 

John  Kruse  succeeded  Fagan.  He  was  a  steady,  es- 
timable man,  and  having  been  bred  in  the  Austrian 
cavalry,  was  perfectly  conversant  with  horses.  He  was 
an  excessive  smoker,  his  meerschaum  never  being  out  of 
his  mouth,  except  at  meals  or  on  the  coach-box. 

The  stables  consisted  of  ten  coach  and  saddle  horses, 
and  the  two  white  chargers,  a  coachman  and  two  grooms. 
Of  the  chargers  the  one  usually  rode  by  the  chief  was 
named  Prescott  He  was  a  fine  parade  horse,  purely  white, 
and  sixteen  hands  high.  He  was  indifferent  to  the  fire 
of  artillery,  the  waving  of  banners,  and  the  clang  of  mar- 
tial instruments,  but  had  a  very  bad  habit  of  dancing 
about  on  the  approach  of  a  carriage,  a  habit  very  annoy- 
ing to  his  rider,  who  although  a  master  in  horsemanship, 
preferred  to  ride  as  quietly  as  possible,  especially  when, 
during  his  Saturday's  ride,  he  would  meet  with  carriages 
containing  ladies,  it  being  customary  with  them  to  order 
their  coachman  to  stop  and  let  down  their  glasses,  that 
the  president  might  approach  to  pay  his  compliments. 

The  other  charger  was  named  Jackson,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  his  having  run  away  with  Major  Jackson,  aid-de- 
camp to  the  president,  when  coming  into  Princeton,  en 
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tvuie  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  in  1790,  to  the  sad 
discom6turc  of  the  ninjor,  and  tlie  no  little  amusement 
of  the  chief  and  the  brilliant  cortege  of  gallant  cavalieis 
with  which  he  was  attended.  Jackson  waa  a  superb  an- 
imal, purely  white,  with  flowing  main  and  tail.  He  was 
of  a  fierce  and  fiery  temperament,  and,  when  moimted, 
moved  with  mouth  open,  champing  the  bit,  his  nostrils 
distended,  and  his  Arab  eye  flashing  fire.  Washington, 
disliking  a  fretful  liorae,  rarely  rode  this  fine  hut  impet- 
uous animal,  while  Kruse,  whoso  duty  it  was  to  accom- 
pany the  president  when  on  liorseback,  had  had  diverse 
combiits  with  the  fiery  charger,  in  several  of  which,  it 
was  .said  the  old  Austrian  dragoon  come  off  rather  second 
best  When  putting  on  the  housings  and  caparison  for  Ha 
chief  to  ride  Jackson,  Kruse  would  say,  "  Ah,  ha,  my  fine 
fellow,  you'll  have  your  match  to-day,  and  I  know  yonll 
take  care  to  behave  yourself."  In  fact,  the  noble  hotse 
had  felt  the  power  of  Washington's  stalwart  arm,  a  power 
that  could  throw  a  horse  upon  his  haunches  in  a  sin^ 
moment,  and  the  sagacious  animal  quailed  before  a  force 
not  easily  resisted  nor  soon  forgotten. 

Among  the  coach-horses  were  a  p(ur  of  beautiful  blood 
bays,  bred  at  Mount  Yemon  from  the  celebrated  Btallion 
MaffiioHa.  These  tliorough-hreds  were  the  peta  of  the 
stables,  and  always  drew  the  coach  when  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton paid  her  visits  in  Philadelphia.  One  day,  but  for  the 
courage  and  presence  of  mind  of  a  servant^  a  serioiH 
catastrophe  would  have  occurred.  Mrs.  Washington  ud 
her  grand-daughter*  were  just  seated  in  tiie  coach,  and 
James  Hurley  (a  native  of  Ireland)  was  putting  up  Um 
step,  when,  tlie  day  being  warm,  and  the  flies  trouUe- 

*  Eleanor  FaAe  Cnitii. 
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some,  one  of  the  horses  rubbed  off  his  bridle.  The  coach- 
man,  of  course,  sat  powerless  on  his  box.  The  afi&ighted 
animal  at  first  stared  wildly  about  him,  and  was  in  the 
act  of  springing  forward,  when  Hurley,  perceiving  the 
iimnment  danger,  with  a  presence  of  mmd  equalled  by 
his  courage,  grappled  the  animal  around  the  neck,  and 
amid  his  furious  and  maddening  plunges  clung  to  him, 
and  so  encumbered  him  with  the  weight  of  a  heavy  man 
that  the  passengers  in  the  street  were  enabled  to  come  to 
the  rescue,  when  the  bridle  was  replaced,  and  the  car- 
riage drove  off 

The  president  was  much  gratified  when  inspecting  his 
stables  at  Philadelphia.  They  were  large  and  roomy, 
and  everything  m  and  about  them  in  the  most  perfect 
order;  the  grooming  of  the  horses  superb,  such  as  the 
modems  can  have  no  idea  of* 

Washington,  as  we  have  elsewhere  observed,  was  the 
most  punctual  of  men.  To  this  admirable  quality,  and 
the  one  equally  admirable  of  rising  at  four  o'clock  and 
retiring  to  rest  at  nine  at  all  seasons,  this  great  man 
owed  his  being  able  to  accomplish  mighty  labors  during 
a  long  and  illustrious  life.  He  was  punctual  in  every- 
thing, and  made  every  one  punctual  about  him. 

During  his  memorable  journey  through  the  southern 
portion  of  the  union,  he  had,  before  setting  oflj  arranged 
all  the  stages  for  the  whole  route ;  the  ferries,  the  inns, 
the  hour  of  arriving  at  and  departing  from  each,  were  all 
duly  calculated,  and  punctually  did  the  white  chariot 
arrive  at  all  its  appointments,  except  when  prevented  by 
high  waters  or  excessively  bad  roads.f 

*  Sec  note  on  page  397. 

t  Thinking  that  the  public  service  might  require  communications  to  be  made  to 
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His  punctuality  on  that  long  journey  astonished  eveiy 
one.  Tlie  trumpet  call  of  the  cavalry  had  scarcely  ceased 
its  echoes  when  a  vidette  would  be  seen  coming  in  at 
full  speed,  and  the  cry  resound  far  and  wide,  *  He  'a  com- 
ing!" Scarcely  would  the  artillery-men  unlimber  the 
cannon,  when  the  order  would  be  given,  "  Light  your 
matches,  the  white  chariot  is  in  full  view !" 

Revolutionary  veterans,  hurried  from  all  directaons 
once  more  to  greet  their  beloved  chief  They  called  it 
marching  to  headquarters ;  and  as  the  dear  glorious  old 
fellows  woidd  overtake  their  neighbors  and  friends,  they 
woidd  say, "  Push  on,  my  boys,  if  you  wish  to  see  him; 
for  we,  who  ought  to  know,  can  assure  you  that  he  is 
never  behind  time,  but  always  punctual  to  the  moment" 

It  was  thus  that  Washington  performed  his  memorable 
tour  of  the  United  States — everywhere  received  with 
heartfelt  homage  tliat  the  love,  veneration,  and  gratitade 
of  a  whole  people  could  bestow ;  and  there  is  no  doabt 
yet  living  a  gray  head  who  can  tell  of  the  time  when  he 
gallantly  rode  to  some  village  or  inn  on  the  long-remem- 
bered route  to  hail  the  arrival  of  the  white  chariot^  and 
join  in  the  joyous  welcome  to  the  Father  of  his  Countiy. 

And  equally  punctual  in  his  engagements  was  this  re- 
markable man  nearer  home.  To  the  review,  the  theatre, 
or  the  ball-room  he  repaired  precisely  at  the  appointed 

bim  during  his  absence,  Woihinglon  wrote  s  letter  to  die  bead  of  each  d 
in  whkli  ho  dcsfjpiiilej  the  places  that  he  should  be  u  on  ccrtaia  dkys. 
be,"  he  said,  "on  the  eighth  of  April  at  Frcderickibaig;  Ibeelercntfa,  MS; 
the  fourtcenib,  at  Pelcnburgh;  the  lixlcenth,  it  Halilkz;  the  ai^tSMilb,  at  IW 
borough;  the  twctiticth,  at  Newtown;  the  (ivenly-roDrlh,  at  Wilmington;  Ai 
twenty-ninth,  at  Georgetown,  Booth  Cnrolinn ;  on  tlie  lecond  of  Bfay,  at  ChutHtM^ 
baiting  there  Rrc  dajs  ;  on  the  cloventh,  at  Sarannnh,  halting  thu«  two  dajl.  ThOMI 
leaving  the  line  ot  march,  I  Ehall  proceed  to  Augatta;  and,  acandiog  la  ihi  Uhr- 
mation  which  I  may  receive  there,  mj  return  b;  an  Dpp«r  rood  will  h»  ngllMil.'' 
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time.  The  manager  of  the  theatre,  waiting  on  the  pres- 
ident to  request  him  to  command  a  play,  was  ajsked,  ^  At 
what  time,  Mr.  Wignell,  does  your  curtain  rise  V  The 
manager  replied,  ^  Seven  o'clock  is  the  hour,  but  of  course 
the  curtain  will  not  rise  till  your  excellency's  arrivaL** 
The  president  observed,  "  I  will  be  punctual,  sir,  to  the 
time ;  nobody  waits  a  single  moment  for  me."  And,  sure 
enough,  precisely  at  seven,  the  noble  form  of  Washing- 
ton was  seen  to  enter,  the  stage,  box,  amid  the  acclamar 
tions  of  the  audience  and  the  music  of  the  President's 
March. 

In  the  domestic  arrangement  of  the  presidential  man- 
sion, the  private  dinner  was  served  at  three  o'clock,  the 
public  one  at  four.  The  drawing-room  commenced  at 
seven,  and  ended  at  a  little  past  ten.  The  levee  began 
at  three  and  ended  at  four.  On  the  public  occasions  the 
company  came  within  a  very  short  time  of  each  other,  and 
departed  in  the  same  manner.  "  The  president  is  punc- 
tual," said  everybody,  and  everybody  became  punctual. 

On  the  great  national  days  of  the  fourth  of  July  and 
twenty-second  of  February,  the  salute  from  the  then 
head  of  Market  street  (Eghth  street)  announced  the  open- 
ing of  the  levee.  Then  was  seen  the  venerable  corps  of 
the  Cincinnati  marching  to  pay  their  respecis  to  their 
president-general,  who  received  them  at  headquarters, 
and  in  the  uniform  of  the  commander-in-chief  This 
veteran  band  of  the  Eevolution  had  learned  punctuality 
from  their  general  in  the  "  times  that  tried  men's  souls ;" 
for  no  sooner  had  the  thunder-peals  of  Colonel  Proctor's 
twelve-pounders  caused  the  windows  to  rattle  in  Market 
street  than  this  venerable  body  of  the  Cincinnati  were 
in  full  march  for  the  headquarters.    And  as  soon  as  the 
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first  gun  would  be  heard,  a  venerable  citizen  was  seen  to 
leave  his  office,  and  moving  at  a  more  than  usual  pace, 
ascend  the  steps  of  the  presidential  mansion.  He  gave 
in  no  name — he  required  no  ceremony  of  introduction  — 
but,  making  his  way  to  the  family  parlor,  opened  th« 
general  gratulation  by  the  first  welcome  of  Robert  Morris. 
A  fine  volunteer  corps,  called  tlie  light-infantry,  from 
the  famed  light-infantry  of  the  Revolutionary  army,  com- 
manded by  Lafiiyette,  mounted  a  guard  of  honor  at 
headquarters  during  the  levee  on  the  national  days. 
When  it  was  about  to  close,  the  soldiers,  headed  by  their 
sergeants,  marched  with  trailed  arms  and  noiseless  step 
through  the  hall  to  a  spot  where  huge  bowls  of  pimch 
had  been  prepared  for  their  refresliment,  when,  after 
quaffing  a  deep  carouse,  with  three  hearty  cheers  to  the 
health  of  the  president,  they  countermarched  to  the 
street,  the  bands  struck  up  the  favorite  tur,  "  forward " 
was  the  woi-d,  and  the  levee  was  ended.* 

•  In  the  year  1790,  nrrardine:  lo  the  following  sketch,  taken  from  tn  old  mi» 
iicr  of  the  London  A'lir  Afoiillilg  Magannr,  an  appreciating  En^Iiih  gentleroan  Tultod 
llic  prcsiJcnt.  Tbc  ikclch  hna  been  tltributcd  to  Che  pen  of  Hoilitt ;  "  I  tenemlei 
my  fulhcr  tcllin);  mc  he  wm  introduced  to  Wuhington,  in  1790,  by  ui  Anwricwi 
frienil,  A  scnant,  well-looking  and  welt-drcB9cd,  received  the  TiailaDd  at  the  door, 
and  by  him  they  were  delivered  over  to  an  ofBccr  of  the  United  Statu'  cctrice,  who 
uEhered  Ihcm  into  the  drawing-room,  in  which  Mra.  Waihington  and  aevcnl  ladiM 
ucrc  scntcd.  There  woi  nothing  ramnrltable  io  the  penon  of  the  ladj  of  tho  pnt- 
ident;  she  was  matronly  and  kind.ivith  perfect  good-hreeding ;  the  M  onca  ontMcd 
into  ensj  conTeraation,  aslicd  how  long  ho  bad  been  in  America,  bow  bo  liked  ihs 
oonntry,  and  inch  other  familiar,  but  gencm]  qncitioni.  In  a  few  niinatei  tht  bs»- 
CRil  was  in  the  room  ;  it  was  not  necessary  to  announce  hii  name,  for  hi*  pocnlkr 
appearance,  lii^  firm  forehead,  Roman  nose,  and  a  projection  of  the  hmr  Jaw,  \k 
height  and  figure,  coald  not  be  mistaken  by  aoj  one  who  had  inii  m  tUl^ength  jkt- 
ture  of  him,  nnd  yet  no  pictare  aeenrately  resembled  him  in  the  miirate  tniu  of  hfa 
person.  His  features,  Itowever,  were  so  mariied  bj  pnimiaenl  rtunrtrrliHri.  riieh 
nppcar  in  nil  likeneisei  of  him  that  a  stmngor  eonld  not  be  miit^ni  in  tht  nn  i  ht 
was  remnriutbly  dignified  in  bit  manners,  and  had  an  air  of  bentgnt^onrbbktBni 
which  hi*  viticant  did  not  cxpcel,  being  mthcr  prepared  for  st 
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"  Old  times  are  changed^  old  manners  gone.**    True, 
we  have  become  a  mighty  empu^  in  extent^  wealth,  and 

'*  After  an  introdaction  by  Mrs.  Washington,  without  more  form  than  common 
good  manners  prescribes,  '  he  requested  me/  said^  my  father,  *  to  bo  seated ;  and, 
taking  a  chair  himself,  entered  at  once  into  conversation.  His  manner  was  full  of 
afTabilitj.  He  asked  how  I  liked  the  country,  the  city  of  New  York :  talked  of  the 
infant  institutions  of  America,  and  the  advantages  she  offered,  by  her  intercourse, 
for  benefitting  other  nations.  He  was  grave  in  manner,  but  perfectly  easy.  His 
dress  was  of  purple  satin.  There  was  a  commanding  air  in  his  appearance  which 
excited  respect,  and  forbade  too  great  a  freedom  towards  him,  independently  of  that 
species  of  awe  which  is  always  felt  in  the  moral  influence  of  a  great  character.  In 
every  movement,  too,  there  was  a  polite  gracefulness  equal  to  any  met  with  in  the 
most  polished  individuals  in  Europe,  and  his  smile  was  extraordinarily  attractive. 
It  was  observed  to  me  that  there  was  an  expression  in  Washington's  face  that  no 
painter  had  succeeded  in  taking.  It  struck  me  no  man  could  be  better  formed  for 
command.  A  stature  of  six  feet,  a  robust,  but  well-proportioned  frame,  calculated 
to  sustain  fatigue,  without  that  heaviness  which  generally  attends  great  muscular 
strength,  and  abates  active  exertion,  displayed  bodily  power  of  no  mean  standard. 
A  light  eye  and  full — the  very  eye  of  genius  and  reflection,  rather  than  of  blind  pas- 
sionate impulse.  His  nose  appeared  thick,  and  though  it  befitted  his  other  features, 
was  too  coarsely  and  strongly  formed  to  be  the  handsomest  of  its  class.  His  mouth 
was  like  no  other  that  I  ever  saw ;  the  lips  firm,  and  the  under-jaw  seeming  to  grasp 
the  upper  with  force,  as  if  its  muscles  were  in  full  action  when  ho  sat  still.  Neither 
with  the  general  nor  with  Mrs.  Washington  was  there  the  slightest  restraint  of  cere- 
mony. There  was  less  of  it  than  I  ever  recollect  to  have  met  with,  where  perfect 
good-breeding  and  manners  were  at  the  same  time  observed.  To  many  remarks 
Washington  assented  with  a  smile  or  inclination  of  the  head,  as  if  he  were  by  nature 
sparing  in  his  conversation,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  this  was  the  case.  An  allu- 
sion was  made  to  a  s^ous  fit  of  illness  he  had  recently  suffered ;  but  he  took  no 
notice  of  it.  I  could  not  help  remarking,  that  America  must  have  looked  with 
anxiety  to  the  termination  of  his  indisposition.  He  made  no  reply  to  my  compli- 
ment but  by  an  inclination  of  the  head.  His  bow  at  my  taking  leave  I  shall  never 
forget.  It  was  the  last  movement  which  I  saw  that  illustrious  character  make,  as 
my  eyes  took  their  leave  of  him  for  ever,  and  it  hangs  a  perfect  picture  upon  my 
recollection.  The  house  of  Washington  was  in  the  Broadway,  and  the  street  front 
was  handsome.  The  drawing-room  in  which  I  sat  was  lofty  and  spacious ;  but  the 
furniture  was  not  beyond  that  found  in  dwellings  of  opulent  Americans  in  general, 
and  might  be  called  plain  for  its  situation.  The  upper  end  of  the  room  had  glass 
doors,  which  opened  upon  a  balcony,  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  Hudson 
river,  interspersed  with  islands,  and  the  Jersey  shore  on  the  opposite  side.  A  grand- 
son and  daughter  resided  constantly  in  the  house  with  the  general,  and  a  nephew  of 
the  general's,  married  to  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Washington,  resided  at  Mount  Vernon,  the 
general'!  family-seat  in  Virginia ;  his  residence,  as  president,  keeping  him  at  the 
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population ;  but  where,  Americans,  is  the  epirit  of  '76, 
the  glorious  nnd  immortal  spirit  that  dignified  and  ad- 
oniod  the  early  days  of  the  republic  and  the  age  of 
Washington  ?  Shall  it  decline  and  die  among  us  ?  Swear 
on  the  altar  of  your  liberty  tliat  it  shall  live  for  ever! 

■cBt  of  eovcTximcnl.'  Tb«  l«ve««  held  b;  WMhineton,  u  preiidcnl,  irera  jfcnanllT 
cronJcd,  and  held  on  Tuesday,  bctircen  threa  and  foiir  o'clock.  Tlw  prMident 
(looil,  und  received  llic  bow  of  (lie  person  prciontcd,  who  retired  to  mike  my  for 
another.  At  llic  dnwing-room,  Mn.  Waihin(rton  rccciTcd  tha  ladiei,  wbo  coarlaiied, 
and  pasted  nsiilo  without  cxclianging  a  word.  Tea  and  coffM,  witb  refreahmeBto 
of  all  kinds,  were  laid  in  one  part  of  Iho  rooms,  and  beforo  Iha  individoali  of  Iha 
eampanj'  retired,  each  lady  was  a  second  time  led  np  to  tba  lady-president,  mada 
her  second  silent  obcisaaco,  and  dopirted.  Nothiog  could  b«  moro  ■imple,  jst  it 
was  enough." 
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CHAPTEK  XXII. 

THE  RETIRED   PRESIDENT. 

WAsmxaTOV  BniKn  ntoM  m  Pkbidemot—  Ihauovration  or  Mb.  Adams— AKBAXOBinarr 
or  WABBuroTOH^kLsTTntSAHDPAPXB— Albert  Rawlins  bmplotbd  to  Copt  Lkttxib— 
PiTBUOATiov  of  Pbitatb  Mbmoibs  OP  Wasiiinoton  Postponed  —  Cjiabacteb  or  sons  cm 

TBS  LXTTBBS  COPIED  —  ThE  OlD  FaMILT  YaULT  —  SiTE  POE  A  NeW  OnE  SELECTED  BT   WaSB- 

nroTON  —  Disposinoar  or  Wasuinoton^s  Kemains  — Tub  Desiees  or  the  QoTBBKifsiiT— 
Hbs.  WabbimotonIs  Wish  — Washington's  Impeovement  or  uis  Faems  — A  Pobtbait  or 
THX  FAmMU  AT  MovMT  Yebnox— IIis  Dailt  Rides- Honobs  and  Compliments— Fbenoii 

EMXeBANTB  AT  MOUMT  YeENOX  —  O.  W.  LArATXTTE  —  RePAIBS  OP  THE  MANSION  —8lB  JOIIX 

8ixolaie—Mabbiaob  AT  Mount  Yebnon  in  1799— Billt-Washinoton's  Last  Yisits  to 
Albzandbia — He  Dines  thebe  —  His  Last  Review  —  Evenings  at  Mount  Yebnox  — 
Washixotox  xo  loxgbb  a  Spobtsmax  —  Fatheb  Jack— Tom  Davis  —  Replbctions. 

On  the  fourth  of  March,  1797,  Washington,  as  a  pri- 
vate citizen,  attended  the  dignified  ceremonials  of  the 
inauguration  of  his  successor,  John  Adams  ;*  and  during 

*  On  that  occasion,  there  was  a  dense  crowd  in  the  house  of  representatives  to  wit- 
ness the  ceremony  of  the  inauguration  of  a  new  president.  The  Congress,  during 
the  residence  of  the  federal  government  in  Philadelphia,  held  their  sessions  in  the 
courthouse,  on  the  comer  of  Sixth  and  Chestnut  streets  ;  and  the  hall  of  the  rcpro- 
sentatives  is  thus  described  by  acotemporary  writer :  "  The  house  of  representatives, 
in  session,  occupied  the  ground  floor.  There  was  a  platform  elevated  three  steps, 
plainly  carpeted,  and  covering  nearly  the  whole  of  the  area,  with  a  limited  prome- 
nade for  the  members  and  privileged  persons ;  and  four  narrow  dcoks  between  the 
Sixth-street  windows,  for  the  stenographers,  Lloyd,  Gales,  Callendcr,  and  Duane. 
The  speaker's  chair,  without  canopy,  was  of  plain  leather  and  brass  nails,  facing  the 
east,  at  or  near  the  centre  of  the  western  wall." 

At  the  appointed  hour,  Washington  entered  the  hall  amidst  the  most  enthusiastic 
cheers,  and  was  soon  followed  by  Mr.  Adams,  the  president  elect,  who  was  about  to 
take  the  oath  of  office.  When  they  were  seated,  perfect  silence  prevailed,  Wash- 
ington then  arose,  and  with  great  dignity  introduced  Mr.  Adams  to  the  audience, 
and  proceeded  to  read,  in  a  firm  clear  voice,  a  brief  valedictory ;  not  the  great  "  Faro- 
well  Address,"  for  that  was  published  six  months  before. 

28 
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the  preparations  for  his  departure  from  the  Beat  of  gov- 
ernment, tlie  ex-presidcut  enjoyed  an  interchange   of 

Mrs.  Susan  R.  lldiaii,  a  daiigliKr  of  Colonel  Itciu],  noTr  [18S9)  IWidg  in  Phil- 
adelphia, ni  tha  offi  of  cighty-tlirco  years,  was  present  on  this  intcrmting  occuion, 
uid  in  a  Idler  (u  u  kinsman,  itivcn  bcloir,  hus  described  tlie  scene.  It  nuj  bo  in- 
tcrcsling  t<>  know  ihic  titc  memory  of  Mr.  Itembranilt  Pcule,  vho,  tiro  yean  betbn, 
liad  pniulcJ  ^Vui  III  niton's  jwrtrujt,  from  life,  and  who  wot  also  present  in  the  gal- 
lery on  llmt  oi'uasion,  fully  a;;rees  with  that  of  Mrs.  Echord. 

Mrs.  Ei'linrd  rcmurki:  "  Wlicn  General  ^Vullillgton  delivered  hi«  'Ftmrell 
Address,'  in  tlic  room  nl  llic  EOatheost  conier  of  Cheslnnt  ond  Si^tlh  iti«etl,  I  lot 
immediately  !n  front  of  him.  It  was  in  the  room  Congress  occupied.  The  table  of 
the  spcalcer  wus  betvccn  the  two  windows  on  Sixth  street.  The  daughter  of  Dr.  C., 
[Crnik]  of  AlcNandrio,  the  physirian  and  iniimulc  friend  of  Washington,  Mir.  H., 
[Harrison]  whoso  huslmnd  was  (ho  auditor,  wai  a  rery  dear  friend  of  mine.  Her 
brother  Washington  was  one  of  the  secretaries  of  General  Woshiiigton.  Toang 
Dandridgc,  a  nephew  of  Mrs.  Washington,  was  the  other,  I  was  included  in  Ht*. 
H-'i  parlj',  to  vilncss  the  august,  the  solemn  seene.  Mr.  H.  declined  going  wiA 
Mrs.  IL,  an  -ilic  hud  determined  to  go  early,  so  as  to  aecnre  the  front  beach.  It  wii 
fortunate  fur  Miss  C.,  [Cuitis]  (afterwards  Sirs.  L,)  [Lewis]  that  sbe  conld  not  tnut 
liersetf  to  be  so  near  lier  honored  grandfather.  Mj  dear  father  stood  rerr  near  Iwr. 
She  waa  terribly  agitated.  Tliero  was  a  narrovr  paasage  from  the  door  of  ratreoe* 
to  the  room,  wbich  was  on  the  coil,  dividing  the  rows  of  benehM.  Qencnl  Wash- 
ington stopped  at  the  end  to  let  Mr.  Adams  pau  to  the  choir.  The  latter  alwin 
wore  a  fall  suit  of  bright  drab,  with  lash  or  loose  cufTt  to  his  coat.  He  alwajt  won 
wrist  rulHfs.  He  hod  not  changed  his  fashions.  He  was  a  short  man,  with  a  good 
head.  With  liis  family  he  attended  our  eliureh  twice  a  day.  General  Washington's 
drvB9  was  B  full  suit  of  block.  Uis  mitilarjr  hat  had  Ibe  black  coekade.  Then 
stood  lliD  '  Futlier  of  his  Country,'  acknowledged  bj  nations  —  the  flnt  in  war,  bH 
in  pence,  and  lirst  in  Che  hearts  of  his  eoanlrymen.  No  marshals  with  gold-colgitd 
scarfa  attended  him  —  there  was  no  eheering  —  no  noite;  the  Hunt  profoaad  rikM 
^etcd  bim,  as  if  the  gT«at  osaemhly  desired  to  hear  him  breathe,  and  catch  tt 
breath  in  homage  of  their  hearts.  Mr.  Adonis  coreied  his  face  with  both  hii  baali; 
the  sleeves  of  his  coat,  and  liis  hands,  were  covered  with  tean.  'Bnrj  now  bI 
then  there  was  a  suppressed  sob.  I  eon  not  dcscriba  Waahington'i  appeamnea  •■  I 
felt  it  — pcrTecilj  composed  and  self-poasosscd,  till  the  clot*  of  bii  addrtaa;  nm, 
when  strong  nervous  sobs  broke  loose,  when  tean  corned  the  fncei,  then  the  gnU 
man  was  shaken.  I  never  look  my  eyes  from  his  face.  Large  ilropi  cam*  CronUi 
eyes.  He  looked  to  the  youthful  children  who  wens  paitiiig  will]  iholr  lUNr,  ttA 
fricad,  a»  if  his  heart  was  with  them,  and  would  be  to  the  and." 

In  this  connection,  some  reminiscences  of  Washington,  and  the  CongnM  atlH- 
adalphia,  by  iho  lale  Reverend  Ashbcl  Greene,  are  ipedally  InUreall^ :  "ABv  B 
great  deal  of  talking,  and  writing,  and  conCroversj,  i 
Congress,  under  the  present  conslilnlion,"  sayi  Ur.  QiceB*.  " 
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th*t  Philadelphia  should  he  honored  with  its  presence  for  ten  years,  and  that  after- 
wards its  permanent  location  should  be  in  the  City  of  Washington  where  it  now  is. 
In  the  meantime,  the  federal  citj  was  in  boilding,  and  the  legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Toted  a  sum  of  money  to  build  a  house  for  the  president,  perhaps  with  some 
hope  that  this  might  help  to  keep  the  seat  of  the  general  government  in  the  capital — 
for  Philadelphia  was  then  considered  as  the  capital  of  the  state.  What  was  lately 
the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  was  the  structure  erected  for  this  purpose.  But  as 
soon  as  Greneral  Washington  saw  its  dimensions,  and  a  good  while  before  it  was  fin- 
ished, he  let  it  bo  known  that  he  would  not  occupy  —  that  he  should  certainly  not 
go  to  the  expense  of  purchasing  suitable  famitnro  for  such  a  dwelling;  for  it  is  to ^ 
be  understood,  in  those  days  of  stern  republicanism,  nobody  thought  of  Congress 
fumitJttng  the  president's  house ;  or,  if  perchance  such  a  thought  did  enter  into  some 
aristocratic  head,  it  was  too  unpopular  to  be  uttered. 

"  President  Washington,  therefore,  rented  a  house  of  Mr.  Robert  Morris,  in  Mar- 
ket street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  streets,  on  the  south  side,  and  furnished  it  hand- 
somely, but  not  gorgeously.  There  he  lived,  with  Mrs.  Washington ;  Mr.  Lear,  his 
private  secretary,  and  his  wife,  and  Mrs.  Washington's  grandchildren,  making  a 
part  of  the  family.  Young  Custis  had  a  private  tutor,  employed  by  the  president^ 
who  was  engaged  to  attend  on  his  pupil  one  hour  in  the  winter  mornings,  before 
breakfast ;  and  who,  then,  commonly  breakfasted  with  the  president  and  his  family. 
The  president  ate  Indian  cakes  for  breakfast,  after  the  Virginia  fashion,  although 
buckwheat  cakes  were  generally  on  the  table.  Washington's  dining  parties  were 
entertained  in  a  very  handsome  style.  His  weekly  dining  day,  for  company,  was 
Thursday,  and  his  dining  hour  was  always  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  His  rule 
was  to  allow  five  minutes  for  the  variation  of  clocks  and  watches,  and  then  go  to  the 
table,  be  present  or  absent,  whoever  might.  He  kept  his  own  clock  in  the  hall,  just 
within  the  outward  door,  and  always  exactly  regulated.  When  lagging  members  of 
Congress  came  in,  as  they  often  did,  after  the  guests  had  sat  down  to  dinner,  the 
president's  only  apology  was,  '  Gentlemen  (or  sir),  we  are  too  punctual  for  you.  I 
have  a  cook  who  never  asks  whether  the  company  has  come,  but  whether  the  hour 
has  come.'  The  company  usually  assembled  in  the  drawing-room,  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  before  dinner,  and  the  president  spoke  to  every  guest  personally  on 
entering  the  room. 

**  He  was  always  dressed  in  a  suit  of  black,  his  hair  powdered,  and  tied  in  a  black 
queue  behind,  with  a  very  elegant  dress-sword,  which  he  wore  with  inimitable  grace. 
Mrs.  Washington  often,  but  not  always,  dined  with  the  company,  sat  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  and  if,  as  was  occasionally  the  case,  there  were  other  ladies  present,  they 
sat  each  side  of  her.  The  private  secretary  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  and  was  ex- 
pected to  be  quietly  attentive  to  all  the  guests.  The  president  himself  sat  half-way 
from  the  head  to  the  foot  of  the  table,  and  on  that  side  ho  would  place  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington, though  distant  from  him,  on  his  right  hand.  He  always,  unless  a  clergy- 
man was  present  at  his  own  table,  asked  a  blessing,  in  a  standing  posture.  If  a 
clergyman  wero  present,  he  was  requested  both  to  ask  a  blessing  and  to  return  thanks 
after  dinner.  The  centre  of  the  table  contained  five  or  six  largo  silver  or  plated 
waiters,  those  of  the  ends,  circular,  or  rather  oval  on  one  side,  so  as  to  make  the 
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farewell  visits  with  those  in  Philadelphia,  whom  he  had 
known  so  long  and  loved  bo  well.* 

On  Washington's  resignation  of  the  presidency,  one  of 
the  first  employments  of  hia  retirement  oa  a  private  citi- 
zen was  to  arrange  certain  letters  and  papers  for  posthn- 
mous  publication.  With  this  view  he  wrote  to  General 
Spotswood,  in  Virginia,  to  select  a  young  man  of  respect- 
able family,  good  moral  habits,  and  superior  clerkly  skill, 
to  copy  into  a  large  book  certain  letters  and  papers  that 
would  be  prepared  for  such  purpose. 

Now,  these  letters  and  papers  were  by  no  means  of  an 
official  character ;  neither  did  they  come  within  the  range 
of  recollections  of  the  Revolution  or  of  the  constitutional 

•muigenient  correspond  with  ihe  ovul  ihapo  of  iho  labls.  The  vKitcn  bctireen  the  md- 
pieces  were  in  the  form  ot  piiraltclograina,  the  endi  ubont  one-third  part  of  the  length 
of  the  aides ;  uni  the  nhole  of  these  wnitcrs  were  Oiled  with  alabuter  flgnni,  tekea 
from  the  ancient  iii}'tho1oi;y,  hot  none  of  Ihcm  sach  u  to  offend,  in  the  ■Bkllert  de- 
gree, igainBt  delirncj'.  On  iha  outside  of  ilic  oval,  formed  by  the  iraiten,  weie 
placed  the  vnriaua  dishes,  alweji  without  coven ;  and  oattide  the  diihs*  wan  Ae 
plates.  A  small  roll  of  bread,  enclosed  in  a  napkin,  was  laid  bj  Iba  tide  of  (Mk 
plate.  The  president,  it  is  believed,  f^ncrallj  dined  on  one  dish,  and  thttoraTd; 
simple  kind.  If  ulTvivd  somcthin);,  either  in  the  first  or  aecond  coniee,  whldt  was 
very  rich,  his  usual  reply  was  — "  That  ii  too  good  fur  me."  He  had  a  tll*«r  pint 
cup  or  mug  of  beer,  placed  by  his  plnle,  which  ho  drank  while  dining.  He  took  a«t 
gloss  of  nine  during;  dinner,  and  commonly  one  after.  lie  then  ntired  (tbe  ladi* 
having  gone  a  tittlo  bcrore  him),  and  left  his  secretary  to  superintend  the  table,  till 
the  wtne-bibt>crs  of  Congress  hod  salisHcd  themselves  with  drinking.  Hil  wiMi 
were  alway  the  best  that  could  be  obtained.  Nothing  conld  exceed  the  order  with 
which  his  table  was  scrrcci.  Every  SGrvant  knew  what  ho  was  to  do.  Mid  did  it  !■ 
tho  most  quiet  and  yet  rapid  manner.  The  dishes  and  platca  were  remoTod  ■! 
chan^d,  wiih  a  silence  and  fpccd  that  seemed  like  enchanimeDt.'' 

*  On  tlic  day  preceding  Ibc  inauguration,  Washington  gave  a  kind  oT  hnwilt 
dinner,  to  which  the  foreign  ministers  and  their  wives,  Mr.  and  Mn.  ftfliwe,  llr. 
Jefferson,  and  Mr.  Morris,  were  invited.  Bishop  White,  wbo  waa  pivna^  itgt,  AM 
when  the  cloth  was  removed,  Washington  BUedhiiglaH  and  i«id:  "bdh««ad|a- 
(lemen,  this  it  the  lost  time  I  shall  drink  yonr  health  u  a  pobUc  man ;  I  do  ft  wItt 
liocerity,  wishing  yoa  all  possible  happiness."  Theas  wordt  aActcd  Iha  tam/MJ 
Tcry  mnch,  and  the  wife  of  Mr.  Linn,  the  firitith  minliter,  mpt  w  that  (hi  WOT 
streamed  down  her  cbcekt. 
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government;  they  were  more  especially  jt?rtVa^,  and  could 
with  propriety  be  termed  PassageSj  Personal  and  Hvplana- 
torffj  in  the  L^e  and  Correspondence  of  George  Washington. 

General  Spotswood  selected  a  young  man  named 
Albin  Rawlins,  of  a  respectable  family  in  the  county  of 
Caroline,  and  well  qualified  for  the  duties  he  was  to  per- 
form. He  soon  after  arrived  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  en- 
tered upon  his  employment 

The  letters  were  delivered  to  Rawlins  by  the  chief  in 
person,  were  carefully  returned  to  him  when  copied,  and 
others  delivered  out  for  copying.  As  the  duties  of  the 
derk  lasted  for  a  considerable  time,  very  many  of  the 
most  interesting  and  valuable  letters  that  Washington 
ever  wrote  or  received  were  copied  into  the  RawUns^ 
Book.  While  we  repeat  that  these  letters  were  not  of  an 
official  character,  we  must  observe  that  they  were  writ- 
ten to  and  received  from  some  the  most  illustrious  pub- 
lic men  who  flourished  in  the  age  of  Washington,  and 
shed  more  light  upon  the  true  character  of  the  men  and 
things  of  that  distinguished  period  than  any  letters  or 
papers  that  ever  were  written  and  published. 

Washington  postponed  the  arrangement  for  publica- 
tion of  his  private  memoirs  to  the  last ;  all  such  matters 
lay  dormant  during  the  long  and  meritorious  career  of 
his  public  services.  It  was  only  when  retired  amid  the 
shades  of  Mount  Vernon  that  he  thought  of  self,  and  de- 
termined in  his  latter  days  that  nothing  should  be  left 
undone  to  give  to  his  country  and  the  world  a  fair  and 
just  estimate  of  his  life  and  actions.* 

♦  Applications  were  mode  to  Washington,  soon  nftcr  the  war,  for  materials  for  a 
biography  of  himself,  but  ho  discouraged  every  attempt  to  write  an  account  of  his 
life,  except  as  it  came  incidentally  into  the  general  history  of  the  time  in  which  he 
lived.    He  well  knew  that  such  a  biography  would  be  written  at  some  time,  and  wai 
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A  portion  of  the  letters  of  the  Rawlina"  Book  were  of 
a  delicate  character,  seeing  that  they  involved  the  repu- 
tation of  the  -ivritcra  as  consistent,  patriots  and  men  of 
honor.  Theve  k/fcrs  are  m  where  io  be  fomid.  But^  although 
the  veil  of  mystery  has  been  drawn  over  the  bd  ktiert 
of  the  Haivlim'  Book  that  time  or  circumstance  can  never 
remove,  our  readers  may  rest  assured  that  there  is  not  a 
line,  nay,  a  word,  in  the  lost  letters  that  Washington 
wrote,  that,  were  he  living,  he  would  wish  to  revoke  or 
blot  out,  but  would  readily,  fearlessly  submit  to  the  peru- 
sal and  decision  of  his  countrymen  and  the  world. 

Durinj!;  tlie  agitation  of  the  public  mind  that  grew  ont 
of  the  subject  of  the  lost  letters  more  than  fifty  years 
ago,*  it  was  contended  that  the  rumors  were  groundless; 
that  there  were  no  such  letters.  Faithful  to  our  purpose 
at  the  close  of  our  labors,  as  the  commencement  of  our 
humble  work  more  tliaii  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  to 
give  in  those  liecolledwm  only  of  what  we  saw,  and  only 
of  what  we  derived  from  the  undoubted  authorily  of 
others,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  declare,  and  from  an  au- 
thority that  can  not  be  questioned,  that  there  were  such 
letters  as  those  described  aa  the  Lost  Letters  of  the  Box- 
Una'  Book. 

The  ancient  family  vaidt  having  fallen  into  a  state  of 
detffty,  the  chief  surveyed  and  marked  out  a  spot  for  a 
family  burial-place  during  the  lost  days  at  Mount  'Ve^ 

BDxioDi  to  have  liia  papcm  ra  iimngcd,  u  to  be  ea^  tot  KAnnca.  VtmMtg 
also,  the  grctl  valoa  of  vell-trranged  pablic  papert,  Wuhington  mada  «  «wWft 
hj  •nthority  of  Congress,  in  Mar,  1781,  toh»e  all  of  bii  offldalptpen  iiimMhi 
TOlumea.  lie  nppalnted  Colons!  Richard  Vsrrick  to  aQpninlmd  tiwt  Unm^mI 
be,  with  thno  or  four  maislaats,  uetti  engaged  in  (be  btuincH  two  jmui  aod  ■  hdt 
*  This  chapter  woa  drat  published  in  the  Natiomit  InMiguietr  oa  Dm  MMtJ> 
■eMind  of  Fobmary,  18M. 
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• 

noiL'*'  The  new  situation  is  peculiarly  unfavorable  an^  < 
ill  chosen,  being  a  most  unpleasant  location  for  either 
the  living  or  the  dead.  The  executors,  conceiving  them- 
selves bound  by  the  provisions  of  the  will  to  erect  a 
burial  vault  on  the  spot  marked  out^  proceeded  to  do  so 
to  the  best  advantage ;  but  all  their  endeavors,  together 
with  the  labors  of  skilful  mechanics,  have  resulted  in  the 
tomb  of  Washington  being  universally  condemned  as 
unfit  for  and  unworthy  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended,  while  it  serves  as  a  matter  of  reproach  to  the 
crowds  of  pilgrims  who  resort  thither  to  pay  homage  to 
the  fame  and  memory  of  the  Father  of  his  Country.f 

It  is  certain  that  Washington  never  gave  even  a  hint 
of  his  views  or  wishes  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  his 
remains,  except  what  is  contained  in  his  will.  He  no 
doubt  believed  that  his  ashes  would  be  claimed  as  national 
property,  and  be  entombed  with  national  honors ;  hence 
his  silence  on  a  subject  that  has  agitated  the  American 
public  for  more  than  half  a  century.     On  the  decease  of 

*  The  following  is  a  clause  in  Washington's  will :  **  The  family  vault  at  Mount 
Vernon  requiring  repairs,  and  being  improperly  situated  besides,  I  desire  that  a  new 
one  of  brick,  and  upon  a  larger  scale,  may  be  built  at  the  foot  of  what  is  commonly 
called  the  Vineyard  Enclosure,  on  the  ground  which  is  marked  out ;  in  which  my 
remains,  with  those  of  my  deceased  relations  (now  in  the  old  vault),  and  such  others 
of  my  family  as  may  choose  to  be  entombed  there,  may  be  deposited.  And  it  is  my 
express  desire,  that  my  corpse  may  be  interred  in  a  private  manner,  without  parade 
or  fnneral  oration." 

t  The  new  vanlt  is.about  three  hundred  yards  southwest  from  the  mansion,  at  the 
foot  of  a  slope,  and  the  head  of  a  ravine  that  extends  to  the  shore  of  the  Potomac. 
The  front  of  the  tomb  has  an  ante-chamber,  built  of  red  brick,  about  twelve  feet  in 
height,  with  a  large  iron  gateway.  This  was  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  two 
marble  coffins  (one  for  Washington  and  the  other  for  his  wife),  which  stand  within 
the  enclosure,  in  full  view  of  the  visiter.  Over  the  gateway,  upon  a  marble  slab, 
are  the  words :  "  Within  this  emclosure  best  the  remains  of  General 
George  Washington."    Over  the  vault  door,  inside,  are  the  words.     "I  am 

THE   resurrection   AND   THE   LIFE  ;  HE   THAT  BELIEYETH  IN  ME,  THOUGH  HE 
WERE  DEAD,  TET  SHALL  HE  LIVE." 
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the  cliief,  the  high  authorities  of  the  nalion  begged  his 
remains  for  public  iuterincnt  at  the  scat  of  the  national 
government.  They  were  granted  by  the  venerable  relict^ 
conditioned  that  her  ovm  remains  should  be  interred  by 
tlic  side  of  her  husband  in  the  national  tomb.  This 
memorable  cumpact,  no  solemn  in  itseli)  is  still  in  full 
force  and  binding  on  the  nation,  inasmuch  as  no  subse- 
quent autliority  could  alter  or  annul  it. 

On  the  faith  of  this  compact,  Colonel  Monroe,  when 
president  of  the  United  States,  ordered  two  crypts  or 
vaults  to  })c  formed  in  tlie  basement  story  of  the  centre 
of  the  capitol  for  the  reception  of  the  remains  of  the 
chief  and  his  consort,  agreeably  to  the  arrangement  of 
1799,  which  vaults  arc  untenanted  to  this  day. 

Surely  it  cim  nt)t  be  denied  that  Mrs.  Washington  had 
the  right,  the  only  right,  to  the  disposal  of  the  remuns 
of  the  chief,  and  by  virtue  of  this  right  she  granted  them 
to  the  prayer  of  the  nation  as  expressed  by  its  highest 
authority. 

On  her  deathbed  the  venerable  lady  called  the  author 
of  these  Iiccol/cctions,hcr  gi-andson  and  executor,  to  hersid^ 
and  said,  "  Remember,  Washington,  to  have  my  remains 
placed  in  a  leaden  coffin,  that  thoy  may  be  removed  with 
those  of  the  general  at  the  command  of  the  govemment** 

•  Onilietliinecnlh  of  February,  1832,  Mr.  Thonias,  of  LoniiiuB,  ftxna  tbejoU 
commiilcc  of  Iho  Iwo  haiiecs,  appninlcil  in  rrport  on  the  ■abj,ect  of  tlw  CMUmniil 
uinivGraary  of  ilie  birtlidny  of  Geuuge  WABiiiicGTay,  reported  the  foUowing  rw- 

"  Bfielved,  hg  lU  .Sfonle  and  IlouK  o/lttpraenlalivtso/lhe  Un'ittd  Sbitu of  Aamiot, 
IN  CoHgrtu  onemUttl,  That  [he  Freaidcnt  of  the  Sonato  uid  Speaker  of  tba  SnaMof 
Bcpreientntivca  be  bcrcb;  auihorizcd  to  m*kc  ipplication  to  John  A.  WnddngMii 
of  Mount  VeriToo,  for  Uio  body  of  Ggoroe  WAaHi:(GTOH  to  be  lenoTcd  md  dipt* 
ilod  in  the  Ca|>ital,  at  Washington  Cit;,  in  conformitj  with  the  rewlntloiu  tt  Cta» 
grcas  of  tlie  twenty-third  December,  IT99;  and  that,  if  thef  obtda  te  n^ririK 
content  lo  the  removal  thereof,  that  tliej  be  funher  anthoilMd  to  MOM  It  M  It 
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And  yet  we  hear  of  the  right  of  a  state !  No  one  state 
can  appropriate  to  itself  that  which  belongs  to  the  whole. 

remoTed  and  deposited  in  the  Capitol,  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  Febmaiy,  183S/' 
The  following  is  a  oop  j  of  the  resc^ntions  reforred  to : — 

"  Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre$entativeM  of  the  Umhed  Staie$  ofAmtT' 
iea  in  Congren  aeseMed,  That  a  marble  monument  bo  erected  bj  the  United  States, 
in  the  Capitol,  at  the  City  of  Washington,  and  that  the  family  of  General  Washings 
ton  be  requested  to  permit  his  body  to  be  deposited  under  it ;  and  that  the  monn- 
ment  be  so  designed  as  to  commemorate  the  great  events  of  his  military  and  political 
life. 

"  And  be  itjkrther  resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  reqncsted 
to  direct  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  be  transmitted  to  Mrs.  Washington,  assuring 
her  of  the  profound  respect  Congress  will  ever  bear  to  her  person  and  character ;  of 
their  condolence  on  the  late  afflicting  dispensation  of  Providence ;  and  entreating 
her  assent  to  the  interment  of  the  remains  of  General  George  Washington  in  the 
manner  expressed  in  the  first  resolution." 

In  compliance  with  these  resolutions,  President  Adams  wrote  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
Washington  on  the  subject,  and  received  the  following  reply : — 

"Mount  Vernon,  December  Bl,  1799. 

"  Sir  :  While  I  feel,  with  keenest  anguish,  the  late  dispensation  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, I  can  not  be  insensible  to  the  mournful  tributes  of  respect  and  veneration 
which  are  paid  to  the  memory  of  my  dear  deceased  husband ;  and,  as  his  best  ser- 
vices and  most  anxious  wishes  were  always  devoted  to  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  his  country,  to  know  that  they  were  truly  appreciated  and  gratefully  remembered 
affords  no  inconsiderable  consolation. 

**  Taught  by  the  great  example  which  I  have  so  long  had  before  me,  never  to 
oppose  my  private  wishes  to  the  public  will,  I  must  consent  to  the  request  made  by 
Congress,  which  you  have  had  the  goodness  to  transmit  to  me ;  and,  in  doing  this, 
I  need  not,  I  can  not,  say  what  a  sacrifice  of  individual  feeling  I  make  to  a  sense  of 
public  duty. 

"  With  grateful  acknowledgments,  and  unfeigned  thanks  for  the  personal  respect 
and  evidences  of  condolence  expressed  by  Congress  and  yourself,  I  remain,  very 
respectfully,  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  Martha  Washington." 

President  Adams  transmitted  her  letter  to  Congress,  accompanied  by  the  follow- 
ing message  : — 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  Senate^  and  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives  : 
**  In  compliance  with  the  request  in  one  of  the  resolutions  of  Congress  of  the 
23d  of  December  last,  I  transmitted  a  copy  of  those  resolutions,  by  my  secretary, 
Mr.  Shaw,  to  Mrs.  Washington,  assuring  her  of  the  profound  respect  Congress  will 
over  bear  to  her  person  und  character ;  of  their  condolence  in  the  late  afilicting  dis- 
pensation of  Providence  ;  and  entreating  her  assent  to  the  interment  of  the  remains 
of  General  George  Washington  in  the  manner  expressed  in  the  first  resolution.    As 
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Of  tlic  glorious  Old  Tliirteen,  little  Delaware  has  as  much 
right  to  the  rc'innins  of  the  beloved  Washington  as  either 

the  HMiiiinuiiii  of  that  vErtuoui  ludj,  nol  Irsi  beloved  br  tluB  nation  tbu  ilie  ii  u 
prevent  i;rcntly  ifHicUHl,  ran  never  be  so  wall  exprwicd  u  in  ber  Awn  woidi,  I 
Innmnit  to  Congrcsn  licr  oripnal  Utter. 

"  It  would  be  an  nttcmpt  of  too  inuvh  delie&cf  to  make  any  commRiti  npon  it ; 
but  tlirre  enn  be  no  iloiibl  tlint  ibe  nation  m  Ur(^,  m  well  as  nil  the  bimnclici  of  iha 
gorcminent,  will  lie  lii)-lily  |;rutirie(l  b;  unr  amingGinent  which  mftj  diminiih  tha 
larriHccK  she  niukea  of  licr  iiidiriilunl  r<.-clingi>.  JOHa  Auma. 

■•  l.'iiM  Sliiln,  Jauaarg  6,  ISliO," 

The  rtfsoluliona  nppendcil  to  tbc  report  tabmilted  b;  Mr,  Thomu,  on  the  tlilr- 
toonlh  of  Fubruanr.  \SS1,  elit-iicd  a  warm  debute.  Some  of  tha  membwt  from 
Virginia  op|io»eil  the  nica'Uro.  Mr.  Mi-Coy  deelored  that  inch  remanl  wonld  b« 
a  violation  of  llic  srimlchre  of  tbe  dcitd;  and  Mr.  Coke  di-iired  the  remoTal  of  th* 
pKL'ioui  remains  lo  Ridimond,  Ihc  rapilal  of  Woahingion'a  nativi  itala.  lo  nplj 
to  llicse,  I'^lwanl  ICverelt,  of  Masgachusetti,  remarked  : — 

"  Hut  it  U  said,  we  are  goinf;  lo  violate  tho  ropoie  of  the  dead ;  to  break  into  A* 
fepnlcbre,  and  rillc  it  of  Jti  prceious  dcpoiitc.  Sir,  do  we  do  nDy  inch  thing !  Shall 
wo  not  go  to  llint  venerated  tomb  with  ercry  posaibla  wnmnt,  both  of  anthority  and 
delicacy?  Wiu  nut  tlic  consent  uf  (lie  consort  of  the  Father  of  hia  Conntry  obtained, 
at  a  moment  when  her  feelings  were  bleeding  under  the  recent  loai  of  the  illutiiDW 
pftrlner  of  her  life  1  Fortilicd  with  her  consent,  deliberately  given,  and  at  thai 
moment,  wlio  shall  queatjuii  tlio  right  or  the  propriety  of  tho  proccdoral  TiolaH 
tho  repose  of  the  grave  !  Sir,  wc  are  discharging  toward  that  aocred  depo^lorj  a 
moat  impcralire  doty.  If  then;  ia  one  darker  spot  in  tho  history  of  thia  Union  tbaa 
another,  it  ia  that  wo  hare  left  so  long  unredeemed  the  (olemn  pledge,  which  wai 
given  by  ilic  people  of  America,  tlirough  their  rcprtaentatirei  hen.  In  the  Bnt 
momenls  of  liereavcment.  Violate  the  repose  of  tho  dead  1  Sir,  we  aro  goiflg  topaj 
a  tribute  of  respect  lo  tho  ashca  of  tbo  Father  of  his  Country,  anch  at  tha  hiiloij  rf 
the  world  can  not  match  with  a  parallel.  If  this  resolntioii  is  adopted,  and  on  tla 
sad  of  February  tlio  rcmaina  of  our  beloved  hero  and  patiiot  afaall  be  temOTcd  bom 
Mount  Vernon  to  tliia  cnpiiol,  itwill  be  a  transaction  of  a  character  of  eztmordinaiy 
solemnity,  grandeur,  and  intercut.  Such  n  pniccaaion  as  will  be  formed  to  reeeiN 
tbcac  sacred  rcmaina — the  multitudes  of  old  and  yonng — the  constitulod  aathoiitiei 
of  the  nation,  tbe  citizens  of  this  dialrict,  and  of  the  neighboring  region,  who  (hill 
asaumlilo  to  witness  the  awful  spectacle  of  (he  remains  of  the  Father  of  his  CoaBUy, 
on  (licir  wny  to  their  resting-place  beneath  the  foundations  of  this  capitol — all  thi^ 
sir,  will  constitute  a  transaction  unexampled  in  the  hiaioryof  the  wmU  (br  Ita  aflhell 
on  the  minda  and  hearts  of  those  who  may  take  part  in  it  «r  witneia  it.  The  glndt- 
man  (Mr.  Coke)  was  willing  to  open  tlie  sacred  portals  of  that  gimTe,  and  ramoft  k 
dcposite,  not  indeed  to  this  eapiiol,  but  lo  Bichmond.  Now,  air,  I  dneifallj  edMl^ 
that  of  the  titles  of  Virginia  to  the  mpeet  and  conaidoratioD  of  her  aiilar  bMh,  i( 
is  among  the  tirst  that  she  is  the  parent  of  our  Washington.  Bnt  let  her  not  fafR, 
that,  though  Washington  was  by  birth  a  native  of  the  colony  of  V 
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of  her  larger  sisters ;  for,  though  small  in  size,  she  was 
great  in  value  in  "  the  times  that  tried  men's  souls,"  and, 
in  proportion  to  her  resources,  furnished  as  much  courage, 
privation,  and  blood  to  the  combats  of  liberty,  83  those 

and  died  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America ;  united  more  by  his  labors, 
coansels,  and  sacrifices,  than  those  of  any  other  individual.  The  sacred  remains 
are,  as  the  gentleman  well  sud,  a  treasure  beyond  all  price,  but  it  is  a  treasure  of 
which  every  part  of  this  blood-cemented  Union  has  a  right  to  claim  its  share. 

"  The  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  McCoy)  asked,  if  we  begin  in  this  way, 
where  shall  we  end  ?  Sir,  I  wish  it  m*ight  oven  become  more  difficult  to  ansWer 
that  question.  I  wish  it  may  even  be  hard  to  say,  where  shall  we  end  with  these 
testimonials  of  respect  paid  to  a  worth  like  that  of  Washington.  Be  it,  sir,  that  we 
know  not  where  we  shall  end.  I  know  where  we  ought  to  beffin,  and  that  is,  with 
die  man  who  was  '  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men/ Sir,  I  will  begin  with  him.  If,  hereafter,  another  shall  arise,  who  will  live 
like  Washington,  when  he  dies,  let  him  bo  laid  by  his  side." 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  measures  were  immediately  taken  to  carry  it 
into  effect  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month,  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Washington,  when  it  was  shown,  by  records,  that  it  was  the  distinct  understand- 
ing between  Mrs.  Washington  and  President  Adams,  that  her  remains  should  accom- 
pany those  of  her  husband,  wherever  the  latter  might  lie.  This  reservation  caused 
the  necessity  of  procuring  the  consent  of  other  parties,  and  on  the  sixteenth  of 
February,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Clay,  the  senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
following  joint  resolution  from  the  house  : — 

"  Raolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives ^  That  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  be  hereby  authorized  to  make 
application  to  John  A.  Washington,  of  Mount  Vernon,  and  to  George  W.  P.  Custis, 
grandson  of  Mrs.  Washington,  for  the  remains  of  Martha  Wasiiinotox,  to  be 
removed  and  deposited  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington  City,  at  the  same  time  with 
those  of  her  late  consort,  George  WASHiNOxoy,  and  if  leave  be  obtained,  to  take 
measures  accordingly." 

This  effort  to  have  the  remains  of  the  illustrious  citizen  deposited  beneath  the 
Capitol  failed,  and  they  are  yet  within  the  area  marked  out  for  them  by  that  great 
man  while  living,  and  where,  among  his  kindred,  according  to  the  words  of  his  Will, 
no  doubt  it  was  his  desire  that  they  should  for  ever  repose.  Now  that  Mount  Vernon, 
through  the  efforts  of  patriotic  women,  has  become  the  property  of  the  nation,  every 
American  should  rejoice  that  the  remains  of  Washington  have  not  been  disturbed 
Right  glad  are  we  that  they  are  left  alone, 

"  To  sleep  for  ever, 

Till  the  trump  that  awakens  the  countless  dead, 
By  the  verdant  bank  of  that  rushing  river. 
Where  first  they  pillowed  his  mighty  head." 


Hi  ltKt-(JLLEtTl(iXS   tip   WASnCJQTON. 

Uiiit  -wore  far  larger  than  jshe.  From  Long  Island  to 
Kiitaw,  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  the  War  for  Indepen- 
(k'licCj  her  haiiner  was  ever  in  the  field,  and  ever  floated 
mid  '•'the  bravest  of  the  brave." 

It  h  high  time  the  Pubject  of  the  remains,  and  the  re- 
mains themselves,  wore  at  rest.  Presuming  that  govern- 
ment should  purchase  Mount  Vernon,  and  determine  that 
the  ashes  of  the  chief  should  there  find  lasting  repose,  we 
would  respectfully'  sujigest  that  a  sepulchre  be  erected  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  family  vaidt,  a  magnificent  location, 
having  an  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country  and 
of  the  noble  Potomac  that  washes  its  base;  the  massive 
structure  to  be  fonned  of  wliite  American  marble,  in 
blocks  oai'h  of  a  ton  weight,  a.  dome  of  copper,  surmounted 
Ity  an  eagle  in  bronze,  a  bronze  door,  and  for  inscription 
two  wonls  oidy  that  will  speak  volumes  to  all  time — 
iWo-  Palriw.  Tlie  key  of  tiie  receptacle  to  be  always 
in  custody  of  the  jiresident  of  the  United  States  for  the 
time  being.  This  dt)no,  and  if  done  "  't  were  well  it  were 
done  quickly,"  the  Tomb  of  Washington  woidd  cease  to 
be  a  reproach  among  nations.  Tlie  pilgrim  from  distant 
lands,  as  he  jouraeys  through  a  mighty  empire,  with  his 
heart  filled  with  veneration  of  the  fame  and  memory  of 
^Vmcrica's  illustrious  sou,  when  he  arrives  nt  the  national 
Sepidchrc,  that  casts  its  broad  shadow  over  the  Potomac's 
wave,  will  become  awed  liy  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the 
s^wt.  The  American  of  generations  yet  to  come  will 
behold,  with  filial  reverence,  the  time-honored  receptacle 
that  contains  the  ashes  of  the  Father  of  his  Country; 
the  enduring  marble  mellowed  by  age,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion freshly  preser^'cd  in  never-rlying  bronze.  Proud  of 
such  a  monument  erected  by  the  piety  of  his  ancestors. 


'/  V 
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the  future  American  may  exclaun^  in  the  words  of  the 
immortal  bard  — 

"  Sach  honors  Illon  to  her  hero  paid, 
And  peaceful  sleeps  her  mighty  Hector's  shade.'' 

Another  object  claimed  the  attention  of  the  chief  dur- 
ing the  last  days  at  Mount  Vernon — the  completie  sur- 
vey and  remodelling  of  his  farms,  with  a  view  to  their 
improvement  These  surveys  he  made  in  person,  the 
calculations  and  estimates  drawn  out  by  his  own  hand ; 
and,  indeed,  it  was  a  rare  spectacle  to  behold  this  vener- 
able man,  who  had  obtained  the  very  topmost  height  of 
human  greatness,  carrying  his  own  compass,  the  emblem 
of  the  employments  of  his  early  days.* 

*  AUnsion  has  already  been  made,  in  a  note  on  page  156,  to  a  fiussimile  of  a  rec- 
ord of  one  of  Washington's  snnreys,  given  in  this  Tolame.  It  was  made  in  April, 
1799,  the  last  year  of  his  life ;  and  the  land  snrveyed  is  that  which  he  gave,  by  his 
Will,  to  the  anthor  of  those  Recollections,  situated  "on  Four-mile-Ban,  in  the  ricinity 
of  Alexandria,  containing  one  thousand  two  hundred  acres,  more  or  less."  We 
have  on  several  occasions  observed  how  methodical  and  careful  Washington  was  in 
all  his  business  operations.  His  habit  of  committinj>^  every  bai^in,  even  the  most 
trivial,  to  writing,  is  well  exemplified  by  the  following  curious  document,  which  is 
preserved  among  his  papers.  It  appears  that  Philip  Barter  was  in  the  habit  of  get- 
ting intoxicated  too  often,  and  hence  the  execution  of  the  following  bond : — 

"  Articles  of  agreement  made  this  twelfth  day  of  April,  Anno  Domini  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  by  and  between  George  Washington,  Esq.,  of 
the  parish  of  Truro^  in  the  county  of  Fairfax,  state  of  Vii^inia,  on  the  one  part,  and 
Philip  Barter,  gardener,  on  the  other.  Witness,  that  the  said  Philip  Barter,  for  and 
in  consideration  of  the  covenants  hereafter  mentioned,  doth  promise  and  agree  to 
serve  the  said  Geoi^  Washington  for  the  term  of  one  year  as  a  gardener,  and  that 
he  will  during  the  said  time,  conduct  himself  soberly,  diligently,  and  honestly;  tlint 
he  will  faithfully  and  industriously  perform  all  and  every  part  of  his  duty  as  a  gar- 
dener, to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  abilities,  and  that  he  will  not  at  any  time 
suffer  himself  to  be  disguised  with  liquor  except  on  times  hereinafter  mentioned. 

"  In  consideration  of  these  things  being  well  and  duly  performed  on  the  part  of 
said  Philip  Barter,  the  said  George  Washington  doth  agree  to  allow  him  (tlie  said 
Philip)  the  same  kind  and  quality  of  provisions  he  has  heretofore  had,  and  likewise, 
annually,  a  decent  suit  of  clothes,  befitting  a  man  in  his  station ;  to  consist  of  cont, 
▼est,  and  breeches ;  a  working-jacket  and  breeches  of  homespun,  besides  ;  two  white 
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The  vcncrnble  master  on  retuming  to  hU  home,  found, 
indeed,  many  tilings  to  repair,  with  an  ample  field  for 
improvement  before  him.  With  a  body  and  mind  alike 
sound  and  vigorous  in  tlieir  maturity,  did  he  bend  his 
energies  to  the  task,  while  the  appearance  of  everything  • 
gave  proofs  of  the  taste  and  energy  in  the  improvements 
that  marked  the  Inst  days  at  Mount  Veraon. 

Washington's  rides  on  his  extensive  estates,  would  be 
from  eight  to  twelve  or  fourteen  miles ;  he  usually  moved 
at  a  moderate  pace,  passing  through  hia  fields  and  in- 
specting everything ;  but  when  behind  time,  the  most 
punctual  of  men  would  display  tlic  horsemanship  of  his 
better  days,  and  a  hard  gallop  bring  him  up  to  time,  bo 
that  the  sound  of  his  horse's  hoofs  and  the  first  dinne^ 
bell  should  be  heard  together  at  a  quarter  to  three 
o'clock. 

Washington's  correspondence  with  Sir  John  Sinclair,* 
and  other  eminent  characters  in  Europe,  gave  a  great 
deal  of  information  touching  the  improvements  in  agii- 

rtiirtB;  tliree  cliirk,  do;  two  linen  overalls;  bs  muijpiun  of  ihoei  HuenMetiarj 
for  him ;  four  iloltnn  at  Chrittmos,  with  irhich  he  idij  b«  drank  fbnr  dayi  uid  fbnr 
nighu ;  two  dnllara  at  Easter  to  effect  Ihc  asmo  purpose ;  two  dollun  at  WhiUDiUid* 
to  be  drunk  for  two  (1a^;  a  driLm  in  the  mominj;,  and  *  drinkof  grogUdinncr  U 

"  For  the  true  and  faithfal  perTormaiice  of  all  and  each  part  of  tbcM  thing*,  Ibe 
partiea  have  Iicrcuato  *ot  their  handa  thii  twcntj-ihinl  da;  of  April,  Aano  Do^d, 
1787.  fall 

"  Fhilip  Basxis,   X 
"  WitncM :  maifc. 

"  George  A.  WathlDgton,  "  Omoaa*  Wunxanw. 

"  Tohiaa  Lear." 
*  Sir  John  Sinclair  wai  an  cmlneot  Scotch  baronet,  and  muA  InlMMtid  ia  IfaB 
proj^ieu  of  the  United  Statei.  In  September,  17H,  faeimta  to  WaabbytOB,  wk- 
ing  ipeeial  nnd  ^neral  inqniriei  ntpocUng  the  aoil  ftnd  igricnltuvof  IhsUoiMd 
Statei,  to  which  Washington  replied,  in  *  length;  and  TeijaUa  letter,  ia  OMiHbw 
following.  A  copy  of  that  letter  ma;  be  fonnd  in  Spariu'i  Lffo  tad  WHta/i^ 
ICiuAi'i^tan,  xii.  3S3. 
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culture  and  domestic  economy  in  the  Old  World.  This 
valuable  information  was  carefully  digested  by  the  farmer 
of  Moimt  Yemon,  with  a  view  to  its  adaptation  to  the 
climate  and  resources  of  the  United  States.  Nothing  that 
tended  to  public  benefit  was  too  vast  to  be  undertaken 
by  this  man  of  mighty  labors.  The  whole  of  his  public 
as  well  as  private  career  was  marked  by  usefulness.  His 
aim  was  good  to  his  country  and  mankind,  and  to  efiect 
this  desirable  end,  untiring  were  his  energies  and  onward 
his  course  as  a  public  benefactor. 

During  the  maritime  war  with  France,^  the  armed 
merchantmen  that  sailed  from  Alexandria  would  salute 
on  passing  Moimt  Vernon.  On  the  report  of  the  first 
gun,  the  general  would  leave  his  library,  and,  taking  a 
position  in  the  portico  that  fronts  the  river,  remain  there 
imcovered  till  the  firing  ceased. 

And  yet  another  salute  awakened  the  echoes  around 
the  shores  of  Mount  Vernon ;  another  act  of  homage  was 
paid  to  the  retired  chief;  and  this  was  the  homage  of  the 
hearty  for  it  was  paid  by  an  old  companion-in-arms,  while 
its  echoes  called  up  the  memories  of  the  past  A  small 
vessel  would  be  seen  to  skim  along  the  bosom  of  the 
Potomac.  Nearing  the  shore,  the  little  craft  furled  her 
sails,  let  go  her  anchor,  and  discharged  a  small  piece  of 
ordnance ;  then  a  boat  put  oflf  and  pulled  to  the  shore, 
and  soon  a  messenger  appeared,  bearing  a  fine  rock  or 

*  Allasion  has  already  been  made  to  an  expected  war  with  France  in  the  year 
1798.  There  was  no  actual  declaration  of  war,  yet  hostilities  between  the  two 
countries  commenced  on  the  ocean.  The  United  States  frigate  Comtellation,  cap- 
tared  the  French  frigate  L'lnsurgente,  in  February,  1799.  That  frigate  had  already 
captarcd  the  American  schooner  Retaliation.  On  the  first  of  February,  1800,  tlie 
Comtdtation  had  an  action  with  the  French  frigate  La  Vengeance,  but  escaped  cap- 
ture, after  a  loii  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  men  in  killed  and  wounded. 
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drum  fish,  with  the  compliments  of  Beiyanun  Giymes,  who 
resided  Bome  fifty  miles  down  the  river,  and  who  was  a 
gallant  officer  of  the  Life-Guard  in  the  War  of  the  Bevo- 
lution. 

Several  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  French  emi- 
grants, some  of  them  bringing  letters  from  French  offi- 
cers, who  had  served  in  the  War  for  Independence,  sought 
in  vain  to  be  received  by  the  first  preeident  Among 
tliese  were  the  celebrated  Talleyrand,  the  Due  de  Lian- 
court,  Louis  Philippe,  then  Due  d'Orleans,  and  his  two 
brotliei-s,  Moiitpensier  and  Bojolais.  The  first  president 
adhered  to  liis  rule,  that  upon  mature  consideration  he 
had  laid  down  for  his  government  during  the  wars  and 
troubles  of  European  nations,  viz :  Respect  and  coiuidera- 
lion  for  our  omi  affairs,  with  noiHiUervention  in  the  affairn  tf 
others. 

Louis  Philippe  and  brothers  visited  the  retired  chief 
during  the  last  days  at  Mount  Vernon.  The  amiable  Due 
de  Liancourt  bore  his  reverse  of  fortune  with  great  mag^ 
naiiiniity.  He  used  to  say :  "  In  the  days  of  my  power 
and  affiiicncc,  under  the  ancient  regime  of  France,  I  kept 
fifty  sen'ants,  and  yet  my  coat  was  never  as  well  hnuhed 
ns  it  is  now,  when  I  brush  it  myself" 

George  Washington  Lafayette,  and  his  tutor  and  Mend 
M.  Frestel,  became  members  of  the  Mount  Vernon  fiunOy 
during  tlie  last  days.  These  estimable  Frenchmezt,  driyen 
by  persecution  from  their  native  country,  found  reflige 
in  America.  • 

While  reasons  of  state  prevented  Washington,  as  pce^ 
ident,  from  receiving  emigris,  so  soon  as  he  became  ttw 
private  citizen  he  waiinly,  joyfully  welcomed  to  his  hesct 
and  his  home  the  son  of  his  old  companion-iiHaiii^  lii^ 
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ding  yoimg  Lafayette  to  considei^  Greorge  Waahington  as 
a  friend  and  father.  The  French  gentlemen^  from  their 
superior  intelligence^  together  with  their  highly-accom- 
plished and  amiable  manners,  endeared  themselves  to  all 
who  knew  them  during  their  sojoiun  in  the  United 
States.  They  remained  members  of  the  family  of  Momit 
Vernon  \mtil  a  change  in  European  affairs  enabled  them 
to  embark  for  their  native  land."^ 

Many  articles,  both  for  useful  and  ornamental  pur- 
poses, were  forwarded  to  Mount  Vernon  from  Philadel- 
phia; and  that  the  retired  chief  was  in  full  emplo3anent 
upon  his  return  to  his  ancient  and  beloved  mansion,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  to  the 
author  of  these  RecoUedions,  dated  April  third,  1797 :  ^  We 
are  all  in  the  midst  of  litter  and  dirt^  occasioned  by 
joiners,  masons,  painters,  and  upholsterers,  working  in 
the  house,  all  parts  of  which,  as  well  as  the  out-buildings, 
are  much  out  of  repair."  Mount  Vernon,  it  is  known, 
resembles  a  village,  from  there  being  some  fourteen  or 
fifteen  l>uilding8  detached  from  each  other;  and  being 
nearly  all  constructed  of  wood,  it  may  well  be  supposed 
that  decay  had  made  considerable  progress,  more  especi- 
ally when  the  master's  absence  during  the  War  of  the 

*  Tonog  Lafayette  and  M.  Frestel,  arrived  at  Boston,  at  the  close  of  the  sam- 
mer  (tf  1795.  General  Lafayette  was  then  an  exile,  and  in  prison  in  Germany, 
httriog  fled  from  his  coantry  daring  the  storm  of  the  French  Revolution.  Hif 
ton  came  to  America  for  refnge.  He  assumed  the  name  of  Motier,  and  resided  for 
awhile  in  seclasion,  with  his  tntor,  near  New  York.  When,  in  March,  1 797,  Wash« 
iDgton  retired  from  the  presidency,  and  became  a  private  citizen,  he  invited  yoong 
LA&jette  to  make  Mount  Vernon  his  home ;  and  the  young  gentleman  accompanied 
the  illuBtrious  friend  of  his  father  to  that  pleasant  abode  on  the  Potoranc.  General 
Loft^ette  having  been  restored  to  liberty  and  his  family,  his  son,  with  M.  Frestel, 
aaiM  fi>r  France,  from  New  York,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  October,  1797.  A  por- 
trait of  young  Lafayette,  while  a  resident  at  Mount  Vernon,  may  be  found  in  a 
mnk  entitled.  Mount  Vernon  and  its  AssocicUionSf  New  York,  1859. 

29 
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Revolution  and  the  first  presidency  amounted  to  uxteen 
years. 

An  event  occurred  on  the  twenty-second  of  February, 
1799,  that,  while  it  created  an  unusual  hustle  in  Uie  an- 
cient halls,  shed  a  bright  gleam  of  sunshine  on  the  last 
days  nt  Mount  Vernon.*'  It  was  the  marriage  of  Major 
Lewis,  a  favorite  nephew,  with  the  adopted  daughter  of 
the  chief  It  w«s  the  wish  of  the  young  hride  that  the 
general  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States  should  appear 
in  the  splendidly  embroidered  uniform  (the  costume  as- 
signed him  by  the  board  of  general  officers)  in  honor  of 
the  hndal ;  but  alas,  even  the  idea  of  wearing  a  costume 
bedizzcued  with  gold  embroidery,  had  never  entered  the 
mind  of  the  chief,  he  being  content  with  the  old  Conti- 
nental blue  and  huff,  while  the  magnificent  white  plumes 
presented  to  him  by  Major-General  Knckney  he  gave  to 
the  bride,  preferring  the  old  Continental  cocked  hat,  with 
the  plain  black-ribbon  cockade,  a  type  of  the  brave  old 
days  of  '76. 

Washington's  great  employment,  and  a  constant  stream 
of  company,  gave  him  but  little  time  to  go  abroad ;  still, 
he  occasionally  visited  his  old  and  long-remembered 
friends  in  Alexandria.  He  attended  a  martial  exhibition, 
representing  an  invasion  by  the  French,  which  ended  in 
an  old-fashioned  sham  battle  and  the  capture  of  the  inr 
vaders.  It  was  handsomely  got  up,  Alexandria  at  that 
time  possessing  a  numerous  and  well-appointed  militoiy ; 
and  the  whole  went  oCf  with  great  edat 

Among  many  interesting  rehcs  of  tiie  pasl^to  be  finmd 
in  the  last  days  at  Mount  Vernon,  was  old  BiUy,  tiie  ftw^J 
body-«ervant  of  the  commander-in-chief  during  tJie  iriule 
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of  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  Of  a  stout  athletic  form, 
he  had  from  an  accident  become  a  cripple,  and,  having 
lost  the  power  of  motion,  took  up  the  occupation  of  a 
shoemaker  for  sake  of  employment  Billy  careAiUy  recon- 
noitred the  visiters  as  they  arrived,  and  when  a  military 
tide  was  announced,  the  old  body-servant  would  send  his 
compliments  to  the  soldier,  requesting  an  interview  at  his 
quarters.  It  was  never  denied,  and  Billy,  after  receiving 
a  warm  grasp  of  the  hand,  would  say,  ^  Ah,  colonel,  glad 
to  see  you ;  we  of  the  army  don't  see  one  another  often 
in  these  peaceful  times.  Glad  to  see  your  honor  looking 
so  well ;  remember  you  at  headquarters.  The  new-time 
people  don't  know  what  we  old  soldiers  did  and  suffered 
for  the  country  in  the  old  war.  Was  it  not  cold  enough 
at  Valley  Forge  ?  Yes,  was  it ;  and  I  am  sure  you  re- 
member it  was  hot  enough  at  Monmouth.  Ah,  colonel, 
I  am  a  poor  cripple ;  can't  ride  now,  so  I  make  shoes  and 
think  of  the  old  times ;  the  gineral  often  stops  his  horse 
here,  to  inquire  if  I  want  any  tiling.  I  want  for  nothing, 
thank  Grod,  but  the  use  of  my  limbs." 

These  interviews  were  frequent,  as  many  veteran  of- 
ficers called  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  retired  chief,  and 
all  of  them  bestowed  a  token  of  remembrance  upon  the 
old  bodynservant  of  the  Revolution.* 

It  was  in  November  of  the  last  days  that  the  general 
visited  Alexandria  upon  business,  and  dined  with  a  few 
friends  at  the  City  hotel.  Gadsby,  the  most  accomplished 
of  hosts,  requested  the  general's  orders  for  dinner,  pre- 

*  See  note  on  page  157.  One  of  Washington's  servants,  named  Gary,  set  free  by 
hii  master's  will,  died  in  the  Federal  ci^,  a  few  yean  ago,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred 
and  foorteen  yean.  He  used  to  appear  at  military  parades,  with  an  old  military  coat, 
cocked  hat,  and  hnge  cockade,  presented  to  him  by  Washington.  He  was  followed 
to  the  gnve  by  a  large  conoonrse  of  colored  people. 
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mising  that  there  was  good  store  of  caavaas-back  dnek* 
in  the  larder.  "Very  good,  sir,"  replied  the  chie^  "(plTe 
us  some  of  them,  with  a  chafing-dish,  some  homnumy,  and 
a  bottle  of  good  Madeira,  and  we  shall  not  complain." 

No  sooner  was  it  known  in  town  that  the  general  would 
stay  to  dinner,  than  the  ciy  was  for  the  parade  of  a  new 
company,  called  the  Independent  Blues,  conunanded  by 
Captain  Peircy,  an  of&cer  of  the  Bevolution.  The  mer* 
chant  closed  his  books,  the  mechanic  laid  by  his  tools,  the 
drum  and  fife  went  merrily  round,  and  in  the  least  po»- 
sible  time  the  Blues  had  fallen  into  their  ranks,  and  were 
in  full  march  for  the  headquarters. 

Meantime  the  general  had  dined,  and  given  his  only 
toast  o£  "jUI  our  Friends"  and  finished  his  last  glass  of 
wine,  when  an  officer  of  the  Blues  was  introduced,  who 
requested,  iu  the  name  of  Captain  Peircy,  that  the  com- 
mander-in-chief would  do  the  Blues  the  honor  to  witnea 
a  parade  of  the  corps.  The  general  consented,  and  re- 
paired to  the  door  of  the  hotel  looking  toward  the  pubUe 
square,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Fitzgerald,  Dr.  Crail^  Ur. 
KeiUi,  Mr.  Herbert,  and  several  other  gentlemen.  The 
troops  went  through  many  evolutions  with  great  spirit 
and  concluded  by  firing  several  volleys.  When  Uie  parade 
was  ended,  the  general  ordered  the  author  of  these  Xeeet 
iedums  to  go  to  Captain  Peircy,  and  express  to  him  the 
gratification  which  he,  the  general,  experienced  in  the 
very  correct  and  soldierly  evolutions,  marchingt^  and  &■ 
ings  of  the  Independent  Blues.  Suchomnmendatun^firaB 
such  a  source,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  was  reoeived  with 
no  sm^  delight  by  tiie  young  soldien^ who manbttioS 
in  fine  spirits,  and  were  soon  afterward  diimiaed.    XkW 
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kig  ike  lad  mOUary  order  issued  in  person  by  the  Father 
of  his  Country. 

Washington  ceased  to  be  a  sportsman  after  1787,  when 
he  ga^e  up  the  hunting  establishment  True,  he  bred  the 
blood  horse,  and  a  favorite  colt  of  his,  named  MagmKoj 
was  entered  and  ran  for  a  purse ;  but  this  was  more  to 
encourage  the  breeding  of  fine  horses  than  from  any 
attachment  to  the  sports  of  the  turC  All  the  time  that 
he  could  spare  for  active  exercise  in  his  latter  days  was 
devoted  to  riding  about  his  farm,  and  inspecting  his  im- 
provements. In  this  he  was  ably  assisted  by  several  of 
his  stewards  and  managers,  who  were  Europeans,  and  who 
had  brought  firom  their  own  countries  habits  of  industry 
and  a  knowledge  of  improved  agriculture  and  rural  of^ 
fidrs ;  so  that^  had  the  Farmer  of  Mount  Vernon  been 
spared  but  a  few  years  longer,  his  estate  would  have 
exhibited  a  series  of  model  farms,  examples  to  neighbor- 
ing improvers  and  to  the  country  at  large. 

Although  much  retired  from  the  business  world,  the 
chief  was  by  no  means  inattentive  to  the  progress  of 
public  affidrs.  When  the  post-bag  arrived,  he  would  select 
the  letters,  and  lay  them  by  for  perusal  in  the  seclusion 
of  his  library.  The  journals  he  would  peruse  while  taking 
his  single  cup  of  tea  (his  only  supper),  and  would  read 
aloud  passages  of  peculiar  interest,  making  remarks  upon 
the  same.  These  evenings  with  his  family  always  ended 
precisely  at  nine  o'clock,  when  Washington  bade  every 
one  good  night,  and  retired  to  rest,  to  rise  again  at  four, 
and  to  renew  the  same  routine  of  labor  and  enjoyment 
that  distinguished  his  last  days  at  Moimt  Vernon. 

Washington's  last  days,  like  those  that  preceded  them 
in  the  course  of  a  long  and  a  well-spent  life,  were  devoted 
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to  constant  and  useful  employment  After  the  active 
exercise  of  the  inoming,  in  attention  to  agriculture  and 
ruml  nfliiirs,  in  the  evening  came  the  poat-bag,  loaded 
with  letterfl,  papers,  and  pamphlets.  Hia  correspondence 
both  at  home  and  abroad  was  immense ;  yet  was  it 
promptly  and  fully  replied  to.  No  letter  was  unanswered. 
One  of  the  bestrbred  men  of  his  time,  Washington  deemed 
it  a  grave  oflence  against  the  rules  of  good  manners  and 
propriety  to  leavo  letters  unanswered.  He  wrote  with 
great  facility,  and  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  find 
another,  who  had  written  so  much,  who  had  written  so 
well.  Ilis  epistolary  writings  will  descend  to  posterity, 
as  models  of  good  taste,  as  well  as  exhibiting  superior 
powers  of  mind.  General  Heniy  Lee  once  observed  to 
the  chief,  "  We  are  amazed,  sir,  at  the  vast  amount  of 
work  that  you  accomplish."  Washington  replied,  "Sr,  I 
rise  at  four  o'clock,  and  a  great  deal  of  my  work  is  done 
while  others  are  asleep." 

So  punctual  a  man  delighted  in  always  having  about 
him  a  good  timekeeper.  In  Philadelphia,  the  first  presi- 
dent regularly  walked  up  to  his  watchmaker's  (Clarke,in 
Second  street)  to  compare  his  watch  with  the  regulator. 
At  Mount  Vernon  the  active  yet  always  punctual  farmer 
invariably  consulted  the  dial  when  returning  from  his 
morning  ride  and  before  entering  his  house. 

The  aiGiirs  of  the  household  took  order  firom  ilie  mas- 
ter's accurate  and  methodical  arrangement  of  time.  Even 
the  fisherman  on  the  river  watched  for  the  cook's  dgnal 
when  to  pull  in  shore,  so  as  to  deliver  his  scalj  prodnda 
in  time  for  dinner. 

The  establishment  of  Mount  Vernon  employed  a  pezfeet 
army  of  servants;  yet  to  each  one  vraa  aa^pied  oextaht 
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special  duties,  and  these  were  required  to  be  strictiy  peiv 
formed.  Upon  the  extensive  estate  there  waa  rigid  dis- 
dpline,  without  severity.  There  could  be  no  confusion 
where  all  was  order ;  and  the  affairs  of  this  vast  concern, 
embracing  thousands  of  acres  and  himdreds  of  dependants, 
were  conducted  with  as  much  ease,  method,  and  regular- 
ity, as  the  affairs  of  an  ordinary  homestead. 

Mrs.  Washington,  an  accomplished  Virginia  housewife 
of  the  olden  time,  gave  her  constant  attention  to  all  mat- 
ters of  her  domestic  household,  and  by  her  skill  and  supe- 
rior management  greatly  contributed  to  the  comfortable 
reception  and  entertainment  of  the  crowds  of  guestfi 
always  to  be  foimd  in  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Mount 
Vernon. 

Upon  Washington's  first  retirement,  in  1783,  he  became 
convinced  of  the  defective  nature  of  the  working  animals 
employed  in  the  agriculture  of  the  southern  states,  and 
set  about  remedying  the  evil  by  the  introduction  of  mules 
instead  of  horses,  the  mule  being  foimd  to  live  longer,  be 
less  liable  to  disease,  require  less  food,  and  in  every  respect 
to  be  more  serviceable  and  economical  than  the  horse  in 
the  agricultural  labor  of  the  southern  states.  Up  to  1783, 
scarcely  any  mules  were  to  be  foimd  in  the  Union ;  a  few 
had  been  imported  from  the  West  Indies,  but  they  were 
of  diminutive  size  and  of  little  value.  So  soon  as  the 
views  on  this  subject  of  the  illustrious  farmer  of  Moimt 
Vernon  were  known  abroad,  he  received  a  present  from 
the  king  of  Spain  of  a  jack  and  two  jennies,  selected  from 
the  royal  stud  at  Madrid.  The  jack,  called  the  Royal  Gtft^ 
was  sixteen  hands  high,  of  a  gray  color,  heavily  made, 
and  of  a  sluggish  disposition.  At  the  same  time,  the  Mar- 
quis de  Lafayette  sent  out  a  jack  and  jennies  from  the 
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island  of  Malta ;  this  jack,  caUed  ihs  Shtghi  ^  Mitta,  was 
a  superb  animal,  black  color,  with  the  form  of  a  stag  and 
the  ferocity  of  a  tiger.  Wofihington  availed  himself  of 
the  beat  qualities  of  the  two  jocks  by  crossing  the  breeds, 
and  hence  obtained  a  favorite  jack,  called  Coo^mmd, 
which  animal  united  the  size  and  strength  of  the  Gift  with 
the  high  courage  and  activity  of  the  Kiiight.  The  jacks 
arrived  at  Mount  Vcmon,  if  we  mistake  not,  early  in  1 788. 
The  general  bred  some  very  superior  mules  from  his 
coach  mares,  sending  them  from  Philadelphia  for  the 
purpose.  In  a  few  years  the  estate  of  Mount  Vernon 
became  stocked  with  mules  of  a  superior  order,  rising  to 
the  height  of  sixteen  hands,  and  of  great  power  and  use- 
fulness, one  wagon  team  of  four  mules  selling  at  the  sale 
of  the  general's  effects  for  eight  hundred  dollars. 

Mount  Vernon,  in  the  olden  time,  was  celebrated  &a 
the  luxuries  of  the  table.  The  fields,  the  forest^  and  the 
nver,  each  in  their  respective  seasons,  furnished  the  most 
abundant  resources  for  good  living.  Among  the  pictuF- 
esque  objects  on  the  Potomac  to  be  seen  irom  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  mansion-house,  was  the  light  canoe  of  Fatlier 
Jack,  the  fisherman  to  the  establishment  Father  Jack  wH 
an  African  negro,  on  hundred  years  of  age,and,altilou§^ 
greatly  enfeebled  in  body  by  such  a  vast  weight  of  yeax^ , 
his  mind  possessed  uncommon  vigor.  And  he  would  tell 
of  days  long  past,  of  Afric's  clime,  and  of  A&ic's  wai^  iv 
which  he  (of  course  the  son  of  a  king)  was  made  c^ttiTe, 
and  of  the  terrible  battle  in  which  his  royal  ore  was  slsio, 
the  village  consigned  to  the  flames,  and  he  to  the  day»- 
ship. 

Father  Jack  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  lei4' 
ing  quality  of  all  his  race — Bomnolene7.    Bj  looki^ 
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through  a  spj-glass,  you  would  see  the  canoe  fastened  to 
a  stake,  with  the  old  fisherman,  bent  nearly  double,  enjoy- 
ing a  nap,  which  was  only  disturbed  by  the  hard  jerking 
of  the  white  perch  that  became  entangled  by  his  hook. 

But  the  slumbers  of  Father  Jack  were  occasionally 
attended  by  some  inconvenience.  The  domestic  duties 
at  Mount  Vernon  were  governed  by  clock  time.  Now, 
the  cook  required  that  the  fish  should  be  forthcoming  at 
a  certain  period,  so  that  they  might  be  served  smoking 
on  the  board  precisely  at  three  o'clock.  He  would  repair 
to  the  river  bank,  and  make  the  accustpmed  signals ;  but^ 
alas,  there  would  be  no  response ;  the  old  fisherman  was 
seen  quietly  reposing  in  his  canoe,  rocked  by  the  gentle 
undulations  of  the  stream,  and  dreaming,  no  doubt,  of 
events  ^  long  time  ago."  The  unfortunate  artiste  of  the 
culinary  department,  grown  furious  by  delay,  would  now 
rush  down  to  the  water^s  edge,  and,  by  dint  of  loud  shout- 
ing, would  cause  the  canoe  to  turn  its  prow  to  the  shore. 
Father  Jack,  indignant  at  its  being  even  supposed  that 
he  was  asleep  upon  his  post,  would  rate  those  present  on 
his  landing  with,  ^  What  you  all  meek  such  a  debil  of  a 
noise  for,  hey ;  I  wa'nt  sleep,  only  noddin'." 

Poor  Father  Jack !  No  more  at  early  dawn  will  he  be 
seen,  as  with  withered  arms  he  paddled  his  light  canoe  on 
the  broad  surface  of  the  Potomac,  to  return  with  the  finny 
spoils,  and  boast  of  famous  fish  taken  "  on  his  own  hook." 
His  canoe  has  long  since  rotted  on  the  shore,  his  paddle 
hangs  idly  in  his  cabin,  his  ^  occupation 's  gone,"  and  Fa- 
ther Jack,  the  old  fisherman  of  Mount  Vernon, "  sleeps  the 
sleep  that  knows  no  waking." 

A  hunter,  too,  was  attached  to  the  household  establish- 
ment Tom  Davis  and  his  great  Newfoimdland  dog,  Gunner ^ 
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were  as  important  clioracters  in  the  department  for  fiu^ 
nishing  game  and  wild  fowl  as  Father  Jack  in  that  of 
fish.  So  vast  were  the  numbers  of  the  canvas-back  duck 
on  the  Potomac  in  the  ancient  time,  Uiat  a  edngle  discfaai^ 
of  Tom  Davis's  old  British  musket  would  procure  as  many 
of  those  delicious  birds  as  would  supply  the  larder  for  a 
week. 

The  year  1799  was  in  its  last  month.  Washington  had 
nearly  completed  his  sixty-eighth  year.  The  century  was 
fast  drawing  to  a  close,  and  with  it  the  great  man's  life. 
Yet  the  winter  of  Jiis  age  had  shed  its  snows  so  kindly 
upon  him  as  to  mellow  without  impairing  his  faculties 
either  physical  or  mental,  and  to  give  fair  promise  of 
additional  length  of  days. 

Nor  was  Washington  unmindful  of  the  sure  progress  of 
time,  and  of  his  liability  to  be  called  at  any  moment  to 
"  that  l)oume  from  which  no  traveller  returns."  He  had 
for  years  kept  a  Will  by  him,  and,  after  mature  reflection^ 
had  so  disposed  of  his  large  property  as  to  be  satisfitctoiy 
to  himself  and  to  the  many  who  were  so  fortunate  and 
happy  as  to  share  in  his  testamentary  remembrance.* 

In  the  last  days  at  Momtt  Yemon,  desirous  of  riding 
pleasantly,  the  general  procured  &om  the  North  two 
horses  of  the  Narraganset  breed,  celebrated  aa  saddle 
horses.  They  were  well  to  look  at,  and  were  pleasantly 
giuted  under  the  saddle,  but  were  scary,  and  therefore 
unfitted  for  the  service  of  one  who  liked  to  tide  quietly 
on  his  farm,  occasionally  dismounting  and  walking  in  lus 
fields,  to  inspect  his  improvements.     From  one  c^  thaie 

*  WubiDgtoo'i  Will  WM  dmira  bj  hlmialf,  and  i*  astinlj  in  Ui  own  h^dnll- 
tag.    It1>Mntli«datearjal79th,17es,and«tthalwttomarMApi|aHiMaMii 
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horses  the  general  sustained  a  heavy  fall — probably  the 
only  fall  he  ever  had  &om  a  horse  m  his  life.  It  was  in 
November,  late  in  the  evening.  The  general,  accompanied 
by  Major  Lewis,  Mr.  Peake  (a  gentleman  residing  in  the 
neighborhood),  the  author  of  these  BecoUeetionSy  and  a 
groom,  were  retimiing  from  Alexandria  to  Mount  Vernon. 
Having  halted  for  a  few  moments,  the  general  dismounted, 
and  upon  rising  in  his  stirrup  again,  the  Narraganset, 
alarmed  at  the  glare  from  a  fire  near  the  road-side,  sprang 
firom  under  his  rider,  who  came  heavily  to  the  ground. 
Our  saddles  were  empty  in  an  instant,  and  we  rushed  to 
give  our  assistance,  fearing  he  was  hurt  It  was  mmeces- 
sary.  The  vigorous  old  man  was  upon  his  feet  again, 
brushing  the  dust  from  his  clothes ;  and,  after  thanking 
us  for  our  prompt  assistance,  observed  that  he  was  not 
hurt,  that  he  had  had  a  very  complete  tmnble,  and  that 
it  was  owing  to  a  cause  that  no  horseman  could  well  avoid 
or  control ;  that  he  was  only  poised  in  his  stirrup,  and  had 
not  yet  gained  his  saddle,  when  the  scary  animal  sprang 
firom  under  him.  Meantime,  all  our  horses  had  gone  off 
at  fuU  speed.  It  was  night,  and  over  four  miles  were  to 
be  won  ere  we  could  reach  our  destination.  The  chief 
observed,  that,  as  our  horses  had  disappeared,  it  only  re- 
mained for  us  to  take  it  on  foot,  and  with  manly  strides 
led  the  way.  We  had  proceeded  but  a  short  distance  on 
our  march,  as  dismounted  cavaliers,  when  our  horses  hove 
in  sight  Happily  for  us,  some  of  the  servants  of  Mr. 
Peake,  whose  plantation  was  hard  by,  in  returning  home 
from  their  labor,  encountered  our  fl3dng  steeds,  captured 
them,  and  brought  them  to  us.  We  were  speedily  re- 
mounted, and  soon  the  lights  at  Mount  Vernon  were  seen 
glimmering  in  the  distance. 
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The  sentinel  placed  on  the  watch-tower  by  Fate  to 
guard  Uie  destinies  of  Washington,  might  have  cried, 
"All 's  well !"  during  the  loat  days  at  Mount  Vemon.  AH 
was  well  All  things  glided  gently  and  proBperousIy  down 
tlie  stream  of  time,  imd  all  was  progressiTe.  Two  blades 
of  grass  had  been  made  to  ^  grow  where  but  one  grew 
before,"  and  a  garden  '^  bloomed  where  flowers  had  once 
grown  wild." 

The  best  charities  of  life  were  gathered  around  the 
J^atm"  Palnx  in  tJie  last  days  at  Mount  Vemon.  The  lore 
and  veneration  of  a  whole  people  for  his  illustrious  services; 
his  generous  and  untiring  labors  in  the  cause  of  public 
utility ;  his  kindly  demeanor  to  his  family  circle,  his  friends, 
and  numerous  dependants ;  his  courteous  and  cordial  hoch 
pitality  to  his  guests,  many  of  them  strangers  from  &r 
distant  lands ;  these  charities,  all  of  which  sprung  from  the 
heart,  were  the  ornament  of  his  declining  years,  and  gave 
benignant  radiance  to  his  setting  eun;  and  that  scene, 
the  most  sublime  in  nature,  where  human  greatness  re- 
poses on  the  bosom  of  human  happiness,  was  to  be  admired 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  in  Uie  last  days  at  Mount 
Vemoa* 

*  A  Qerman  gentlemui  in  1858,  then  eightj-fonr  jean  of  age,  wrote  h  fbUowl 
coDcerning  pictant  of  the  Wuhington  familj,  which  hang  In  hU  hall :  "  'Kkj 
Tividl;  call  to  my  miud  (he  r!a;  —  the  prondeit  daj  of  mj  lib  —  that  I  pRNcd  npo* 
the  beaatiral  bsnki  of  the  Folomac,  in  the  family  of  the  beat  and  greatwt  penouv* 
that  the  world  hu  ever  prodnced.  It  wai  in  May,  IT9S,  now  neariy  lizty-one  }Mn 
•go.    I  waa  leatcd  at  hii  right  hand  at  dinner,  and  I  reoolleet  u  diatiadi/  hii  n*- 

estic  bearing  aa  if  it  were  yesterday.  Though  of  mortality,  hii  oTOpowsring  pwi 
ence  inapired  an  impression  chat  he  belonged  Ui  imnortali^.    HI*  ■liliiHiiiw.  Ui 

e^ne  face,  the  petftct  simplici^  of  hii  mannen,  his  modwt  demeaBor,  ^'^^  A* 
words  of  wisdom  which  he  altered,  lad  me  intiistiblsg^^  belUf  that  he  «M  ^ 
emanation  from  the  Omnipotent,  fbr  the  marrellaai  work  that  he  had  Jort  Ibta  COp: 
nmmated.  It  was  my  good  (brtnne  to  contemplate  Urn  In  U*  ratfaVAmt— rtv 
he  had  left  nothing  andone  that  he  conid  perftrm  for  the  npnblk  sf  Ui  « 
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It  pleased  Proyidenoe  to  permit  the  beloved  Washing- 
ton to  live  to  witness  the  fruition  of  his  mighty  labors  in 
the  cause  of  his  country  and  mankind,  while  his  success 
in  the  calm  and  honored  pursuits  of  agriculture  and 
rural  affairs  was  grateful  to  his  heart,  and  shed  the  most 
benign  and  happy  influence  upon  the  last  days  at  Mount 
VemoiL 

and  after  he  had  quitted  ofllce  for  erer  I  What  a  piiTilege  I  enjoyed  in  being  his 
wrioome  guest !  Of  the  240,000,000  of  people  in  Europe,  I  imagine  I  am  the  only 
pa^9n,  sinie  the  death  of  Lafkyette,  who  was  so  favored  as  to  break  bread  and  take 
wine  with  Washington  at  his  own  table." 
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How  many  and  what  glorioua  recollections  crowd  upon 
the  mind  at  the  mention  of  Mount  Yemon !  It  is  a  name 
that  will  be  hallowed  to  all  time,  and  the  foot  of  the  pil- 
grim  journeying  from  all  nations  will  continue  to  press 
the  turf  around  the  sepulchre  where  rest  the  ashes  of  the 
Father  of  his  Country.  The  associalionfl  in  the  histoiy 
of  tiiis  venerated  spot,  with  those  in  the  history  of  the 
life  and  actions  of  its  departed  master,  will  ever  cause 
Mount  Vernon  to  be  "  freshly  remembered."  lltese  afr 
Bociations  began  with  the  early  life  of  Washington,  and 
ended  only  with  his  last  days  on  earth.  Mount  Venum 
was  the  home  of  his  youth,  the  retreat  of  his  advanced 
age,  the  spot  that  he  most  loved,  and  to  which  he  ao 
often  retired  to  find  repose  from  the  cares  and  anzietifli 
of  public  afiairs.  He  never  left  it  but  with  regret  Hs 
always  returned  to  it  with  joy.    Could  the  old  halla  of 

•  Pint  pnbliibed  In  ibe  IfaAmal  IiUtUignar,  on  ths  fbuA  of  J^,  IW). 
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the  ancient  mansion  exhibit  a  tableau  vivant  of  the  chaj> 
acters  that  have  been  their  inmates  in  by-gone  ^B^ySy  what 
a  long  and  unposing  list  of  patriots,  statesmen,  and  war- 
riors would  appear  to  om*  admiring  gaze,  to  adorn  the 
scenes  and  memories  of  the  past !  Let  ns  endeavor  to 
sketch  a  few  outlines. 

Our  tableau  opens  in  1753,  when  Washington  crosses 
the  tiireshold  of  Mount  Vernon  to  enter  upon  that  great 
theatre  of  life  on  which  he  was  destined  to  play  so  illus- 
trious a  part  His  achievement  in  penetrating  the  wil- 
derness, and  successful  accomplishment  of  the  important 
objects  of  his  mission,  amid  dangers  and  difficulties  the 
most  appalling,  introduced  him  to  the  favorable  notice 
of  the  colonial  authorities,  who,  in  1754,  intrusted  the 
young  Virginian  with  the  defence  of  the  frontier  of  his 
native  colony,*  where,  after  a  gallant  conflict  with  the 
enemy,  he  resigned  his  commission  and  retired  to 
Mount  Vernon.  But  he  was  not  permitted  long  to  en- 
joy the  pleasures  of  its  peaceful  shades;  for,  his  martial 
reputation  having  attracted  the  notice  of  General  Brad- 
dock,  the  provincial  soldier,  in  1755,  was  requested  by  the 
British  veteran  to  accompany  the  latter  in  the  ill-fated 
expedition  to  Fort  Duquesne. 

Our  tableau  now  gives  a  perspective  view  of  the  mem- 
orable ninth  of  July,  and  the  field  of  the  Monongahela, 
where  a  youthful  hero  gathers  his  first  laurels  amid  the 
fury  of  the  fight,  and  where  his  high  and  chivahric  daring 
caused  ^the  wild  untutored  savage"  to  hail  the  last 
mounted  officer  on  the  field  of  Monongahela^  as  ^  the 
chosen  of  the  great  spirit,  the  warrior  who  could  not  die 

in  battle."t 

*  See  note  on  page  159.  t  See  note  on  page  158. 
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At  the  close  of  the  Seven  Yean'  War,  the  proTinoUl 
colonel  again  becomes  a  private  citizen,  and  retnnu  to 
Mount  Vemon  to  nwait  the  call  of  destiny. 

It  i8  1759,  and  our  taileau  exhibits  a  gay  and  joyoia 
scene,  while  the  old  hoIU  ring  again  with  the  reception 
of  a  bridal  party,  and  AVashington  enters  Mount  Vemon 
a  prosperous  and  happy  bridegroom.  The  gallant  and 
diBtinguishcd  soldier  now  lays  aside  the  "  pomp  and  dr- 
cumstance  of  glorious  war,"  and  many  years  glide  hap- 
pily along,  amid  the  delights  of  domestic  feUcity,  the 
society  of  family  and  friends,  and  the  employments  of 
agriculture  and  rural  offiurs,  when  our  ti^kau  changes  to 
1774.  The  colonial  troubles  have  commenced,  and  we 
behold  the  arrival  of  two  distinguished  persinagea  at 
Mount  Vemon,  Patrick  Henry  and  Edmund  FendletOD. 
Hie  object  of  tlieir  visit  is  to  accompany  Washington  to 
the  first  Congress,  where  the  soldier  had  been  called  by 
the  voice  of  his  country,  to  change  the  duties  of  the  field 
for  those  of  the  senate-house.* 

In  1775,  while  serving  as  a  member  of  the  first  Ctoh 
gress,  Washington  Ls  appointed  to  command  in  chief  the 
armies  of  the  colonies,  then  assembling  to  do  battle  for 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  unborn  generations.  He  obcrr* 
the  call  of  destiny  and  his  country ;  and  for  sdx  eventfitl 
years,  big  with  the  fate  of  liberty  and  an  empire,  lut 
home  is  in  the  tented  field.-}- 

Now,  1781,  our  ii^kau  shows  the  long-deserted  faalto 

*  Wuhingun  ma  choten  delegue  to  nprcMnt  Viigiaik  in  thi  Fun  Cata- 
iriHTAL  ConoRBHt,  wbich  Mumbted  at  Philadelphia,  on  thi  fiAh  of  B^tndit 
1774.  He  wai  accomptnied  od  his  joBniBj  ftnni  Houit  Tmum  is  miaM|H^ 
OD  that  occaiion,  bj  Patrick  Ucnrj  and  Edmnnd  Pendlaloo.  nirtwlil  Ihniy  TM 
apected  to  join  them  at  Moant  Vnnon,  bat  «a»  dMaliied  at  horn*. 

t  8m  note  on  paga  134. 
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of  Mount  Yemon  to  be  animated  by  the  presence  of  the 
commandeivin-chief  of  the  combined  armies  of  America 
and  France,  accompanied  by  the  Count  de  Rochambeau 
and  a  brilliant  suite,  who  halt  but  for  a  single  day,  en 
route  for  Yorktown.* 

Again  our  tableau  changes,  and  introduces  us,  in  1788, 
to  happier  scenes.  The  war  has  ended ;  its  storms  have 
passed  away,  and  the  sunshine  of  peace  sheds  its  benign 
influences  upon  an  infimt  nation,  a  free  and  independent 
people.f  Annapolis  has  witnessed  a  sublime  spectacle, 
and  Washington,  having  resigned  his  commission,  and 
^  taken  leave  of  the  employments  of  public  life,"  hastens 
to  his  beloved  retirement,  and  never  in  this  great  man's 
long  and  glorious  career  did  he  experience  so  pure,  so 
enviable  a  delight,  as  when  merging  the  victorious  gen- 
eral into  the  illustrious  farmer  of  Mount  Yemon. 

Our  tableau  now  teems  with  characters.  In  the  old 
halls  of  Mount  Yemon  are  assembled  chosen  spirits,  from 
the  wise,  the  good,  and  brave  of  both  hemispheres,  who 
have  journeyed  from  distant  homes,  to  pay  the  homage 
of  their  hearts  to  the  hero  of  the  age  in  the  retirement 
of  a  private  citizen.  Conspicuous  amid  this  honored 
group  is  the  good  and  gallant  Lafayette,  who,  supposing 
in  1784  J  that  he  was  about  to  bid  adieu  to  America  for 

*  Wathin^n  arriyed  at  Mount  Vernon  on  the  ninth  of  September.  The  next 
day  Bochambeaa  and  Chastelleax,  with  their  respective  suites,  arrived.  On  the 
eleventh,  Washington  presided  at  a  dinner-party,  under  his  own  roof,  and  on  the 
twelfth,  all  departed  for  Williamsburg.  Washington  was  accompanied  bj  John 
Parke  Costis,  father  of  the  author  of  these  BecoUectioni,  as  his  aid.  They  arrived  at 
WilUamiburg  on  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth. 

\  See  note  on  page  370. 

t  Lafayette  came  to  America  in  the  summer  of  1 784.  After  remaining  a  few  days 
in  New  York,  he  hastened  to  Mount  Vernon,  where  he  remained  almost  a  fortnight. 
He  again  visited  the  illustrious  farmer  on  the  Potomac,  just  before  leaving  America, 
in  November  following. 

30 
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the  last  time,  had  hastened  to  Mount  Vernon  fo  pay  his 
parting  respects  to  the  man  who,  of  all  men,  he  most 
loved  and  admired. 

The  retired  chief  receives  liis  guests  with  that  kindli- 
ness and  hospitality  fur  which  Mount  Vernon  was  alwajs 
distinguished,  while  his  early  rising,  his  industrious  and 
methodical  iiabits  of  life,  his  horsemanship  in  the  chase, 
his  minute  attention  to  all  matters,  and  the  improve* 
ment  of  his  domain,  elicited  the  warmest  encomium  and 
admiration  of  those  who,  in  the  old  time  of  day,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  visit  Washington  on  his  farm. 

From  the  unalloyed  happiness  in  which  four  years 
were  now  passed  in  the  employments  of  agriculture,  in 
social  and  domestic  intercourse,  occasionally  varied  by 
the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  this  period  in  the  life  of  the 
Pater  Ptitnw  may  truly  be  said  to  have  been  the  one  in 
which  all  his  ways  were  "  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all 
his  paths  were  peace." 

Our  iahleaii  changes  to  1787,  when  his  comitxy  eaUs 
upon  her  chosen  son  to  leave  the  tranquil  shades  of 
Mount  Vernon  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  mo- 
mentous events  of  the  timea  The  old  confederation  is 
ended ;  a  new  government  is  to  be  formed ;  confusion  is 
to  be  succeeded  by  order.  Tlie  convention  assembles,  and 
that  immortal  constitutional  charter,  that  millionB  of  free- 
men have  since  so  happily  enjoyed,  received  its  fint 
signature  from  the  hand  of  George  Washington.* 

From  this  date  a  young  and  glorious  empire  dawned 
upon  the  world.  Conceived  in  the  purity  of  xepublieiin 
freedom,  founded  on  the  basis  of  equal  rights  and  eqml 
laws,  the  great  and  renowned  of  the  lai 

*  Sm  noH  on  p«f«  all. 
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masterwork  of  virtue;  and  patriotism  might  weU  expect 
that  it  would  endure  for  centuries,  till  grown  hoary  by 
time,  and  from  the  decline  of  public  virtue  it  should  ex- 
perience the  fate  of  nations,  when,  from  the  extent  and 
magnificence  of  its  ruins,  futiuity  might  read  the  story 
of  its  rise,  its  grandeur,  and  its  fall. 

Our  tableau  exhibits,  in  1789,  important  and  touching 
events  in  the  Udory  of  Mouixk  Vernon.  A  special  envoy 
arrives  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Secretary  Thomson,  a  signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  a  genuine  type 
of  the  brave  old  days  of  76.  Scarcely  is  he  received  with 
the  warmest  welcome,  when  he  declares  the  object  of 
his  mission :  That  he  is  charged,  by  the  Congress  then 
assembled  in  New  York,  with  the  grateful  duty  of  an- 
nouncing to  George  Washington,  a  private  citizen,  his 
election  to  the  presidency  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica.* 

The  recipient  of  this  highest,  this  proudest  dignity 
that  can  ever  be  conferred  on  man,  was  by  no  means  un- 
prepared for  its  announcement  by  the  venerable  ambas- 
sador. From  the  period  of  the  ratification  of  the  Con- 
stitution by  the  states,  every  mail  from  every  part  of  the 
Union  brought  letters  to  Mount  Vcmon,  all  praying  the 
retired  chief  to  yield  to  the  united  wishes  of  the  people 
to  accept  the  highest  dignity  in  their  power  to  bestow. 
In  vain  did  the  happy  farmer  of  Mount  Vernon  plead 
that  advanced  age  and  long  services  needed  repose. 
Many  of  his  old  and  much-loved  companions-in-arms 
gathered  around  him  affectionately,  saying,  "  We  feel  as- 
sured that  you  can  not,  that  you  will  not>  refuse  the 
wishes  of  a  whole  people ;  your  honored  name  is  heard 

*  See  note  on  page  388. 
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from  every  lip,  while  in  every  heart  there  dxrella  but  one 
aentiment :   Washington,  chief  magistrate  of  the  Jt^ibSe." 

The  newly-chosen  president  was  deeply  affected  by 
this  generous,  this  universal  teatimonial  of  the  love  and 
attachment  of  his  countrymen.  The  people  trrTimphed ! 
TIic  man  of  the  people  yielded  to  the  will  of  the  people. 
A  day  or  two  sufficed  for  preparation  for  departure.  A 
sigh  to  the  fond  memories  of  home  and  happy  days  of 
retirement^  and  the  first  president  of  the  United  States 
hade  adieu  to  Mount  Vernon.  For  eight  years  silence 
reigned  in  the  ancient  halls,  when,  in  1797,  they  again 
teem  with  animation.  Tlie  long-absent  master  returns. 
Time  has  blanched  his  locks,  and  traced  ita  furrows,  on 
his  noble  brow,  but  his  manly  form  is  still  erect ;  ay, 
with  lightsome  step  and  joyous  heart  he  once  more  en- 
ters the  portals  of  Iiis  beloved  Mount  Vernon. 

Our  iablcau  having  exhibited  the  changing  events  in 
the  history  of  Moimt  Vcmon  for  forty-six  years,  in  its 
closing  scene  portrays  tlic  aged  chief  in  his  Inst  retire- 
ment His  days  arc  numbered,  his  glorious  race  is  nearly 
run,  yet,  when  invasion  threatens,  he  obeys  the  last  call 
of  his  country,  and  is  again  in  arms,  her  general  and  pro- 
tector.* 

When  Washington  was  appointed  to  his  last  command 
in  the  armies  of  his  country,  his  acceptance  was  accom- 
panied by  an  intimation  that  he  should  remtun  in  his  be- 
loved retirement  of  Mount  Vernon,  tUl  imperious  circum- 
stances should  call  him  to  the  field.  The  commandep-in- 
chief  gave  the  necessary  attention  to  militaiy  dntzM 
through  his  private  secretary,  while  himself  continued 
the  occupations  of  rural  affairs. 

*  See  notg  on  p^«  3ST. 
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A  number  of  the  principal  characters  in  the  United 
States  were  desirous  that  their  sons  should  make  a  first 
essay  in  arms  imder  the  immediate  auspices  of  the  ven- 
erable chief  Among  these  was  the  Hon.  Charles  Carroll, 
of  Carrollton,  for  whom  Washington  ever  entertained  the 
very  warmest  political  as  well  as  personal  attachment 
and  esteem.  To  Mr.  Carroll's  application^  the  general 
replied,  that  as  it  was  his  firm  resolve,  in  case  the  enemy 
effected  a  landing,  to  meet  them  on  the  very  threshold 
of  the  empire,  he  should,  in  such  an  event,  require  about 
his  person,  officers  of  tried  knowledge  and  experience  in 
war;  but  with  a  view  to  gratify  Mr.  Carroll,  his  son 
should  be  received  as  an  extra  aid-de-camp. 

Among  the  applicants  of  a  more  veteran  stamp,  was 
Colonel  H.,  of  Richmond,  one  of  that  band  of  ardent  and 
youthful  chivalry,  which  Virginia  sent  to  the  War  for  In- 
dependence in  the  very  dawn  of  the  Revolution.  Col- 
onel H.  was  lieutenant  of  Morgan's  famed  corps  of  Rifle- 
men, which  performed  the  memorable  march  across  the 
wintry  wilderness  of  the  Kennebec  in  1775.  During 
that  display  of  almost  superhuman  privation  and  toil, 
and  in  the  subsequent  assault  on  Quebec,  he  displayed 
a  hardihood  of  character,  and  heroism  of  hearty  that 
won  for  him  the  admiration  of  his  comrades,  and  es- 
teem of  their  intrepid  commander ;  and  elicited  a  cog- 
nomen, that  a  Ney  might  have  been  proud  to  deserve — 
^  The  most  daring  of  all  tvJio  dare!'  Morgan,  himself, 
bred  in  the  hardy  school  of  the  frontier  and  Indiim 
warfare,  declared  of  Colonel  H. — ^'  He  exceeds  all  men. 
During  the  greatest  horrors  of  our  march,  when  the 
bravest  fainted  and  fell  from  exhaustion  and  despon- 
dency, it  was  he  who  cheered  us  on,  for  oft  have  I  seen 
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him  dance  upon  the  snow,  whUe  he  gnawed  hi»  moceatm  for 
stibsisfmee." 

Yet  even  to  the  application  of  aucfa  a  soldier,  did  the 
over  cautious  mind  of  Washington  pause,  while  he 
weighed  in  tlie  balance  not  the  past,  but  the  present 
merits  of  tlic  man.  Tlic  general  wrote  to  his  nephew, 
then  in  Kichuiond,  to  this  effect :  "  Colonel  H,  has  applied 
to  become  a  member  of  my  military  family.  In  the  War 
of  the  Kcvolution  I  knew  him  well;  and  of  a  truth  he 
was  then  nil  that  could  be  desired  in  a  good  and  gallant 
officer,  and  estimable  man  j  but  time,  my  dear  Bushrod,* 
often  changes  men  as  well  aa  things.  Now,  the  object 
of  this  letter  is  to  inquire  whether  the  habila  of  Colonel  H. 
are  unaltered,  and  whether  I  shall  find  him  now  what  I 
knew  hiui  to  be  in  other  days."  The  answer  to  this  let- 
ter WiUj  moi?t  satisfactory.  Colonel  H.  was  the  same, 
good,  gallant,  and  estimable.  The  chief  was  content,  and 
quickly  marked  him  for  promotion. 

What  a  moral  does  this  little  private  memoir  impress 
upon  tho.se  who  are  high  in  authority,  upon  whose  knowl- 
edge and  judgment  of  men  and  things,  so  often  depend 
the  destinies  of  nations !  How  careful  should  chiefe  be, 
in  the  choice  of  their  subordinates,  to  weigh  well  in  the 
balance  the  present  as  well  as  the  past  merits  of  appli- 
cants for  office,  lest,  as  in  the  words  of  the  venerated 
Washington,  "  Time,  which  changes  men  as  tceU  as  thitiffg" 

*  Bushrod  Waibin^^ton.  son  ot  the  general's  brother  Jaho  Angnitlne.  Hii  prolbi- 
(ion  w«i  iheluv;  and  in  1798,  President  Adtnu  appointed  him  a  Jadga  of  the  n- 
preme  court  of  the  United  Slataa,  ru  office  ithirh  he  held  UDtil  fail  deufa.  Ha  wm 
the  tint  pnuident  of  the  American  Colonization  SocUtj.  On  tha  death  of  Qaaanl 
Washington  he  inherited  the  eatnte  of  Mount  Vernon,  and  tha  )t«iwi«l'i  booka  aad 
papen.  He  died  at  Fhihidetphia  on  the  twcnty^ixtii  of  Nomnbar,  1899,  attba  ^a 
of  serenty  jeon.  His  remains  ore  in  the  family  Tonlt  at  Movnt  Tanou,  and  naar 
it  is  a  Ane  vhite  marble  obelisk  erected  to  liis  memoir. 
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may  have  rendered  them  imworihy  of  being  ^  marked 
for  promotion." 

After  a  long  and  unexampled  career  of  glory  in  the 
service  of  his  country  and  mankind,  weU  stricken  in 
years  and  laden-  with  honors^  in  his  own  beloved  Mount 
Vernon,  with  the  fortitude  and  resignation  befitting  the 
Boman  fame  of  his  life  and  actions,  the  Pater  Patriao 
yielded  up  his  soul  to  Him  who  gave  it,  calmly  declaring^ 
"  I  am  not  afraid  to  die." 

Our  tableau  vivant  closes  with  the  grandeur  and  solem- 
nity of  the  spectacle  that  bore  him  to  his  grave. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

LAST   HOURS   OF   WASHINGTON. 

Lin  Sdxtitor  or  Tnt  Diatk-Sceki  —  TfuDmoToa  Eiroao  to  t 

TO  Mu.  'WuiiixnTux— SLEirLBgiiDi---Ai.iBii  — FHnicu»  anr  roB  — Dcwnn  Csus 
—  Brvcmtt  or  niE  Illiim  — Cai.u  rot  nu  Will  —  DiiEciian  xioitt  nii  Boot  —  A 

iHQiON  — Mis.  WitiiiKaTUH's  8«»«r  Pbitim— Thi  CuaDro  Bern. 

TwENTY-EiQHT  years  have  passed  since  an  interesting 
group  were  assembled  in  the  death  room,  and  witnessed 
the  last  hours  of  Washington.*  So  keen  and  unsparing 
hath  been  the  scythe  of  time,  that  of  all  those  who 
watched  over  tlie  patriarch's  couch,  on  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  of  December,  1799,  but  a  single  peraon- 
age  survive8.f 

On  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth,  the  general  was  en- 
gaged in  making  some  improvements  in  the  front  of 
Mount  Vemon.J    As  was  usual  with  him,  he  carried  his 

•  This  was  first  published  in  the  Xilioaal  IntelligtBcrT,  in  Febni«7,  IBS7. 

tThe  pcnons  hem  nlladcd  toVcrc,  Mn.  Wuliington,  Chnilopber,  ■  faTorin 
bonBO-icrFani  who  allcndeii  upon  ibo  master,  Colonel  Tobiu  Lur,  Mn.  Focbw,  ibt 
hOD»ekecpcr,  Mr.  Albion  IlniTlinif,  Dra.  Craik,  Brown,  and  Dick,  and  Cmliu^ 
MoUy,  Etni]  Cbarlollc,  Ibrccofibc  hoiuc-scrrBDU.  Mrs. Levis  (Eleanor  Parke  CoMii} 
wu  confiDCd,  by  childbirth,  to  BQ  appcr  chamber,  and  her  hoiband  and  tba  utkot 
of  thcio  RtteiiKtiexu,  were  absent  in  Nev  KenL  Wbo  tlw  larriTor  wai,  to  »lii» 
the  nuihor  altadci,  cnn  not  now  bo  determined. 

I  Colonel  ToUai  Lear,  a  talented  and  educated  genileinaD,  wbo  mldid  wmj 
Tcan  with  Washington,  Grat  at  secretary,  and  ifterwaidi  ai  inpeiiatKidBBt  of  Ul 
private  effkirt,  wrote,  immediatel;  after  the  death  of  the  p 
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own  compass,  noted  his  observations^  and  marked  out  the 
ground.  The  day  became  rainy^  with  sleety  and  the  im- 
prover remained  so  long  e:sposed  to  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather  as  to  be  considerably  wetted  before  his  re- 
turn to  the  house.  About  one  o'clock  he  was  seized  with 
chilliness  and  nausea,  but  having  changed  his  clothes,  he 
sat  down  to  his  in-door  work — there  being  no  moment 
of  his  time  for  which  he  had  not  provided  an  appropriate 
employment 

At  night  on  joining  his  family  circle,  the  general  com- 
plained of  a  slight  indisposition,  and  after  a  single  cup  of 
tea^  repaired  to  his  library,  where  he  remained  writing 
until  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  *  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington retired  about  the  usual  family  hour,  but  becoming 
alarmed  at  not  hearing  the  accustomed  sound  of  the  li- 
brary door  as  it  closed  for  the  night,  and  gave  signal  for 
rest  in  the  well-regulated  mansion,  she  rose  again,  and 
continued  sitting  up,  in  much  anxiety  and  suspense.  At 
length  the  well-known  step  was  heard  on  the  stair,  and 
upon  the  general's  entering  his  chamber,  the  lady  chided 
him  for  staying  up  so  late,  knowing  him  to  be  unwell,  to 
which  Washington  made  this  memorably  reply :  "  I  came 
so  soon  as  my  business  was  accomplished.     You  weU 

•ccoant  of  the  scenes  at  his  departure.  He  was  present  daring  his  illness  and  at 
his  death,  and  ahove  all  others  was  most  competent  to  give  a  correct  narrative.  Ills 
accoanty  mach  more  minute  than  Mr.  Cnstis's,  agrees  substantially  with  the  more 
concise  narrative  in  this  chapter.  It  may  bo  found  in  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
W€uhingUm,  by  Jared  Sparks,  i.  555. 

*  Mr.  Lear  says,  "  that  in  the  evening  the  papers  were  brought  from  the  post- 
oflSce,  and  the  family  remained  in  the  parlor  until  nine  o'clock,  when  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington went  up  to  Mrs.  Lewis's  room.  After  that  he  and  the  general  read.  Wash- 
ington was  quite  hoarse ;  and  when  he  left,  as  Lear  supposed,  for  the  night,  the 
latter  observed  to  the  general,  that  he  had  better  take  something  for  his  cold. 
Washington  replied,  "No ;  yon  know  I  never  take  anything  for  a  cold — let  it  go 
as  St  came/' 
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know  that  through  n  long  life,  it  hoa  been  my  unvaried 
rule,  never  to  put  off  till  the  morrow  the  duties  which 
should  be  pci-formcd  to-day." 

Having  finft  covered  the  fire  ivith  care,  the  man  of 
mighty  labors  sought  repose ;  but  it  came  not^  as  it  long 
had  been  wont  to  tlo,  to  comfort  and  restore  after  the 
many  and  earnest  occupations  of  the  welt^ent  day. 
The  night  was  passed  in  feverish  restlessness  and  pun. 
"  Tired  nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep,"  was  destined 
no  more  to  visit  his  couch  ;  yet  the  manly  suflferer  utter- 
ed no  complaint,  would  permit  no  one  to  be  disturbed  in 
their  rest,  on  his  account,  and  it  was  only  at  daybreak 
he  would  consent  that  the  overseer  might  be  called  in, 
and  bleeding  resorted  to.  A  vein  was  opened,  but  no 
relief  afforded.    Courioi-s  were  despatched  to  Dr.  Cnuk,* 

*  Doctor  James  Crnik  nns  born  at  Abit-land,  near  Samfriet,  Scotlmnd,  in  1 730^ 
and  at  about  ihnt  lime,  John  Paul,  the  fuiher  of  John  P*nl  Jonea,  wai  tha  gaidener 
of  Dr.  CraiL's  father.  Dr.  Craik  cams  to  Amorica  m  1790.  Ha  had  pnutiMd  hii 
profetsion  a  short  timo  in  the  Wcit  Indies.  He  icitled  in  yii;gini>;  and  on  iha 
aerenlh  of  March,  1TS4,  he  was  commissioned  a  sni^on  in  Colonel  Tej't  ngimeal, 
wbivh  viat  commanded  by  Wailiin);tan  on  the  denib  of  that  offlcer.  Ht  (Bred  k 
the  provincial  army  during  a  greater  portion  of  the  f  rencb  and  Indian  war.  At 
that  time  bi(  home  was  in  Winchciicr,  Virginia.  He  wa«  married  in  Daceaibtr, 
1760.  In  ITTO  he  accomfianicd  Woabington  to  the  Ohio,  and  then  It  wn*  that  tk* 
scene  of  the  Indinn  Fropliecy  occurred,  which  is  cited  in  chapter  xi.  nf  thtf  vorit. 
He  oAcrwardi  settled  near  Fort  Tobacco,  Charles  connty,  Maryland,  when  ha  bdlt 
ft  flne  bouse,  but  by  tlic  iiermosion  of  Wiuhington,  he  removed  to  Alexandria.  !■ 
1777,  Dr.  Cnik  was  appointed  assistant  director-getietal  in  tho  hospital  depaitacat 
of  the  contiocnlBl  army.  He  continued  to  reside  in  Aleiumdri*,  vntiloldageeanNd 
bim  to  relinquish  the  practice  of  his  profession,  when  he  retired  to  Yanclnaa,  a  pn 
of  the  BaTcnsworth  estate,  where  he  died  in  February,  1814,  at  the  age  of  ei|fa^4in 
years.  His  wifu  died  a  few  moallis  afterward,  at  the  age  of  MTtn^-faar.  Dr. 
Craik  bad  nine  children—six  sons  aiid  three  dan^ters.  Hla  eldett  aua,  MTlOkm, 
wa*  a  reprcientatiTC  in  Congress  from  1796  to  1801,  when  be  waaBppgiDtadjNd|«if 
the  federal  court.  Ho  and  the  author  of  these  BtcoOtdion  minted  aitlHi,  tm 
danghten  of  William  Fitibugh,  of  Chathiun,  Virginia.  Hii  jmniar  lo^  Qmaq^ 
Waibiugton,  bom  in  1774,  was  President  Washington's  priratoMcntarr. 

Dr.  Craik  was  vigorons  and  active  until  the  last.    Hb  | 
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the  family,'''  and  Drs.  Dick  and  Brown^f  the  consulting 
physicians,  all  of  whom  came  with  speed.  The  proper 
remedies  were  administered,  but  without  producing  their 
healing  effects ;  while  the  patient^  yielding  to  the  anxious 
looks  of  all  around  him,  waived  his  usual  objections  to 
medicines,  and  tpok  those  which  were  prescribed  without 
hesitation  or  remark.  The  medical  gentlemen  spared 
not  their  skill,  and  all  the  resources  of  their  art  were  ex- 
hausted in  unwearied  endeavors  to  preserve  this  noblest 
work  of  nature. 

The  night  approached — the  last  night  of  Washington. 
The  weather  became  severely  cold  while  the  group  gath- 
ered nearer  to  the  couch  of  the  sufferer,  watching  with 
intense  anxiety  for  the  slightest  dawning  of  hope.  He 
spoke  but  little.  To  the  respectful  and  affectionate  in 
quiries  of  an  old  family  servant,  as  she  smoothed  down 
his  pillow,  how  he  felt  himself,  he  answered,  "  I  am  very 
ill."  To  Dr.  Craik,  his  earliest  companion-in-arms,  longest 
tried  and  bosom  friend,  he  observed,  "  I  am  dying,  sir — 
but  am  not  afraid  to  die."  To  Mrs.  Washington  he  said, 
*^  Go  to  my  desk,  and  in  the  private  drawer  you  will  find 
two  papers — bring  them  to  me."    They  were  brought. 

Craik,  of  Louisville,  Kentackj,  from  whom  I  receired  the  foregoing  facto,  says  :  "  Ho 
was  a  stout,  thick-set  man,  perfectly  erect,  no  stoop  of  the  shoulders,  and  no  appear- 
ance of  debility  in  his  carriage.  Not  long  before  his  death  he  ran  a  race  with  me 
(then  about  eight  years  old),  in  the  front  yard  of  the  house,  at  Vaucluse,  before  the 
assembled  family."  A  profile  of  Dr.  Craik,  in  Silhontte,  may  be  found  in  a  work, 
by  the  author  of  these  notes,  entitled  Mount  Vernon  and  its  Associations. 

*  These  were  Mrs.  Law  and  Mrs.  Peter,  and  their  husbands,  the  g^ndchildrcn  of 
Mrs.  Washington ;  also  her  daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  Stuart.  None  of  them  arrived 
before  Washington's  death. 

t  These  were  neighboring  physicians.  Dr.  Craik  had  advised  Washington  to 
smd  for  Dr.  Brown,  of  Port  Tobacco,  in  the  event  of  severe  illness  in  his  family 
during  the  absence  of  Dr.  Craik.  Dr.  Elisha  C.  Dick  was  generally  the  consulting 
physician  with  Dr.  Craik. 
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He  continued — "These  are  my  Wills — pieserve  this  one 
and  burn  the  other,"  which  was  accordingly  done.  Call- 
ing to  Colonel  Lear,  he  directed — "  Let  my  corpse  be  kept 
for  the  \isuiil  period  of  three  days."* 

The  custom  of  keeping  the  dead  for  the  scriptxiral 
period  of  tliree  days,  is  derived  from  remote  antiquity, 
and  arose,  not  from  fear  of  premature  interment,  as  in 
more  modem  time^,  but  from  motives  of  veneration 
toward  the  deceased ;  for  'the  better  enabling  the  rela- 
tives  and  friends  to  assemble  from  a  distance,  to  perfonn 
the  funeral  rites ;  for  the  pious  watchings  of  the  corpse; 
and  for  many  Bad,  yet  endearing  ceremonies  with  which 
we  delight  to  pay  our  last  duties  to  the  remains  of  those 
we  loved. 

The  patient  bore  his  acute  sufiTeringa  with  fortitude 
and  perfect  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  while  as  the 
night  advanced  it  became  evident  that  he  was  sinking, 
and  he  seemed  fuliy  aware  that  "  his  hour  was  nigh." 
He  inquired  the  time,  and  was  answered  a  few  minates 
to  ten.  He  spoke  no  more — the  hand  of  death  was 
upon  him,  and  he  was  conscious  that "  his  hour  was  come." 
With  surprising  self-possession  he  prepared  to  die.  Com- 
posing his  form  at  length,  and  folding  his  arms  on  his 
bosom,  without  a  sigh,  without  a  groan,  the  Father  of  his 
Country  died.  No  pang  or  struggle  told  when  the  no- 
ble spirit  took  its  noiseless  flight  ;f  while  so  tranquil 

*  "  At  l<!D{:;tli,"  he  said,  "  I  am  jast  going.  H&re  ma  (Isoentlj  bwicd ;  wad  do 
not  let  m;  bod;  be  pat  into  the  vanit  in  leas  thaa  lime  dtiji  ■Iter  I  MB  dMd.**— 

t  "  Dr.  Craili,"  lays  Mr.  Lear,  "  put  liia  h&iuli  orer  U*  ejei,  and  be  txfini 
iriihoat  ■  itragcic  or  a  sigh.  While  we  were  flzed  In  lilnt  grief,"  he  eontlBue, 
"  Urt.  Wuhingion,  who  wu  tiuiog  at  the  foot  of  tbe  bed,  edted,  with  •  flra  nA 
collected  voice,  '  Is  ho  gano  V    I  coald  not  ipesk,  but  held  np  mj  hand  m  •  ilgHt 
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Appeared  the  manly  features  in  the  repose  of  death,  that 
0ome  moments  had  passed  ere  those  around  could  believe 
'ttat  the  patriarch  wta  no  more. 

It  may  be  asked.  Why  was  the  ministry  of  religion 
wanting  to  shed  its  peaceful  and  benign  lustre  upon  the 
last  hours  of  Washington  ?  Why  was  he,  to  whom  the 
observances  of  sacred  things  were  ever  primary  duties 
throughout  life,  without  their  consolations  in  his  last  mo- 
ments ?  We  answer,  circumstances  did  not  permit.  It 
was  but  for  a  little  while  that  the  disease  assumed  so 
threatening  a  character  as  to  forbid  the  encoiuragement 
of  hope ;  yet,  to  stay  that  summons  which  none  may  re- 
fuse, to  give  still  farther  length  of  days  to  him  whose 
*  time-honored  life"  was  so  dear  to  mankind,  prayer  waa 
not  wanting  to  the  throne  of  Grace.  Close  to  the  couch 
of  the  sufferer,  resting  her  head  upon  that  ancient  book, 
with  which  she  had  been  wont  to  hold  pious  communion 
a  portion  of  every  day,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  was 
the  venerable  consort,  absorbed  in  silent  prayer,  and 
firom  which  she  only  arose  when  the  mourning  group 
prepared  to  lead  her  from  the  chamber  of  the  dead. 
Such  were  the  last  hours  of  Washington.* 

that  he  was  no  more.  '  'Tis  well/  said  she,  ia  the  same  voice,  '  all  is  now  orer ;  I 
shall  soon  follow  him ;  I  have  no  more  trials'  to  pass  through.' '' 

^  Washington  died  on  Saturday  night,  the  fourteenth  of  Dccemher,  1799,  between 
the  hours  of  ten  and  eleven.  On  Sunday  a  coflSn  was  procured  from  Alexandrii^ 
and  on  the  same  day  several  of  the  family  arrived.  The  coflSn  was  made  of  ma^ 
hogany,  lined  with  lead,  and  upon  it  was  placed  at  the  head,  an  ornament  inscribed 
SvBOB  AD  JtrDiciuu;  about  the  middle  of  the  coflSn,  Globia  Deo  ;  and  on  a  small 
silver  plate,  in  the  form  of  the  American  shield,  were  the  words : 

GEORGE   WASHINGTON, 

BORN  TEB.  22,  I7a2. 
DtSD   DBOBKBBR   14,    1799. 

ITbe  time  for  the  funeral  was  fixed  on  Wednesday  the  eighteenth,  at  twelve  o'clock, 
laid  the  Bev.  Mr.  Davis  was  invited  to  perform  the  funeral  services,  according  to  the 
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ritnsl  of  ths  Frotcf  (ant  Epitcopnl  clinrcli.  Tba  funilj  having  been  inC 
tho  milicar/  und  Frccmiuoni  of  Alexandria  dcaircd  to  participate  in 
arran^^cmcnti  wcro  made  accordingly.  People  began  to  ccllect  at  Honut  Vatnaa 
at  elevcD  o'clock ;  but  ai  a  great  part  of  tbe  troopi  did  not  get  down  from  Alezaa- 
dria  in  lime,  llic  cercmonict  wcro  postponed  unljl  three.  Blercn  piecet  of  arlilleiy 
were  brou|;ht  down  from  Alexandria ;  and  a  ichooner  belonging  to  Mr.  Robert  Hmb- 
ilton,  of  tliat  city,  lay  off  Mount  Vernon,  and  Gred  minnte-gan*. 

Tfie  arrangements  of  i!io  proucsBion  were  mode  by  Colonela  Little,  Simmi,  Deii- 
enlc,  anil  Dr.  Dick.    It  moved  at  three  o'clock.    The  pall-beoren  were  Colonela 
T.ililc,  Simm),  I'aync,  Gilpin,  Romiay,  and  Monletcr.      Colonel  Blackbam  pre- 
ceded ihc  corpic.     Colonel  Dcncalo  marched  with  the  militurj.     Tlie  pmcei^oD 
moved  out  throu(;li  the  gate  at  the  left  wing  of  the  home,  and  proceeded  rotind  in 
front  of  the  laivn,  and  down  to  the  vanll  on  the  right  wing  of  the  home.     The  fol- 
lowing wa»  tliD  comjioaition  and  order  of  (be  procewion  ; — 
The  Iroopi,  horsa  and  foot. 
The  clergy,  namely,  the  Iter.  Mcian.  Davit,  Mnir,  iloffat,  and  AddlKm. 
The  general*!  hone,  ivith  hii  laddle,  hobten,  and  piatola,  led  bj  two  gnoBM, 
Cyras,  and  Wilwn,  in  black. 
The  body,  borne  by  the  FrecmoKni  and  officer*. 
I'rinclpal  mournen,  namely, 
Mn.  Stuart  and  Mn.  Iaw. 
Missel  Nancy  and  Sally  Stoort. 
Miss  Fairfax  and  Miss  DanniioD. 
Mr.  Law  and  Mr.  Peter. 
Mr.  Lear  and  Dr.  Craik, 
Lord  Fairfax  and  Ferdinando  FaiiAtx. 
Lodge,  No.  S3. 
Corporation  of  Alexandria. 
All  other  pcnons,  preceded  by  Mr.  Andenon  and  the  orenecr. 
When  the  body  arrived  at  the  vault,  the  Bev.  Mr.  DaTia  read  the  Berrice,  and 
pronounced  a  short  address.     The  Moions  then  performed  their  oeremooiei,  and  the 
body  was  deposited  in  the  vault.     Three  general  discharges  of  mniketij  were  ginn 
by  the  infantry ;  and  eleven  pieces  of  artillery,  which  were  nnged  back  of  the  Taolt, 
and  simultaneously  discharged,  "  paid  the  last  tribute  to  the  entombed  commandcFiD- 
chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States."    The  vault  was  the  old  one,  on  the  btow 
of  the  bill,  now  in  rains.   The  new  tomb,  lUrociad  by  Washington,  in  hii  Will,  to  be 
constructed,  was  not  mode  until  many  jeon  oAerwatd. 

The  Congress,  then  sitting  in  Fhiladelphia,  received  information  of  the  dsalh  of 
Wothiogton  on  the  eighteenth,  and  on  the  following  day  ths  >i 
formally  made  on  the  floor  of  the  hoose  of  lepreMntatitei,  by  the  E 
tlarahall,  of  Virginia  (afterward  chief  joitice  of  the  United  SCatm),  and  iha  hoaM, 
oftet  some  appropriate  action,  adjourned.  On  the  twentj-thiid,  the  CongiMi  liBf^ 
cd  joint  reset Dtions — fini,  that  a  marble  monnment  shoold  be  erected  Ulfa«cifiMt 
already  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter;  Mcmff;,  that  then  ihonld  ha  "mfluHd 
proeetiion  from  Coogrcw  hall  to  the  German  Idthenn  chord),  in  mmeiy  ^ 
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General  George  Wishingtoo,  on  Thandaj  the  twenty-sixth  instant,  and  that  an 
oration  be  prepared  at  the  request  of  Congress,  to  be  delivered  before  both  houses 
that  day;  and  that  the  president  of  the  senate,  and  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  rep- 
leaentatiTes,  be  desired  to  request  one  of  the  members  of  Congress  to  perform  and 
delirer  the  same ;  thirdly,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  should  be  recommend- 
ed to  wear  crape  on  their  left  arm  as  mourning  for  thirty  days  ;  fourthly ,  that  the 
president  of  the  United  States  should  direct  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  to  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington, with  words  of  condolence,  and  a  request  that  his  remains  might  be  interred 
at  the  capitol  of  the  Republic. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  December,  Congress  further  resolved  that  it  should  be  rccom- 
mended  to  the  people  of  the  Union,  to  assemble  on  the  succeeding  twenty-second  of 
February,  "  to  testify  their  grief  by  suitable  eulogies,  orations,  and  discourses,  or  by 
public  prayers." 

Pursuant  to  one  of  the  foregoing  resolutions,  Greneral  Henry  Lcc,  then  a  member 
of  Congress,  was  invited  to  pronounce  a  funeral  oration.  He  consented,  and  the 
Lutheran  church  in  Fourth  street,  above  Arch,  Philadelphia,  the  lai^st  in  the  city, 
was  crowded  on  the  occasion.  The  MTherson  Blues,  a  corps  of  three  hundred 
men,  composed  of  the  dite  of  the  city,  were  a  guard  of  honor  on  that  occasion. 
There  are  now  [July,  1859]  only  six  survivors  of  that  corps,  who  were  present  on  the 
occasion,  namely,  Samuel  Breck,  aged  eighty-eight,  S.  Palmer,  aged  seventy-nine, 
8.  F.  Smith,  aged  seventy-nine,  C.  N.  Banckcr,  aged  eighty-three,  Quinton 
Campbell,  aged  eighty-three,  and  John  F.  Watson  (the  annalist  of  Pliiladelphia  and 
New  York),  aged  eighty.  These  names  were  given  me  by  Mr.  Breck,  at  a  recent 
interview.  General  Lee's  oration  on  that  occasion  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix 
to  this  volume. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

TERSOSAL   APPEARANCE   OF   WASBfflQTOB. 
CoHiiOH  Linrsni  of  Po«T«iii»— FiiiuKiK  toi  DmjuiiTTOB  or  WiimnoTOrt  Frana  — 

ntS  PoBS)  AXD  TlIUttT— TumtCLL'BEaDBTIIAa  BTITHI or 'WuDIiUlTOF  ~ TABanSTOM 

HiioHT—Iln  Ltvih  — Puwu  or  im  Aui  dututid  — lu-maiTiO!!  airiv  ai  O^ri^ 

Lira— Hn  Lakge  IlAtiD  —  Hn  BniMBUKCi  to  BALra  Itian  —  WunwaTiiii^  Fmuvaa 
—  Ilia  KijrEiiTiiiH  AccuiiriuiiiiEHn— Mauid  to*  Ba  Uaitiai,  Elmakgi  or  HiwToiE 


All  of  the  many  portraits  which  have  been  given  of 
Washington,  possess  a  resemblance,  from  the  drawings  on 
a  signboard  to  tlie  galleries  of  taste.*  He  was  so  unique, 
so  unlike  any  one  else,  his  whole  appearance  bo  striking 
and  impressive,  thnt  it  was  almost  impossible  to  make  a 
total  failure,  in  forming  a  likeness  of  him,  "on  whom 
every  God  appeared  to  have  set  his  seal,  to  give  tJie 
world  assnrancc  of  a  man." 

While  several  original  pictures  and  sculptures  toe  ex- 
cellent likenesses  of  his  physiognomy,  in  various  stages 
of  life,  there  has  been  a  general  failure  in  Uie  delineation 
of  his  figure.  His  manliness  has  been  misrepresented  by 
bulkiness,  while  his  vigorous,  elastic  framej  in  which  so 
many  graces  combined,  has  been  drawn  from  tibe  model 

*  John  B.  Uoteau,  Esqniro,  of  New  York,  )us  a  laret  eolleciion  of  engnnd  par- 
traiti  of  Washington,  AmvricBn  and  foreign.  Among  tham  on  on>  haodnd  Md 
Bvo  diBbrant  cngnTiDgi,  all  dissimilar.  Yet,  wiiliafcwcxccpiioM,  alLpinwnnoaw 
tmemblanco  to  Washington,  as  dclinaatcd  by  tho  but  utisti. 
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of  Ajax,  when  its  true  personification  should  be  that  of 
Achilles. 

With  all  its  developments  of  muscular  power,  the  form 
of  Washington  had  no  appearance  of  bulkiness,  and  so 
harmonious  were  its  proportions  that  he  did  not  appear 
so  passing  tall  as  his  portraits  have  represented.  He  was 
rather  spare  than  full  during  his  whole  life ;  this  is  readily 
ascertained  from  his  weight.  The  last  time  he  weighed 
was  in  the  siunmer  of  1799,  when  having  made  the  tour 
of  his  farms,  accompanied  by  an  English  gentleman,  he 
called  at  his  mill  and  was  weighed.  The  writer  placed 
the  weight  in  the  scales.  The  Englishman,  not  so  tall, 
but  stout,  square  built^  and  fleshy,  weighed  heavily,  and 
expressed  much  surprise  that  the  general  had  not  oufc- 
weighed  him,  when  Washington  observed,  that  the  best 
weight  of  his  best  days  never  exceeded  from  two  him- 
dred  and  ten  to  two  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  In  the 
instance  alluded  to  he  weighed  a  little  rising  two  hun- 
dred and  ten. 

Of  the  portraits  of  Washington,  the  most  of  them  give 
to  his  person  a  fullness  that  it  did  not  possess,  together 
with  an  abdominal  enlargement  greater  than  in  the  life, 
while  his  matchless  limbs  have  in  but  two  instances  been 
faithfully  portrayed — in  the  equestrian  portrait  by  Trum- 
bull, of  1790,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  city  hall  of  New 
York,  and  in  an  engraving  by  Loisier,  from  a  painting 
by  Cogniet,  French  artists  of  distinguished  merit.  The 
latter  is  not  an  original  painting,  the  head  being  from 
Stuart,  but  the  delineation  of  the  limbs  is  the  most  per- 
fect extant.* 
Y  General  Washington,  in  the  prime  of  life,  stood  six 

*  See  the  next  chapter. 
31 
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'  feet  two  inches,  and  measured  precisely  six  feet  when 
attired  for  the  grave.  From  Hie  period  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, there  was  an  evident  bending  in  that  &ame  so  pass- 
ing straight  before,  but  the  stoop  is  attributable  rather  to 
the  care  and  toils  of  that  arduous  contest  than  to  age : 
for  his  step  was  firm,  and  his  carriage  noble  and  com- 
manding, long  aflcr  the  time  when  the  physical  proper- 
ties of  man  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  wane. 

To  a  majestic  height,  was  added  correspondent  breadth 
and  firmness,  and  his  whole  person  was  so  cast  in  na- 
ture's finest  mould  as  to  resemble  the  classic  remuns 
of  ancient  stituary,  where  all  the  parts  contribute  to  the 
purity  and  perfection  of  the  whole. 

The  power  of  Washington's  arm  was  displayed  in  sev- 
eral memorable  instances ;  in  his  throwing  a  stone  from 
the  bed  of  the  stream  to  the  top  of  the  Natural  Bridge; 
another  over  the  Palisades  into  the  Hudson,  and  yet  an-  ' 
other  across  the  Rappahannock,  at  Fredericksbui^.  Of 
the  article  with  which  he  spanned  this  bold  and  naviga- 
ble stream,  there  are  various  accounts.  We  are  asBured 
that  it  was  a  piece  of  slate,  fashioned  to  about  the  sice 
and  shape  of  a  dollar,  and  which,  sent  by  an  arm  w 
strong,  not  only  spanned  the  river,  but  took  the  gnnuid 
at  least  thirty  yards  on  ^e  other  side.  Numbers-  have 
since  tried  this  feat,  but  none  have  cleared  the  waterj 
'Tis  the  "Douglas  Ciist,"  made  in  the  days  when  Yir. 
ginia's  men  were  strong,  as  her  maids  are  &ir;  when  fhe 
hardy  sports  of  the  gymnasium  prepared  the  body  to 
answer  the  "  trumpet  call  to  war,"  and  gave  vigOT  and 
elevation  to  the  mind,  while  our  modem  habits  intqld 
rather  fit  the  youth  ''to  caper  nimbly  in  a  }m4^ 
chamber." 
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While  the  late  and  venerable  Charles  Willson  Peale 
was  at  Mount  Yemon,  in  1772,  engaged  in  painting  the 
portrait  of  the  provincial  colonel,  some  young  men  were 
contending  in  the  exercise  of  pitching  the  bar.  Wash- 
ington looked  on  for  a  time,  then  grasping  the  missile  in 
his  master  hand,  whirled  the  iron  through  the  air,  which 
took  the  ground  far,  very  far,  beyond  any  of  its  former 
limits — the  colonel  observing,  with  a  smile,  "You  per- 
ceive,  young  gentiemen,  that  my  arm  yet  retains  some 
portion  of  the  vigor  of  my  earlier  days."  He  was  then 
in  his  fortieth  year,  and  probably  in  the  fuU  meridian  of 
his  physical  powers;  but  those  powers  became  rather 
mellowed  than  decayed  by  time,  for  ^^  his  age  wajs  like  a 
lusty  winter,  frosty  yet  kindly,"  and,  up  to  his  sixty- 
eighth  year,  he  moimted  a  horse  with  siurprising  agility, 
and  rode  with  the  ease  and  gracefulness  of  his  better 
days.  His  personal  prowess  that  elicited  the  admiration 
of  a  people  who  have  nearly  all  passed  from  the  stage  of 
life,  still  serves  as  a  model  for  the  manhood  of  modem 
times. 

In  the  various  exhibitions  of  Washington's  great  phys- 
ical powers,  they  were  apparently  attended  by  scarcely 
any  effort  When  he  overthrew  the  strong  man  of  Vir- 
ginia in  wrestling,  while  many  of  the  finest  of  the  young 
athletaa  of  the  times  were  engaged  in  the  manly  games, 
Wajshington  had  retired  to  the  shade  of  a  tree,  intent 
upon  the  perusal  of  a  favorite  volmne ;  and  it  was  only 
when  the  champion  of  the  games  strode  through  the 
ring,  calling  for  nobler  competitors,  and  taunting  the 
student  with  the  reproach  that  it  was  the  fear  of  en- 
countering so  redoubted  an  antagonist  that  kept  him 
from  the  ring,  that  Washington  closed  his  book,  and, 
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without  divesting  himself  of  his  coat,  calmly  walked  into 
the  arena,  observing,  that  fear  formed  no  part  of  hia  be- 
ing ;  then  grappling  with  the  champion,  the  struggle  was 
fierce  bvit  momentary,  for,  said  the  vanquished  hero  of 
the-  arena,  in  Washington's  lion-like  grasp,  I  became 
powerlosfi,  and  was  hurled  to  the  ground  with  a  force 
that  seemed  to  jar  tlie  very  marrow  in  my  bones ;  while 
the  victor,  regardless  of  the  shouts  that  proclaimed  his 
triumph,  leisurely  retired  to  his  shade,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  favorite  volume. 

Wiu^hington's  powers  wore  chiefly  in  hia  limbs :  they 
were  long,  large,  and  sinewy.  Hia  frame  was  of  equal 
breadth  from  the  shoulders  to  the  hips.  His  chefl^ 
though  broad  and  expansive,  was  not  prominent,  but 
rather  hollowed  in  tlie  centre.  He  had  suifered  from  a 
pulmonary  affection  in  early  life,  from  which  he  never 
entirely  recovered.  His  frame  showed  on  extraordinaiy 
development  of  Ijone  and  muscle ;  his  joints  were  lorg^ 
as  were  his  feet ;  and  could  a  cast  have  been  preserved 
of  his  hand,  to  be  exhibited  in  these  degenerate  daj^  it 
would  be  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  being  of  a  fabulous 
age.  During  Lafayette's  visit  to  Mount  Vernon  in  182S, 
he  said  to  the  writer,  "  I  never  saw  so  large  a  hand  on 
any  human  being,  as  the  general's.  It  was  in  this  port- 
ico, in  1784,  that  you  were  introduced  to  me  by  the  gen- 
eral You  were  a  very  little  gentleman,  with  a  featlier 
in  your  hat,  and  holding  fast  to  oik  finger  of  the  good 
general's  remarkable  hand,  which  was  all  you  could  do^ 
my  dear  sir,  at  that  time." 

To  a  question  that  we  have  been  asked  a  tbouBand 
and  one  times,  viz. — to  what  individual,  known  to  ui^ 
who  are  yet  living,  did  the  person  of  Washington  bett 
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the  nearest  resemblance? — we  answer,  to  Ralph  Izard, 
senator  jQrom  South  Carolina,  in  the  first  Congress  under 
the  Constitution.  The  form  of  Izard  was  cast  in  nature's 
manliest  mould,  while  his  air  and  manner  were  both  dig- 
nified and  imposing.  He  acquired  great  distinction  while 
pursuing  his  studies  in  England,  for  his  remarkable  prow- 
ess in  the  athletic  exercises  of  that  distant  period.* 

An  oflScer  of  the  Life-Guard  has  been  often  heard  to 
observe,  that  the  commander-in-chief  was  thought  to  be 
the  strongest  man  in  the  army,  and  yet  what  thews  and 
sinews  were  to  be  found  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution. 
In  1781,  a  company  of  riflemen  from  the  coimty  of  Au- 
gusta, in  Virginia,  reinforced  the  troops  of  Lafayette. 
As  the  stalwart  band  of  moimtaineers,  defiled  before  the 
general,  the  astonished  and  admiring  Frenchman  ex- 
claimed, "Mon  Dieu!  what  a  people  are  these  Ameri- 
cans ;  they  have  reinforced  me  with  a  band  of  giants !" 

Washington's  physiognomy  was  decidedly  Roman— 
not  in  its  type  expressing  the  reckless  ambition  of  the 
"broad-fronted  Caesar,"  or  the  luxurious  indulgence  of 
the  "  curled  Anthony,"  but  rather  of  the  better  age  of 
Rome — the  JFabius  Maximus,  Marcellus,  or  the  Scipios. 

An  equestrian  portraiture  is  particularly  well  suited  to 
him  who  rode  so  well,  and  who  was  much  attached  to 
the  noble  animal  which  so  oft  and  so  gallantly  had  borne 
him  in  the  chase,  in  war,  and  in  the  perilous  service  of 

the  frontier.     Rickets,  the  celebrated  equestrian,  used  to 

* 

*  Ralph  Izard  represented  Soath  Carolina  in  the  United  States  senate,  from  1789 
to  1795.  He  was  distingnished  as  an  eloqaent  statesman,  and  was  loved  by  Wash- 
ington for  his  integrity  and  parity  of  character.  In  the  senate  he  had  the  confidence 
of  all  parties.  Mr.  Izard  was  wealthy,  and  held  a  high  social  distinction.  His  wife 
waa  a  danghter  of  Peter  Delancey,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Izard  died  in  May,  1804,  at 
the  ago  of  itxty-iix  years. 
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say, "  I  delight  to  see  the  general  ride,  and  jnake  it  a 
point  to  fall  in  -with  him  when  I  hear  that  he  is  abToad 
on  horseback — his  seat  is  so  firm,  his  management  so 
easy  and  graceful,  that  I,  who  am  a  professor  of  bQTse- 
manship,  would  go  to  him  and  learn  io  ride" 

Bred  in  the  vigorous  school  of  the  frontier  war&r^ 
"  the  earth  his  bed,  his  canopy  the  heavens,**  he  excelled 
the  hunter  and  woodsman  in  their  athletic  habits,  and  in 
those  trials  of  manhood  which  distinguished  the  hardy 
days  of  his  early  life.  He  was  amazingly  swift  of  foot, 
and  could  climb  the  .mountain  steep,  and  **  not  a  sob  con- 
fess his  toil." 

So  long  ago  as  the  days  of  the  vice-regal  court  at 
Williamsburg,  in  the  time  of  Lord  Botetourt,  Colonel 
Washington  was  remarkable  for  his  splendid  person.  Hie 
air  with  which  he  wore '  a  small  sword,  and  his  peculiar 
walk}  that  had  'the  light  elastic  tread  acquired  by  his 
long  service  on  the  frontier,  and  a  matter  of  much  ob- 
servation, especially  to  foreigners. 

While  Colonel  Wnahington  was  on  a  vimt  to  New 
York,  in   1773,*  it  was  boasted  at  the  table  of  the 
British    governor  that  a  regiment,  just  landed  firom  ' 
England,  contained    among    its  ofScers  some  of  the  ' 
finest  specimens  of  martial  elegance  in  his  Hqestys 
service — in  fact,  the  most  superb  looking  if^ows  ever  ' 
landed  upon  the  shores  of  the  New  World.    **I  wager 
your  excellency  a  pair  of  gloves,"  said  Mrs.  MonJe^  m 
American  lady,  "  that  I  will  show  you  a  finer  man  in  flw 
procession  to-morrow,  than  yotir  excellency  cm  jelaei' 

•  Waihington  rutted  New  Toric,  on  tlurt  oeculon,  for  tha  |igijHM  o^pUiV  . 
tfn.  WaBhiDgtoii'i  idd,  John  Pirke  Cnrtii,  in  Ebg'-i  (bow  OllbmU>>  aAffc 
Efl  BTriTcd  then  on  tho  thirt;-flnt  of  TSaj,  ^  XtaUmA  WfSl  allt^'iim  q^h 
birthdaj,  the  fonrth  of  Jvne. 
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from  your  fiunous  regiment  T — ^  Done^  madam !"  replied 
the  governor.  The  morrow  came  (the  fourth  of  June), 
and  the  procession,  in  honor  of  the  birthday  of  the  king, 
advanced  through  Broadway  to  the  strains  of  military 
music.  As  the  troops  defQed  before  the  governor,  he 
pointed  out  to  the  lady  several  officers  by  name,  claim- 
ing her  admiration  for  their  superior  persons  and  bril- 
liant equipments.  In  rear  of  the  troops  came  a  band  of 
officers  not  on  duty — colonial  officers — and  strangers  of 
distinction.  Immediately,  on  their  approach,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  governor  was  seen  to  be  directed  toward  a 
tall  and  martial  figure,  that  marched  with  grave  and 
measured  tread,  apparently  indifferent  to  the  scene 
around  him.  The  lady  now  archly  observed,  "I  per- 
ceive that  your  excellency's  eyes  are  turned  to  the 
riglit  object;  what  say  you  to  your  wager  now,  sir?" 
^  Lost,  madam,"  replied  the  gallant  governor ;  "  when  I 
laid  my  wager,  I  was  not  aware  that  Colonel  Washing- 
ton was  in  New  York."* 

*  The  following  interesting  sketch  of  the  personal  appearance  of  Washington  is 
fiom  an  anonymous  hand : — ^ 

"  I  saw  this  remarkable  man  foar  times.  It  was  in  the  month  of  November, 
1798, 1  first  beheld  the  Father  of  his  Country.  It  was  very  cold,  the  northwest  wind 
blowing  hard  down  the  Potomac,  at  Greorgetown,  D.  C.  A  troop  of  light-horse 
from  AlezandriA  escorted  him  to  the  western  bank  of  the  river.  The  waves  ran 
high,  and  the  boat  which  brought  him  over  seemed  to  labor  considerably.  Several 
thousand  people  greeted  his  arrival  with  swelling  hearts  and  joyful  countenances ; 
tho  military  were  drawn  up  in  a  long  line  to  receive  him ;  the  officers,  dressed  in 
regimentals,  did  him  homage.  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  walk  by  his  side,  and  had  a 
fall  view  of  him.  Although  only  abont  ten  years  of  age,  the  impression  his  person 
and  manner  then  made  on  me  is  now  perfectly  revived.  He  was  six  feet  and  one 
inch  high,  broad  and  athletic,  with  very  large  limbs,  entirely  erect,  and  without  the 
slightest  tendency  to  stooping ;  his  hair  was  white,  and  tied  with  a  silk  string,  his 
conntenance  lofty,  masculine,  and  contemplative;  his  eye  ligiit  gray.  He  was 
dressed  in  the  clothes  t)f  a  citizen,  and  over  these  a  blue  surtont  of  the  finest  cloth. 
His  weight  must  have  been  two  hundred  and  thirty  pounds,  with  no  superfluous 
fleshy  all  was  bone  and  sinew,  and  he  walked  like  a  soldier.    Whoever  has  seen,  in 
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In  person,  Washington,  as  vre  have  said,  was  unique. 
He  looked  like  no  one  else.    To  a  stature  lofty  and 

the  palent-oflice  M  Wuhingtoo,  the  dreia  h«  wora  when  mi^iii^  hij  conmiulM 
u  commander-in-chief,  ia  December,  1TS3,  at  once  perceivci  how  largo  w)d  ■nag. 
niflcent  was  hii  frame.  During  Ihe  pnmdc,  lomclhing  at  a  diatuice  (addcnij 
Utracted  his  attention ;  liis  ere  wu  inBtantaneonat;  lighted  up  ai  with  the  li^ht. 
niog'i  floih.  At  thji  moment  1  leo  ila  marrclloni  anjmalion,  iti  glowing  fin, 
exhibiting  strong  passian,  controlled  by  deliberate  rcaxon.J 

C-"In  the  Rummer  or  1799  I  ngain  saw  (he  chief.  He  rode  a  panij  white  horte, 
fevenicen  hands  high,  well  proportioned,  of  high  ipirit:  he  almciat  ncmed  eon- 
■ciooa  tliat  lie  bore  on  hii  bnck  the  Fatlier  of  lili  Counirj.  He  remioded  me  of  tbe 
wor.hor^c  wliosc  nculc  it  eluihed  with  (bander.  I  liave  aeen  aome  highlj-occoBi- 
plithed  riden>,  bat  not  one  of  them  approached  Wnahington ;  be  wm  perfect  in  thii 
reapect.  Behind  liim,  *t  llio  distance  of  perhaps  fortj  jards,  come  Bitlj  L«,  hit 
bodj-servant,  who  hod  perilled  his  life  in  mnnj  u  field,  beginning  on  the  Iieighta  of 
Boston,  in  IT75,  and  ending  in  ITB1,  when  Comwalha  aarrendered.  and  the  captire 
•rmj,  ivLih  uncxpressiblc  chagrin,  laid  down  iheir  ami  at  Yorktown.  Bill)-  ndi 
a  cream-colored  liorsc,  of  the  fmeit  form,  and  his  old  Revolulionai^  cocked  hat  uuU- 
caiod  that  its  owner  had  often  heard  iha  roar  of  cnnnon  and  small  anns,  and  had 
eticonntered  many  trying  scenea.  Bill;  wai  a  darii  mulaiio.  Hii  maater  apeak) 
highly  of  liim  in  his  trill,  and  provides  for  his  Sapport. 

"  Sometime  during  Ibis  year,  perhnps,  I  saw  him  nt  Seemc'i  taTem,  in  George- 
town ;  the  steps,  porch,  and  street,  were  crowded  with  pettooa  detirom  of  behold- 

"  I  viewed  him  through  n  window.  The  most  venerable,  dignified,  and  weallfaj 
men  of  tlio  town  were  there,  some  conversing  with  him.  Woibington  leemeJ 
almost  a  different  being  from  any  of  them,  and,  indeed,  from  any  other  penoa  orcr 
reared  in  tliis  country.  Hii  counicnonca  was  not  so  i)nimaied  as  when  I  fliWHW 
him,  for  (hen  his  complexion  was  at  ruddy  as  if  he  wete  only  twenty  ye«n  gid. 

"  A  few  months  before  his  death,  I  beheld  this  extraordinary  man  fbr  the  lut 
time.  He  (topped  at  the  lavem  opposite  the  Presbyterian  church,  in  Bridge  ■lnW, 
Georgetown.  At  that  lime,  a  regiment  of  soldiers  was  stationed  in  their  UOUm,  es 
the  banks  of  Hock  creek,  and  frequently  attended  Dr.  Baleh'a  chntch,  dieand  li 
their  costume,  and  jjowdercd  ufier  the  IlevolationBry  (oshion.  I  ■ 
parade  almost  every  day,  and,  on  one  of  these  occostoni,  I  tecognised  ¥ 
riding  on  horecback,  unaccompanied  by  any  one.  He  Was  going  ont  to  ■■•  Hi 
honae*  on  Capitol  hill,  as  I  supposed.  They  wete  bamt  by  the  BriUth,  im  lllf. 
Uj  youthful  eye  was  riveted  on  him  nntil  he  diinppeand,  and  that  Ibr  arcr.  I  wm 
sarprised,  that  ho  did  not  once  look  at  the  parade ;  watum  I  eoald  dtMOTCri-M 
the  contrary,  he  appeared  indifierent  to  the  whole  iceno. 

"Ithasbeenmy  privilege  to  sue  the  best  likeneiaeagf  the  cbW.  ThiiaNafdl 
other*  most  resembling  him,  is  that  prefixed  to  the  flntTtdiBe  ef  'Jnfmffk  Sib 
of  Wathingtoa.'    All  the  reit  wonted  the  a: 
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commanding,  he  united  a  form  of  the  manUest  propor- 
tions,  limbs  cast  in  Nature's  finest  mould,  and  a  carriage 
the  most  dignified,  graceful,  and  imposing.  No  one  ever 
approached  the  Pater  PatriaB  that  did  not  feel  his  pre- 
sence. 

Of  the  remarkable  degree  of  awe  and  reverence  that 
the  presence  of  Washington  always  inspired,  we  shall 
give  one  out  of  a  thousand  instances.  During  the 
cantonment  of  the  American  army  at  the  Valley  Forge, 
some  oflScers  of  the  fourth  Pennsylvania  regiment  were 
engaged  in  a  game  of  fives.  In  the  midst  of  their  sporty 
they  discovered  the  commander-in-chief  leaning  upon 
the  enclosmre,  and  beholding  the  game  with  evident  sat- 
isfaction. In  a  moment  all  things  were  changed.  The 
ball  was  suffered  to  roll  idly  away  j  the  gay  laugh  and 
joyous  shout  of  excitement  were  hushed  into  a  pro- 
found silence,  and  the  oflScers  were  gravely  grouped 
together.  It  was  in  vain  the  chief  begged  of  the 
players  that  they  would  proceed  with  their  game, 
declared  the  pleasure  he  had  experienced  from  wit- 
nessing their  skill,  spoke  of  a  proficiency  in  the  manly 
exercise  that  he  himself  could  have  boasted  of  in  other 
days.  All  would  not  do.  Not  a  man  could  be  induced 
to  move,  till  the  general,  finding  that  his  presence 
hindered  the  officers  from  continuing  the  amusement^ 
bowed,  and,  wishing  them  good  sport,  retired.* 


(f 


In  personal  appearance,  Washington  has  never  been  equalled  by  any  man  in 
the  United  States.  I  agree  with  Lord  Erskine,  when  he  said  that  the  Father  of  his 
Conntrj  was  the  only  man  he  ever  saw  whose  character  he  coald  not  contemplate 
withoat  awe  and  wonder.  B." 

*  A  part  of  this  chapter  was  published  in  the  National  InieUigtncer  in  1826,  a  part 
in  1842,  and  a  part  in  1857.  As  each  communication  was  upon  the  same  subject, 
and  in  some  paragraphs  quite  similar  in  fact  and  expression,  I  have  combined  the 
three  parts  in  one.    In  Febraary,  1847,  the  following  article  on  the  Character  <md 
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Ptrtmal  Appraranet  of  TTiuib'iijtM,  ttppoucd  in  the  Jbtisiwl  Iitt^faer,  tnm  Aa 
tignktare  of  Sigma,  «nd  ftppcan  to  hare  an  appropriate  plan  hcra . — 

"  The  ducriplion  girco  bj  '  R.'  [a  cormpondeut  of  the  Iitl^igtiittr]  of  WuUii^ 
lon'i  approach  to  (he  halt  of  Coagreu  in  Fhiiadalpbia,  hai  frufalf  awakaned  njrown 
TemiaisccnK*  of  the  lame  acene.  lu  vivid  truth  can  not  ba  inrpatMd.  I  atood  with 
him  on  that  lame  (tone  platfonn,  before  the  door  of  the  hall,  eierated  by  a  bw  ilapa 
from  the  paTemcnt,  when  the  carriage  of  the  preaident  dnw  op.  It  wai,  m  be  de- 
tcribei  it,  white,  or  rather  of  n  light  dtam  color,  painted  oa  the  paoala  with  beantibl 
gronpt,  bj  Cipriani,  rcprueating  the  four  leasoni.  The  honci,  according  to  mj 
rccoltoriion,  were  white,  in  nniion  with  the  carriage.  R.  aaja  thej  wna  baji;  per- 
hapa  he  it  mora  correct.  Ai  he  alig-liied,  and,  aacending  the  itepi,  paaatd  npon  Ae 
platfonn,  loolting  over  hit  ahoalder,  in  an  attittule  that  would  have  fnmiahed  an  ad- 
mirable aabjcct  for  the  pencil,  he  wai  preceded  b;  two  gentlemen  bearing  long  whiu 
wand),  who  kept  back  the  eager  crowd  that  pniied  on  erery  aide  to  get  ■  naanr 
Tiew.  At  that  moment  I  (tood  lonear  that  I  might  have  touched  bit  elothaa;  bat  I 
ahould  aa  loon  have  thought  of  touching  an  electric  battery.  I  waa  penettaled  with 
a  veneration  amounting  to  the  deepeat  awe.  Korwaa  this  the  feeling  of  atcfaooUN^ 
only;  it  pervaded.  I  believe,  every  hnmin  bnug  that  approached  Waahingtoai;  nd 
I  have  lieen  told  that,  even  in  hia  aocia]  and  convivial  honn,  thii  (baling  in  thoaawbo 
were  honored  toahare  them  never  autfered  intenniMion.  I  aawhim  a  hundred  timei 
nftcmard,  but  never  with  any  other  than  that  aame  feeling.  Tba  Almighty,  wte 
raised  up  for  our  hour  of  need  a  man  <o  pecnliariy  prepared  for  fu  whole  dnad  n- 
iponiibility,  scemi  to  have  put  an  itnpreaa  of  aaciedneaa  apon  hii  own  inatnunnl. 
The  first  sight  of  the  man  itruck  the  heart  with  involuntary  homage,  and  piapnad 
everything  around  hirn  to  obey.  When  he  'addreaied  himself  to  ipctk'  tbN* 
was  an  nnconscious  iDipenaion  of  the  breath,  while  every  eye  wh  ruied  in  expee- 

"  At  the  time  I  speak  of  he  stood  in  profound  ailence,  and  had  that  iteta»lika  ait 
which  menial  greatness  alone  can  bestow.  As  he  tamed  to  enter  tba  bsildiaf,  and 
wu  ascending  the  staircase  leading  to  the  Congrenional  hall,  I  glided  along  l^lpe^ 
ceived,  almost  under  cover  of  the  skirts  of  his  dress,  and  entered  lattaatlj  aftgr  Ua 
into  the  lobby  of  the  house,  which  waa  of  coorse  in  aetaion  to  leeaira  bin.  Oa 
cither  hand,  from  the  entrance,  atood  a  Urse  c»«t-iron  stove ;  and,  naolnd  to  Mnit 
the  unhoped-for  privilege  I  hod  so  unexpectedly  obtained,  I  clambated,  boj-Iika,  ob 
thi<  stove  (fortunately  tlien  not  much  heated),  and  fhim  that  bvorahb  ol 
jo3'ed,  for  the  first  time  (what  I  have  since  so  many  thoniandi 
with  comparative  indifference),  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  Aneriean  Cra^iMila 
tall  aeasion,  every  member  in  hia  place.  Bhall  I  be  pardoned  (br  aaying  Iti  aapart 
waa  very  different  from  what  we  now  witneaa  1  There  wh  an  air  of  ilai  >■■■.  af 
composure,  of  reflection,  ofgentlemanly  and  poliihed  dignity,  whfah  haalad^orll^ 
gera  only  with  here  and  then  a  '  relic  of  tbe  olden  time.' 

"  The  honse  seemed  then  aa  compoced  as  the  aenate  now  ia  whn  n 
ipeech  is  in  the  act  of  delivery.     On  Waahington'a  enbaQce  lb*  ■ 
death-like  atillneas  prevailed.    House,  lobbies,  gallery,  all  wm«  wrappad  ll 
deepeat  attantion  i  and  the  lonli  of  that  entire  aaaeablag*  iiiaad  |Hiin  Inm 
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ejet  on  tho  noble  llgare  whidi  deUberatelj,  snd  with  «a  nnaffected  bnt  fnrpaaeing 
majestj,  adyanccd  np  the  broad  aisle  of  die  hidl  between  ranks  of  standing  senators 
nid  members,  and  slowlj  ascended  the  steps  leading  to  the  speaker's  chair.  I  well 
rsmember,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  senate,  the  tall,  square,  somewhat  gannt  form 
of  Mr.  Jefferson ;  conspicnoos  from  his*  scarlet  waistcoat,  bright  blue  coat,  with 
brotd  br%fat  buttons,  as  well  as  bj  his  qnick  and  penetrating  air,  and  high-boned 
Scottish  cast  of  fiMUnres.  There,  too,  stood  General  Knox,  then  secretaiy  of  war, 
in  an  the  sleek  rotundity  of  his  low  stature,  with  a  bold  and  florid  face,  open,  firm, 
and  manly  in  its  exprelsion.  Bnt  I  recollect  that  my  boyish  eye  was  caught  by  the 
appearance  of  De  Tmjo,  the  Spanish  ambassador.  He  stood  in  the  rear  of  the  chair, 
a  little  on  one  side,  corered  with  a  splendid  diplomatic  dress,  decorated  with  orders, 
and  carrying  under  his  arm  an  immense  ehapecm-iras,  edged  with  white  ostrich  feath- 
en.  He  was  a  man,  totally  different  ip  his  air  and  manner  fh>m  all  around  him,  and 
the  Tery  antipode  especially  of  the  man  on  whom  all  eyes  but  his  seemed  fixed  as  by 
a  spell.  I  saw  many  other  yery  striking  figures  grouped  about  and  behind  the  speak- 
er's chair,  but  I  did  not  know  their  names,  and  had  no  one  to  ask :  besides,  I  dared 
not  open  my  lips. 

"  The  president,  baring  seated  himself,  remdned  in  silence,  serenely  contemplating 
the  legislature  before  him,  whose  members  now  resumed  their  seats,  waiting  fyr  the 
speech.  No  house  of  worship,  in  the  most  solemn  pauses  of  deyotion,  was  ever 
more  profoundly  still  than  that  large  and  crowded  chamber. 

"Washington  was  dressed  precisely  as  Stuart  has  painted  him  in  Lord  Iiandsdowne's 
Inll-length  portrait — in  a  full  suit  of  the  richest  black  yelvet,  with  diamond  knee- 
buckles,  and  square  sHrer  buckles  set  upon  shoes  japanned  with  the  most  scrupulous 
neabess,  black  silk  stockings,  his  shirt  ruffled  at  the  breast  and  wrists,  a  light  dress 
sword,  his  hair  profusely  powdered,  fully  dressed,  so  as  to  project  at  the  sides,  and 
gathered  behind  in  a  silk  bag,  ornamented  with  a  large  rose  of  black  riband.  He 
held  hil  cocked  hat,  which  hod  a  large  black  cockade  on  one  side  of  it,  in  his  hand, 
as  he  advanced  toward  the  choir,  and,  when  seated,  laid  it  on  the  table. 

"At  length,  thrusting  his  hand  within  the  side  of  his  coat,  he  drew  forth  a  roll  of 
manuscript,  which  he  <^ned,  and  rusing,  held  it  in  his  hand,  while  in  a  rich,  deep, 
full,  sonorous  voice,  he  read  his  opening  address  to  Congress.  His  enunciation  was 
deliberate.  JasUy  emphasized,  very  distinct,  and  accompanied  with  an  air  of  deep  so- 
lemnity, as  being' the  utterance  of  a  mind  profoundly  impressed 'with  the  dignity  of 
the  act  in  whjch  it  was  occupied,  conscious  of  the*  whole  responsibility  of  its  position 
and  action,  but  not  oppressed  by  it.  There  was  ever  about  the  man  something  which 
impressed  the  observer  with  a  conviction  that  he  was  exactly  and  folly  equal  to  what 
he  had  to  do.*  Ho  was  never  hurrie^';  never  negligent;  bnt  seemed  ever  prepared 
for  the  occasion,  be  it  what  it  might.  If  I  could  express  his  character -in  one  word; 
it  would  be  appropriateness.  In  hfs  study,  in  his  parlor,  at  a  levee,  before  Congreis, 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  he  seemed  ever  to  be  just  what  the  situation  required  him 
to  be.  He  possessed,  in  a  degree  never  equalled  by  any  human  being  I  ev^r  saw, 
the  strongest,  roost  ever-present  sense  of  propriety.  It  never  forsook  him,  and  deeply 
and  involuntarily  impressed  itself  upon  every  beholder. 
"  His  address  was  of  moderate  length :  the  topics  I  have  of  course  foigotten ;  in- 
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dud  I  vat  not  of  an  igo  to  nppTcriate  them ;  bat  Iba  lir,  Ihe  muuMTi  llM  tonc^ 
hiTo  ncTCr  Icfi  my  menial  viiion,  and  eren  now  Kcm  to  Tibnu  on  mj  air. 

"  A  tccn«  liko  tliia,  ones  beheld,  Ihoagh  in  carliciE  yoath,  ii  norer  to  be  torgottea. 
It  mnat  be  now  SKy  yean  ago,  bnE  I  coald  Ihii  moment  ut  down  and  iketdi  A> 
chamber,  tlie  aiBcmbtj',  uid  Ae  man. 

"  Having  doled  the  reading,  ha  laid  down  the  icroti,  and,  kfter  ft  brief  puue,  t» 
tired  R9  lie  had  entered  :  when  the  mannicript  wai  handed,  for  •  Mcond  reading,  to 
Mr.  Bei'kley,  then  clerk  of  tlie  hoote,  nhoM  senttemanlj  manner,  dear  and  ailTor 
Toiee,  and  shnrp  nrticaluiion  I  ahatl  crer  aatociaie  with  the  (Moe.  When  ihall  m 
again  bcliold  luch  a  Congress  and  tnch  a  Freiidentt" 

To  make  tlio  picture  of  the  personal  appearance  of  Washington  mora  complete,  I 
add  the  following  from  SulUain't  FamSiar  Lttttn. — 

V  "  The  following  are  recollectioni  of  Waihington,  deriTid  from  repeated  opports- 
niiiei  of  accing  him  during  the  ioat  three  ;ean  of  hi*  public  life.  He  wu  orer  fix 
fbct  in  Btature;  of  strong,  bonj,  muscular  frame,  without  fulneia  of  corering,  welt 
fonncd  and  aimiglit  Uc  was  a  man  of  most  exttnordinaiy  physical  itrengtli.  Ii 
Ilia  own  house  his  action  was  calm,  dclibcnita,  and  dignified,  withont  prctsniion  to 
gracefulneas,  or  peculiar  manner,  hut  merel}'  natural,  and  sneh  as  one  would  ihiak 
it  ahonld  bo  in  tach  a  man.  Ilis  habitaal  moiioni  had  been  formed  botbre  be  to<k 
command  of  the  American  nrniies,  in  the  wan  of  the  interior,  and  in  the  imreTinf 
□r  wilderaeai  lands,  employments  in  which  grace  and  cleganee  were  not  likelj  to  be 
acquired.  At  the  age  of  aixty-live,  time  had  done  nothing  toward  bending  hia  ont 
ofhii  natural  ercctncss.  His  deportment  waa  invariably  gmre ;  it  wa«  fobrie^  tU 
stopped  abort  of  aadncas.  Ilia  presence  inapiied  a  Teneralion  and  a  feeling  of  a«i 
rarely  experienced  in  the  presence  of  any  man.  His  mode  of  speaking  wh  dmr 
and  deliberate,  not  as  though  he  was  in  search  of  fine  wonls,  but  that  ho  migfat  MVUt 
those  only  adapted  to  his  purposg  It  was  tho  nsage  of  all  penoni  in  gttod  si  ii  ii  Ij 
to  attend  Mrs.  Wasliingtoii's  Icvcc  every  Friday  CToning.  He  wai  alwaya  [iiiwlll 
The  young  ladies  used  to  throng  around  hin,  and  engage  him  in  i  iiiiiinMihM 
There  were  someoftbe  well-remembered  6<tf(s  of  that  day  who  inugfawdtbeniMlTCa 
to  be  favorites  with  hiin.  Aa  these  were  the  only  oppartunitiea  which  they  had  af 
converting  with  him,  they  were  disposed  to  use  them.  One  wonld  Ihink  th*t  agM- 
tleman  and  a  gallant  soldier,  if  bo  could  ever  laugh  or  dim  his  eonnteaaueo  in  amUi^ 
would  do  so  when  surrounded  by  young  and  admiring  beantieB.  But  this  WH  Mnt 
«o ;  tho  countenance  of  Washington  never  softened ;  nor  changed  iti  haUtnal  gnrf^. 
One  who  had  lived  always  in  his  family  said,  that  his  manner  in  pablic  Uh  wai  al- 
ways the  some.  Being  asked  whether  Washington  comU  laugh,  this  penon  aaU  All 
was  a  rai«  occurrence,  but  one  instance  was  temembeied  when  be  laaghad  bM 
heartily  at  her  narration  of  an  incident  in  which  she  was  a  poi^  coseaned ;  aai  Ii 
which  he  applauded  her  agency.  The  lata  GhnenI  Cobfa^  who  was  loaf  a  bhIw 
of  hia  &mily  during  the  war,  and  who  enjoyed  a  langfa  as  waA  as  aaj  smh  hbII( 
uid  that  he  never  aaw  Washington  langb,  excepting  wfaea  OoIohI  Seaanal  (ITMl 
was  the  person)  eamo  to  dine  at  headquartaia.  Scammal  had  a  fiiBd  ef  laAwNi 
anecdotes,  and  ^  manner  of  tailing  (hen,  whidi  tvlaud  «*tB  the  p«Tf9  at  At  M^ 
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"  General  Cobb  also  said  that  the  forms  of  proceeding  at  hcadqaarters  were  exact 
ind  precise ;  orderly  and  panctnal.  At  the  appointed  moment,  Washington  appeared 
at  the  breakfast>table.  He  expected  to  find  all  the  members  of  his  fomilj  (Cobb, 
Hamilton,  Humphreys  were  among  them)  awaiting  him.  He  came  dressed  for  the 
day,  and  brought  with  him  the  letters  and  despatches  of  the  preceding  day,  and  a  short 
memoranda  of  the  answers  to  be  made ;  also  the  substance  of  orders  to  be  issned 
When  breakfast  was  oyer,  these  papers  were  distributed  among  liis  aids,  to  be  pu 
into  form.  Soon  afterward  he  mounted  his  horse  to  visit  the  troops,  and  expected  to 
find  on  his  return  before  noon,  all  the  papers  prepared  for  his  inspection  and  signature. 
There  was  no  familiarity  in  lus  presence ;  it  was  all  sobriety  and  business.  His  mode 
of  life  was  abstemious  and  temperate.  He  had  a  decided  preference  for  certain  sorts 
of  food,  probably  from  early  associations.  Throughout  the  war,  as  it  was  understood 
in  his  military  family,  he  gare  a  part  of  eyery  day  to  prirate  prayer  and  devotion. 

"  While  he  lived  in  Philadelphia,  as  president,  he  rose  at  four  in  the  morning ;  and 
the  general  rule  of  his  house  was,  that  tlie  fires  should  be  covered,  and  the  lights  ex- 
tinguished It  a  certain  hour ;  whether  this  was  nine  or  ten  is  not  recollected. 

"  In  the  early  part  of  his  administration,  great  complaints  were  made  by  the  op- 
position of  the  aristocratic  and  royal  demeanor  of  the  president.  Mr.  Jefferson  makes 
some  commentaries  on  this  subject,  which  do  no  credit  to  his  heart  or  his  head. 
These  are  too  little  to  be  transcribed  from  the  works  of  this  'great and  good  man* 
Dr.  Stuart,  of  Virginia,  wrote  to  him  of  the  dissatisfaction  which  prevailed  on  this 
subject  in  Virginia.  In  the  fifth  volume  of  Marshall,  page  164,  will  be  found  an  ex- 
tract of  Washington's  vindication  of  his  conduct,  and  a  most  satisfactory  one,  which 
shows  the  proper  character  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  '  Anas.'  These  complaints  related, 
in  particular,  to  the  manner  of  receiving  such  visiters  as  came  from  respect  or  from 
curiosity,  of  which  there  were  multitudes.  The  purpose  of  Washington  was,  that 
such  visiters  should  accomplish  their  objects  without  a  sacrifice  of  time,  which  he 
considered  indispensable  to  the  performance  of  his  public  duties. 
V  "  He  devoted  one  hour  every  other  Tuesday,  from  three  to  four,  to  these  visits.  He 
understood  himself  to  be  visited  as  the  president  of  the  United  States,  and  not  on  his 
own  account.  He  was  then  to  be  seen  by  anybody  and  everybody ;  but  required  that 
every  one  who  came  should  be  introduced  by  his  secretary,  or  by  some  gentleman 
whom  he  knew  himself.  He  lived  on  the  south  side  of  Chestnut  street,  just  below 
Sixth.  The  place  of  reception  was  the  dining-room  in  the  rear,  twenty-five  or  thirty 
feet  in  length,  including  the  bow  projecting  into  the  garden.  Mrs.  Washington  re- 
ceived visiters  in  the  two  rooms  on  the  second  floor,  from  front  to  rear. 

"At  three  o'clock,  or  at  any  time  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterward,  the  visiter 
was  conducted  to  this  dining-room,  from  which  all  seats  had  been  removed  for  the 
time.  On  entering,  he  saw  the  tall  figure  of  Washington  clad  in  black  velvet ;  his 
hair  in  full  dress,  powdered  and  gathered  behind  in  a  large  silk  bag ;  yellow  gloves 
on  his  hands ;  holding  a  cocked  hat,  with  a  cockade  in  it,  and  the  edges  adorned  with 
a  bUck  feather  about  an  inch  deep.  He  wore  knee  and  shoe  buckles ;  and  a  long 
sword,  with  a  finely-wrought  and  polished  steel  hilt,  which  appeared  at  the  left  hip ; 
the  coat  worn  over  the  blade,  and  appearing  from  under  the  folds  behind.  The  scab- 
bard was  white  polished  leather. 
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"  He  itood  alwayc  in  front  of  the  flreplmce,  wiih  hii  face  toirud  the  door  of  en- 
*trance.  Tim  viiiter  viu  conducted  10  Mm,  aod  he  reqniicd  to  h*Te  iLe  nmme  (o  di*- 
(inctl;  pronounced  ihu  he  could  hew  it.  Ha  lud  the  vtrj  OBeomnum  fkcollj  of 
WBOcUting  ■  man'i  name,  and  penonal  appunoce,  m  danblj  in  hia  meiiuHj  m  to 
be  able  to  call  an;  one  bj  name  wlio  made  him  a  lecond  TJiit.  He  receired  bi* 
*i*itcr  with  a  dignified  bov,  while  bii  hindi  were  m  diipoied  a)  to  iodieato  that  tlia 
laluiation  was  not  to  Ifc  aci-ompanled  with  shakiof;  hand*.  ThieecremoayiieTcr  oo- 
rurred  in  these  viails,  ercn  with  the  moit  near  friends,  that  no  dialinctions  might  be 

"  As  Tisiten  came  in,  they  formed  a  eirele  aroand  the  room.  At  a  quarter  past 
three  the  door  wai  closed,  and  the  circle  was  formed  for  that  daj.  He  then  beEan 
on  the  right,  and  spoke  to  each  Tiiiter,  calling  him  by  name,  and  exchanging  a  few 
word*  with  him.  When  he  liad  completed  bii  cirenit,  he  resnmed  hi*  firat  potltioii, 
and  the  visiters  appnun-kcd  bim  in  succession,  bowed,  and  retired.  Bj  fonr  o'clock 
this  ceremony  wu  over. 

"  On  the  eTcniogs  when  Hn.  Waa|ilngtoa  nctired  Tisitera,  ha  did  not  consider 
himitlf  as  visited.  He  was  tlien  a*  a  private  gentleman,  dressed  tunally  itt  soiee 
colored  coal  (iho  only  one  recollected  we*  brown,  with  bright  bottoos),  and  black  i» 
his  lower  limbs.  He  had  then  neither  hat  nor  nroid ;  he  moved  aboat  among  the 
company,  conversing  with  one  and  another.  He  had  once  a  fortnigbt  an  offlcial  di» 
ncr,  and  select  companies  on  other  days.  He  sat,  it  i*  said,  at  the  side,  in  a  entral 
position;  Mrs.  Wathingtoa  oppotite ;  jhe  two  end*  were  occn^ed  by 
his  family,  or  by  bii  persoikal  friends,"  i 
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CHAPTEB  XXVI 

'A 

HABXHA  WASHINGTON^ 

IfMi  WiMnraio«%  LnriAAi— Hn  Eablt  Life~Hu  liAniAoa  to  DAimt  Fabkb  Cu^ 
xn— Ha  FAnort  Aiumoim  Ynwi— Death  or  Mi.  GutTU— AxaoDon— A  IIovit^ 
x^na  iM  WAXT  or  a  OvnoMu— Fimt  Ihtbtibw  SRimir  Wahomotoh  Am  Mm. 

0  • 

OuiBi— TmamA  HoiriTAUTT^WAsnixoTOX  nr  Lorv— Tm  Mabuagi  or  WAimio- 
Tov  AS»  Mm.  Ounn—DATB  or  tks  MAmBiAOi—Mu.  WAUinroToir  ur  Caxf— HnE»- 
ooar— DiATH  or  hkb  8ov—Tm  Horn  at  Moumt  Ysuioar— WAcmaaTO^  mavb  Pbbi- 
mra  ov  1^  UnriD  Btatm— MmlWaibinotov  at  tom  EbAD  <»  thi  PBHisnmAL  Mas- 
■iw— Faklt  Habtb  th^— Bom  ov  nug  Natiomaxi  AvinmaAun— Attbhdaiios 
vv^v  Diynra  Bnnoi— Ou»  Boldiim  at  tmi  PinDniT^  Housi  ~  SnauRirr  to  Movkt 
Tmrnom—YtutEM  thbu— Mm.  Waiuiiotom%  Downo  Habih — Waihxnotoii^  Dbath 
•— iJSVKBfUMr  or  in  Baunn— MbinRTxEwnr  attbb  mb  Death  ^BioxHai  amd  Dbatb 
oi^lbb  WianHOToir. 
< 

WT/iyrHA  Dandkidge  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
famfly,  which  first  migrated  to  the  colony  of  Virginia,  in 
the  peraon  of  the  Reverend  Orlando  Jones,  a  clergyman 
of«WiIe&  She  was  bom  in  the  county  of  New  Kent, 
colmiy  o(  Virginia,  in  May,  1732.  The  education  of 
fedialM  in  the  early  days  of  the  colonial  settlements,  was 
almoA  exclusively  of  a  domestic  character,  and'  by  in- 
straeton  who  were  entertained  in  the  principfd  families, 
that  w^re  too  few  and  too  ^  far  between"  to  admit  of  Ihe 
establishment  of  public  schools. 

Of  the  early  life  of  Miss  Dandridge,  we  are  only  able 
to  record,  that  the  young  lady  excelled  in  personal 
charms,  wliich,  with  pleasing  manners,  and  a  general 
amiability  of  demeanor,  caused  her  to  be  distinguished 

*  This  was  first  written  for,  and  published  in,  the  American  Portrait  Gallery. 
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amid  the  fair  ones  who  usually  assembled  at  the  court 
of  Williamsburg,  then  held  by  the  royal  governors  of 
Virginiji. 

At  .seventeen  3'ears  of  age  (in  1749),  Miss  Dandridge 
Avas  married  to  Colcmel  Daniel  Parke  Custis,  of  the  White 
House,  county  of  New  Kent.  This  was  a  match  of  affec- 
tion. The  father  of  the  bridegroom,  the  Honorable  John 
Custis,  of  Arlington,  a  king's  counsellor,  had  matrimonial 
views  of  a  more  ambitious  character  for  his  only  son  and 
heir,  and  was  desirous  of  a  connection  with  the  Byrd 
family,  of  Westover,  Colonel  Byrd  being,  at  that  time, 
from  his  influence  and  vast  possessions,  almost  a  count 
palatine  of  Virginia.* 

Tlie  counsellor  having  at  length  given  his  consent  to 
the  marriage  of  his  son  with  Miss  Dandridge,  they  were 
married.  They  settled  at  the  White  House,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Paumunkey  river,  where  Colonel  Custis  became 
an  eminently  successful  planter.  The  fruits  of  thb  mar- 
riage were,  a  girl,  who  died  in  infancy,  and  Daniel^  Mar- 
tha, and  John.  Daniel  was  a  child  of  much  promise,  and 
it  was'  generally  believed,  that  his  untimely  death  hasten- 
ed his  father  to  the  grave.  Martha  arrived  at  woman- 
hood, and  died  at  Moimt  Vernon,  in  1773  ;f  and  John, 
the  father  of  the  biographer,  perished  while  in  tihe 
service  of  his  country,  and  the  suite  of  the  commander- 

*  See  page  18. 

t  Sec  ])ugc  21.  Wo  havo  observed  that  this  daughter  was  Teiy  delicate  in  hodtlip 
from  cnrly  childhood.  Everything  that  afTection  and  ample  meani  eoold  aflbrd  toe 
tlic  preservation  of  her  health,  were  employed.  Among  Washington'i  acoouite  of 
expenditures  in  her  behalf,  is  one  on  a  single  half-sheet  of  foolscap,  which  shows  how 
carefully  he  made  liis  merooninda.  We  give  a  faeaimilB  of  it  It  will  be  feea 
that  Washington  took  none  of  the  responsibility  of  incurring  the  expenao  of  ft  Joof- 
ney  to  the  medicinal  springs  and  back.  Ho  notes  in  the  preface  to  the  acoonnt, 
that  the  journey  was  undertaken  by  the  advice  of  tlio  physician. 
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in-cliief,  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  1781,  aged  twenty- 
seven. 

On  the  decease  of  her  husband,  which  happened  at 
about  middle  age,  Mrs.  Gustis  found  herself  at  once  a 
very  young,  and  among  the  very  wealthiest  widows  in 
the  colony.  Independently  of  extensive  and  valuable 
landed  estates,  the  colonel  left  thirty  thousand  pounds 
sterling  in  money,  'with  half  that  amount  to  his  only 
daughter,  Martha.  It  is  related  of  this  amiable  gentle- 
man, that,  when  on  his  death-bed,  he  sent  for  a  tenant,  to 
whom,  in  settling  an  account,  he  was  due  one  shilling. 
The  tenant  begged  that  the  colonel,  who  had  ever  been 
most  kind  to  his  tenantry,  would  not  trouble  himself  at 
all  about  such  a  trifle,  as  he,  the  tenant,  had  forgotten  it 
long  ago.  ^  But  I  have  not,"  rejoined  the  just  and  con- 
scientious landlord,  and  bidding  his  creditor  take  up  the 
coin,  which  had  been  purposely  placed  on  his  pillow,  ex- 
claimed, ^Now,  my  accounts  are  all  closed  with  this 
world/'  and  shortly  after  expired.  Mrs.  Gustis,  as  sole 
executrix,  managed  the  extensive  landed  and  pecuniary 
concerns  of  the  estates  with  surprising  ability,  making 
loans,  on  mortgage,  of  moneys,  and,  through  her  stew- 
ards and  agents,  conducting  the  sales  or  exportation  of 
the  crops,  to  the  best  possible  advantage.* 

*  On  the  death  of  her  hasband,  Mrs.  CuiCis  employed  her  young  friend,  of  Jamea 
City,  Robert  Carter  Nicholas,  as  legal  adviser  in  the  settlement  of  the  estate.  Mr. 
Nicholas  was  then  jast  rising  in  his  profession,  and  soon  became  one  of  the  brightest 
lawyers  in  a  galaxy,  snch  as  Virginia  has  nerer  since  possessed.  Afterward,  as  a 
legislator  and  true  patriot,  ho  took  a  foremost  part  in  the  concerns  of  his  native 
commonwealth,  and  was  particularly  conspicuous  in  the  Virginia  convention  of 
1775.  The  following  letters,  from  Mr.  Nicholas  and  Mr.  Waller,  relate  to  the  busi- 
ness of  Mrs.  Cnstis's  estate : — 

"  WXLLIAXSBUHO,  7th  August,  1757. 

"Madam:  It  gave  me  no  small  pleasure  to  hear  with  how  great  Christian  pa- 
tience and  resignation  you  submitted  to  your  late  misfortune ;  the  example  is  rare, 
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While  on  the  Buhject  of  the  moneyed  concerns  of  sev- 
enty years  ago,  we  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  a  brief  di- 
gression. The  orcliard  of  fine  apple-trees  is  yet  standing 
near  Bladensburg,  that  was  presented  to  Mr.  Bosc^  by 

thouf^h  a  dalj  incambcnt  upon  ni  oil ;  and  ihcrefbro  I  nn  not  help  MtMming  It  ■ 
pecaliar  liappiaeit  whenever  I  meci  with  iL  M7  lata  wonhj  fnaDd,  from  a  vsiy 
sliort  ■cquiilntanco  with  liini,  liiul  joined  a  e'^"'  iliarc  of  my  csleem,  which  would, 
have  natarslly  rontinaiMl  lowards  liii  rsmilr,  hud  I  been  an  alter  flmneer  to  them. 
How  {rrcatly  tUii  is  incrciiBcd  br  Ihe  picainre  of  even  n  slight  acqtminCaDM  with  joa, 
I  ilmll  Icnrc  it  to  lime  to  evince,  as  U  mif  ht  savor  of  flntCeiy,  wero  I  to  aEtempt  tlw 
oxpresiion  of  it.  When  yoar  brother  was  with  me,  I  was  indisposed,  and  thrreftm 
eould  not  convenicnlty  comply  with  your  request,  in  writing  mj  opinion  npon  dm 
soTcral  tnutlcn  ha  proposed.  As  it  will  be  abiolatclj  neceuaiy  that  toms  penM 
should  administer  upon  llic  Cblalc,  and  no  oao  appears  so  proper  u  joursetf,  I 
would  recommend  it  to  yon,  and  that  so  soon  as  it  may  ba  dono  with  convenienei. 
I  dare  saj  your  friends  will  endeavor  to  cose  yon  of  a*  much  trouble  ai  thaj  na; 
and  since  yuu  sccni  to  place  torac  confidence  in  me,  I  do  sincerely  profais  mjrttlf  to 
be  of  that  number.  I  imagine  yoa  will  Rod  it  necessary  to  employ  a  (maty  itewatd; 
and  as  the  eaiatc  ia  larj^  and  Tery  extensive,  It  ii  Ur.  Waller'*  uid  mj  own  ophiioa, 
that  jou  iiad  better  not  engage  with  any  bat  a  very  able  man,  though  ha  ahoald  »■ 
qnire  large  wages.  Nothing  appeon  to  as  very  material  to  b«  dnna  immediately, 
except  what  relates  to  yonr  tobacco  ;  if  is  not  already  done,  it  will  be  Dtccauiylhat 
letters  should  be  wroto'  fur  insurance,  and  that  we,  or  some  other  of  yosir  IHnmll. 
should  be  acquainted  witli  tlic  quantities  of  tobacco  pat  on  boud  each  ahip,  Ihatwa 
may  get  the  proper  bills  of  lading.  If  yoa  dctiro  it,  we  will  cheorfoUy  go  np  to 
assist  in  sorting  your  papcn,  forming  invoices,  etc.,  and  in  any  other  ioitance  ditt 
yon  think  I  can  serve  you,  I  beg  tbat  yon  will  freely  and  without  any  tierra  eo^ 
mand  me.  I  i-ongratulate  yon  upon  your  little  boy's  late  recoreiy,  and  am,  mnfl*ir'. 
"  Your  hearty  well-wisher  and  obedient  hnmblc  Mrrant, 

'  RoniMT  C.  NiaaoiiU." 

Thrco  wcvks  later,  Mr.  Waller,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Nicholaa,  wrote  to  Hn.  Caab 
as  follows : — 

"  Madav  .  I  am  at  a  loss  in  drawing  your  power  of  attorney  for  ncai*iB(  iht 
interest  or  dividends  of  your  bank  stock.  I  had  formerly  a  printed  font  which  I 
am  pretty  sore  I  gavo  to  &Ir.  Power,  to  draw  one  by  for  iha  lata  coIoacL  Ur. 
Lyons  sayt  he  remembers  it,  and  that  he  belicTes  Mr.  Power  gan  tt  to  tbt 
colonel  i  and  so  amongst  as  it  is  tost.  I  lend  you  a  general  power  of  iHnanj. 
which  yon  mny  execnic  before  tome  pcr«ont  going  to  Great  Britain,  and  iMt  klf 
this  fleet ;  it  may  possibly  be  of  service  till  they  send  yon  alatlor.  Il  wffl  be  yuHf 
er  for  you  to  get  letters  of  adtninistration  from  your  derk,  to  tend  them  W*  fa 
thogoTemor's  name,  and  seal  of  the  colony  (oil  of  which  you  may  hare  fbr  the  fen 
already  chared  yon),  and  to  send  them  with  the  power  to  Meeiti.  Cmiwftai  On.; 
and  deiiie  them  to  send  you,  in  proper  fbrms  and  directtOD),  iriiat  to  do  •OOBHolafAa 
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the  father  of  the  late  venerated  Charles  Carroll,  of 
Garrollton,  aB  a  recompense  for  Mr.  Ross  havmg  intro- 
duced to  Mr.  Carroll  a  good  borrower  of  his  money.  A 
Colonel  T.,  one  of  the  ancient  dons  of  Maryland,  being 
observed  riding  over  the  race-course  of  Annapolis  in  a 
very  disturbed  and  anxious  manner,  was  accosted  by  his 
friends  with  a  "  What 's  the  matter,  colonel  ?  Are  you 
.  alarmed  for  the  success  of  your  filly,  about  to  start?' 
**  Oh,  no,"  replied  T.,  "  but  I  have  a  thousand  poimds  by 
me  to  loan,  and  here  have  I  been  riding  about  the  course 
the  whole  morning,  and  not  a  single  borrower  can  I  get 
for  my  money."  We  opine  that  the  same  anxieties  would 
not  be  long  suffered  now. 

It  was  in  1758,  that  an  officer,  attired  in  a  military 
undress,  and  attended  by  a  body-servant,  tall  and  mUh 
taire  as  his  chief,  crossed  the  ferry  called  Williams's,  over 
the  Pamunkey,  a  branch  of  the  York  river.  On  the  boat 
touching  the  southern  or  New  Kent  side,  the  soldier^s 
progress  was  arrested  by  one  of  those  personages,  who 
give  the  beau  ideal  of  the  Virginia  gentleman  of  the  old 
Hgimej  the  very  soul  of  kindliness  and  hospitality.  It 
was  in  vain  the  soldier  urged  his  business  at  Williams- 
burg, important  communications  to  the  governor,  etc. 
Mr.  Chamberlayne,  on  whose  domain  the  milUaire  had 
just  landed,  would  hear  of  no  excuse.  Colonel  Washing- 
ton (for  the  soldier  was  he)  was  a  name  and  character  so 

bank  stock  another  year.  I  return  the  letters  relating  to  Dunbar's  appeal,  which 
verj  probably  receired  a  determination  before  the  colonel's  death.  I  know  not 
what  farther  yon  can  do  than  advise  Mr.  Gary  and  Mr.  Hanbnry  of  the  time  he  died, 
to  desire  them  to  continue  their  case  in  that  affair,  and  to  instruct  you  what  your 
solicitor  thinks  needful  for  you  to  do.  In  all  these  cases  they  will  preserve  their 
own  forms  and  methods.    My  wife  tenders  you  her  best  respects,  and  I  am,  madam, 

"  Tour  most  obedient  servant, 
*'  William SBUBO,  Angnst  80th,  1 757."  "  Bsk.  Wallbr." 
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denr  to  all  the  Virginians,  that  his  passing  by  one  of  Ui« 
old  castles  of  the  commonwealth,  without  calling  and 
partaking  of  the  hospitalities  of  the  host,  was  entirely 
out  of  the  question.  The  colonel,  however,  did  not  sur- 
render at  discretion,  but  stoutly  maintained  his  ground, 
till  Chamberlayne  bringing  up  his  reserve,  in  the  intimap 
tion  than  he  would  introduce  hia  friend  to  n  young  and 
charming  widow,  then  beneath  his  roof^  the  soldier  capt- 
ulatod,  on  condition  that  he  should  dine,  "  only  dine," 
and  then,  by  j)ressing  his  charger  and  borrowing  of  the 
nigbt,  he  would  reach  Williamsburg  before  his  excel- 
lency could  shake  oiT  his  morning  slumbers.  Ordets 
were  accordingly  issued  to  Bishop,  tlie  colonel's  body- 
servant  and  faithful  follower,  who,  together  with  the  fine 
English  charger,  had  been  bequeathed  by  the  dying 
Braddock  to  Major  Washington,  on  the  famed  and  &tal 
field  of  the  Monongahcla.  Bishop,  bred  in  the  school  of 
European  discipline,  raised  his  hand  to  his  cap,  as  much 
as  to  say,  "your  honor's  orders  shall  be  obeyed." 

Tlie  colonel  now  proceeded  to  the  mansion,  and  was 
introduced  to  various  guests  (for  when  was  a  Vir^nian 
domicil  of  the  olden  time  without  guests?),  and  above 
nil,  to  tlie  charming  widow.  Tradition  relates  tiat  they 
were  mutually  pleased  on  this  their  first  interview,  nor 
is  it  remarkable ;  they  were  of  an  age  when  unpreBsionfl 
arc  strongest.  The  lady  was  fair  to  behold,  of  fasdnating 
manners,  and  splendidly  endowed  with  worldly  benefits. 
The  hero,  fre.sb  from  his  early  fields,  redolent  of  &m», 
and  with  a  form  on  which  "  every  god  did  seem  to  aet 
his  seal,  to  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man." 

The  morning  passed  pleasantly  away.  Evening  cMnc^ 
with  Bishop,  true  to  his  orders  and  firm  at  hia  pos^  held- 
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ing  his  favorite  charger  with  one  hand,  while  the  other 
was  waiting  to  offer  the  ready  stirrup.  The  sun  sank  in 
the  horizon,  and  yet  the  colonel  appeared  not  And  then 
the  old  soldier  marvelled  at  his  chiefs  delay.  ^^'Twas 
strange,  'twas  passing  strange" — surely  he  was  not  wont 
^  be  a  single  moment  behind  his  appointments,  for  he 
was  the  most  punctual  of  all  m^n.  Meantime,  the  host 
enjoyed  the  scene  of  the  veteran  on  duty  at  the  gate, 
while  the  colonel  was  so  agreeably  employed  in  the  par- 
lor ;  and  proclaiming  that  no  guest  ever  left  his  house 
after  sunset,  his  military  visiter  was,  without  much  diffi- 
culty, persuaded  to  order  Bishop  to  put  up  the  horses  for 
the  night  The  sun  rode  high  in  the  heavens  the  en- 
suing day,  when  the  enamored  soldier  pressed  with  his 
spur  his  charger's  side,  and  speeded  on  his  way  to  the 
seat  of  government^  where,  having  despatched  his  pubUc 
business,  he  retraced  his  steps,  and,  at  the  White  House, 
the  engagement  took  place,  with  preparations  for  the 
marriage. 

And  much  hath  the  biographer  heard  of  that  marriage, 
from  gray-haired  domestics,  who  waited  at  the  board 
where  love  made  the  feast  and  Washington  was  the 
guest.  And  rare  and  high  was  the  revelry,  at  that 
palmy  period  of  Virginia's  festal  age ;  for  many  were 
gathered  to  that  marriage,  of  the  good,  the  great,  the 
gifled,  and  the  gay,  while  Virginia,  with  joyous  accla- 
mation hailed  in  her  youthful  hero  a  prosperous  and 
happy  bridegroom. 

"And  so  you  remember  when  Colonel  Washington 
came  a  courting  of  your  mistress  T  said  the  biographer 
to  old  Cully,  in  his  himdredth  year.  "  Ay,  master,  that 
I  do,"  replied  this  ancient  family  servant,  who  had  lived 
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to  see  five  generations ;  ^  great  times^  sir^  great  times ! 
Shall  never  see  the  like  again!" — ^^And  Washington 
looked  something  like  a  man^  a  proper  man;  hey, 
Cully r — ^" Never  see'd  the  like,  sir;  never  the  likes 
of  him,  tho'  I  have  seen  many  in  my  day ;  so  tall^  so 
straight!  and  then  he  sat  a  horse  and  rode  with  such 
an  air!  Ah,  sir;  he  was  like  no  one  else!  Many  of 
the  grandest  gentlemen,  in  their  gold  lace,  were  at  the 
wedding,  but  none  looked  Uke  the  man  himself  T 
Strong,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  impressions  which 
the  person  and  manner  of  Washington  made  upon  the 
rude,  "untutored  mind"  of  this  poor  negro,  since  the 
lapse  of  three  quarters  of  a  century  had  not  sufficed 
to  efface  them. 

The  precise  date  of  the  marriage  the  biographer  has 
been  unable  to  discover,  having  in  vain  searched  among 
the  records  of  the  vestry  of  St.  Peter's  church.  New 
Kent,  of  which  the  Reverend  Mr.  Mossom,  a  Cambridge 
scholar,  was  the  rector,  and  performed  the  ceremony,  it 
is  believed,  about  1759.*    A  short  time  after  their  mar- 

*  Mr.  Sparks,  whose  sources  of  iDformation  have  been  more  ample  than  all 
others,  says  the  marriage  took  place  on  the  sixth  of  January,  1759.  Mrs.  Bacbe, 
daughter  of  Doctor  Franklin,  in  a  letter  to  her  father,  written  in  Janaary,  1779, 
says,  "I  have  lately  been  several  times  invited  abroad  with  the  general  and  Mrs. 
Washington.  He  always  inquires  after  yon,  in  the  most  affectionate  manner,  and 
speaks  of  you  highly.  We  danced  at  Mrs.  Powell's  on  yoar  birthday,  or  night,  I 
should  say,  in  company  together,  and  he  told  me  it  was  the  anniversary  of  his  mar- 
riage ;  it  was  just  twenty  years  that  night." 

Franklin's  birthday  was  the  seventeenth  of  January.  The  apparent  discrepancy 
in  tho  statements  of  Mrs.  Bache  and  Mr.  Sparks,  is  easily  reconcilable,  by  suppo- 
sing the  date  given  by  the  latter  to  be  Old  Style.  There  being  eleven  days  differ- 
ence between  the  two  styles,  so  called,  the  sixth,  Old  Style,  would  be  the  seventeenth^ 
New  Style. 

Reverend  David  Mossom  was  rector  of  New  Kent  parish  for  forty  years.  Bishop 
Meade,  in  illustration  of  tho  condition  of  church  matters  in  that  parish,  during  the 
earlier  years  of  Mr.  Mossom's  rectorship,  says  that,  on  one  occasion,  the  rector  and 
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riage,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Washington  removed  to  Mount 
Vernon,  on  the  Potomac,  and  permanently  settled  there. 

The  mansion  of  Moimt  Vernon,  more  than  seventy 
years  ago,  was  a  very  small  building,  compared  with  its 
present  extent,  and  the  numerous  out-bmldings  attached 
to  it  The  mansion-house  consisted  of  four  rooms  on  a 
floor,  forming  the  centre  of  the  present  building,  and 
remained  pretty  much  in  that  state  up  to  1774,  when 
Colonel  Washington  repaired  to  the  first  Congress,  in 
Philadelphia,  and  from  thence  to  the  command-in-chief 
of  the  armies  of  his  country,  assembled  before  Cam- 
bridge, July,  1775.  The  commander-in-chief  returned 
no  more  to  reside  at  Mount  Vernon  till  after  the  peace 
of  1783.  Mrs.,  or  Lady  Washington,  as  we  shall  now 
call  her  (such  being  the  appellation  she  always  bore  in 
the  army),  accompanied  the  general  to  the  lines  before 
Boston,  and  witnessed  its  siege  and  evacuation.  She 
then  returned  to  Virginia,  the  subsequent  campaigns 
being  of  too  momentous  a  character  to  allow  of  her 
accompanying  the  army.* 

At    the    close    of   each    campaign,  an    aid-de-camp 

his  clerk  had  ft  quarrel,  and  the  former  assailed  the  latter  in  a  sermon.  In  those 
days,  it  was  the  daty  of  the  clerk  to  "  give  oat "  the  psalm.  On  the  occasion  in 
question  the  clerk,  after  receiving  the  pulpit  assault  from  Mr.  Mossom,  read,  in 
rerenge,  the  psalm,  in  which  occurs  the  following  yerse : — 

"  With  restless  and  nngovemed  rage, 
Why  do  the  heathen  storm  1 
Why  in  such  rash  attempts  engage, 
As  they  can  ne'er  perform  V 

Mr.  Mossom  was  married  four  times.  His  last  nuptials  were  celebrated  in  Jan- 
nary,  1755,  in  his  own  church.    His  bride  was  Elizabeth  Masters,  a  widow. 

*  Mrs.  Washington  did  not  return  to  Virginia  until  the  close  of  August,  1776. 
A  letter,  written  by  her  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Bassett,  of  Eltham,  and  dated  at  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  twentieth  of  that  month,  is  published  in  the  Historical  Magazine^ 
Tolome  ii.,  page  135 ;  1858. 
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repaired  to  Mount  Vernon,  to  escort  the  lad j  to  head- 
quarters. The  arrival  of  Lady  Washington  at  camp 
was  an  event  much  anticipated,  and  was  always  the 
signal  for  the  ladies  of  the  general  officers  to  repair  to 
the  hosoms  of  their  lorda  The  arrival  of  the  aid-de- 
camp, escorting  the  plain  chariot,  with  the  neat  postil- 
lions, in  their  scarlet  and  white  liveries,  was  deemed  an 
epoch  in  the  army,  and  served  to  diffuse  a  cheering 
influence  amid  the  gloom  which  hung  over  our  destinies 
at  Valley  Forge,  Morristown,  and  West  Point  Lady 
Washington  always  remained  at  the  headquarters  till 
the  opening  of  the  campaign ;  and  she  often  remarked,  in 
after  life,  that  it  had  heen  her  fortune  to  hear  the  fint 
cannon  at  the  opening,  and  the  last  at  the  closing,  of  all 
the  campaigns  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 

Puring  the  whole  of  that  mighty  period,  when  we 
struggled  for  independence,  Lady  Washington  pre- 
served her  equanimity,  together  with  a  degree  of  cheeiv 
fulness  that  inspired  all  around  her  with  the  brightest 
hopes  for  our  ultimate  success.  To  her,  alone,  a  heavy 
cloud  of  sorrow  hung  over  the  conclusion  of  the  glorious 
campaign  of  1781.  Her  only  child,*  while  attending  to 
his  duties,  as  aid-de-camp  to  the  general-in-chief,  dining 
the  siege  of  Yorktown,  was  seized  with  an  attack  of  the 
camp-fever,  then  raging  to  a  frightful  extent  within  the 
enemy's  intrenchments.  Ardently  attached  to  the  cause 
of  his  country,  having  witnessed  many  of  the  most 
important  events  of  the  Revolutionary  contest,  from  the 
siege  of  Boston,  in  1775-6,  to  the  virtual  termination  of 
the  war,  in  1781,  the  sufferer  beheld  the  surrender  of 
the  British  army,  on  the  memorable  nineteenth  of  Octo- 

*  John  Parke  Castis. 
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ber,  and  was  thence  removed  to  Eltham,  in  New  Kent^ 
where  he  was  attended  by  Doctor  Craik,  chief  of  the 
medical  staff 

Washington^  learning  the  extreme  danger  of  his  step- 
son,  to  whom  he  was  greatly  attached,  privately  left  the 
camp  before  Yorktown,  while  yet  it  rang  with  the 
shoute  of  victory,  and,  attended  by  a  single  oflScer,  rode 
with  all  speed  to  Eltham.  It  was  just  day-dawn  when 
the  commander-in-chief  sprang  from  his  panting  charger, 
and,  smnmoning  Doctor  Craik  to  his  presence,  inquired 
if  there  was  any  hope.  Craik  shook  his  head,  when  the 
chie^  being  shown  into  a  private  room,  threw  himself 
upon  a  bed,  absorbed  in  grief  The  poor  sufferer,  being 
in  his  last  agonies,  soon  after  expired.  The  general  re^ 
mained  for  some  time  closeted  with  his  lady,  then  re- 
mounted and  returned  to  the  camp. 

It  was  after  the  peace  of  1783,  that  General  Washing* 
ton  set  in  earnest  about  the  improvements  in  building 
and  lajdng  off  the  gardens  and  grounds  that  now  adorn 
Moimt  Vernon.  He  continued  in  these  gratifying  em- 
ployments, occasionally  diversified  by  the  pleasures  of 
the  chase,  till  1787,  when  he  was  called  to  preside  in  the 
convention  that  formed  the  present  federal  constitution  ; 
and  in  1789  he  left  his  beloved  retirement  to  assume  the 
duties  of  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  Union. 

During  the  residence  of  General  and  Mrs.  Washington 
at  Mount  Vernon,  after  the  peace  of  1783,  the  ancient 
mansion,  always  the  seat  of  hospitality,  was  crowded  with 
guests.  The  oflScers  of  the  French  and  American  armies, 
with  many  strangers  of  distinction,  hastened  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  victorious  general,  now  merged  into  the 
illustrious  farmer  of  Mount  Vernon.     During  these  stir- 
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ring  timcf),  Mr.'^.  WfiRhington  perfoimed  the  duties  of  a 
Virginia  housewife,  and  presided  at  her  well-Bpread  board, 
vith  that  case  and  elegance  of  manners  which  always 
distinguiHhed  her.  At  length  the  period  arrived  when 
Gonernl  and  Mr*.  Washington  were  to  leave  the  de- 
lights of  retirement,  and  to  enter  upon  new  and  elevated 
pcenes  of  life.  The  unanimous  voiee  of  his  country  hail- 
ed the  hero  who  had  so  lately  led  her  annies  to  victory, 
as  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  yoimg  empire  about  to 
dawn  upon  the  world. 

The  president  and  his  lady  bade  adieu  with  extreme  re- 
gret to  the  tranquil  and  happy  shades,  where  a  few  yeaia 
of  rejio.'ie  had,  in  a  great  measure,  eflaced  the  eflfects  of 
the  toils  and  anxieties  of  war ;  where  a  little  Eden  had 
bloomed  and  tlourlslicd  under  their  fostering  hands;  and 
where  a  numerous  circle  of  friends  and  relatives  would 
sensibly  feci  tlic  privation  of  their  departure.  They  de- 
parted, and  hastened  to  where  duty  called  the  >iah  of  his 
country. 

The  journey  to  New  York,  in  1789,  was  a  continued 
triumph.  The  august  spectacle  at  the  bridge  of  Trenton 
brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  chief,  and  forms  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  recollections  of  the  age  of  Washington.* 

Arrived  at  the  seat  of  the  federal  government,  the 
president  and  Mrs.  Washington  found  their  establish- 
ment upon  a  locale  tliat,  while  it  partook  of  all  the  attri- 
butes of  our  republican  institutions,  possessed  at  the  same 
time  that  degree  of  dignity  and  regard  for  appearaneei^ 
so  necessary  to  give  to  our  infant  republic,  respect  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  The  house  was  handsomely  ftniiilh 
ed;  the  equipages  neat,  with  horses  of  the  fixst  (udw; 

*  See  note  on  pKse  3M. 
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the  servants  wore  the  family  liveries;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  steward  and  housekeeper,  the  whole  es- 
tablishment differed  but  little  from  that  of  a  private  gen- 
tlemen.  On  Tuesdays,  from  three  to  four  o'clock,  the 
president  received  the  foreign  ambassadors  and  strangers 
who  wished  to  be  introduced  to  him.  On  these  occa- 
sions, and  when  opening  the  sessions  of  Congress,  the 
president  wore  a  dress-sword.  His  personal  apparel  was 
always  remarkable  for  its  being  old-fashioned,  and  ex- 
ceedingly plain  and  neat  On  Thursdays  were  the  con- 
gressional dinners,  and  on  Friday  nights,  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton's drawing-room.  The  company  usually  assembled 
about  seven,  and  rarely  staid  after  ten  o'clock.  The 
ladies  were  seated,  and  the  president  passed  around  the 
circle,  paying  his  compliments  to  each.  At  the  drawing- 
rooms,  Mrs.  Morris  always  sat  at  the  right  of  the  lady- 
president,  and  at  all  the  dinners,  public  or  private,  at 
which  Kobert  Morris  was  a  guest,  that  venerable  man 
was  placed  at  the  right  of  Mrs.  Washington.  When 
ladies  called  at  the  president's  mansion,  the  habit  was  for 
the  secretaries  rad  gentlemen  of  the  president's  house- 
hold to  hand  them  to  and  from  their  carriages;  but 
when  the  honored  relicts  of  Greene  and  Montgomery 
came  to  the  presidoliad,  the  president  himself  performed 
these  complimentary  duties. 

On  the  anniversaries  of  the  great  national  festivals  of 
the  fourth  of  July  and  twenty-second  of  February,  the 
sages  of  the  Revolutionary  Congress  and  the  oflScers  of 
the  Revolutionary  army  renewed  their  acquaintance 
with  Mrs.  Washington.  Many  and  kindly  greetings 
then  took  place,  with  many  a  recollection  of  the  days  of 
trial     The  Cincinnati,  after  paying  their  respects  to  their 
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chie^  were  seen  to  file  off  toward  the  parlor^  where  La4j 
Washington  was  in  waiting  to  receive  them^  and  where 
Wayne,  and  Mifflin,  and  Dickenson,  and  Stewart^  and 
Moylan,  and  Hartley,  and  a  host  of  veterans,  were  cor- 
dially welcomed  as  old  friends,  and  where  many  an  in- 
teresting reminiscence  was  called  up^  of  the  headquarters 
and  the  "  times  of  the  Revolution." 

On  Sundays,  unless  the  weather  was  uncommonly 
severe,  the  president  and  Mra  Washington  attended  divine 
service  at  Christ  chiux^h  f  and  in  the  evenings,  the  pres- 
V  ident  read  to  Mrs.  Washington,  in  her  chamber,  a  sermon, 
or  some  portion  from  the  sacred  writings.  No  visiters, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Speaker  Trumbull,  were  ad- 
)C        mitted  to  the  presidoliad  on  Sundaya 

There  was  one  description  of  visiters,  however,  to  be 
found  about  the  first  president's  mansion  on  all  days. 
The  old  soldiers  repaired,  as  they  said,  to  headquarters, 
just  to  inquire  after  the  health  of  his  excellency  and 
Lady  Washington.  They  knew  his  excellency  was  of 
course  much  engaged ;  but  they  would  like  to  see  the 
good  lady.  One  had  been  a  soldier  of  the  Life-Guard ; 
another  had  been  on  duty  when  the  British  threatened 
to  surprise  the  headquarters ;  a  third  had  witnessed  that 
terrible  fellow,  Comwallis,  surrender  his  sword ;  each  one 
had  some  touching  appeal,  with  which  to  introduce  him- 
self to  the  peaceful  headquarters  of  the  presidoliad.  All 
were  "  kindly  bid  to  stay,"  were  conducted  to  the  stew- 

♦  In  Philadelphia.  They  attended  St.  Paul's  church,  when  in  New  York,  in 
which  two  pews  were  expressly  prepared,  one  for  the  president  and  his  famiij,  and 
the  other  for  the  governor  of  the  state  of  New  York  and  his  family  —  the  city  of  N«w 
York  then  being  the  state  capital.  The  pews  have  since  been  changed,  but  the  old 
paintings  over  each  still  remain.  Washington,  according  to  his  diary,  attended  di- 
vine service  in  the  morning,  and  occupied  the  afternoon  in  writing  private  letten. 


ttd'd  apartments^  and  refreshments  set  before  them ;  and 
ttk^  receiving  some  little  token  from  the  lady,  with  her 
best  wishes  for  the  health  and  happiness  of  an  old  soldier, 
they  went  their  ways,  while  blessings  upon  their  revered 
Mmmander  and  the  good  Lady  Washington,  were  uttered 
i>y  many  a  war-worn  veteran  of  the  Revolution. 

In  the  spring  of  1797>  General  and  Mrs.  Washington, 
-bidding  adieu  to  public  life,  took  fjieir  leave  of  the  seat 
of  government  and  journeyed  to  the  South,  prepared  in 
good  earnest  to  spend  the  remnant  of  their  days  in  their 
beloved  retirement  of  Mount  Vernon.  The  general  re- 
isumed  with  delight  his  agricultural  employments,  while 
the  lady  bustled  again  amid  her  domestic  concerns,  show- 
ing that  neither  time  nor  her  late  elevated  station  had  in 
any  wise  impaired  her  qualifications  for  a  Virginia  house- 
wife ;  and  she  was  now  verging  upon  threescore  and  ten. 

But  for  Washington  to  be  retired  at  Mount  Vernon,  or 
anywhere  else,  was  out  of  the  question.  Crowds  which 
had  hailed  the  victorious  general  as  the  deliverer  of  his 
country,  and  called  him  with  acclamation  to  the  chief 
magistracy  of  the  infant  empire,  now  pressed  to  his  re- 
tirement, to  offer  their  love  and  admiration  to  the  illus- 
trioiis  farmer  of  Mount  Vernon. 

Mrs.  Washington  was  an  imcommon  early  riser,  leav- 
ing her  pillow  at  day-dawn  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  becoming  at  once  actively  engaged  in  her  household 
duties.  After  breakfast  she  retired  for  an  hour  to  her 
chamber,  which  hour  was  spent  in  prayer  and  reading 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  a  practice  that  she  never  omitted 
during  half  a  century  of  her  varied  life.* 

• 

*  Mn.  Garrington,  wifb  of  Colonel  Edward  CarHn^n,  who,  with  her  husband, 
visited  the  familj  at  Moant  Vernon  a  little  wliile  before  General  Washington's 
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Two  years  had  passed  happily  at  Mount  Yemon ;  finr 
although  the  general,  yieldmg  to  the  claims  of  his  ooihh 
try,  had  again  accepted  the  command-in-chief  of  her 
armies,  yet  he  had  stipulated  with  government  that  he 
should  not  leave  his  retirement,  unless  upon  the  actual 
invasion  of  an  enemy.  It  was  while  engaged  in  project- 
ing new  and  ornamental  improvements  in  his  groimds, 
that  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty  went  forth,  calling  the  be- 
ing, the  measure  of  whose  earthly  fame  was  filled  to 
overflowing,  to  his  great  reward  in  a  higher  and  better 
world.  The  illness  was  short  and  severe.  Mra  Wash* 
ington  left  not  the  chamber  of  the  sufferer,  but  was  seen 
kneeling  at  the  bedside,  her  head  resting  upon  her  Bible, 
which  had  been  her  solace  in  the  many  and  heavy  afflio 
tions  she  had  undergone.  Dr.  Craik,  the  early  firiend 
and  companion-in-arms  of  the  chie^  replaced  the  hand, 
which  was  almost  pulseless,  upon  the  pillow,  while  he 
turned  away  to  conceal  the  tears  that  fast  chased  each 
other  down  his  furrowed  cheeks.  The  last  effort  of  the 
expiring  Washington  was  worthy  of  the  Roman  fame  of 
his  life  and  character.  He  raised  himself  up,  and  casting 
a  look  of  benignity  on  all  around  him,  as  if  to  thank 

death,  wrote  to  her  sister  as  follows,  concerning  Mrs.  Washington  :  "  Let  us  repair 
to  the  old  lady's  room,  which  is  precisely  in  the  style  of  our  good  old  aunt's  —  that 
is  to  say,  nicely  fixed  for  all  sorts  of  work.  On  one  side  sits  the  chambermaid,  witk 
her  knitting ;  on  the  other,  a  little  colored  pet,  learning  to  sew.  An  old  decent 
woman  is  there,  with  her  table  and  shears,  catting  out  the  negroes'  winter  clothes, 
while  the  good  old  lady  directs  them  all,  incessantly  knitting  herself.  She  points 
out  to  mo  several  pair  of  nice  colored  stockings  and  gloves  she  had  jost  finished, 
and  presents  mc  with  a  pair  half  done,  which  she  begs  I  will  finish  and  wear  for  her 
sake." — See  Bishop  Meade's  Old  Churches  and  Families  of  Virginia,  i.  98.  Sach  it 
the  picture  of  Die  wealthy  and  honored  wife  of  Washington  in  the  privacy  of  her 
home.  What  an  example  of  industry  and  economy  for  the  wives  and  dangfaters  of 
America !  Mrs.  Washington  always  spoke  of  the  days  of  her  pnblic  life  at  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  as  her  "  lost  days.'* 
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them  for  ilieir  kindly  attentions,  he  composed  his  Umbs, 
ek>«d  hi,  ey«,«.d  folding  hi,'.nn.  up.'  hi,  b<«o^^  a^ 
Father  of  his  Comitry  expired,  gentle  as  though  an  in- 
fant died ! 

The  afflicted  relict  could  with  difficulty  be  removed 
from  the  chamber  of  death,  to  which  she  returned  no 
more,  but  occupied  other  apartments  for  the  residue  of 
her  days. 

By  an  arrangement  with  government,  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton consented  to  yield  the  remains  of  the  chief  to  the 
prayer  of  the  nation,  as  expressed  through  its  represen- 
tatives in  Congress,  conditioning  that  at  her  decease,  her 
own  remains  should  accompany  those  of  her  husband  to 
the  capitoL 

When  the  burst  of  grief  which  followed  the  death  of 
tiie  Paier  Patrice  had  a  little  subsided,  visits  of  condol- 
ence to  the  bereaved  lady  were  made  by  the  first  per- 
sonages of  the  land.  The  president  of  the  United  States 
with  many  other  distinguished  individuals,  repaired  to 
Mount  Vernon ;  while  letters,  addresses,  funeral  orations, 
and  all  the  tokens  of  sorrow  and  respect,  loaded  the  mails 
from  every  quarter  of  the  coimtry,  offering  the  sublime 
tribute  of  a  nation's  mourning  for  a  nation's  benefactor.* 

*  The  following  letter  to  Mrs.  Washington,  from  the  Earl  of  Bachan,  brother  of 

Lord  Erskine,  was  foand  among  that  lady's  papers,  after  her  death,  by  her  grand- 

daaghter,  Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis  : — 

"Drtburqh  Abbey,  January  28th,  1800. 

"  Madam  :  I  have  this  day  received  from  my  brother  in  London  the  afflicting 

tidings  of  the  death  of  yoar  admired  hasbnnd,  my  revered  kinsman  and  friend.    I 

am  not  afraid,  even  andcr  this  sadden  and  nnexpected  stroke  of  Divine  Providence, 

to  give  vent  to  the  immediate  reflections  excited  by  it,  becaase  my  attachment  to 

year  illastrious  consort  was  the  pare  result  of  reason,  reflection,  and  congeniality  of 

sentiment    He  was  one  of  those  whom  the  Almighty  in  successive  ages  has  chosen 

or  raised  op  to  promote  the  ultimate  designs  of  his  goodness  and  mercy,  in  the 

gradoal  melioration  of  his  creatures,  and  the  coming  of  his  kingdom  which  is  in 

heaven.    It  may  be  said  of  that  great  and  good  man  who  has  been  taken  from 
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Although  the  great  sun  of  attraction  had  sunk  in  the 
west^  still  the  radiance  shed  by  his  illustrious  life  and 

among  os,  what  was  written  bj  Tacitas  concerning  bit  (kiher-in-Iawv  Agrieola : 
'  Though  he  was  snatched  away  whilst  his  age  was  unbroken  by  infirmiQr  or  dimmod 
by  bodily  decay,  so  that  if  his  life  be  measured  by  his  glory,  he  attained  a  migfatj 
length  of  days :  forming  true  felicity,  namely,  such  as  arise  flrom  Tirtne,  he  had 
already  enjoyed  to  the  full.  As  he  had  likewise  held  the  supreme  anthoritj  of  the 
state,  with  the  confidence  and  applause  of  all  wise  and  good  men  from  every  part  of 
the  world,  as  well  as  among  those  he  goTcmed,  and  had  enjoyed  triumphal  honon  in 
a  war  undertaken  for  the  defense  of  the  unalienable  rights  of  mankind*  what  more, 
humanly  speaking,  could  fortune  add  to  his  lustre  and  renown.' 

"  After  enormous  wealth  he  sought  not ;  an  honorable  share  he  possessed.  His 
course  he  finished  in  the  peaceful  retreat  of  his  own  election,  in  the  arms  of  a  datifiil 
and  affectionate  wife,  and  bedewed  with  the  tears  of  surrounding  relatirei  and  frienda 
with  the  unspeakably  superior  advantage  to  that  of  the  Roman  general,  in  the  hopes 
afibrded  by  the  gospel  of  pardoning  peace.  He  therefore,  madam,  to  continne  my  paral- 
lel, may  be  accounted  singularly  happy,  since  by  dying,  according  to  his  own  ChiiatiaB 
and  humble  wish,  expressed  on  many  occasions,  whilst  his  credit  was  nowise  iai- 
paired,  his  fame  in  its  full  splendor,  his  relations  and  friends,  not  only  in  a  state  of 
comfort  and  security,  but  of  honor,  he  has  escaped  many  evils  incident  to  dedlniog 
years.  Moreover,  he  saw  the  government  of  his  country  in  hands  conformable  with 
our  joint  wishes,  and  to  the  safety  of  the  nations,  and  a  contingent  succession  open- 
ing not  less  favorable  to  the  liberties  and  happiness  of  the  people. 

"  Considering  my  uniform  regard  for  the  American  states  manifested  long  before 
their  forming  a  separate  nation,  I  may  be  classed,  as  it  were,  among  their  citizens, 
especially  as  I  have  come  of  a  worthy  ancestor,  Lord  Cardross,  who  found  refuge 
there  in  the  last  century,  and  had  large  property  in  Carolina,  where  Port  Royal  is 
now  situated.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  impertinent  or  officious,  if  I  recom- 
mend to  that  country  and  nation  at  large,  the  constant  remembrance  of  the  moral 
and  political  maxims  conveyed  to  its  citizens  by  the  Father  and  founder  of  the  United 
States,  in  his  Farewell  Address,  and  in  that  speech  which  he  made  to  the  senate 
and  house  of  representatives,  when  the  last  hand  was  put  to  the  formation  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  ;  and  may  %t  he  perpetual.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  maxims 
and  such  advice  ought  to  be  engraven  on  every  forum  or  place  of  common  assembly 
among  the  people,  and  read  by  parents,  teachers,  and  guardians  to  their  children 
and  pupils,  so  that  true  religion  and  virtue,  its  inseparable  attendant,  may  be  im- 
bibed by  the  rising  generation  to  remotest  ages,  and  the  foundations  of  national 
policy  be  laid  and  continued  in  the  superstructure,  in  the  pure  and  immutable  prin- 
ciples of  private  moralitity ;  since  there  is  no  truth  more  thoroughly  established  than 
that  there  exists  in  the  economy  and  course  of  Nature,  an  indissoluble  union  between 
virtue  and  happiness,  between  duty  and  happiness,  between  duty  and  advantage, 
between  the  genuine  maxims  of  an  honest  and  magnanimous  people,  and  the  solid 
rewards  of  public  prosperity  and  felicity  ;  since  we  ought  to  be  no  less  persncded 
that  the  propitious  smiles  of  Ileavcn  can  never  be  expected  on  a  nation  that  dis- 
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actiooB  drew  crowds  of  pilgrims  to  his  tomb.  The  estab- 
Ushment  of  Mount  Vernon  was  kept  up  to  its  former 
standard^  and  the  lady  presided  with  her  wonted  ease 
and  dignity  of  manner,  at  her  hospitable  board.  She 
relaxed  not  in  her  attentions  to  her  domestic  concerns, 
performing  the  arduous  duties  of  the  mistress  of  so  ex- 
tensive an  establishment,  although  in  the  sixty-ninth 
year  of  her  age,  and  evidently  suffering  in  her  spirits, 
from  the  heavy  bereavement  she  had  so  lately  sustained. 
In  little  more  than  two  years  from  the  demise  of  the 
chief,  Mrs.  Washington  became  alarmingly  ill  from  an 
attack  of  bilious  fever.  From  her  advanced  age,  the 
sorrow  that  had  preyed  upon  her  spirits,  and  the  severity 
of  the  attack,  the  family  physicians  gave  but  little  hope 
of  a  favorable  issue.  The  lady  herself  was  perfectly 
aware  that  her  hour  was  nigh ;  she  assembled  her  grand- 
children at  her  bedside,  discoursed  to  them  on  their 
respective  duties  through  life,  spoke  of  the  happy  in- 
fluences of  religion  upon  the  aflSiirs  of  this  world,  of  the 
consolations  they  had  afforded  her  in  many  and  trying 
afflictions,  and  of  the  hopes  they  held  out  of  a  blessed 
immortality ;  and  then  surrounded  by  her  weeping  rela- 
tives, friends,  and  domestics,  the  venerable  relict  of 
Washington  resigned  her  life  into  the  hands  of  her  Crea- 
tor,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  her  age  * 

regards  the  eternal  rales  of  order  and  right  which  Hearen  itself  has  ordained ;  and 
smee  the  preservation  of  the  sacred  fire  of  liberty  and  the  destiny  of  the  republican 
model  of  government  are  justly  considered  as  deeply,  perhaps  finally,  staked  on 
the  experiment  entmsted  to  the  hands  of  the  American  people. 

"  Lady  Bachan  joins  with  me  in  the  most  sincerely  respectful  good  wishes.  I  am, 
madam,  with  sincere  esteem,  your  obedient  and  faithful  humble  sen-ant. 

"  BUCHAJC." 

*  The  following  notice  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Washington  appeared  in  the  Part 
Folio,  June  5,  1802:— 
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Agreeably  to  her  directions  her  remains  were  placed 
in  a  leaden  coffin,  and  entombed  by  the  side  of  those  of 

■ 

the  chief,  to  await  the  pleasure  of  the  government 

In  person,  Mrs.  Washington  was  well-formed^  aqi^ 
somewhat  below  the  middle  size.  To  judge  from  her 
portrait  at  Arlington  Hou^ie,  painted  by  Woolaston,  in 
1757,  when  she  was  in  the  bloom  of  life,  she  must  at 
that  peri()d  have  been  eminently  handsome.  In  her 
dress,  though  plain,  she  was  so  scrupulously  neat,  that 
ladies  have  often  wondered  how  Mrs.  Washington  could 
wear  a  gown  for  a  week,  go  through  her  kitchen  and 
laundries,  and  all  the  varieties  of  places  in  the  routine  of 
domestic  management,  and  yet  the  gown  retained  its 
snow-like  whiteness,  unsullied  by  even  a  single  speck. 
In  her  conduct  to  her  servants,  her  discipline  was  prompt, 
yet  humane,  and  her  hou^iehold  was  remarkable  for  the 
excellence  of  its  domestics: 

Our  filial  task  is  done.  Few  females  have  'ever 
figured  in  the  great  drama  of  life,  amid  scenes  so  varied 
and  imposing,  with  so  few  faults  and  so  many  virtues,  as 
the  subject  of  this  brief  memoir.  -Identified  with  the 
Father  of  his  Country,  in  the  great  events  which  led  to 
the  establisliment  of  a  nation's  independence,  Mrs, 
Washington  necessarily  partook  much  of  his  thoughts, 
his  councils,  and  his  views.  Often  at^  his  side,  in  that 
awful  period  that  "  tried  men's  souls,"  her  cheerfulness 
soothed  his  anxieties,  her  firmness  inspired  confidence, 
while  her  devotional  piety  toward  the  Supreme  Being 

"Died  at  Mount  Vernon,  on  Saturday  eveninf^,  the  22d  of  May,  1802,  Mr». 
Martha  Washington,  widow  of  the  late  illustrious  General  George  Washington.  To 
those  amiable  and  Christian  virtues  which  udom  the  female  character,  she  added 
dignity  of  manners,  superiority  of  understanding,  a  mind  intelligent  and  elevated. 
The  silence  of  respectful  grief  is  our  best  eulogy." 
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enabled  her  to  discern  the  beautifiil  form  of  hope,  amid 
the  darkness  occasioned  by  the  greatest  earthly  grief 

After  a  long  life  abounding  in  vicissitudes,  having  a 
Ml  measure  of  sorrows,  but  with  many  aud  high- enjoy- 
ments, the  venerable  Martha  WAsmNOTON  descended  to 
the  grave,  cheered  by  the  prospect  of  a  blessed  immor- 
tality, and  mourned  by  the  millions  of  a  mighty  empire. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

PORTRAITS   OF   WASHINGTON.* 
A  Good  Pobtbait  or  WABniifOTon  duibablx— Amsbioan  AsTim  oomprkht  io  fhiobm 

THB  TaBK  —  FOUB  OBIOCTAL  P1OTUBB8  AT  AbUNQTOM  HoUSB—  PoBTBARI  MX  PXAI.B,  HOYVOV, 

MABCinoKBSS  db  Bbibnkb,  axd  SnABPLna— Tns  babubst  PxcnrBs— Chablbi  Wiluox 

PbALB  —  POBTBAIT  OF  GbBBXB  AT  YaLLBT  FoBOB  —  WAUnXOTOlf^  QBBAT  BrmBVOTI TbTM- 

BVLL'S  BQITBSTBXAM  POBTB AIT  —  WaBHIHOTOH^  TbBTH  — StUABT  ABD  Bn  POBTBARB  —  CBAT- 
OH  BY  WlLUAMS  —  POBTBAITB  BT  ChABLBS  WilIBOM  PbALB  AKD  HIS  BOH  RhMBHAHDT— TRB 

SnABPLBsa  PicnrBB  AT  Ablihotoh  Housb  —  CBBBAccaili  Bubt— Wabhehotoh^  Fwvbs— 
Wbstmitllbb**  Piotubb— Wabhihotoh**  Sub  ahd  Wbiobt— Tbo^uab  Form  or  mm  Tbithe 
— Lafatbttb  to  Tbumbull — What  shall  thb  standabd  Pobtbait  bb. 

Tt  is  assuredly  both  desirable  and  proper  that  there 
should  belong  to  the  American  people,  and  descend  to 
their  posterity,  a  faithful  portraiture  of  their  Washington. 
They  have  in  their  own  country  all  the  materials  requi- 
site and  necessary  for  such  a  work ;  nor  need  they  to  go 
abroad  to  ensure  its  most  happy  execution — they  having 
artistic  genius  and  skill  of  the  highest  order  at  home. 

Of  original  pictures,  there  are  four  at  Arlington  House. 
The  most  ancient,  and  the  only  one  extant  of  the  hero 
at  that  time  of  day,  is  the  work  of  the  elder  Peale.-}-  It 
w^as  painted  in  1772,  full  size  and  three-quarter  lengtli; 
representing  the  provincial  colonel  in  the  colonial  imi- 
form — blue,  with  scarlet  facings,  silver  lace,  and  scarlet 

*  This  chapter  is  composed  of  two,  the  last  published  in  tho  National  Intdligewcer 
in  1855. 

t  Charles  Willson  Peale.  He  was  at  Mount  Vernon  in  May,  1772,  at  which  time 
he  also  painted  a  portrait,  in  miniature,  of  Mrs.  Washington,  for  her  boo,  John 
Parke  Custis. 
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under-clothes,  with  sash  and  goiget^  and  the  hat  usually 
called  the  Wolfe  hat,  which,  from  its  size  and  shape,  must 
have  been  better  suited  for  service  in  a  forest  warfere 
than  would  be  the  cJiapeaux  of  modem  times.  This  is  a 
fine,  expressive  picture,  and  said  by  his  contemporaries, 
to  be  the  Washington  in  the  prime  of  life — ^the  counte- 
nance open  and  manly,  the  mild  blue  eye,  the  whole 
bespeaking  intelligence,  the  dominion  of  lofty  feelings, 
and  the  passions  at  rest 

It  will  be  remembered  that  1772  was  the  year  of  the 
remarkable  Indian  prophecy."^ 

This  q>lendid  and  most  interesting  picture  formed  the 
principal  ornament  of  the  parlor  at  Mount  Yemon  for 
twenty-seven  years,  and  for  the  truth  of  its  resemblance 
to  the  Washington  of  colonial  times.  Dr.  James  Craik 
was  frequently  applied  to,  who  pronounced  it  to  be  a 
&ithful  likeness  of  the  provincial  colonel  in  the  prime  of 
life.  The  venerable  James  Craik,  it  is  well  known,  was 
the  associate  and  bosom  friend  of  the  chief,  from  1754  to 
the  last  days  at  Mount  Vemon.f 

Next  in  the  order  of  originals,  at  Arlington  House,  is 
a  half  bust>  by  Houdon,  after  the  manner  of  the  antique, 
full  size,  and  was  taken  soon  after  the  war  of  the  Rev- 
olution.J 

3d.  A  beautiful  cabinet  picture,  in  relief  by  Madame 
de  Brienne,  representing  the  heads  of  Washington  and 
Lafayette,  about  the  time  of  Houdon.§ 

4th.  The  profile  likeness  in  crayon,  by  Sharpless,  in 

*  See  Chapter  xi. 
t  See  page  474. 

X  Hoadon  was  at  Monot  Vernon  in  the  aatamn  of  1786. 
S  The  Marchioness  de  Brienne  had  her  fint  and  onlj  sitting  from  Washington, 
in  October,  1789.    See  note  in  the  Appendix. 
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1797,  an  admirable  likeneasj^ Hie  profile  taken  by  an  in- 
strument^  and  critically  eorrect 

Next  in  the  order  of  succession  we  have  a  full4ength 
of  the  commander^in-chie^  painted  by  Peale  in  1779, 
during  the  Revolution-*  This  Peale  may  be  very  prop- 
erly styled  ihe  soldier-artist;  for  in  spring-time  be 
would  lay  aside  his  palette^  and,  commanding  a  company, 
fight  a  campaign,  and  on  going  into  winter^uarters, 
take  up  his  palette  again,  and  paint  the  portraits  of  the 
great  men  of  the  army  of  Independence.  The  soldier- 
artist  gave  a  most  graphic  and  amusing  account  of  his 
painting  the  portrait  of  General  Greene  at  Valley  Forge. 
He  said :  ^  The  wretched  hut  that  formed  my  studio  had 
but  two  articles  of  furniture — an  old  bedstead  and  a 
three-legged  chair !  The  general  being  a  heavy  man,  I 
placed  him  upon  the  bedstead,  while  I  steadied  myself  as 

*  Charles  Willson  Peale  was  born  at  Chestertown,  in  Maryland,  in  1741,  and 
was  apprenticed  to  a  saddler  in  Annapolis.  He  became  also  a  silversmith,  watch- 
maker, and  can'er.  He  offered  a  handsome  saddle  to  Hesselius,  a  portrait-painter, 
living  in  his  neighborhood,  if  ho  would  explain  to  him  the  mjsterj  of  putting  colors 
upon  canyass.  Hesselius  complied,  and  from  that  day  Fcale's  artist-life  began.  He 
went  to  England,  where  he  studied  under  Benjamin  West,  from  1767  to  1769.  He 
returned  to  America,  and  for  fifteen  years  was  the  only  portrait  painter  of  excellence 
in  this  country.  By  close  application  he  became  a  good  naturalist  and  preserrer  of 
animals.  He  practised  dentistry,  and  invented  several  machines.  During  the  war  he 
conceived  the  grand  design  of  forming  a  portrait  gallery,  and  for  that  parpose  he 
painted  a  great  number  of  likenesses  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Revolution,  American 
and  foreign.  Many  were  of  life  site,  and  others  in  miniature.  A  large  nnmber  of 
the  former  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  American  Museum  in  New  York,  and 
grace  the  gallery  of  that  establishment ;  and  others  cover  the  walls  of  Independence 
Hall,  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Peale  opened  a  picture  gallery  in  Philadelphia,  and  also  commenced  a  mu- 
seum, which,  in  time,  became  extensive.  He  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  na- 
tural history,  and  was  very  efficient  in  the  establishment  and  support  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  Ho  lived  temperately,  worked  assidaouslj,  and 
was  greatly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  died  in  February,  1827,  a;:ed 
eighty-six  years.  His  son,  Rembrandt,  is  now  [July  1859]  practising  his  art  in 
Philadelphia,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years. 
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well  as  I  could  upon  the  rickety  chair ;  it  was  awfully 
cold,  and  I  had  every  few  moments  to  thrust  my  hands 
into  the  fire  to  enable  me  to  hold  my  pencil "  In  such 
a  studio,  and  with  such  appliances,  was  painted  the  only 
reliable  likeness  that  we  have  of  the  iUustrious  soldier 
who  was  the  hero  of  the  South,  and  second  only  to  him 
who  was  first  of  all. 

Peale  delighted  to  relate  incidents  that  occurred  dur- 
ing his  intercourse  at  various  times  with  Washington, 
particularly  the  display  of  the  vast  physical  prowess  of 
the  chief  in  1772.  He  said :  "  One  afternoon  several 
young  gentlemeh,  visiters  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  myself 
were  engaged  in  pitching  the  bar,  one  of  the  athletic 
sports  common  in  those  days,  when  suddenly  the  colonel 
appeared  among  us.  He  requested  to  be  shown  the 
pegs  that  marked  the  bounds  of  our  efforts ;  then,  smil- 
ing, and  without  putting  off  his  coat,  held  out  his  hand 
for  the  missile.  No  sooner,"  observed  the  narrator,  with 
emphasis,  "  did  the  heavy  iron  bar  feel  the  grasp  of  his 
mighty  hand  than  it  lost  the  power  of  gravitation,  and 
whizzed  through  the  air,  striking  the  ground  far,  very 
far,  beyond  our  utmost  limits.  We  were  indeed  amazed, 
as  we  stood  around,  all  stripped  to  the  buflj  with  shirt 
sleeves  rolled  up,  and  having  thought  ourselves  very 
clever  fellows,  while  the  colonel,  on  retiring,  pleasantly 
observed,  *  When  you  beat  my  pitch,  young  gentlemen, 
ni  try  again!'  ''* 

In  1790  appeared  the  equestrian  portrait  of  the  chief 
by  Colonel  Trumbull.  In  the  execution  of  this  fine 
work  of  art,  the  painter  had  standings  as  well  as  sittings — 
the  white  charger,  fully  caparisoned,  having  been  led  out 
and  held  by  a  groom,  while  the  chief  was  placed  by  the 

*  See  page  483. 
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artist  by  the  side  of  the  horse,  the  right  arm  restiiig  on 
the  saddle.  In  this  novel  mode  the  relative  positioiis  of 
the  man  and  horse  were  sketched  out  and  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  canvass.'*'  There  is  a  copy^  size  of  life, 
of  the  equestrian  portrait  by  Trumbull,  in  the  City-hall 
of  New  York.  The  figure  of  Washington,  as  delineated 
by  Colonel  Trumbull,  is  the  most  perfect  extant.  So  is 
the  costume,  the  uniform  of  the  staff  in  the  war  for  In- 
dependence, being  the  ancient  whig  colors^  blue  and  buff — 
a  very  splendid  performance  throughout,  and  the  objec- 
tion to  the  face  as  being  too  florid,  not  a  correct  one.  He 
was  both  fair  and  florid. 

In  1789  the  first  president  lost  his  teeth,  and,  the  arti- 
ficial ones  with  which  he  was  furnished  answering  very 
imperfectly  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended, 
a  marked  change  occmred  in  the  appearance  of  his  face, 
more  especially  in  the  projection  of  the  imder  lip,  which 
forms  so  distinguishing  a  feature  in  the  works  of  Stuart 
and  others  who  painted  portraits  of  the  great  man  sub- 
sequent to  1789.f 

We  come  now  to  a  brilliant  era  in  the  history  of  the 
fine  arts  in  the  United  States,  in  the  return  of  Gilbert 
Stuart  to  his  native  land  from  a  long  sojourn  in  Europe, 
where  his  great  fame  as  a  portrait  painter  obtained  for 
him  the  title  of  the  modem  Vandyke.J     The  distinguish- 

*  There  mast  be  some  error  in  this  accoant.  See  remarks  on  the  inbject  in  Note 
yii.  in  the  Appendix. 

t  Washington,  at  the  time  Stuart  painted  his  portrait,  had  a  set  of  searhorse  ivory 
teeth.  These,  just  made,  were  too  large  and  clumsy,  and  gave  that  peculiar  appearance 
of  the  mouth  scon  in  Stuart's  picture.  He  very  soon  rejected  them.  8toart's 
mouth  is  a  caricature,  in  a  small  degree. 

X  Gilbert  Charles  Stuart  was  a  natiyo  of  Rhode  Island,  and  ion  of  a  Scotch  snnff- 
maker.  He  was  bom  in  1754,  and  at  an  early  age  manifested  a  genius  for  art.  He 
commenced  a  course  of  instruction  in  painting  at  the  age  of  eighteen  yean,  with  an 
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ing  excellence  of  Stuart,  as  a  portrait  painter,  consisted 
in  his  giving  the  expression  of  character  to  his  portraits, 
a  novelty  in  portrait  painting  in  the  United  States  more 
than  half  a  centmy  ago.  Stuart's  object  and  ambition, 
on  retinning  to  America,  were  to  paint  the  great  man  of 
his  country.  He  gave  to  this  work  all  his  genius,  all  his 
skill,  and  the  best  feelings  of  his  heart.  The  first  por- 
trait of  Washington  by  Stuart  created  a  great  sensation 
on  its  appearance  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  soon  followed 
by  the  celebrated  full-length  for  the  marquis  of  Lans- 
downe.  In  this  splendid  picture  Stuart  has  failed  in  the 
figure  of  the  chief,  unapproachable  as  he  was,  in  painting 
the  head.*  The  great  artist  had  never  made  the  human 
figure  his  peculiar  study  or  practice.  Hence, /or  the  cor- 
rect figure  of  WasMnffton  we  must  refer ^  in  aU  cases^  to  the 
works  of  TrumbuU.  It  was  our  good  fortune  to  see  much 
of  Gilbert  Stuart  in  his  studios  of  Philadelphia  and 

amatear  artist  named  Alexander.  They  made  a  toar  of  the  Southern  States  to 
gether,  and,  finally,  the  preceptor  invited  the  pupil  to  go  to  Scotland  with  him.  He 
remained  there  sometime,  and  returned  to  New  York  quite  a  competent  portrait 
painter.  There  he,  and  the  late  Doctor  Benjamin  Waterhouse,  commenced  drawing 
from  life  together.  In  1775  Stuart  went  to  England,  and  being  a  skilful  musician, 
he  employed  music  and  painting  in  gaining  a  livelihood.  He  was  eccentric  and  did 
not  succeed  well.  In  West  he  found  a  friend  and  benefactor,  and  in  the  studio  of 
that  great  artist,  he  first  became  acquainted  with  Trumbull.  He  rapidly  improved 
in  his  art,  and  might  have  become  the  first  portrait  painter  in  England,  had  not 
intemperate  habits  thwarted  the  aspirations  of  his  genius.  He  went  to  Dublin,  and 
then  to  New  York.  His  fame  had  preceded  him  to  America,  and  his  studio  was  filled 
with  sitters.  But  his  habits  of  intemperance  increased.  He  went  to  Philadelphia 
to  paint  President  Washington.  He  resided  there  and  at  Germantown  for  some 
time,  and  went  to  Washington  city,  when  the  federal  government  was  removed  to 
that  place.  From  1805  until  his  death,  he  practised  his  profession  in  Boston.  His 
death  occmrtd  in  July,  1628,  when  he  was  about  seventy-four  years  of  age. 

*  A  small  man  named  Smith,  with  whom  Stuart  boarded  in  Philadelphia,  stood 
for  the  figure  of  Stuart's  full-lengths  of  Washington.  He  bad  a  cast  of  his  arm  and 
hand  made  from  a  model  of  that  of  Washing^n  seen  upon  the  extended  arm  of  the 
picture.    His  hand  was  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  chief. 
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Washington  city,  and  to  hear  him  say,  "  I  do  not  pretend 
to  have  painted  Washington  as  the  general  of  the  armies 
of  Independence;  I  knew  him  not  as  such;  I  have 
painted  the  first  president  of  the  United  States.**  And 
again,  upon  his  heing  asked,  "Whom  did  Washington 
most  resemble  V  he  replied,  "  No  one  but  himself  Stur 
art  complained  bitterly  of  his  painting  for  the  marquis 
of  Lansdowne  having  been  pirated  by  Heath,  the  en- 
graver to  his  Britannic  majesty.  He  showed  us  a  cop- 
per-plate prepared  in  England  for  him  by  the  celebrated 
Sharpe,  the  first  engraver  in  Europe,  who,  although  re- 
tired fipom  the  burin,  had  consented  to  execute  a  fareweD 
engraving  of  Stuart's  Washington.  The  copper-plate, 
was  large,  thick,  and  heavy,  and  polished  like  a  mirror ; 
while  Stuart,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  plate,  observed 
with  much  feeling,  "  The  profits,  my  young  friend,  of 
this  copper-plate  engraved  by  Sharpe  were  all  the  for- 
tune I  expected  to  leave  to  my  family."  Heath  made 
a  fortune  from  his  engraving  of  the  work  of  Stuart,  which 
engraving  is  a  superb  specimen  of  the  art. 

Washington  was  a  bad  sitter.  It  annoyed  him  exceed- 
ingly to  sit  at  all ;  and,  after  every  sitting,  he  was  wont 
to  declare  this  must  be  tlie  last.  Stuart,  once  finding 
the  chief  very  dull,  bethought  himself  to  introduce  the 
subject  of  horses.  This  roused  up  the  sitter,  and  the 
artist  obtained  the  desired  expression. 

The  works  of  Stuart  have  acquired  such  extensive  and 
deserved  celebrity,  that  a  critique  from  us  would  be  almost 
superfluous.  Of  the  great  president,  the  head  (that  is, 
the  head  only)  of  Stuart  is  certainly  a  chef  d'ceiwre.  There 
are  three  originals  by  this  distinguished  master :  the  head 
and  bust,  from  which  many  copies  have  been  taken,  the 
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full  length  for  the  marquis  of  Landsdowne^and  an  original 
intended  for  Mrs.  Washington.*  The  artist  has  been  par- 
ticularly happy  in  delineating  that  graceful  fall  of  the 
shoulders,  for  which  the  chief  was  remarkable,  and  which 
is  said  to  constitute  among  the  finest  lines  in  the  por- 
traiture of  manly  excellence.  The  defects  of  the  full 
length  are  in  the  limbs.  There  is  too  much  of  round- 
ness and  finish,  according  to  the  rules  of  art  and  the  most 
approved  models  of  taste  and  celebrity;  whereas  the 
original  was  in  himself  a  model  for  the  arts.  Stuart 
once  observed,  "  My  impressions  of  his  superior  size  con- 
siderably abated  on  trying  on  his  coat,  and  finding  that 
the  span  of  his  body  was  not  greater  than  was  to  be 
found  in  some  other  men."  True.  We  repeat,  that  his 
remarkable  conformation  was  exclusively  in  the  limbs ; 
and  the  great  artist,  and  truly  pleasant  gentleman,  might 
have  continued  his  trials,  and  worn  out  the  coat  in  try- 
ing, ere  he  would  have  found  a  man  whose  arms  should 
have  filled  the  sleeves,  or  who  possessed  that  breadth  of 
wrists  and  those  hands  which,  in  the  chief,  almost  ^  ex- 
ceeded natiure's  law." 

A  Mr.  Williams,  a  painter  in  crayons,  had  sittings  about 
1794,  and  made  a  strong  likeness ;  but  we  have  no  fur- 
ther knowledge  of  him  or  his  works.f 

In  1795,  both  the  elder  and  younger  Peale  had  sittings. 
It  was  the  fortune  of  the  venerable  Charles  Willson  Peale 
to  have  painted  the  provincial  colonel  of  his  Britannic 
majesty's  service  in  1772,  and  the  same  individual,  as 

*  This  is  iQ  the  possession  of  the  Boston  Athenseum. 

t  Of  this  artist  I  find  no  record.  Danlap  mentions  a  Williams  who  painted 
thirty  years  before  the  Revolution,  and  lent  West  books  on  the  subject  of  art ;  also, 
a  Williams,  "  a  painter  both  in  oil  and  miniature/'  who  flourished  in  Boston  about 
forty  yean  ago. 
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chief  magistrate  of  a  great  empire,  in  1795.  The  Revo- 
lutionary recollections  of  the  Peale  family  embrace  James 
Peale,  who  was  one  of  that  gallant  band  of  Philadel- 
phians  who  joined  the  wreck  of  the  grand  army  in  *76, 
and  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Prince^ 
ton.  The  collection  of  portraits,  made  by  the  patriotic 
founder  of  the  first  American  museum,  are  of  inestima- 
ble value  to  our  posterity,  being  the  only  likenesses  ex- 
tant of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  worthies  of  the 
days  of  trial.  This  collection,  and  the  museum  entire, 
should  be  government  property,  and  attached  to  a  nar 
tional  university.* 

Mr.  Rembrandt  Peale,  with  a  laudable  desire  to  give  a 
genuine  portrait  of  the  Father  of  his  Country,  has  de* 
voted  much  time  and  talent  to  his  Washington.  His  fine 
performance  has  received  commendation  from  such  high 
authorities  that  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  add  anything 
to  our  certificate,  which  will  be  foimd  in  the  publications 
on  that  subject.f  The  equestrian  picture,  by  Rembrandt 
Peale,  is  a  spirited  work,  and  entitled  to  praise,  as  well 
for  its  able  delineation  of  the  person  of  the  hero,  as  for 
the  other  characters  which  are  introduced,  particularly 
Hamilton,  which  is  to  the  life.  The  white  charger  is 
rather  too  small,  and  the  face  of  the  general-in-chief 
older  than  he  must  have  appeared  in  1781.  The  execu- 
tion of  this  large  work  is  highly  creditable  to  the  artist, 
and  the  school  of  American  arts.J 

♦  These  were  sold  a  few  years  ago,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  now  adoro 
the  walls  of  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia. 

t  This  picture  was  purchased  by  the  United  States  gOTcmment  for  92,000,  aod 
now  adorns  the  senate  chamber  in  the  federal  capitol. 

I  This  equestrian  portrait  is  now  (1859)  in  the  rotanda  of  the  federal  capitol, 
awaiting  the  action  of  Congress  upon  a  proposition  to  porcfaase  it  for  the  govem- 
ment. 
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The  last  original  (profile  in  crayons)  was  by  Sharpless, 
1796>  and,  as  we  have  said,  is  now  at  Arlington  House. 
So  much  was  this  performance  admired  for  the  exquisite 
likeness  and  imcommon  truthfulness  of  expression,  that 
the  chief  ordered  portraits  by  the  same  artist  of  every 
member  of  hi3  domestic  family,  including  George  W. 
La&yette.* 

Cerracchi,  the  celebrated  sculptor  and  enthusiast  for 
liberty,  came  to  this  country  about  1793  or  1794,  and 
executed  two  busts,  in  marble,  of  the  president  and  of 
Hamilton,  the  last  said  to  be  the  best  Cerracchi  was  a 
singularly-looking  man  —  very  short,  full  of  action,  bril* 
liant  eyes,  emitting  the  sparks  of  genius,  and  wore  two 
watches.  He  afterward  perished  at  Paris,  as  author  of 
the  "infernal  machine."  Cerracchi's  bust  of  the  chief  is 
a  fiulure ;  his  bust  of  Hamilton,  magnificentf 

We  have  thus  enumerated  most  of  the  reliable  orig^ 
inals  of  the  Pater  Patriae  from  1772  to  1796,  with  re- 
marks  upon  each.  These,  with  the  statue  by  Houdon  in 
1788,  constitute,  in  our  humble  opinion,  all  the  resem- 
blances in  paintings  and  sculpture  of  the  beloved  Wash- 
ington  that  will  descend,  venerated  and  admired,  to  pos- 
terity. 

We  believe  that  we  have  gone  through  the  best  orig- 
inals, and  we  hope  with  equal  candor  and  justice  to  all. 
We  come  now  to  the  beautiful  statue,  by  Canova,  which 
long  will  "  enchant  our  western  world."  J 

If  the  drawings  which  we  have  seen  are  correct,  Ca- 
nova, too,  has  mistaken  the  figure  of  the  Pater  PatrisB. 

*  This  portrait,  with  one  of  tlie  author  of  these  Rtcotteciions,  made  in  1797,  are 
now  at  Arlington  House, 
t  See  Note  viL  in  the  Appendix. 
I  This  statue  is  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.    The  head  is  from  Cerracchi's  hust 
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The  illustrious  artist,  seated  in  the  Eternal  City, 
the  classic  remains  of  Roman  grandeur,  has  had  in  his 
mind's  eye  the  stout,  square  figure  of  those  heroes  whose 
patient  endurance  of  hardships,  whose  valor  and  disci- 
pline, rendered  them  masters  of  the  ancient  world  But 
the  great  American  can  not  be  modelled,  from  coin  or 
statue,  by  the  force  of  genius  or  the  illustrations  of  art. 
The  graces  of  his  person,  like  the  virtues  of  his  soul, 
owed  their  perfections  to  the  master-hand,  the  hand  of 
Nature. 

Of  the  painting,  said  to  be  an  original,  by  Wertmuller, 
and  executed  about  1795,  we  literally  know  nothing;* 
yet,  in  1795,  we  were  not  absent  from  the  presidential 
mansion  in  Philadelphia  a  single  day.  Again,  through 
whose  influence  was  the  sitting  obtained  for  a  picture 
said  to  be  for  a  Swedish  nobleman  ?  It  is  notorious  that 
it  was  only  by  hard  begging  that  Mrs.  Bingham  obtained 
the  sittings  for  the  marquis  of  Lansdowne's  picture. 
And,  again,  we  knew  little  or  nothing  of  Sweden  in  the 
olden  days,  while  we  had,  and  still  preserve,  a  most  hon- 
ored recollection  of  Denmark  in  the  memory  of  a  gal- 
lant Dane,  Colonel  Febiger,  a  distinguished  officer  of 
our  Revolutionary  army.  And,  lastly,  if  the  Wertmuller 
was  painted  about  1795,  where  is  the  distinguishing  fea- 
ture in  the  physiognomy  of  the  chief  at  that  period  — 
the  projection  of  the  under  lip  ? 

In  giving  a  description  of  the  stature  and  form  of 
Washington,  we  give  not  only  the  result  of  our  personal 
observation  and  experience  of  many  years,  but  information 
derived  from  the  highest  authority — a  favorite  nephew. 

*  A  well-cngraved  copy  of  this  portrait  is  published  ia  the  first  Tolame  of  Irriog's 
Life  of  Washington.    See  Note  vii.  in  the  Appendix. 
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Major  Lawrence  Lewis  asked  his  uncle  what  was  his 
height  in  the  prime  of  life  ?  He  replied,  ^  In  my  best 
days,  Lawrence,  I  stood  six  feet  and  two  inches  in  or- 
dinary shoes."  We  know  that  he  measured,  by  a  stand- 
ard, precisely  six  feet  when  laid  out  in  deatL  Of  his 
weight  we  are  an  evidence,  having  heard  him  say  to 
Crawford,  governor  of  Canada,  in  1799,  "My  weight,  in 
my  best  days,  sir,  never  exceeded  from  two  himdred  and 
ten  to  twenty."  His  form  was  unique.  Unlike  most  ath- 
letic frames  that  expand  at  the  shoulders  and  then 
gather  in  at  the  hips,  the  form  of  Washington  devi- 
ated from  the  general  rule,  since  it  descended  from  the 
shoulders  to  the  hips  in  perpendicular  lines,  the  breadth 
of  the  trunk  being  nearly  as  great  at  the  one  end  as  at 
ihe  other.  His  limbs  were  long,  large,  and  sinewy ;  in 
his  lower  limbs,  he  was  what  is  usually  called  straight- 
limbed.  His  joints,  feet,  and  hands,  were  large  j  and,  could 
a  cast  have  been  made  from  his  right  hand  (so  far  did  its 
dimensions  exceed  nature's  model),  it  would  have  been 
preserved  in  museums  for  ages  as  the  anatomical  won- 
der of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  eyes  of  the  chief  were  a  light-grayish  blue,  deep 
sunken  in  their  sockets,  giving  the  expression  of  gravity 
and  thought.  Stuart  painted  those  eyes  of  a  deeper 
blue,  saying,  "  Li  a  hundred  years  they  will  have  faded 
to  the  right  color."  His  hair  was  of  a  hazel  brown,  and 
very  thin  in  his  latter  days.  In  his  movements,  he  pre- 
served, in  a  remarkable  degree  and  to  an  advanced  age, 
the  elastic  step  that  he  had  acquired  in  his  service  on 
the  frontier. 

Being  ordered  one  morning  very  early  into  the  library 
at  Mount  Vernon  (a  place  that  none  entered  without 
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orders),  the  weattier  being  warm,  we  found  the  chief  very 
much  undresncd,  and,  while  looking  on  his  maiilj  frame, 
we  discovered  that  the  centre  of  his  chest  was  indented. 
This  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  laid  down  by 
anatoniir>tA,  that,  where  the  human  frame  possesses  great 
muscular  power,  the  cliest  should  rather  be  rounded  out 
and  protuberant  than  indented.*  We  were  equally  sur- 
prised to  find  how  thin  he  was  in  person,  being,  witli  the 
absence  of  fle.<li,  literally  a  man  of  "  thews  and  sinewsL" 
He  wore  around  his  neck  the  miniature-portrait  of  his 
wife.  This  he  had  worn  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
his  eventful  career,  from  the  period  of  his  marriage  to 
the  last  days  at  Mount  Vernon.-!- 

In  the  appearance  of  Washington,  there  was  nothing  of 
bulkincss ;  but  there  wa3  united  all  that  was  dignified 
and  graceful,  while  hia  air  and  manner  were  at  once 
noble  and  commanding.  No  one  approached  him  that 
did  not  feel  for  him,  as  Lord  Erskine  observed,*' a  degree 
of  awful  i-everence."  J  He  wore  a  sword  with  a  peculiar 
grace.  Tlic  Viscomte  de  Noailles  said  it  waa  because 
"  the  man  was  made  for  the  sword,  and  not  the  sword  fat 
the  man." 

*  Wa)hia(;lon,  as  n-o  have  observed  eliewhere,  wai  mnch  aActcd  by  ■  palmoiwif 
dUcuo  in  1T9T  and  1TS8,  which  threutGned,  at  one  time,  to  becoms  m  contiunplkm. 

t  Thi9  minintaro  rould  not  have  been  painCad  earlier  than  the  Tult  of  C.  W.  TmU 
to  Mount  Vcmon,  in  IT'S,  hj  whom  it  waa  prohabty  execated.  W*  bars  no  so- 
count  or  anj  painter  in  miniaturo  in  Iho  coloniei  prerioni  to  that  tioe,  except  T^ 
lor,  who  painted  small  licadi  in  water-colon,  in  Philadelphia,  in  1760. 

X  On  the  I&th  of  Mirrli,  1737,  Lord  Enkine  wiote  to  WaihinKtoo  ftoia  ''-r-^iwj 
laying,  "  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  introdDce  yonr  ugmt  and  Immortal  atm»  !■  ■ 
ihoTt  bentencc,  which  ii  to  be  found  in  a  book  I  lend  fott.  I  ban  ■  Imj*  ™q"«>it- 
aac«  among  the  ma^t  valnabla  and  exalted  claiiea  of  mea ;  bnt  jan  ■«  tlia  ol^ 
hnman  being  fur  whom  I  have  ctbt  felt  an  awful  leTcience.  I  tlatttilj  jng  Osi 
to  grant  you  a  long  and  Bcreno  evening  to  a  lifb  lo  gloriooilj  derolid  to  ihl  ■■!?■■ 
ul  happineti  of  the  world." 
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Lafayette,  not  long  after  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
wrote  a  letter  to  Colonel  Trumbull,  urging  him  to  paint 
an  equestrian  portrait  of  the  chief  as  he  appeared  on 
the  field  at  Monmouth.  The  iUustrious  Frenchman, 
America's  great  benefactor,  said  to  us,  ^  I  was  a  very 
young  major-general  on  that  memorable  day,  and  had  a 
great  deal  to  do,  but  took  time,  amid  the  heat  and  fury 
of  the  fight,  to  gaze  upon  and  admire  Washington,  as, 
mounted  on  a  splendid  charger  covered  with  foam,  he 
rallied  our  line  with  words  never  to  be  forgotten :  ^  Stand 
fi^  my  boys,  and  receive  your  enemy;  the  southern 
troops  are  advancing  to  support  you  !*  I  thought  then, 
as  I  do  now,"  continued  the  good  Lafayette,  ^  that  never 
have  I  seen  so  superb  a  man."'^ 

Our  readers  may  ask.  Shall  the  standard portraniure  be 
equestrian  ?  We  reply,  to  the  portrait  of  one  so  accom- 
plished a  cavalier  as  Washington  was,  the  white  charger, 
with  the  leopard-skin  housings,  &c.,  would  be  an  embel- 
lishment, the  chief  to  be  dismounted,  with  arm  resting 
on  the  saddle,  after  the  manner  of  Trumbull. 

But,  whether  equestrian  or  not,  the  Americans  have 
the  materials  for  the  standard  before  them  in  the  head 
from  Stuart,  with  some  slight  modifications  from  the 
original  of  1772,  and  the  figure  from  TrvmbuU  entire.  They 
have  only  to  choose  their  artist,  and  let  the  'i^ork  be 

done. 

We  have  been  thus  minute  in  describing  the  portrait- 
ure of  Washington,  because  posterity  always  inquires, 
**How  looked  the  great  of  the  olden  time?"  Should 
these  RecoUectiona  meet  the  eye  of  posterity,  we  can  only 
say  that  oiu*  portrait,  though  humbly,  is  faithfully  drawn. 

*  See  page  220. 
84 
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Those  who  may  portray  the  chief  in  latter  life,  should 
lay  on  their  tints  of  age  full  lightly,  for  his  was  an  age 
of  action  and  of  untiring  labors  in  the  cause  of  public 
utility,  and  for  the  good  of  mankind ;  and,  although  he 
had  nearly  reached  the  scriptural  duration  of  man,  time 
had  so  gently  ushered  him  into  the  *^vale  of  years"  as  to 
have  left  its  usual  infirmities  behind,  while  his  *^  lusty 
winter"  had  shed  its  ^frosts  so  kindly"  that  he  seemed 
rather  as  a  full  ripened  autumn,  for  no  desolation  was 
iliere. 

When  this  noble  empire  shall  have  achieved  its  high 
destiny,  and,  embracing  a  continent,  attained  a  power 
and  grandeur  unexampled  in  the  history  of  nations,  the 
future  American  from  the  topmost  height  of  his  great- 
ness, will  look  back  upon  the  early  days  of  his  country, 
and  call  up  the  ^time-honored"  memories  of  the  heroic 
era  and  the  age  of  Washington;  and,  when  contem- 
plating the  image  of  the  Pater  Patrice^  perpetuated  by 
the  mellowed  tints  of  the  canvass  and  the  freshness  of 
time-enduring  bronze,  with  honest  pride  of  ancestry  he 
will  exclaim, "  My  forefather  was  the  associate  of  that 
great  man  in  the  perils  and  glories  of  the  struggle  for 
American  independence.  Let  there  be  undying  honor 
to  the  memory  of  Washington ;  ever  green  be  the  lau- 
rels that  deck  his  trophied  tomb;  ever  living  be  the 
homage  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  and  mankind 
for  the  patriot,  the  hero,  and  the  sage,  who,  under  Provi- 
dence, with  humble  means,  so  much  contributed  to  raise 
his  native  land  from  the  depths  of  dependence,  and  to 
place  her  in  the  rank  of  nations ;  who  presided  over  her 
civic  destinies  in  the  dawn  of  the  great  experiment  of 
self-government ;  and  who,  after  an  illustrious  life  spent 
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in  the  service  of  liberty  and  mankind,  and  without  a 
cloud  to  dim  the  lustre  of  his  fame,  descended  to  the 
grave  with  the  august  title  of  the  Father  of  his 
Country.* 

*  In  Note  yii.  in  the  Appendix,  I  hare  given  a  brief  accoont  of  several  original 
portraits  of  Washington,  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Cutis. 
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NOTE   I,-Paoe  34. 

ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN   GENERAL  WASHINGTON  AND 

JOHN   PARKE   CU8TIS. 

The  following  letters,  never  before  published,  passed  between 
General  Washington  and  his  step-son,  John  Parke  Custis,  during 
the  Revolution.  Thej  serve  to  exhibit,  in  a  strong  light,  that 
characteristic  of  the  great  leader's  mind,  which  enabled  him  to 
abstract  himself  from  the  most  important  public  concerns,  and  to 
attend  to  the  consideration  of  the  minute  details  of  private  life. 
These  letters  also  have  an  intrinsic  interest,  because  they  contain 
much  information  of  a  public  character,  having  a  bearing  upon 
the  current  events  of  the  time.  One  of  them  reveals  a  fact,  not 
generally  known,  namely,  that  officers  of  the  continental  army — 
even  Washington  hipiself — speculated  in  the  chances  of  profits 
arising  from  the  success  of  privateering. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  dates  of  these  letters,  and  the  allusions 
in  them  to  current  events,  that  some  of  them  were  written  by 
Washington  at  times  when  the  weightiest  public  affairs  must  have 
occupied  his  mind. 

[WASHINGTON  TO  CU8TI8.] 

Philadblphia,  June  19,  1775. 

Dear  Jack  :  I  have  been  called  upon  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  colonies  to  take  the  command  of  the  continental  army.  It 
is  an  honor  I  neither  sought  after,  or  was  by  any  means  fond  of 
accepting,  from  a  consciousness  of  my  own  inexperience  and  ina- 
bility to  discharge  the  duties  of  so  important  a  trust.   However,  as 
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the  partiality  of  the  Congress  has  placed  me  in  this  distinguished 
point  of  view,  I  can  make  them  no  other  return  but  what  will  flow 
from  close  attention  and  an  upright  intention — for  the  rest  I  can 
say  nothing.  My  great  concern  upon  this  occasion  is,  the  thought 
of  leaving  your  mother  under  the  uneasiness  which  I  fear  this  af- 
fair will  throw  her  into ;  I  therefore  hope,  expect,  and  indeed 
have  no  doubt,  of  your  using  every  means  in  your  power  to  keep 
up  her  spirits,  by  doing  everything  in  your  power  to  promote  her 
quiet.  I  have,  I  must  confess,  very  uneasy  feelings  on  her  ac- 
count, but  as  it  has  been  a  kind  of  unavoidable  necessity  which 
has  led  me  into  this  appointment,  I  shall  more  readily  hope  that 
success  will  attend  it  and  crown  our  meetings  with  happiness. 

At  any  time,  I  hope  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say,  that  I  am 
always  pleased  with  yours  and  Nelly's  abidance  at  Mount  Yemen, 
much  less  upon  this  occasion,  when  I  think  it  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  peace  and  satisfaction  of  your  mother ;  a  consideration 
which  I  have  no  doubt  will  have  due  weight  with  you  both,  and 
require  no  arguments  to  enforce. 

As  the  public  gazettes  will  convey  every  article  of  intelligence 
that  I  could  communicate  in  this  letter,  I  shall  not  repeat  them, 
but  with  love  to  Nelly,  and  sincere  regard  for  yourself,  I  remain, 

Your  most  affectionate, 

Geo.  Washington. 

P.  S. — Since  writing  the  foregoing,  I  have  received  your  letter 
of  the  fifteenth  instant.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  intelligence 
therein  contained,  and  am  glad  you  directed  about  the  tobacco, 
for  I  had  really  forgot  it.  You  must  now  take  upon  yourself  the 
entire  management  of  your  own  estate,  it  will  no  longer  be  in  my 
power  to  assist  you,  nor  is  there  any  occasion  for  it,  as  you  have 
never  discovered  a  disposition  to  put  it  to  a  bad  use. 

The  Congress,  for  I  am  at  liberty  to  say  as  much,  are  about  to 
strike  two  million  of  dollars  as  a  continental  currency,  for  the 
support  of  the  war,  as  Great  Britain  seems  determined  to  enforce 
us  into — and  there  will  be  at  least  fifteen  thousand  raised  as  a 
continental  army.  As  I  am  exceedingly  hurried,  I  can  add  no 
more  at  present  than  that  I  am,  &c.  6.  W. 
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[WAtHIirOTOir  TO  OUSTIS.] 

New  York,  Juljf  24, 1776. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  wrote  to  you  two  or  three  posts  ago,  since  which 
joar  letter  of  the  tenth  instant  is  come  to  hand.  With  respect 
to  the  proposed  exchange  of  lands  with  Colonel  Thomas  Moore, 
I  have  not  a  competent  knowledge  of  either  tract  to  give  an  opin- 
ion with  any  degree  of  precision;  but  from  the  situation  of 
Moore's  land,  and  its  contiguity  to  a  large  part  of  your  estate, 
and  where  you  will  probably  make  your  residence,  I  should,  were 
I  in  your  place,  be  very  fond  of  the  exchange ;  especially,  as  the 
land  you  hold  in  nanover  is  but  a  small  tract,  and  totally  de- 
tached from  the  rest  of  your  estate.  What  local  advantages  it 
may  have  I  know  not.  These  ought  to  be  inquired  into,  because 
a  valuable  mill  seat  often  gives  great  value  to  a  poor  piece  of 
land  (as  I  understand  that  of  yours  in  Hanover  is).  I  have  no 
doubt  myself,  but  that  middling  land  imder  a  man's  own  eye,  is 
more  profitable  than  rich  land  at  a  distance,  for  which  reason  I 
should,  were  I  in  your  place,  be  for  drawing  as  many  of  my  slaves 
to  the  lands  in  King  William  and  King  and  Queen  as  could  work 
on  them  to  advantage,  and  I  should  also  be  for  adding  to  those 
tracts  if  it  could  be  done  upon  reasonable  terms. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  by  your  account  that  General  Lewis* 
stands  so  unfavorably  with  his  oSScers.  I  always  had  a  good 
opinion  of  him,  and  should  have  hoped  that  he  had  been  pos- 
sessed of  too  much  good  sense  to  maltreat  his  officers,  and  there- 
by render  himself  obnoxious  to  them. 

We  have  a  powerful  fleet  in  full  view  of  us — at  the  watering- 
place  of  Staten  island.  General  Howe  and  his  army  are  landed 
thereon,  and  it  is  thought  will  make  no  attempt  upon  this  city 
till  his  re-enforcements,  which  are  hourly  expected,  arrive.  When 
this  happens  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  there  will  be  some  pretty 
warm  work.  Give  my  love  to  Nelly,  and  compliments  to  Mr. 
Calvert  and  family,  and  to  others  who  may  inquire  after,  dear  sir. 

Your  affectionate,  Geo.  Washington. 

*  General  Andrew  Lewii,  an  exceUent  Virginian  officer  who  commanded  at  Point 
Pleasant,  in  the  battle  with  the  Indiana  there,  in  1774. 
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[OUtTIt  TO  WASBIiraTOll.} 

Mount  Aiet,  Auguti  S,  1776. 

Honored  Sib:  Yoar  letters  of  the  eighth  and  twentj-fimrth 
ultimo  came  safely  to  hand,  and  I  should  certainly  have  answered 
them  before  now,  if  I  had  not  been  in  hopes  of  collecting  aomethiitg 
worth  relating.  I  feel  the  sincerest  pleasure  that  my  professions 
of  gratitude  were  received  in  the  light  I  would  wish  them  to  be. 
I  can  only  express  it  in  words  at  this  time.  I  fervently  widi 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  fulfilling  them  by  my  actions ;  I  need 
no  more  words  to  convince  you  of  my  sincerity,  for  I  flatter  my- 
self you  are  satisfied  that  deceit  makes  no  part  of  my  character. 
I  am  happy  to  find  my  ideas  of  land  coincide  with  yours.  Hill 
informed  me  that  a  good  part  of  Colonel  Moore^s  land  was  as 
finely  timbered  as  he  ever  saw,  and  the  soil  very  proper  for  farto^ 
ing :  these  circumstances,  added  to  its  situation,  render  it  in  mj 
opinion  a  very  desirable  purchase.  I  desired  Hill  to  contract  for 
it  on  the  best  terms  he  could,  with  the  advice  of  Uncles  Bassett 
and  Dandridge,  who  were  kind  enough  to  promise  all  their  assist- 
ance. My  land  in  Hanover,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  is  very  indif- 
ferent, and  is  valuable  only  for  its  timber. 

You  have  no  doubt  heard  of  the  men-of-war  coming  up  Potow- 
mack  as  far  as  Mr.  Brent's,  whose  house  they  burnt  with  several 
outhouses  and  some  stacks  of  wheat.  A  Captain  James  with 
sixty  militia  were  stationed  there  who  all  got  drunk,  and  kept 
challenging  the  men-of-war  to  come  ashore,  and  upbraiding  them 
with  cowardice.  Hammond  sent  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  who 
landed  about  ten  o'clock  under  cover  of  a  gondola  and  tender. 
The  militia  were  asleep  after  their  drinking  frolic,  and  did  not 
discover  the  enemy  until  they  landed  and  their  vessels  began  to 
fire.  Captain  James  desired  his  men  to  shift  for  themselves,  and 
ran  off  without  firing  a  gun.  A  young  man  by  name  of  Combs 
stayed  until  he  killed  three  of  the  enemy.  Colonel  Grayson  ap- 
pearing with  thirty  Prince  William  volunteers,  the  enemy  thought 
proper  to  retire  to  their  ships.  Captain  James  is  to  be  tried  for 
cowardice.  The  fleet,  after  performing  this  exploit,  returned 
down  the  river  to  George's  island,  from  whence  they  have  been 
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drove  off  by  Major  Price  with  some  loss.  They  are  gone  down 
the  bay  in  a  most  sickly  condition.  I  have  not  heard  where  they 
have  stopped.  Before  they  left  the  island  they  burned  several 
vessels,  and  I  hear  that  two  sloops  belonging  to  them  have  fallen 
into  Captain  Boucher's  hands. 

This  province  has  been  thrown  into  much  confusion  lately,  on 
account  of  elections.  In  several  counties  it  has  been  determined 
contrary  to  an  express  order  of  convention,  that  every  man  who 
bears  arms  is  entitled  to  vote.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  danger- 
ous procedure,  and  tends  to  introduce  anarchy  and  confusion  as 
much  as  anything  I  know.  The  latter  it  has  already  introduced 
in  the  counties  where  it  has  been  practised ;  men  who  are  by  no 
means  qualified  having  been  chosen,  and  proper  men  left  out. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  a  majority  of  the  coun- 
ties have  obeyed  the  order  of  convention.  Your  old  friend  Colo- 
onel  Pitzhugh  is  elected  for  the  county  he  lives  in.  His  military 
knowledge  will  be  very  useful  in  council,  where  such  knowledge 
is  much  wanting.  T.  Johnson  is  left  out  of  every  oflBce  at  pres- 
ent. He  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general.  The  county  he 
lived  in  petitioned  him  to  resign  his  commission,  that  they  might 
elect  him  a  burgess.  He  granted  their  request,  and  they  deceived 
him.  You  will,  I  doubt  not,  regret  with  me  that  so  proper  a 
man  should  be  loft  out  of  office. 

I  received  by  last  post  a  letter  from  Dr.  Attwood,  containing 
an  account  against  me  of  two  dollars,  for  bleeding  and  sundry 
medicines.  I  well  remember  when  at  King's  college  to  have  re- 
ceived them,  but  I  am  much  at  a  loss  to  account  for  Doctor  Coop- 
er's extravagant  charge,  and  leaving  so  many  accounts  unpaid. 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  to  order  him  to  be  paid.  I  enclose  you 
his  letter  which  you  sent  under  cover  last  post.*  The  family 
here  and  at  Milwood  join  in  compliments.  Nelly  presents  her 
love.     I  am,  honored  sir, 

Your  most  affectionate, 

John  Parke  Custis. 

*  Mr.  Custis  was  in  KiDgis  (now  Colambia)  college  in  1773. 
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[WASHIKOTOK  TO  CUSTIS.] 

M0RBI8  TowK,  Janvary  82,  1777. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  letter  of  the  seventh  came  to  my  hands  a  few 
days  ago,  and  brought  with  it  the  pleasing  reflection  of  your  still 
holding  me  in  remembrance. 

The  misfortune  of  short  enlistments,  and  an  unhappy  depend- 
ance  upon  militia,  have  shown  their  baneful  influence  at  ever; 
period,  and  almost  upon  every  occasion,  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  this  war.  At  no  time,  nor  upon  no  occasion,  were  they 
ever  more  exemplified  than  since  Christmas :  for  if  we  could  but 
have  got  in  the  militia  in  time,  or  prevailed  upon  those  troops 
whose  times  expired  (as  they  generally  did)  on  the  first  of  this 
instant,  to  have  continued  (not  more  than  a  thousand  or  twelve 
hundred  agreeing  to  stay)  we  might,  I  am  persuaded,  have  cleared 
the  Jerseys  entirely  of  the  enemy.  Instead  of  this,  all  our  move- 
ments have  been  made  with  inferior  numbers,  and  with  a  mixed, 
motley  crew,  who  were  here  to-day,  gone  to-morrow,  without 
assigning  a  reason,  or  even  apprizing  you  of  it.  In  a  word,  I 
believe  I  may  with  truth  add,  that  I  do  not  think  that  any  officer 
since  the  creation  over  had  such  a  variety  of  difficulties  and  per- 
plexities to  encounter  as  I  have.  How  we  shall  be  able  to  rub 
along  till  the  new  army  is  raised,  I  know  not.  Providence  has 
heretofore  saved  us  in  a  remarkable  manner,  and  on  this  we  must 
principally  rely.  Every  person  in  every  state  should  exert  him- 
self to  facilitate  the  raising  and  marching  the  new  regiments  to 
the  army  with  all  possible  expedition. 

I  have  never  seen  (but  heard  of)  the  resolve  you  mentioned, 
nor  do  I  get  a  paper  of  Purdie's*  once  a  month.  Those  who 
want  faith  to  believe  the  account  of  the  shocking  wastes  com- 
mitted by  Howe's  army — of  their  ravaging,  plundering,  and 
abuse  of  women — may  be  convinced,  to  their  sorrow,  perhaps,  if  a 
check  can  not  be  put  to  their  progress. 

It  is  painful  to  me  to  hear  of  such  illiberal  reflections  upon 
the  eastern  troops  as  you  say  prevails  in  Virginia.  I  always 
have,  and  always  shall  say,  that  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  the 

*  Virginia  Gazette,  published  at  Williamsbui^,  Virginia. 
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states  produce  better  men,  or  persons  capable  of  making  better 
soldiers,  bat  it  is  to  be  acknowledged  that  they  are  (generally 
speaking)  most  wretchedly  officered.  To  this,  and  this  only,  is 
to  be  attributed  their  demerits.  The  policy  of  those  states  has 
been,  to  level  men  as  much  as  possible  to  one  standard.  The 
distinction,  therefore,  between  officers  and  soldiers  •  •  • 
and  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  glory  which*  •        •        • 

This  is  the  true  secret,  and  we  have  found,  that  wherever  a  regi- 
ment is  well-officered,  their  men  have  behaved  well — when  other- 
wise, ill — the  misconduct  or  cowardly  behaviour  always  origin- 
ating with  the  officers  who  have  set  the  example.  Equal  injustice 
is  done  them,  in  depriving  them  of  merit  in  other  respects ;  for 
no  people  fly  to  arms  readier  than  they  do,  or  come  better  equip- 
ped, or  with  more  regularity  into  the  field  than  they. 

With  respect  to  your  inquiries  about  payments  made  Mr. 

I  can  not  answer  them  with  precision,  but  I  am  exceedingly  mis- 
taken if  I  have  not  made  him  two,  for  both  you  and  myself. 
Indeed  I  am  as  sure  of  it  as  I  can  be  of  anything  from  the  bad- 
ness of  my  memory.  I  think  I  made  him  one  payment  myself, 
and  the  treasurer,  or  Hill,  made  him  the  other.  The  book, 
however,  in  which  I  keep  your  accounts  will  show  it  (the  parch- 
ment-covered quarto  onef)  as  you  will,  I  suppose,  find  yourself 
charged  by  me,  with  the  payments  made. 

In  my  letter  to  Lund  Washington,  I  have  given  the  late  oc- 
currences, and  to  avoid  repetition,  I  refer  you  to  him.  My  love 
to  Nelly,  and  compliments  to  Mr.  Calvert's  family,  and  all  other 
inquiring  friends,  leaving  me  nothing  else  to  add,  than  that 

I  am,  your  aflfectionate,        Geo.  Washington. 

[CUSTIS  TO  WJLflHINOTON.] 

Willi AM8BUROH,  August  8,  1777. 

Honored  Sir  :  I  do  with  the  most  unfeigned  pleasure  con- 
gratulate you  and  your  success  in  the  Jerseys  over  our  enemy. 

*  Some  modern  pen  has  blotted  ont  several  words  in  the  four  or  five  lines  sno* 
ceeding  this  portion  of  the  sentence,  and  entirely  destroyed  the  connection, 
t  This  account-book  is  now  at  Arlington  House. 
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We  are  now  anxious  to  know  where  these  disturbers  of  oor  peace 
will  next  bend  their  course;  but  rest  satisfied  that  at  your  ap- 
proach,  the  plunderers  will  quit  any  part  of  the  ooontiy  they 
may  have  seized  upon,  with  the  same  disgrace  they  left  the 
Jerseys. 

You  will,  no  doubt,  be  surprised  to  hear  of  the  acquital  of 
Davis  and  his  accomplices.  It  has  indeed  astonished  every  one 
here,  except  the  judges,  and  the  lawyers  who  defended  the  crim* 
inals.  I  was  present  at  the  trial,  and  was  clearly  satisfied  from 
the  evidence  that  Davis  was  guilty — the  jury  brought  in  their 
verdict  to  that  purpose.  But  the  attorney  having  omitted  to 
mention  who  the  enemies  of  America  were,  although  he  accused 
Davis  of  adhering  to  the  enemies  of  America,  the  lawyers  took 
hold  of  the  quibble,  and  persuaded  the  judges  to  overset  the  ver- 
dict. It  is  now  determined  that  releasing  prisoners  of  war  from 
their  place  of  confinement,  is  not  treason  against  the  state.  This 
judgment,  in  my  opinion,  does  not  reflect  much  honor  on  the 
talents  of  our  judges,  and  indeed  it  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that 
our  assembly  might  have  made  a  much  better  appointment  and 
did  not  do  it.  Their  decision,  I  am  afraid,  will  be  productive 
of  much  injury,  for  no  tory  or  prisoner  of  war  can  be  kept  in  this 
state,  as  those  who  set  them  at  liberty  are  subject  to  no  penalty. 
Davis  was  not  admitted  as  an  evidence,  on  account  of  his  having 
been  a  convict,  and  not  having  served  his  seven  years,  for  the 
lawyers  made  this  quibble,  that  no  man  can  be  an  evidence  un- 
less he  served  the  whole  time  of  his  conviction.  Your  kindness 
to  Davis  in  giving  him  two  years  of  his  time,  had  well  nigh  cost 
hiai  his  life  in  this  instance,  and  prevented  him  from  bearing 
testimony  against  two  as  great  villains  as  himself. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  acquaint  you  that  the  test  is  generally 
taken  through  the  country,  few  or  none  hesitating  to  take  it.  I 
wish  our  assembly  had  laid  a  tax  at  the  same  time  they  made 
the  test.  I  am  convinced  there  would  have  been  as  little  objec- 
tion to  the  one  as  the  other ;  but  unfortunately  for  us  our  rulers, 
like  other  men,  can  not  divest  themselves  of  their  attachment  to 
their  private  gain,  many  of  them  being  guilty  of  the  crime  they 
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ought  to  punish  in  others,  their  whole  aim  being  to  get  immense 
fortunes,  which  some  have  succeeded  in. 

When  at  Philadelphia,  I  thought  nothing  could  exceed  the 
price  of  goods  at  that  place,  but  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  found 
good  reason  to  change  my  opinion.  Our  country  is  crowded 
with  harpies  firom  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  who  buy  up  eyery 
article,  and  retail  them  out  again  at  the  most  intolerable  prices, 
distressing  the  poor  at  a  cruel  degree.  Our  assembly  provided 
nothing  against  this  evil,  which  we  must  submit  to,  without  any 
hopes  of  redress,  until  October,  unless  the  people  fall  upon  means 
to  redress  themselves,  which,  I  fear,  they  will,  from  the  great 
want  of  salt  which  these  devils  have  engrossed. 

I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  your  people  at  Davenport's  are 
recovered  from  their  sickness.  They  have  had  a  dreadful  fever 
among  them,  which  has  at  last  subsided.  You  have  a  prospect 
of  a  very  plentiful  crop  this  year,  which  is  the  same  through  the 
country.  I  have  heard  some  old  gentlemen  say  they  do  not 
remember  such  prospects  of  a  crop  these  twenty  years  past. 
There  has  been  more  rain  since  harvest  then  I  remember  to 
have  seen  fall  at  this  season  of  the  year.  We  shall  have  Plenty 
if  not  Peace  this  year,  but  I  hope  to  enjoy  both  before  this  time 
twelvemonths. 

I  shall  always  acknowledge  with  pleasure  the  many  favors  and 
kindnesses  I  have  received  at  your  hands,  and  shall  always  gladly 
do  everything  to  make  you  some  return.  I  must  now  beg  of 
you,  sir,  to  accept,  as  an  instance  of  gratitude  in  me,  a  horse  colt, 
which  was  got  by  Delany's  horse,  out  of  a  very  fine  high-bred 
mare,  given  me  by  Mr.  Calvert.  I  wish  the  colt  was  older,  as 
he  would  be  more  acceptable.  He  was  foaled  only  in  June.  He 
is  a  dark  bay  with  a  blaze  in  his  face,  and,  as  I  am  informed,  is  a 
very  fine  made  colt,  and  large.  I  must  beg  of  you  not  to  be 
scrupulous  about  accepting  the  colt,  as  by  doing  it,  you  will 
much  oblige  me. 

Nelly  joins  me  in  wishing  you  health  and  victory  over  the 
enemy,  and  I  am,        Honored  sir,  your  most  affectionate, 

J.  P.  CUSTIS. 
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[extract  of  a  LBTTBR  from  JOHK  parks  CnSTIB  TO  GBHBRAL  WABHIHOTOlT.j 

Elthak,  SepUaAer  11,  1777. 

I  AM  sorry  that  I  have  nothing  to  inform  you  of  by  the  way  of 
news,  except  that  the  militia  hare  turned  out  to  the  number  of 
five  thousand  very  fine  men.  General  Nelson  parades  twice  a 
week,  and  they  fire  away  an  amazing  quantity  of  powder,  I  think 
to  very  little  purpose,  when  we  are  not  overstocked,  and  the 
militia  to  continue  but  a  short  time.  The  cry  against  the  eastern 
troops  was  beginning  to  break  out  with  double  vigor.  Your 
letter  that  I  published  last  winter  had  the  desired  efiect  for  some 
time,  but  the  enemies  to  the  eastern  states  concluded  that  it 
was  generally  forgot  in  the  country.  A  member  of  Congress 
from  this  state,  wrote  to  his  son,  that  General  Stark  had,  on 
account  of  some  disgust,  drawn  himself  off  from  the  army  with 
two  thousand  men.  The  gentleman  asked  me  in  a  very  large 
company,  if  I  knew  a  General  Stark,  formerly  Colonel  Stark.  I 
told  him,  yes,  and  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  brave  and  good  officer. 
He  replied  he  knew  him  to  be  a  damned  rascal,  and  produced 
this  letter,  when  the  whole  company  agreed  with  him.  This 
letter  was  greedily  circulated  about  the  town,  and  every  one 
was  abusing  the  eastern  troops  as  cowards.     General  Stark  has 

given  a  good  contradiction  to  Colonel  II n's*  letter.     It  is  to 

be  lamented  that  the  gentlemen  of  Congress  can  not  divest  them- 
selves of  their  private  animosities,  and  give  fair  and  impartial 
accounts.  I  have  seen  several  of  his  letters  filled  with  the  most 
bitter  invectives  against  the  eastern  men ;  such  conduct  tends 
only  to  breed  divisions  among  us,  and  weaken  our  glorious  cause. 

I  was  prevailed  upon  yesterday  at  court  to  offer  myself  as  a 
delegate  at  the  next  election  in  New  Kent.  The  gentlemen 
gave  mc  every  reason  to  expect  success  should  they  honor  mc 
with  the  appointment.  I  am  determined  to  serve  them  on  true 
independent  principles  to  the  best  of  my  abilities. 

Nelly  joins  me  in  love,  and  wishing  you  a  glorious  victory  over 
our  enemy,  believe  me  sincerely  and  affectionately, 

J.   P.   CUSTK. 

♦  Colonel  Harrison. 
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[wASHiiraTOir  to  oustib.] 

{Pebxiomt  Creek  in  Philadelphia,  N.  T. 
September  28,  1777. 

Dear  Sm :  Your  letter  of  the  eleventh  instant  came  to  my 
hands  yesterday. 

It  was  always  my  intention,  if  agreeable  to  your  mother,  to 
give  you  the  offer  of  renting  her  dower-estate  in  King  William 
during  my  interest  therein,  so  soon  as  you  come  of  age  to  act 
for  yourself.  On  two  accounts  I  resolved  to  do  this  —  first,  be- 
cause I  was  desirous  Of  contracting  my  own  business  into  as 
narrow  a  compass  as  possible ;  and,  secondly,  because  I  thought 
an  estate,  so  capable  of  improvement  as  that  is  (in  the  hands  of 
a  person  who  had  a  permanent  interest  in  it,  and  the  means 
withal)  ought  not  to  be  neglected  till  an  unfortunate  event,  and 
perhaps  a  distant  one,  might  put  you  in  possession. 

The  little  attention  I  have  been  able  to  pay  to  any  part  of  my 
own  private  business  for  three  years  last  past  is  the  cause  why  this 
among  other  matters  has  escaped  me,  but  since  you  have  men- 
tioned it  yourself,  I  have  only  to  add,  that  it  will  be  quite  agree- 
able to  me  that  you  should  have  the  land,  and  everything  thereon 
except  breeding  mares,  if  any,  and  fillies. 

To  regulate  the  rent  by  the  rule  you  have  mentioned,  I  could 
not  consent,  because,  if  the  plantation  had  been  under  good 
management,  it  would  have  fixed  it  higher  than  you  ought  to 
give.  If,  under  bad  management,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  case, 
it  would  fix  it  too  low,  and  might  settle  it  at  nothing.  The 
only  true  criterion  is  to  determine  what  so  much  land,  with  so 
much  marsh,  in  such  a  part  of  the  country,  would  rent  for ;  and  then 
the  annual  value  of  so  many  slaves,  estimating  them  at  their  pres- 
ent worth,  at  the  same  time  having  respect  to  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  old  and  the  young,  as  the  one  is  de- 
clining and  the  other  improving. 

As  you  are  desirous  of  having  the  matter  fixed  as  speedily  as 
possible^as  the  distance  between  us  is  too  great — the  season  far 
advanced — and  letters  too  apt  to  miscarry  to  negotiate  a  business 
of  this  kind,  in  that  way,  and  as  I  wish  for  no  more  than  impar- 
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tial  gentlemen,  unconnected  with  both  of  us,  shall  say  I  ought  to 
haye ;  I  am  content  to  leave  the  valuation  of  the  whole  to  Gen- 
eral Nelson,  Colonel  Braxton,  and  George  Webb,  Esq.  I  men- 
tion these  gentlemen  because  they  are  persons  of  character,  and 
because  no  time  may  be  lost  in  the  appointment. 

Whatever  rent  they  shall  fix  upon  the  land,  and  whatever  hire 
for  the  negroes,  I  contentedly  will  take.  The  stock  of  every 
kind  (except  mares  and  fillies),  and  plantation  utensils  and  work- 
ing tools  may  also  be  valued ;  at  which  you  may  take  them ;  hj 
which  means  the  whole  business  may  be  finished  at  once. 

That  these  gentlemen  (if  yon  approve  the  method  of  ascertain- 
ing the  rent)  may  know  it  is  with  my  approbation,  the  request  is 
made  to  them  you  will  show  them  this  letter,  and  at  the  same 
time  apologize  in  my  name  for  the  trouble  it  will  give  them  if 
they  are  obliging  enough  to  undertake  it. 

My  extreme  hurry,  especially  at  this  juncture,  only  allows  me 
time  to  give  my  love  to  Nelly,  and  to  assure  you  that  I  am,  with 
sincere  regard  and  affection,  dear  sir,  yours, 

Geo.  Washington. 

P.  S.  In  the  present  fluctuating  state  of  things,  there  is  one 
thing  which  justice  to  myself  and  your  mother  requires  me  to 
condition  for,  and  that  is  that  the  rent  stipulated  shall  have  some 
relative  value,  to  secure  an  equivalent  for  the  land  and  slaves ; 
otherwise,  as  the  lease  will  be  an  absolute  conveyance  of  the 
estate  from  your  mother  and  me,  we  may  at  the  end  of  a  few 
years,  if  paper  money  continues  to  depreciate,  get  nothing  for  it. 
I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  insinuate  that  I  am  unwilling  to  receive 
paper  money — on  the  contrary,!  shall,  with  cheerfulness  receive 
payment  in  anything  that  has  a  currency  at  the  time,  but  of  equal 
value  then  to  the  intrinsic  worth  at  the  time  of  fixing  the  rent. 
In  a  word,  that  I  may  really,  and  not  nominally,  get  what  was 
intended  as  a  rent.     Yours,  <fec. 

G,  W N. 

JoHK  Parke  Cdstis,  Esq. 
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[CUBTIS  TO  WABHINOTOV.] 

Honored  Sir  :  I  have  intended  for  several  letters  past,  but  as 
often  forgot  it,  to  ask  whether  it  would  be  agreeable  to  you, 
to  admit  Colonel  Baylor  a  partner  in  the  share  we  have  of  the 
privateer.  He  was  very  desirous  to  become  an  adventurer,  and 
I  promised  to  acquaint  you  of  it,  but  forgot  it  until  now.  The 
share  I  own  is  divided  into  four  parts,  Mr.  Lund  Washington 
has  one  fourth,  the  remaining  three-fourths  are  divided  between 
you  and  myself.  If  you  have  no  objections,  I  am  willing  to 
oblige  Colonel  Baylor  with  a  fourth  part  of  the  share.  I  would 
not  be  understood  by  this,  that  I  think  I  have  a  bad  bargain. 
On  the  contrary,  I  think  we  have  every  reason  to  expect  great 
success.  I  propose  it  altogether  to  oblige  Colonel  Baylor,  as 
he  was  very  desirous  of  being  concerned  in  the  ship.  If  it  is 
agreeable  to  you,  you  will  please  to  acquaint  Colonel  Baylor  that 
we  shall  look  upon  him  as  a  partner,  and  that  I  should  be  glad 
to  know  on  whom  I  shall  draw  for  his  proportion  of  the  expense. 
You  will,  I  hope,  sir,  excuse  this  liberty,  and  believe  me,  honored, 

Your  ever  affectionate, 

J.  P.  CUSTIS. 

[WASBIVOTON  TO  CUSTIS.] 

(  Whitbkarsh,  18  miles  from  Philadelphift, 
{  November  14,  1777. 

Dear  Sib  :  Your  letter  of  the  twenty-sixth  ultimo  came  to  my 
hands  in  due  course  of  post.  I  observe  what  you  say  respecting 
the  renting  of  Claibornes.  It  is  not  my  wish  to  let  it  for  any 
longer  term  t^an  your  mamma  inclines  to,  and  at  no  rate,  for  her 
life,  unless  it  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  her.  This  I  did  conceive 
would  have  been  the  case  (as  I  think  she  informed  me)  to  you ; 
but  if  it  is  not,  I  am  equally  well  pleased.  I  am  very  well  con- 
vinced that  I  can,  when  time  will  permit  me  to  attend  to  my  own 
business,  readily  rent  the  place  for  my  own  interest  in  it,  as  there 
are  many  that  wish  for  it.  If  there  is  but  tolerable  good  grounds 
to  suspect  that  the  distemper  will  get  among  my  cattle  at  Clai- 
bornes, I  shall  be  glad  if  you  would  desire  Mr.  Hill,  when  you 
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next  write  to  him,  to  dispose  of  them  if  he  can  (provided  he  also 
coincides  with  you  in  opinion). 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  a  remedy  could  be  applied  to  the 
depreciation  of  our  currency.  I  know  of  no  person  better  quali- 
fied to  do  this  than  Colonel  Mason,  and  shall  be  very  happy  to 
hear  that  he  has  taken  it  in  hand.  Long  have  I  been  persuaded 
of  the  indispensable  necessity  of  a  tax  for  the  purpose  of  sinking 
the  paper  money,  and  why  it  has  been  delayed  better  politicians 
than  I  must  account  for.  What  plan  Colonel  Mason  may  have 
in  contemplation  for  filling  up  the  Virginia  regiments  I  know  not, 
but  certain  I  am  that  this  is  a  measure  that  can  not  be  dispensed 
with,  nor  ought  not  under  any  pretext  whatsoever.  I  hope 
Colonel  Mason's  health  will  admit  his  attendance  on  the  assem- 
bly, and  no  other  plea  should  be  offered,  much  less  received  by 
his  constituents. 

It  is  perfectly  agreeable,  too,  that  Colonel  Baylor  should  share 
part  of  the  privateer.  I  have  spoken  to  him  on  the  subject ;  he 
still  continues  in  the  same  mind,  and  will  write  to  you  on  the 
subject.  I  shall  therefore  consider  myself  as  possessing  one 
fourth  of  your  full  share,  and  that  yourself,  Baylor,  L.  Washing- 
ton, and  I,  are  equally  concerned  in  the  share  you  at  first  held. 

The  only  articles  of  intelligence  worth  communicating  I  have 
written  to  your  mamma,  and  refer  you  to  that  letter.  We  have 
an  account,  indeed,  which  seems  to  gain  credit,  that  Weeks,  with 
a  squadron  of  ships  fitted  out  of  the  French  ports,  under  continen- 
tal colors,  had  taken  fifty-three  homeward-bound  West-Indiamen 
(chiefly  from  Jamaica)  in  the  English  channel ;  that  Lord  Stor- 
mont  was  recalled  from  the  court  of  France ;  and  ^ar  expected 
every  moment  between  France  and  Britain.     God  send  it. 

Give  my  love  to  Nelly,  and  be  assured  that  with  sincere  regard 
I  remain,  dear  sir.  Your  most  affectionate, 

Geo.  Washington. 
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[WASHINGTON  TO  CUBTIB.] 

Vallbt  Forgb,  Febniary  1, 1778. 

Deab  Sm :  I  will  just  write  you  a  few  lines  in  acknowledgment 
of  your  letter  of  the  fourteenth  ultimo,  which  was  detained  by 
the  posts,  not  being  able  to  cross  Susquehanna,  till  the  evening 
before  last.  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  birth  of  another  daugh- 
ter, and  Nelly's  good  health ;  and  heartily  wish  the  last  may  con- 
tinue, and  the  other  be  a  blessing  to  you. 

The  money  received  for  your  land  was,  I  think,  well  applied, 
unless  you  could  have  laid  it  out  for  other  lands  more  convenient ; 
which  method  I  should  have  preferred,  as  land  is  the  most  per- 
manent estate  we  can  hold,  and  most  likely  to  increase  in  its 
value.  Your  mamma  is  not  yet  arrived,  but  if  she  left  Mount 
Vernon  on  the  twenty-sixth  ultimo,  as  intended,  may,  I  think,  be 
expected  every  hour.  Mead  set  off  yesterday  (as  soon  as  I  got 
notice  of  her  intention)  to  meet  her.  We  are  in  a  dreary  kind 
of  place,  and  uncomfortably  provided ;  for  other  matters  I  shall 
refer  you  to  the  bearer.  Colonel  Fitzgerald,  who  can  give  you  the 
occurrences  of  the  camp,  &c.,  better  than  can  be  related  in  a 
letter.  My  best  wishes  attend  Nelly  and  the  little  ones,  and  with 
sincere  regard  I  am  and  shall  ever  remain,  dear  sir. 

Your  most  affectionate, 

Geo.  Washington. 

[MBB.  WASHINGTON  TO  CUSTIB  AND  WIFS.] 

MiDDLBBROOK,  MconA  the  19th,  1778. 

My  Dear  Children  :  Not  having  received  any  letters  from  you 
the  two  last  posts,  I  have  only  to  tell  you  that  the  general  and 
myself  are  well.  All  is  quiet  in  this  quarter.  It  is  from  the 
southward  that  we  expect  to  hear  news.  We  are  very  anxious 
to  know  how  our  affairs  are  going  in  that  quarter.  Colonel  Har- 
rison is  not  yet  arrived  at  camp.  We  have  heard  that  he  is  in 
Philadelphia  several  days  ago. 

I  hear  so  very  seldom  from  you,  that  I  don't  know  where  you 
are,  or  whether  you  intend  to  come  to  Alexandria  to  live  this 
spring,  or  when.  The  last  letter  from  Nelly  she  says  both  the 
children  have  been  very  ill :  they  were,  she  hoped,  getting  better. 
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If  you  do  not  write  to  me  I  will  not  write  to  yoa  againi  or  till  I 
get  letters  from  70a.  Let  me  know  how  all  friends  below  are ; 
they  have  forgot  to  write  to  me,  I  belieye. 

Remember  me  to  all  inquiring  friends.  Oiye  the  dear  little 
girls  a  kiss  for  me,  and  tell  Bett  I  have  got  a  pretty  new  doll  for 
her,  but  don't  know  how  to  send  it  to  her.  The  general  joins 
me  in  love  to  you  both,  and  begs  to  be  remembered  to  all  our 
friends  that  inquire  after  us.    I  am,  with  sincere  lore, 

Your  truly  affectionate  mother, 

Martha  Washimotok. 

[OirSTIS  TO  WA8HIV0T0N.] 

MouKT  Vebvon,  June  17,  1778. 

Honored  Sir  :  When  I  last  did  myself  the  pleasure  of  writing 
you,  I  was  in  so  great  a  hurry  that  I  believe  my  letter  was  scarce- 
ly legible.  I  must,  therefore,  in  this,  beg  an  excuse,  and  likewise 
make  an  apology  for  not  giving  you  an  account  of  the  acts  passed 
in  the  last  assembly.  I  herewith  transmit  you  the  titles  of  the 
acts,  and  wish  I  could  send  you  the  acts  themselves ;  they  might 
afford  you  some  satisfaction.  But  through  laziness  or  some  other 
default  the  printer  has  not  got  them  ready ;  I  will  transmit  them 
as  soon  as  I  can  get  them.  The  bill  for  recruiting  the  army  holds 
out  every  inducement  to  the  men  to  enlist.  We  found  the  method 
of  drafting  men.  though  the  best,  was  the  most  disagreeable ;  we 
therefore  determined  to  give  them  every  inducement  to  enlist, 
and  if  that  fails,  we  shall  adopt  some  kind  of  draft. 

I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that,  great  as  the  advantages  are,  I 
am  afraid  they  will  not  have  the  desired  effect.  Our  countrymen 
appear  to  bo  totally  changed.  The  military  ardor,  which  dis- 
played itself  in  Virginia  in  the  beginning  of  this  dispute  in  a  dis- 
tinguished manner,  appears  to  be  almost  extinguished.  This 
little  paltry  trade  among  us  has  engrossed  the  attention  of  all 
orders  of  men,  and  has  increased  the  price  of  labor  to  such  an 
exorbitant  degree  that  a  soldier  can  not  be  enlisted.  It  may  ap- 
pear extraordinary,  but  is  very  true,  that  officers  are  as  difficult 
to  get  as  men;  I  mean  good  ones.    The  governor  has  been 
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obliged  to  advertise  for  officers  to  fill  up  our  state  troops,  and 
from  the  few  applications  has  been  obliged  to  make  a  yery  indif- 
ferent choice.  There  was  a  bill  brought  into  the  house  for  regu- 
lating trade,  which,  I  am  confident,  would  have  been  productive 
of  good  consequences ;  but  it  had  too  many  friends  in  the  house 
to  let  it  be  injured.    The  bill  was  thrown  out. 

Our  delegation  to  Congress,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  not  so  good 
as  I  could  wish,  or  as  we  might  have  had,  if  the  act  for  prevent- 
ing members  of  Congress  sitting  in  the  assembly  had  been  re- 
pealed. A  bill  for  that  purpose  was  brought  in  and  shared  the 
same  fate  with  the  other.  I  have  often  wished  my  colleague  had 
been  present ;  we  might  have  prevented  this  evil.  He  is  most 
inexcusable  in  staying  away.  He  got  as  far  as  Colonel  Black- 
burn's and  heard  the  house  had  broken  up.  If  that  act  had  been 
repealed,  our  delegation  would  have  been  very  respectable. 

I  mentioned  in  my  last  the  arrival  of  a  fifty-gun  ship  from 
France.  She  has  brought  the  most  valuable  cargo  that  ever  ar- 
rived in  one  ship.  The  governor  had  made  a  very  advantageous 
bargain  with  the  captain;  but  some  scoundrels  persuaded  the 
captain  he  had  sold  his  goods  too  cheap,  and  he  was  off  the  bar- 
gain. I  have  since  heard  the  governor  has  made  a  second  bar- 
gain. The  cloth  on  board  alone  cost  80,000  pounds  sterling. 
There  are  4,000  suits  ready  made ;  20,000  pairs  of  stockings ; 
15,000  pairs  of  shoes ;  7  or  8,000  hats ;  several  thousand  shirts 
ready  made ;  besides,  a  great  quantity  of  linen.  She  has  a  great 
deal  of  Burgundy  and  claret,  first  quality,  and  other  wines.  Her 
cargo,  the  governor  told  me,  cost  five  millions  of  livres.  The 
ship  goes  out  a  letter-of-marque,  if  war  should  be  declared  be- 
tween France  and  England,  with  fifteen  thousand  hogsheads  of 
tobacco  on  board.  The  state  has  more  than  that  number  on 
hand,  which  was  chiefly  bought  at  twenty-five  shillings.  The 
tobacco  is  to  be  delivered  along  side  the  ship  at  four  pounds  per 
hundred.  We  shall,  by  this  means,  get  the  goods  on  good  terms. 
This  cargo  is  sufficient  to  clothe  our  quota  without  purchasing 
any  more,  and  will  prevent  the  emission  of  more  money  for  this 
purchase. 
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I  was  80  unluckj  as  not  to  receive  your  letter  in  answer  to 
mine  bj  Mr.  Washington  ;  and  I  intended  to  write  yoa  folly  my 
plan  in  selling  my  land,  by  this  post ;  but,  as  I  have  already  ex- 
ceeded the  bounds  of  moderation  in  the  length  of  my  letter,  I 
must  defer  it  to  the  next  post,  and  remain,  as  I  have  ever  been, 
your  most  affectionate,  J.  P.  Cubhs. 

[WASHINOTOV  TO  OUSTIB.] 

I  THANK  you  for  your  cordial  and  affectionate  congratulations 
on  our  late  success  at  Monmouth,  and  the  arrival  of  the  French 
fleet  at  the  Hook.  The  first  might,  I  think,  have  been  a  glorious 
day,  if  matters  had  begun  well  in  the  morning ;  but,  as  the  court- 
martial,  which  has  been  sitting  upward  of  a  month  for  the  trial 
of  General  Lee,  is  not  yet  over,  I  do  not  choose  to  say  anytiiing 
on  the  subject,  further  than  that  there  evidently  appeared  a  capi> 
tal  blunder,  or  something  else,  somewhere.  The  truth,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  come  out  after  so  long  an  investigation  of  it.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  long  passage  of  the  French  fleet,  which  pre- 
vented their  arrival  till  after  the  evacuation  of  Philadelphia  — 
or  the  shallowness  of  the  water  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  at 
New  York,  which  prevented  their  getting  in  there  —  one  of  the 
greatest  strokes  might  have  been  aimed  that  ever  was ;  and,  if 
successful,  which  I  think  would  have  been  reduced  to  a  moral  cer- 
tainty, the  ruin  of  Great  Britain  must  have  followed,  as  both 
aimy  and  fleet  must,  undoubtedly,  have  fallen.  Count  D'Estaing, 
with  his  squadron,  are  now  at  Rhode  Island,  to  which  place  I 
have  detached  troops,  and  hope  soon  to  hear  of  some  favorable 
adventure  there,  as  an  attempt  will  be  made  upon  the  enemy  at 
that  place. 

After  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  I  marched  for  this  place,  where 
I  have  been  encamped  more  than  a  fortnight.  We  cut  off,  by 
the  present  position  of  the  army,  all  land  supplies  to  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  had  the  best  reasons  to  believe  that  the 
troops  there  were  suffering  greatly  for  want  of  provisions , 
but  the  French  fleet,  leaving  the  Hook,  opens  a  door  to  the  sea, 
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through  which,  no  doubt,  they  will  endeavor  to  avail  them- 
selves. 

Give  my  love  to  Nelly,  Colonel  Bassett,  and  the  rest  of  our 
friends,  and  be  assured  that  I  am,  with  sincere  regard  and  affec- 
tion, Yours,  Geo.  Washington. 

[washinoton  to  cu8tis.] 

!Fkkdsricksbuso,  in  thx  Statb  of  New  York, 
October  12,  1778. 

Dear  Sib  :  I  have  now,  at  your  request,  given  my  full  consent 
to  the  sale  of  the  lands  which  I  hold,  in  right  of  dower,  in  a 
tract  in  the  county  of  York ;  to  a  water  grist-mill  thereon ;  to 
lots  in  the  city  of  Williamsburg,  and  others  in  Jamestown ;  as 
also  to  your  renting,  or  otherwise  disposing  of  the.  other  dower 
land  and  slaves  which  I  am  possessed  of  in  the  county  of  King 
William,  upon  the  terms  which  have  been  specifically  agreed 
and  subscribed  to.  But  I  should  think  myself  wanting  in  that 
friendship  and  regard  which  I  have  ever  professed  for  and  en- 
deavored  to  evince  toward  you,  were  I  to  withhold  my  advice 
from  you  with  respect  to  the  disposal  of  them. 

A  moment's  reflection  must  convince  you  of  two  things :  first, 
that  lands  are  of  permanent  value ;  that  there  is  scarcely  a  pos- 
sibUty  of  their  falling  in  price,  but  almost  a  moral  certainty  of 
their  rising  exceedingly  m  value.  And,  secondly,  that  our  paper 
currency  is  fluctuating,  that  it  has  depreciated  considerably,  and 
that  no  human  foresight  can,  with  precision,  tell  how  low  it  may 
get,  as  the  rise  or  fall  of  it  depends  upon  contingencies  which 
the  utmost  stretch  of  human  sagacity  can  neither  foresee  nor 
prevent.  These  positions  being  granted  (and  no  one  can  gainsay 
the  justice  of  them),  it  follows  that,  by  parting  from  your  lands, 
you  give  a  certainty  for  an  uncertainty,  because  it  is  not  the 
nominal  price — it  is  not  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  pounds  an  acre — 
but  the  relative  value  of  this  sum  to  specie,  or  something  of  sub- 
stantial worth,  that  is  to  constitute  a  good  price.  The  inference, 
therefore,  I  mean  to  draw,  and  the  advice  I  shall  give  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  is  this,  that  you  do  not  convert  the  lands  you  now 
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hold  into  cash  faster  than  your  present  contract  with  the  Alex- 
anders, and  a  certain  prospect  of  again  vesting  it  in  other  lands 
more  convenient,  requires  of  yon.  This  will  be  treading  opon 
sure  ground.  It  will  enable  yon  to  discharge  contracts  already 
entered  into,  and,  in  effect,  exchange  land  for  land  ;  for  it  is  a 
matter  of  moonshine  to  you,  considered  in  that  point  of  view 
simply,  how  much  the  money  depreciates,  if  you  can  discharge 
one  pound  with  another,  and  get  land  of  equal  value  to  that  yon 
sell.  But  far  different  from  this  is  the  case  of  those  who  sell 
for  cash  and  keep  that  cash  by  them,  put  it  to  interest,  or  re- 
ceive it  in  annual  payments  ;  for,  in  either  of  these  cases,  if  our 
currency  should  unfortunately  continue  to  depreciate  in  the  man- 
ner it  has  done  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  years,  a  pound  may 
not,  in  the  space  of  two  years  more,  be  worth  a  shilling,  the  dif- 
ference of  which  becomes  a  clear  loss  to  the  possessor,  and 
evinces,  in  a  clear  point  of  view,  the  force  and  efficacy  of  my  ad- 
vice to  you  to  pay  debts,  and  vest  it  in  something  that  will  retain 
its  primitive  value ;  or  rather,  in  your  case,  not  to  part  with  that 
thing  of  value  for  money,  unless  it  be  with  a  view  to  the  invest- 
ing it  in  something  of  equal  value ;  and  it  accounts,  at  the  same 
time,  for  the  principle  upon  which  I  act  with  respect  to  my  own 
interest  in  the  dower-lands ;  for  I  should  be  wanting  to  myself, 
and  guilty  of  an  inexcusable  act  of  remissness  and  criminal  in- 
justice to  your  mother  not  to  secure  an  equivalent  for  her  re- 
leasement  of  dower ;  and  this  might  be  the  case  of  a  nominal 
sum  that  had  no  relative  value  to  the  thing  in  question,  and 
which,  eventually,  might  be  a  means  of  giving  away  the  estate ; 
for  it  is  not  the  number  of  pounds,  but  the  worth  and  what  these 
pounds  will  fetch,  that  is  to  stamp  the  value  of  them.  Four  hun- 
dred pounds  in  paper  dollars  now  is,  and,  I  suppose,  at  the  time 
of  parting  with  this  dower,  may  be  worth  one  hundred  pounds 
in  specie ;  but,  two  years  hence,  one  hundred  pounds  in  specie 
may  be  worth,  and  will  fetch,  one  thousand  pounds  of  paper.  It 
can  not  be  reasonable  or  just,  therefore,  to  expect  that  I,  or  your 
mother  (if  she  should  be  the  survivor),  should  lose  this,  when  no 
person,  I  believe,  will  undertake  to  give  it  as  an  opinion  that  the 
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valae  of  the  dower  will  decrease,  but  the  direct  contrary^  as 
lands  are  increasing  in. their  price  every  day.  This,  if  you  will 
follow  the  advice  here  given,  can  not  be  the  case  with  you,  let 
money  depreciate  as  it  will,  becanse  with  a  pound  yon  pay  a 
pound  in  discharge  of  a  purchase  already  made,  and  for  those  to 
be  made  you  can  regulate  your  sales  by  your  purchases. 

It  may  be  said  that  our  money  may  receive  a  proper  tone 
again,  and  in  that  case  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  turn  lands, 
Ac,  into  cash  for  the  benefit  of  the  rise.  In  answer  to  this,  I 
shall  only  observe  that  this  is  a  lottery ;  that  it  may,  or  may  not, 
happen  ;  that,  if  it  should  happen,  you  have  lost  nothing;  if  it 
should  not,  you  have  saved  your  estate,  which,  in  the  other  case, 
might  have  been  sunk.  Hence  it  appears  that  you  may  play  a 
good  and  sure  game,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  yourself,  and,  as  far  as 
it  respects  me,  the  advantage  is  wholly  on  your  side ;  for  in- 
stance, if  the  difierence  between  specie  and  paper  at  this  time  is 
as  four  to  one,  and  next  year  is  eight  to  one,  it  makes  no  difier- 
ence to  you,  because  the  presumption  is  that  tobacco,  com,  and 
other  produce,  will  rise  in  proportion  to  the  fall  of  the  money, 
and  fetch  in  quantity  what  it  lacks  in  quality.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  interest  was  to  be  fixed  at  the  present  difierence  of 
four  to  one,  and  should  hereafter  become  as  one  to  one  (that  is 
equal),  I  should  get  four  times  as  much  as  I  am  content  to  re- 
ceive, and  you  would  lose  it ;  from  hence,  as  before,  you  may 
gain,  and  can  not  lose,  while  I  get  the  simple  value  of  the  estate, 
and  can  neither  gain  nor  lose,  which  is  all  I  aim  at  by  fixing  the 
value  of  the  dower  in  specie,  to  be  discharged  in  any  money  cur- 
rent in  the  country  at  the  time  of  payment,  at  the  prevailing  ex- 
change or  difference  between  specie  and  paper.  It  may  possibly 
be  said  that  this  is  setting  up  a  distinction  between  specie  and 
paper,  and  will  contribute  to  its  depreciation.  I  ask  if  there  is 
a  man  in  the  United  States  that  does  not  make  a  distinction 
when  four  to  one  is  the  difference,  and  whether  it  is  in  the  power 
of  an  individual  to  check  this  evil  when  Congress,  and  the 
several  assemblies,  are  found  unequal  to  the  task  ?  Not  to  re* 
quire,  or  contract  for,  the  actual  payment  in  specie,  but  to  keep 
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hold  int  iji  ^-possibloj  in  common  cases  that  are 

anders,  ^^'*^*^/«tfon,  is  all  that  can  be  expected; 

more  o  ^^^'^^if^  fisfciist  for  twenty  years,  there  should 

snregi  f^' ^^ i^'*^  Z^e  o^^^^^^  advantage,  which    advantage, 

entere  ^^t^^^a^J^^^  ^^  '^^  ^^^  transactions  of  a  day,  no 

matte  *^J^''\^'^'*  *^  ^®  extended  to  years,  under  the  pres- 

simpl  *'*^;*'^^(»^  ^"^  paper  bills  of  credit, 

one  1  "^ it^^'^'  h^i  *^^^  particular  with  you,  is  to  answer  two 

sell.  j[f*^wfihow  my  ideas  of  the  impropriety  of  parting 

for  ^^a^'  ^  iands  faster  than  you  can  invest  the  money  in 

cei  !>i,»^|^ /comprehending  those  already  purchased);   and, 

cu  ^  ^^c®  ^^  yo^  ^^0  propriety  of  my  own  conduct  in 

m  siti^ia  myself  and  your  mother  the  intrinsic  value,  neither 

n  si^l^  ^^  ^^^  dower-estate.     I  have  only  one  piece  of  ad- 

f  #^^iogive,  and  that  is,  to  aim  rather  at  the  exchange  than 

^"^ffour  lands ;  and  I  think,  among  those  gentlemen  men- 
^/ji  a  former  letter,  you  may  find   chapmen.     I  am  with 

^^^re  regard, 

^  Your  affectionate  friend  and  servant, 

Geo.  Washington. 

^fiRKB  CusTis,  Esq. 

[WASHINGTON   TO   CUSTIS.] 

FitEDERiCKSnrRG,  Nkw  York,  October -20,  177?. 

Peau  Jack  :  If  my  Ijrothcr,  to  whom  the  enclosed  is  addroseJ, 

jjould  not  be  a  member  of  assembly,  and  in  Williamijburg,  I 

(hould  be  glad  if  you  would  continue  it  to  him  by  a  safe  hand. 

/    The  enemy  still  continue  to  keep  us  in  susi)cnse  and  baffle  all 

fojonjecturc  —  they  have  five  or  six  thousand  men  at  this  time  ac- 

jT'tually  on  board  transports,  lying  in  New  York  bay ;  and  a  flco: 

of  more   than  a  hundred   sail  left  the  Hook  on  the  tweiitioih 

instant  for  Enj»;land ;  said  to  contain  invalids,  officers  of  llic 

reduced  corps,  &c. 

This  fleet  comprehended  empty  provision  ships,  merchant  :i-hip?, 
and  jjrivate  adventurers,  taking  the  benefit  of  a  convny  :  at 
the  same  time  Admiral  Byron  with  fourteen  or  fifteen  sail  of  ih»» 
line,  and   some  frigates,  sailed  frum  the  Hook,  with  the  de?ign. 
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as  is  supposed,  to  blockade  the  French  squadron  at  Boston,  and 
keep  them  shut  in  there  till  the  transports  can  get  advanced  to 
their  respective  places  of  destination. 

It  still  remains  a  matter  of  great  uncertainty,  whether  the 
enemy  mean  to  evacuate  New  York  or  not.  I  do  not  myself 
think  they  will,  but  can  give  no  better  reason  for  their  staying 
than  that  they  ought  to  go — their  uniform  practice  is  to  run 
counter  to  all  expectation.  I  am,  therefore,  justified  in  my  con- 
clusion in  the  present  instance. 

1  forgot  when  you  were  here  to  desire  that  you  would  let  your 
vessel  bring  up  to  Mount  Yemon  all  the  nails  and  other  stores 
which  had  been  imported  for  the  use  of  my  plantation  at  Clai- 
borne's, and  not  delivered  out.  These  I  shall  want  myself. 
The  nails  are  of  great  importance  to  me. 

My  love  to  Nelly,  if  with  you,  and  compliments  to  all  friends. 
Sincerely  and  aflFectionately,        I  am  yours, 

Geo.  Washington. 

P.  S. — When  you  come,  or  send  to  Mount  Vernon,  let  my  mare 
be  brought. 

[WABHINOTOir  TO  CUSTIS.] 

Fbsderickbbubo,  October  30,  177S. 

Deab  Sib  :  The  letter  herewith  sent  for  Mr.  Hill  is  left  open 
for  your  perusal ;  after  reading  which,  seal  and  cause  it  to  be 
safely  delivered.  He  will  find  my  sentiments  fully  expressed, 
and  I  hope  will  make  no  further  appeals  to  me  on  the  subject  of 
his  wages. 

You  had  better  take  the  whole  crop  of  com,  fodder,  <&c.,  so 
soon  as  measured,  at  such  a  price  as  Colonel  Bassett  shall  fix, 
and  if  the  same  thing  was  done  respecting  the  wheat,  it  would 
be  best  also  to  avoid  a  divided  interest,  and  distracting  the 
attention  of  the  overseer  between  your  property  and  mine,  in 
order  to  keep  it  separate  on  the  plantation,  and  in  the  sale  of  it. 
The  tobacco  I  expect,  and  hope  you  will  positively  direct  Daven- 
port to  carry  to  the  warehouse  as  soon  as  possible,  that  it  may 
not  be  wasted,  or  in  any  degree  be  injured  by  keeping  it  on  hand. 

When  it  is  inspected,  it  is  my  wish  that  his  share  be  imme- 
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this  as  much  out  of  sight  as  possible,  in  common  cases  that  are 
to  have  an  immediate  operation,  is  all  that  can  be  expected ; 
bat,  in  a  bargain  that  may  exist  for  twenty  years,  there  should 
be  something  to  insure  mutual  advantage,  which  advantage, 
though  every  man  can  judge  of  in  the  transactions  of  a  day,  no 
one  can  do  it  when  it  is  to  be  extended  to  years,  under  the  pres- 
ent fluctuating  state  of  our  paper  bills  of  credit. 

My  design  in  being  thus  particular  with  you,  is  to  answer  two 
purposes  :  first,  to  show  my  ideas  of  the  impropriety  of  parting 
with  your  own  lands  faster  than  you  can  invest  the  money  in 
other  lands  (comprehending  those  already  purchased);  and, 
secondly,  .to  evince  to  you  the  propriety  of  my  own  condnct  in 
securing  to  myself  and  your  mother  the  intrinsic  value,  neither 
more  nor  less,  of  the  dower-estate.  I  have  only  one  piece  of  ad- 
vice more  to  give,  and  that  is,  to  aim  rather  at  the  exchange  tiian 
sale  of  your  lands ;  and  I  think,  among  those  gentlemen  men- 
tioned in  a  former  letter,  you  may  find  chapmen.  I  am  with 
very  sincere  regard. 

Your  affectionate  friend  and  servant, 

Geo.  Washington. 

To  Parkb  CusTis,  Esq.  * 

[WASHINGTON   TO   CUSTIS.] 

Fredericksburg,  New  York,  October  26,  1778. 

Dear  Jack  :  If  my  brother,  to  whom  the  enclosed  is  addressed, 
should  not  be  a  member  of  assembly,  and  in  Williamsburg,  I 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  continue  it  to  him  by  a  safe  hand. 

The  enemy  still  continue  to  keep  us  in  suspense  and  baffle  all 
conjecture  —  they  have  five  or  six  thousand  men  at  this  time  ac- 
tually on  board  transports,  lying  in  New  York  bay ;  and  a  fleet 
of  more  than  a  hundred  sail  left  the  Hook  on  the  twentieth 
instant  for  England;  said  to  contain  invalids,  oflBicers  of  the 
reduced  corps,  &c. 

This  fleet  comprehended  empty  provision  ships,  merchant  ships, 
and  private  adventurers,  taking  the  benefit  of  a  convoy ;  at 
the  same  time  Admiral  Byron  with  fourteen  or  fifteen  sail  of  the 
line,  and  some  frigates,  sailed  from  the  Hook,  with  the  design, 
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as  is  supposed,  to  blockade  the  French  squadron  at  Boston,  and 
keep  them  shut  in  there  till  the  transports  can  get  advanced  to 
their  respective  places  of  destination. 

It  still  remains  a  matter  of  great  uncertainty,  whether  the 
enemy  mean  to  evacuate  New  York  or  not.  I  do  not  myself 
think  they  will,  but  can  give  no  better  reason  for  their  staying 
than  that  they  ought  to  go — ^their  uniform  practice  is  to  run 
counter  to  all  expectation.  I  am,  therefore,  justified  in  my  con- 
clusion in  the  present  instance. 

1  forgot  when  you  were  here  to  desire  that  you  would  let  your 
vessel  bring  up  to  Mount  Yemen  all  the  nails  and  other  stores 
which  had  been  imported  for  the  use  of  my  plantation  at  Clai- 
borne's, and  not  delivered  out.  These  I  shall  want  myself. 
The  nails  are  of  great  importance  to  me. 

My  love  to  Nelly,  if  with  you,  and  compliments  to  all  friends. 
Sincerely  and  affectionately,        I  am  yours, 

Geo.  Washington. 

P.  S. — When  you  come,  or  send  to  Mount  Vernon,  let  my  mare 
be  brought. 

[WABHINOTOir  TO  CUSTIB.] 

Frbderickbbubo,  October  30,  177S. 

Deab  Sib  :  The  letter  herewith  sent  for  Mr.  Hill  is  left  open 
for  your  perusal ;  after  reading  which,  seal  and  cause  it  to  be 
safely  delivered.  He  will  find  my  sentiments  fully  expressed, 
and  I  hope  will  make  no  further  appeals  to  me  on  the  subject  of 
his  wages. 

You  had  better  take  the  whole  crop  of  com,  fodder,  <&c.,  so 
soon  as  measured,  at  such  a  price  as  Colonel  Bassett  shall  fix, 
and  if  the  same  thing  was  done  respecting  the  wheat,  it  would 
be  best  also  to  avoid  a  divided  interest,  and  distracting  the 
attention  of  the  overseer  between  your  property  and  mine,  in 
order  to  keep  it  separate  on  the  plantation,  and  in  the  sale  of  it. 
The  tobacco  I  expect,  and  hope  you  will  positively  direct  Daven- 
port to  carry  to  the  warehouse  as  soon  as  possible,  that  it  may 
not  be  wasted,  or  in  any  degree  be  injured  by  keeping  it  on  hand. 

When  it  is  inspected,  it  is  my  wish  that  his  share  be  imme- 
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diately  given  to  him,  and  my  part  put  into  the  hands  of  Ck>lo- 
ncl  Bassett,  to  be  sold  at  such  times,  and  for  such  prices  as 
his  judgment  shall  direct.  If  you  do  not  incline  to  take  the  com 
and  wheat  upon  the  terms  mentioned  before,  I  beg  that  it  be  im- 
mediately sold,  so  soon  as  it  is  out  of  the  shuck  and  straw ;  as  I 
would  not  wish  to  have  it  lay  in  bams  or  corn-houses  five  days 
my  property,  in  expectation  of  a  good  market,  if  it  can  be  toler- 
ably well  sold  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  I  have  mentioned, 
having  little  expectation  that  Davenport,  after  his  connection 
with  me  ceases,  will  give  that  attention  to  my  property  as  he 
would  to  those  on  whom  he  immediately  depended  for  his  place 
and  employment.  The  cotton,  I  presume,  your  mother  will 
want ;  it  should  therefore  be  got  in  order  to  come  round  when 
you  shall  find  occasion  to  send  your  vessel  to  Potomac. 

We  are  yet  in  a  state  of  suspense  respecting  the  enemy's  in* 
tentions  of  evacuating  New  York  wholly,  or  in  part ;  circum- 
stances daily  arising  to  justify  one  in  the  adoption  of  either 
opinion.  A  considerable  embarkment  of  troops  has  actually 
taken  place,  and  is  still  continuing.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
transports  are  now  at  the  Hook  ready  for  sea.  A  few  days, 
therefore,  must,  I  should  think,  develop  Sir  Harry's  designs.  I 
have  no  doubt,  as  I  have  mentioned  in  my  former  letter,  that  the 
West  Indies  is  their  object.  My  love  to  Nelly,  and  compliments 
to  all  friends.     I  am  yours,  affectionately. 

Geo.  Washington. 

[WASHINGTON  TO   CU8TI8.] 

Philadelphia,  January  2,  1779. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  twelfth  of  last  month  from 
Williamsburg  is  got  safe  to  hand,  and  I  am  obliged  to  you  for 
the  deed  which  you  have  got  from  the  secretary's  office  in  Rich- 
mond, and  purposed  bringing  to  Lund  Washington. 

You  say,  I  shall  be  surprised  at  the  slow  progress  made  by 
your  assembly  in  the  passage  of  the  bills  through  both  houses. 
I  really  am  not,  nor  shall  I,  I  believe,  be  again  surprised  at  any- 
thing ;  for  it  appears  to  me  that  idleness  and  dissipation  seems 
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to  bave  taken  such  fast  hold  of  ererj  body,  that  I  shall  not  be  at 
all  surprised  if  there  should  be  a  general  wreck  of  everything. 

From  my  former  knowledge  of  Finney,  and  what  you  said 
(when  at  camp)  of  his  conduct  respecting  a  contract  for  com,  I 
could  not  help  mentioning  the  matter  to  the  quartermaster-gen- 
eral, who  wishes  to  know  the  precise  circumstances  of  the  case, 
that  he  may  take  measures  accordingly.  If  my  memory  has  not 
failed  me,  you  said  that  Finney  agreed  to  give  Mr.  Qeo.  Webb 
40s.  a  barrel  for  some  certain  quantity,  or  all  that  he  could  pur- 
chase, and  that  Webb  immediately  sent,  or  rode  up  York  river 
himself  and  purchased  the  com  at  25s.  or  80s.  a  barrel. 

If  this  is  a  fact,  and  if  I  recollect  right,  you  spoke  of  it  with* 
out  reserve,  it  is  such  a  violent  imposition  upon  the  public,  and 
such  a  proof  of  his  indolence,  to  say  no  worse  of  it,  and  unfitness 
for  such  a  place  of  trust  as  to  remove  him  from  office.  I  would 
not  have  you  say  more  of  him  than  you  know  can  be  proved,  lest 
it  should  recoil.  I  think  you  mentioned  some  other  circumstance 
relative  to  a  contract  of  Finney  with  Mr.  Braxton.  Let  me 
hear  from  you  by  the  first  post  on  this  subject.  My  love  to 
Nelly  and  the  children.  Tour  mother  will,  I  expect,  write  to 
you,  as  she  is  with  me  here,  and  well.    Yours,  affectionately, 

Geo.  WASfflNOTON. 

[WASHIHOTOK  TO  OVSTIS.] 

Wb8T  Poikt,  November  10,  1779. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  seventh  of  last  month  came 
duly  to  hand,  and  should  have  been  acknowledged  sooner,  but 
for  the  load  of  business  which  has  pressed  upon  me  of  late. 

With  respect  to  the  valuation  of  the  cattle  (by  Colonel  Bas- 
8ett),*you  had  of  me  last  fall,  I  do  not  conceive  there  will  be 
real  occasion  for  any  dispute.  I  want  nothing  but  justice,  and 
as  you  declare  your  willingness  to  do  this,  we  can  not  disagree ; 
but,  as  the  matter  was  confided  to  Colonel  Bassett,  it  will,  in 
point  of  respect,  if  nothing  more,  be  necessary  to  know  upon 
what  principle  he  made  the  valuation,  which,  when  obtained,  I 
shall  be  able  to  give  you  a  decisive  answer ;  and  as  you  are  now 
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together,  you  can  request  him  to  favor  me  with  the  reasons  thftt 
governed  him  in  this  business.  However  you  may  have  under- 
stood it,  I  do  not  conceive  that  it  ever  was  my  promise  or  inten- 
tion that  you  should  have  picked  and  culled  the  cattle ;  and  if  it 
was  done,  you  surely  can  not  wish  to  fix-  the  valuation  of  the 
refuse^  as  a  criterion  for  the  appraisement  of  the  chosen;  con- 
sequently, the  prices  annexed  to  those  which  were  left  on  the 
plantation  can  be  no  just  rule  for  estimating  the  value  of  those 
of  better  quality  which  were  brought  off.  The  remainder  of  a 
small  stock  of  cattle,  after  selecting  forty-eight  head  of  the  best, 
may  be  of  Uttle  worth,  while  the  number  chosen  may  be  very 
valuable,  and  is  so  much  opposed  to  the  separation  of  them,  that 
I  think  there  must  have  been  a  misunderstanding  if  you  conoeive 
that  I  agreed  to  your  culling  the  stock.  My  idea  of  the  matter, 
as  far  as  recollection  can  carry  me,  is,  that  you  were  to  take  the 
whole  at  an  appraised  value,  or  the  whole  was  to  be  sold  at 
public  auction.  The  whole  would  have  invited  purchasers  and 
competitors,  but  a  few  of  the  refuse  must  have  brought  on  deri- 
sion and  resentment  if  people  had  been  assembled  at  a  sale  of 
them.  When  you  can  get  Colonel  Bassett  to  state  his  sense  of 
the  matter  to  me,  I  shall  be  able  to  determine  finally  and  with- 
out delay. 

We  have  waited  so  long  in  anxious  expectation  of  the  French 
fleet  at  the  Hook,  without  hearing  anything  from  it,  or  of  it, 
since  its  first  arrival  at  Georgia,  that  we  begin  to  fear  that  some 
great  convulsion  in  the  earth  has  caused  a  chasm  between  this 
and  that  state  that  can  not  be  passed ;  or  why,  if  nothing  is  done, 
or  doing,  are  we  not  informed  of  it  ?  There  seems  to  be  the  strang- 
est fatality,  and  the  most  unaccountable  silence  attending  the 
operations  to  the  southward  that  can  be  conceived — every  mea- 
.  sure  in  this  quarter  is  hung  in  the  most  disagreeable  state  of 
suspense — and  despair  of  doing  anything,  advanced  as  the  season 
is,  and  uncertainty  of  the  count's  co-operating  to  any  extent,  if 
he  should  come,  is  succeeding  fast  to  the  flattering  ideas  we  but 
lately  possessed. 
Nothing  new  has  taken  place  since  the  evacuation  of  Rhode 
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Island,  excepting  a  preparation  of  transports  at  New  York,  8nf> 
ficient  for  the  embarkation  of  about  fonr  thousand  men,  which, 
it  is  said,  Lord  Gomwallis  is  to  command.  The  destination 
of  them  is  at  present  unknown,  but  conjectured  to  be  for  the 
West  Indies. 

Remember  me  affectionately  to  your  uncles  Bassett  and  Dan- 
dridge,  and  our  other  friends  in  that  quarter,  and  be  assured 
that  I  am,  with  great  regard  and  much  truth,  yours  affectionately. 

Geo.  Washington. 

[WABHINOTOV  TO  CUSTIS.] 

WssT  PoiHT,  Auguat  24, 1779. 

Dear  Sib:  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  11th  inst.,  I  can- 
didly acknowledge  I  am  at  a  loss  what  adrice  to  give  you,  with 
precision,  respecting  the  sale  of  your  estate  upon  the  eastern 
shore ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  in  the  present  uncertain  state  of 
things,  should,  were  I  in  your  place,  postpone  the  measure  a 
while  longer. 

Your  own  observation  must  have  convinced  you  of  the  rapid 
depreciation  of  the  paper  currency  in  the  course  of  the  last 
ten  months,  and  this  it  will  continue  to  do  till  there  is  a  stop  put 
to  further  emissions,  and  till  some  vigorous  measures  are  adopted 
by  the  states  respectively  and  collectively  to  lessen  the  circula- 
ting medium.  You  must  be  sensible  that  it  is  not  forty  thousand 
pounds,  nor  four  hundred  thousand,  nor  any  nominal  sum  what- 
ever, that  would  give  you  the  value  of  the  land  in  Northampton. 
Instance  your  unfortunate  sale  of  the  York  estate  to  Colonel 
Braxton  for  twenty  thousand  pounds,  which,  I  suppose,  would 
now  fetch  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and,  unless  for  the 
purpose  of  speculating  in  that  or  some  other  article,  this  sum,  I 
am  persuaded,  would  be  refused  by  that  gentleman.  The  present 
profit  of  your  land  on  the  Eastern  shore  may  be  trifling — nay,  I 
will  admit  that,  at  this  time,  it  is  an  encumbrance  to  you — but 
still  it  retains  in  itself  an  intrinsic  and  real  value,  which  rises 
nominally  in  proportion  to  the  depreciation,  and  will  always  be 
valuable,  if  (admitting  the  worst)  the  money  should  cease  to 
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pass.  But,  though  the  event  is  not  probable,  I  will  suppose  that 
to  be  the  case,  or  that  it  should  continue  to  depreciate,  as  it  has 
done,  for  the  last  ten  months,  where  are  you  then  ?  Bereft  of 
your  land,  and  in  possession  of  a  large  sum  of  money  that  will 
neither  buy  victuals  nor  clothes. 

There  are  but  two  motives  which  ought,  and,  I  trust,  can,  in- 
duce you  to  soil:  the  one  is  to  invest  the  money  in  the  purchase 
of  something  else  of  equal  value  immediately ;  the  other,  to  place 
it  in  the  public  funds.  If  the  first  is  your  object,  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  giving  my  opinion  in  favor  of  the  sale  ;  because  lands 
at  so  great  a  distance  from  you  never  will  be  profitable,  and  your 
only  consideration  is  to  be  careful  in  your  bargains  elsewhere, 
making  the  prices  of  the  thing  sold  and  the  things  bought  cor- 
respond with  respect  to  times  and  places.  In  fact,  this  is  but 
another  name  for  barter  or  exchange ;  but,  when  the  other  is 
your  inducement,  the  whole  matter  turns  upon  the  credit  and 
appreciation  of  the  money,  and  these  again  upon  financing,  loans, 
taxes,  war,  peace,  good  success,  bad  success,  the  arts  of  design- 
ing men,  mode  of  redemption,  and  other  contingent  events,  which, 
in  my  judgment,  very  few  men  see  far  enough  into  to  justify  a 
capital  risk ;  consequently  you  would  be  playing  a  hazardous, 
and  possibly,  in  the  issue,  a  ruinous  game,  for  the  chance  of  hav- 
ing sold  at  the  turn  of  tlio  tide,  as  it  were,  when  there  is  not 
much  fear  of  foregoing  this  advantage  by  any  sudden  apprecia- 
tion of  our  money.  In  a  word,  by  holding  your  land  a  few 
months  longer,  you  can  only  loose  the  taxes  ;  by  selling,  to  place 
the  money  in  the  fund,  you  may  lose  considerably.  Selling  to 
buy,  as  I  have  before  said,  I  consider  as  an  exchange  only  ;  but 
then  both  bargains  should  be  made  at  the  same  time.  This  was 
my  advice  to  you  before,  and  I  now  repeat  it;  otherwise  the 
purchases  you  have  in  contemplation  may  rise  fifty  per  cent,  be- 
tween your  sale  and  the  final  accomplishment  of  them. 

I  observe  what  you  say  also  respecting  payment  of  your  old 
bonds,  and  have  less  scruple  in  giving  it  to  you  as  my  opinion 
that  you  are  not  bound,  in  honor  or  by  any  principle  of  reason 
or  love  to  your  country,  to  accept  payment  of  such  as  are  upon 
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demand,  and  were  given  previous  to  the  contest  and  to  the  de- 
preciation of  the  money  at  the  present  nominal  value  of  it,  by 
which  a  just  debt,  and  where  great  indulgences  have  been  shown 
the  creditor  in  forbearance,  is  discharged  at  the  rate  of  a  shil- 
ling in  the  pound.  Every  man  who  is  a  friend  to  the  cause  is  to 
receive  the  money  in  all  payments,  and  to  give  it  a  circulation 
as  free  as  the  air  he  breathes  in  ;  but  it  is  absurd  and  repugnant 
to  every  principle  of  honor,  honesty,  and  common  sense,  to  say 
that  one  man  shall  receive  a  shilliug  in  the  pound  of  another  for 
a  just  debt  when  that  other  is  well  able  to  pay  twenty  shillings, 
and  the  same  means  which  enabled  him  to  pay  the  one  formerly 
will  enable  him,  with  as  much  ease,  to  pay  the  other  now. 

It  is  necessary  for  me  to  premise  that  I  am  totally  unac- 
quainted with  your  laws  on  this  head,  and  the  consequences  of  a 
refusal.  I  am  only  arguing,  therefore,  in  behalf  of  the  reason 
and  justice  of  my  opinion,  and  on  the  presumption  that  all  law 
is  founded  in  equity.  The  end  and  design,  therefore,  of  this  (if 
there  is  such  a  one  as  compels  payment  under  certain  penalties 
and  forfeitures)  could  only  be  to  give  credit  and  circulation  to 
the  bills  in  all  payments,  not  to  enrich  one  man  at  the  ruin  of 
another,  which  is  most  manifestly  the  case  at  present,  and  is  such 
a  glaring  abuse  of  common  justice  that  I  can  not  but  wonder  at 
the  practice  obtaining. 

Our  affairs,  at  present,  put  on  a  pleasing  aspect,  especially  in 
Europe  and  the  West  Indies,  and  bids  us,  I  think,  hope  for  the 
certain  and  final  accomplishment  of  our  independence.  But,  as 
peace  depends  upon  our  allies  equally  with  ourselves,  and  Great 
Britain  has  refused  the  mediation  of  Spain,  it  will  puzzle,  I  con- 
ceive, the  best  politicians  to  point  out  with  certainty  the  limita- 
tion of  our  warfare. 

Experience,  which  is  the  best  rule  to  walk  by,  has,  I  am  told, 
clearly  proved  the  utility  of  having  the  ditch  for  draining  of  sunken 
grounds  on  the  inside,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  (for  instance, 
two  shovels'  throw)  from  the  bank,  consequently  is  a  better  crite- 
rion to  judge  from  than  the  simple  opinion  of  your  ditcher,  who 

may  govern  himself  by  the  practice  of  other  countries  that  will  not 
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apply  to  the  circumstance  of  this,  when  there  may  be  enemies  to 
our  banks  unknown,  perhaps,  to  them. 

We  have  given  the  enemy  another  little  stroke  in  the  sur- 
prise of  Powles-hook*  (within  cannon-shot  of  New  York),  and 
bringing  off  seven  officers  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  men, 
commissioned  officers  and  privates.  This  was  a  brilliant  trans- 
action, and  performed  by  a  detachment  of  Virginians  and 
Marylanders,  under  the  command  of  Major  Lee,t  of  the  light 
dragoons,  with  the  loss  of  not  more  than  ten  or  a  dozen  men. 
The  colors  of  the  garrison  were  also  brought  off. 

Remember  me  affectionately  to  Nelly  and  the  children ;  give 
my  compliments  to  any  inquiring  friends,  and  be  assured  that, 
with  the  truest  regard,  I  am  yours, 

Qbo.  Washington. 

[gubtib  to  wabhinotok.] 

Mount  Vbrnon,  Qdtober  S6,  1779. 

Honored  Sib:  Your  two  letters,  of  the  20th  ult.,  were  hand- 
ed to  me  by  Colonel  Hooc,  on  my  way  from  Eltham.  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  advice  respecting  the  sale  of  my 
land  in  King  and  Queen.  My  principal  reason  for  wanting  to 
sell  it  soon,  is  this :  the  houses  arc  now  in  good  repair,  and  vnW 
sell  better  on  that  account ;  the  land  is  too  mean  to  make  it 
worth  my  while  to  keep  negroes  there  with  a  prospect  of  mak- 
ing a  crop,  when  I  could  employ  them  otherwise  to  more  advan- 
tage. It  would  not  do  for  me  to  leave  the  house  and  plantation 
without  some  one  to  take  care  of  them.  They  would,  in  that 
case,  be  soon  in  such  a  situation  that  would  make  them  sell  for 
less  than  they  would  now  do.  I  have  fixed  upon  three  pounds 
per  acre  as  my  lowest  price,  which  I  believe  I  shall  get,  and 
perhaps  more.  I  am  in  hopes  to  purchase  F.  Foster's  land  for 
the  money  I  sell  my  land  for,  which  will  be  the  greatest  addi- 
tion to  my  estate  in  N.  Kent.  My  being  so  unlucky  in  not 
receiving  your  letter  before  I  left  Williamsburg,  prevented  my 

♦  Paulus's  Hook,  now  Jersey  City. 

t  Major  Henry  Lee ;  afterward  governor  of  Virginia. 
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applying  to  Mr.  Wythe  about  drawing  the  deed  between  us ;  but. 
as  a  delay  in  this  matter  will  not  be  productive  of  bad  conse- 
quences, and  from  the  favorable  reports  circulating  among  us,  I 
am  in  hopes  shortly  to  hear  that  Howe  is  in  the  same  situation 
with  Burgoyne,  which  I  pray  God  may  happen,  I  shall  once 
more  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  Mount  Vernon,  when  we 
shall  have  leisure  to  settle  this  matter.  But  if  this  desirable  event 
should  not  happen,  I  intend  myself  the  pleasure  of  visiting  camp 
shortly,  and  we  may  then  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  this 
business. 

I  believe  I  shall  be  obliged  to  postpone  settling  the  rent  of 
your  plantation  in  King  William  until  that  wished-for  period, 
as  mamma  seems  to  have  some  objections  to  renting  it  during 
her  life,  and  it  would  not  answer  my  purpose  to  rent  it  on  any 
other  terms.  When  I  first  wrote  to  you,  I  thought  she  had  no 
objections ;  but,  since  I  received  your  letter,  I  have  talked 
to  her  on  that  subject,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  be  perfectly 
agreeable  to  her  to  part  with  the  place  altogether  during  life. 
When  I  wrote  to  you,  I  was  at  some  loss  how  to  employ  those 
hands  that  now  work  on  the  King  and  Queen  land  to  advan- 
tage ;  but,  since  that  time,  I  have  fallen  on  a  plan  of  employing 
them  in  making  meadows,  which,  I  think,  will  turn  out  to  as  much 
advantage  as  anything  I  can  set  them  about.  I  am  very  sorry 
to  inform  you  that  I  am  afraid  your  stock  can  not  possibly  escape 
the  distemper  another  summer ;  indeed,  I  am  so  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  it  that  I  am  determined,  as  the  most  prudent  method,  to 
sell  all  my  cattle  that  have  not  had  the  distemper,  and  get  those 
that  have  had  it,  both  in  N.  Kent  and  King  and  William.  The 
distemper  has  killed  fifty  odd  head  for  Mr.  Dandridge,  and  sev- 
eral for  Mr.  Braxton.  It  is  a  miracle  we  escaped  this  summer  ; 
we  can  hardly  expect  to  do  it  another,  as  the  malady  is  on  each 
side  of  us. 

Our  neighbor.  Colonel  Mason  is  preparing  a  remedy  against 
the  depreciation  of  our  money,  which  I  think  will  do  him  great 
credit.  He  is  preparing  a  bill  for  a  general  assessment  on  all 
property,  by  which  he  will  draw  in  X5,000,000  per  annum.    His 
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valuation  of  property  is  very  low,  which  will  render  his  plan 
very  agreeable  to  the  people.  He  has,  likewise,  a  plan  for  re- 
cruiting our  army,  which  I  think  a  very  good  one ;  but  I  am 
fearful  they  will  not  succeed,  by  his  not  attending  the  assembly 
which  met  last  Monday.  He  proposed  to  set  off  this  day ;  bnt, 
as  it  is  a  rainy  day,  he  will  be  disappointed.  I  wish  he  may  set 
off  when  the  weather  will  permit ;  his  attendance  in  assembly  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  this  state,  as  it  was  never  so  badly 
represented  as  at  present. 

Nelly  joins  me  in  wishing  you  health,  victory,  and  every  bles9> 
ing  in  this  world,  and  believe  me,  honored  sir, 

Your  most  affectionate, 

T.  P.  Cusns. 

[WASHINOTOir  TO   CCSTI8.] 

MoRRiSTOWx,  January  20,  17S0. 

Dear  Custis  :  I  should  have  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  twelfth  ult.  long  since,  but  for  the  many  important 
matters  which  have  claimed  my  attention. 

My  letter  which  missed  you  on  its  passage  to  Williamsburg, 
will  acquaint  you  (as  thore  is  little  doubt  of  its  having  got  to 
hand  long  ere  this)  of  the  footing  I  proposed  to  put  the  valu- 
ation of  the  cattle  upon  that  you  had  of  me.  I  only  wished  to 
hear  upon  what  principle  Colonel  Bassett  acted,  as  I  thought  it 
ungenteel  to  give  a  gentleman  the  trouble  of  performing  a  service 
and  disregard  it  so  much  afterwards  as  not  even  to  inquire  upon 
what  grounds  he  went — as  I  want  nothing  but  justice,  and  this 
being  your  aim,  it  is  scarce  possible  for  us  to  disagree — but  there 
is  one  thing  which  ought  to  be  held  in  remembrance,  and  I  men- 
tion it  accordingly,  and  that  is,  that  I  should  get  no  more  real 
value  for  my  cattle  at  £40  apiece,  payable  in  the  fall  of  1779, 
than  I  should  have  got  at  XIO  the  preceding  fall,  provided  the 
money  had  been  then  paid.  For  example — you  could  have  got 
two  barrels  of  corn  in  1778  for  XIO,  and  I  can  get  no  more  now 
for  jC40.  With  respect  to  other  things  it  is  the  same.  It  wouhl 
be  very  hard,  therefore,  by  keeping  me  out  of  the  use  of  the 
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money  a  year,  to  reduce  the  debt  three-fourths  of  the  original 
value — which  is  evidently  the  case,  because  the  diflFerence  be- 
tween specie  and  paper,  in  the  fall  of  1778,  was  about  four  for 
one  only — ^now  the  difference  is  upwards  of  thirty,  consequently, 
ten  pounds  paid  at  that  period  was  equal  to  50s.  good  money ; 
but  paid  at  this  day,  is  not  worth,  nor  will  it  fetch  more  than  a 
dollar.  Had  the  money  been  paid  and  put  into  the  loan  oflBice 
at  the  time  you  say  the  cattle  ought  to  have  been  valued,  I 
should  have  received  a  proportionate  interest — that  is,  as  the 
money  depreciated  the  nominal  sum  for  the  interest  would,  by  a 
resolve  of  Congress,  have  increased,  and  I  should  have  got  the 
real  value  in  the  interest;  whereas,  if  you  pay  me  £10  in  loan- 
ofiBce  certificates  of  this  date  for  my  cattle,  I  shall  received  for 
every  XIO  or  50s.,  which  is  the  relative  worth  of  it,  according 
to  the  then  difference  of  exchange,  one  dollar  and  no  more. 

These  are  self-evident  truths ;  and  nothing,  in  my  opinion,  is 
more  just  and  reasonable,  if  you  can  come  at,  and  do  fix  the 
value  of  the  cattle  at  what  they  were  worth  in  the  fall  of  1778, 
and  would  then  have  been  appraised  at,  that  you  should  pay 
loan-office  certificates  of  that  date ;  for  had  you  paid  me  the  money 
at  that  time,  I  should  have  lent  it  to  the  public,  if  there  had 
been  no  other  use  for  it,  as  it  is  not  a  custom  with  me  to  keep 
money  to  look  at. 

This  reasoning  may,  in  part,  be  considered  as  an  answer  to  so 
much  of  your  letter  of  the  twelfth  of  December,  as  relates  to  the 
payment  of  the  annuity  for  the  dower-estate.  You  do  not  seem 
disposed  to  make  the  just  and  proper  distinction  between  real 
and  nominal  sums.  A  dollar  is  but  a  dollar,  whether  it  passes 
in  silver  at  6s.,  or  paper  at  £6,  or  sixty  pounds.  The  nominal 
value,  or  the  name,  is  but  an  empty  sound,  and  you  might  as  well 
attempt  to  pay  me  in  oak  leaves,  with  which  I  can  purchase 
nothing,  as  to  give  me  paper  money  that  has  not  a  relative  value 
to  the  rent  agreed  on. 

If  you  have  been  unfortunate  in  your  crops,  or  in  the  means  of 
raising  money  from  your  estate,  I  am  sorry  for  it,  and  do  not  by 
any  means  wish  to  put  you  to  an  inconveniency  in  paying  the 
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rent  at  this  time  which  became  due  the  first  of  this  month.  It 
may  lie  till  my  wants,  or  your  convenience  is  greater,  but  as  it 
was  certainly  the  expectation  of  us  both  that  this  annuity  was  to 
be  raised  and  paid  out  of  the  produce  of  your  crops,  a  moment's 
reflection  and  calculation  must  convince  you  that  it  is  full  as 
easy  to  do  it  at  this  day  (if  you  have  those  crops)  as  at  any 
period  before  or  since  the  war  began,  because  the  difference  be- 
tween the  old  and  present  prices  of  every  article  raised  upon  a 
plantation  or  farm,  bears  at  least  an  equal  proportion  to  the 
difference  between  specie  and  paper.  It  is  a  matter  of  little 
consequence  then,  whether  you  pay  X30  in  paper  or  20s.  in 
specie,  when  the  same  quantity  of  corn,  wheat,  tobacco,  or  any 
other  article  you  possess  will  fetch  the  former  with  more  ease 
now,  than  it  would  the  latter  in  the  best  of  times. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  real  difference  between  the  prices  of  all  kinds 
of  coimtry  produce  now  and  before  the  war,  is  greater  than  between 
specie  and  paper.  The  latter,  in  Philadelphia,  being  about  thirty, 
when  it  is  well  known  that  the  former,  in  many  things,  is  at 
least  a  hundred,  and  in  scarce  any  article  less  than  forty.  Wit- 
ness flour,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  &c.,  which  are  the  great  articles 
of  produce  of  every  Virginia  estate.  It  is  the  unusualness  of 
the  idea,  and  high  sound  which  alarms  you  in  this  business  ;  for 
supposing  the  difference  to  be  thirty  prices,  and  in  consequence 
you  pay  .£15,750,  I  neither  get  nor  do  you  pay  a  farthing  more 
that  <£525,  because,  as  I  have  already  observed,  less  corn,  wheat, 
&c.  will  enable  you  to  pay  the  former  now,  than  it  would  take 
to  pay  the  latter  while  they  were  at  their  old  and  accustomed 
prices— calling  the  sum,  therefore,  which  you  pay  to  me  £15,750 
or  X525,  is  a  matter  of  moonshine,  as  it  is  the  thing,  not  the 
name,  that  is  to  be  regarded. 

I  have  wrote  to  Mr.  Lund  Washington  concerning  Sheredine's 
point,  but  am  in  some  doubt  whether  the  strip  of  land  will  com- 
pensate the  expense  of  the  bank  which  must  be  lengthy.  I  have 
left  it  to  him,  however,  to  determine  this  matter,  and  to  apply 
for  the  ditchers  (who  were  about  to  leave  you)  if  he  should 
want  them.     If  your  banks  are  not  properly  executed,  it  is  to  be 
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feared  you  will  find  more  plague  from  the  muskrats  and  other 
vermin  than  you  seem  to  apprehend,  when  the  warm  weather  re- 
turns. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  your  assembly  are  disposed  to  exert 
themselves  in  the  great  work  of  appreciation.  I  heartily  wish 
them  success  in  the  attempt.  We  have  nothing  new  in  this 
quarter.  The  weather  has  been,  and  now  is  intensely  cold,  and 
we  are  beginning  to  emerge  from  the  greatest  distress  on  account 
of  the  want  of  provisions. 

My  love  to  Nelly  and  the  children,  and  I  am  sincerely  and 
affectionately  yours, 

Geo.  Washington. 

John  P.  Cubtis,  Esq. 

[WASHINGTON  TO  CUSTIS.] 

Pebkskill,  August  6,  1780. 

Deab  Custis  :  Your  letter  of  the  26th  of  July  came  to  my  hands 
yesterday,  and  I  thank  you  for  the  account  given  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  assembly.  If  you  had  not  adopted  the  finance  scheme, 
I  should  have  thought  the  omission  unpardonable,  as  it  must,  in 
a  manner,  have  set  our  money  afloat  again,  when  every  measure 
which  human  policy  is  capable  of  devising  ought  to  be  adopted 
to  give  it  a  fixed  and  permanent  value.  I  much  fear  your  act 
for  raising  three  thousand  men  will  rather  fall  short  than  exceed 
that  number,  because  it  is  our  fortune  to  have  such  kind  of  laws 
(though  most  important)  badly  executed,  and  such  men  as  are 
raised  dissipated  and  lost  before  they  join  the  army.  Your 
scheme  for  association  I  must  approve ;  it  is  certainly  high  time 
to  retrench  in  all  kinds  of  extravagance,  and  to  adopt  the  most 
economical  plans,  that,  by  a  return  to  virtue,  we  may  be  the  bet- 
ter able  to  support  the  war  and  bring  it  to  a  happy  issue.*  In 
consequence  of  General  Clinton's  embarking  a  considerable  part 
of  the  force  at  New  York,  and  sailing  down  the  sound  for 
Rhode  Island,  I  put  my  troops  in  motion  and  crossed  at  King's 
ferry,  where,  assembling  my  whole  force,  was  determined  to 

*  Mr.  Castifl  was  now  a  member  of  the  Yiiig^Qia  house  of  bai^gesses. 
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make  a  vigorous  effort  to  possess  mjself  of  the  city.  This 
brought  him  back  again,  and,  though  I  am  disappointed  hy  it, 
has  answered  the  end  of  relief  to  the  French  troops  at  Rhode 
Island,  which  was  the  object  of  his  destination.  I  am  now,  for 
the  sake  of  shortening  oiir  transportation  of  provisions  and 
forage,  recrossing  the  river,  and  shall  move  down  toward  Dobbs' 
ferry  till  our  reinforcements  (not  a  fourth  of  which  are  yet  come 
in)  arrive,  and  the  supplies  which  are  to  enable  us  to  commence 
the  operations  of  the  campaign. 

My  love  to  Nelly  and  the  children,  and  compliments  to  in- 
quiring friends.    I  am,  with  much  truth  and  sincerity, 
Your  affectionate  friend  and  servant, 

Geo.  Washington, 

[WASHINGTON  TO  CU8TI8.] 

Camp,  near  Dobbs'  ferry,  Jul^  25,  1781. 

Dear  Custis  :  Your  letter  of  the  11th,  covering  certain  pro- 
posals which  were  made  by  you  to  Mr.  Robert  Alexander,  came 
safe  by  tlie  last  post.  I  read  the  letter  with  attention,  and,  as 
far  as  I  can  form  a  judgment  without  seeing  the  mortgage,  or 
having  recourse  to  the  original  agreement,  and  the  missives 
which  may  have  passed,  think  tlicy  arc  founded  on  principles  of 
liberality  and  justice. 

Uow  far  the  purchase  on  your  part,  and  the  sale  on  Alexan 
der's,  was  a  matter  of  speculation  at  the  time  of  bargaining, 
yourselves  and  the  nature  of  tlie  agreement  can  alone  determine 
If,  from  the  tenor  of  your  contract,  you  were  to  pay  paper 
money — if  this  paper  money  was  at  that  time  in  a  depreciated 
state,  and  the  difference  between  it  and  specie  fixed  and  proved 
—  and  if,  moreover,  Alexander,  like  many  others,  entertained 
an  opinion  tliat  it  would  again  appreciate,  so  as  that  a  paper 
dollar  would  be  of  equal  value  with  a  silver  one  —  it  might  be 
more  just  than  generous  (when  we  consider  that  paper  is,  in  fact, 
worth  little  or  nothing)  to  let  liim  abide  the  consequences  of  his 
opinion  by  paying  him  in  depreciated  paper  ;  because  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  he  would  have  made  no  allowance  for  apprecia- 
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tion,  though  the  former  should  be  of  equal  value  with  the  latter, 
pound  for  pound.  But  this,  as  I  have  before  observed,  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  bargain,  and  the  light  in  which  the  mat- 
ter was  understood  at  the  time  it  was  made  by  both  parties. 

If  the  bargain  was  unaccompanied  by  particular  circum- 
stances, and  had  no  explanatory  meaning,  but  simply  imported 
that  so  much  money  was  to  be  given  for  so  much  land,  to  be 
paid  on  or  before  a  certain  period,  it  is  certainly  optional  in  you 
to  discharge  it  at  any  time  you  please  short  of  that  period.  But 
I  conceive  that  this  can  only  be  done  by  an  actual  tender  of  the 
money,  and  that  there  is  no  legal  obligation  upon  Alexander  to 
take  your  bond  (with  any  security  whatever),  and  that  the  only 
chance  you  have  of  his  doing  it,  is  the  fear  of  losing  the  original 
debt,  or  the  interest  of  it,  by  refusing  the  tender  you  propose  to 
make  him  of  £48,000  at  this  time ;  for  I  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim 
that  no  man  can  be  compelled  to  change  the  nature  of  his  debt, 
or  alter  tbe  security  of  it,  without  his  own  consent. 

I  have  before  said,  that,  for  want  of  the  mortgage,  or  a  better 
knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  attending  your  bargain,  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  give  a  decided  opinion.  Your  proposals 
appear  to  me  to  be  fair  and  equitable  ;  but  what  views  Alexan- 
der may  have  had,  and  how  far  he  is  prepared  to  obtain  those 
views,  by  written  or  other  valid  proof,  I  am  unable  to  say.  As 
an  honest  man,  he  ought  to  be  content  with  justice,  and  justice  I 
think  you  have  offered  him. 

You  may  recollect  that  I  disliked  the  terms  of  your  bargain 
when  they  were  first  communicated  to  me,  and  wished  then  that 
you  might  not  find  them  perplexing  and  disadvantageous  in  the 
issue,  as  I  now  do,  that  you  may  settle  the  matter  with  honor 
and  satisfaction  to  yourself. 

It  gave  me  pain  to  hear  that  your  people  had  been  so  much 
afflicted  with  sickness,  and  that  you  thought  your  son  in  danger. 
It  would  giver  me  equal  pleasure  to  learn  that  he  and  the  rest  of 
your  family  were  restored  to  perfect  health.  That  so  few  of  our 
countrymen  have  joined  the  enemy,  is  a  circumstance  as  pleasing 
to  me  as  it  must  be  mortifyingly  decisive  to  them  of  the  fallacy 
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of  their  assertion,  that  two-thirds  of  the  people  were  in  their 
interest,  and  ready  to  join  them  when  opportunity  offered.  Had 
this  been  the  case,  the  mai*quis's  forces,  and  the  other  one-third, 
must  have  abandoned  the  country.* 

I  am  much  pleased  with  your  choice  of  a  govemor.f  He  is 
an  honest  man  —  active,  spirited,  and  decided,  and  will,  I  am 
persuaded,  suit  the  times  as  well  as  any  person  in  the  state. 
You  were  lucky,  considering  the  route  by  which  the  enemy  re- 
treated to  Williamsburg,  to  sustain  so  little  damage.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  Lord  Gornwallis  will  establish  a  post  at  Portsmouth, 
detach  part  of  his  force  to  New  York,  and  go  with  the  residue 
to  South  Carolina. 

I  returned  yesterday  from  (with  Count  de  Bochambeau  and 
the  engineers  of  both  armies)  the  enemy's  work  near  Klings- 
bridge ;  we  lay  close  by  them  two  days  and  a  night,  without  any 
attempt  on  their  part  to  prevent  it.  They  begun  and  continued 
a  random  kind  of  cannonade,  but  to  very  little  effect.  I  am 
waiting  impatiently  for  the  men  the  states  (this  way)  have  been 
called  upon  for,  that  I  may  determine  my  plan  and  commence 
my  operations. 

My  best  wishes  attend  Nelly  (who  I  hope  is  perfectly  recov- 
ered)  and  the  little  girls.  My  compliments  await  inquiring 
friends,  and  I  am, 

Sincerely  and  affectionately,  yours, 

Geo.  Washington. 

Jno.  p.  Custis,  Esq. 

*  The  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  then  in  command  in  Virginia,  opposing  the  inT»- 
sion  of  Comwallis. 
t  Thomas  Nelson. 
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NOTE   II.-Page  61. 

GENERAL  JAMES  M.  LINGAN. 
A  FUNERAL  ORATION  BY  OEOBOE  WASHINGTON  PARKE  CUSTI8.* 

And  is  it  left  for  the  stranger,  my  friends,  to  speak  your 
Hero's  praise  ?  I  never  fed  at  his  board,  I  never  drank  of  his 
cup,  nor  did  the  cheering  smile  of  welcome,  ever  meet  me  at  his 

*  This  oration,  in  connection  with  an  account  of  the  funeral  solemnities  at  Georj^c- 
town,  was  published  in  pamphlet  form  at  Washington  city,  soon  after  its  delivery. 
The  explanatory  notes  accompanying  this  oratioawere  written  by  the  editor  of  the 
pamphlet  at  the  period  of  its  publication ;  and,  though  deeply  infused  with  strong 
partisan  sentiments,  they  are  yalnable  at  this  time  as  illustrative  of  the  intense  excite- 
ment and  party  rancor  which  culminated  in  the  political  mob  at  Baltimore,  in  which 
General  Lingan  and  others  lost  their  lives.  These  notes  were  originally  inserted  at 
the  end  of  the  oration ;  for  the  convenience  of  the  reader,  they  are  herein  given  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pages  to  which  they  have  reference. 

The  editor  in  his  preface  says  :  "  On  Tuesday  the  first  of  September,  1812,  funeral 
honors  were  paid  to  the  memory  of  Greneral  Jambs  M.  Linoan.  While  his  mangled 
body,  which  had  been  vouchsafed  by  his  murderers  to  one  mourning  relative  for  secret 
burial,  slept  in  some  obscure,  neglected  grave,  the  citizens  of  Columbia  and  part  of  the 
states  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  impressed  with  a  just  admiration  of  his  worth,  con- 
vened at  Georgetown  to  perform  the  duteous  offices  of  piety  and  affection,  and  hallow 
the  memory  of  the  illustrious  dead.  The  notice  of  the  projected  solemnities  had  barely 
extended  to  the  nearer  counties,  but  such  was  the  eagerness  testified,  wherever  the 
notice  reached,  to  do  honor  to  the  obsequies  of  the  departed  hero,  tliat,  had  it  ex- 
tended further,  we  may  fairly  believe  the  funeral  train  would  have  been  worthy  of  an 
emperor.  So  numerous  were  the  mourners,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  substi- 
tute for  a  chureh,  which  had  been  originally  selected,  a  shady  eminence  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  city." 

The  procession  moved  from  the  Union  hotel  in  the  following  order :  "  Marshals 
on  horseback ;  four  clci^ymen  of  different  denominations ;  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ment ;  Mr.  Custis,  of  Arlington,  the  orator  of  the  day ;  music ;  Captain  Stull's  rifle 
corps,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Kurtz ;  the  hearse,  with  the  horses  clad  in  mourn- 
ing, and  eight  venerable  pall-bearers,  with  white  scarfs;  Mr.  George  Lingan,  the 
generars  son,  as  chief  mourner;  the  general's  horse  in  mourning,  led  by  a  groom ; 
family  and  relatives  of  the  deceased  in  coaches ;  the  wounded  veteran,  Major  Mus- 
grove,  who  survived  the  midnight  massacre  in  which  his  brother-soldier  fell,  bearing 
the  generars  sword,  and  supported  by  two  heroes  of  the  Revolution ;  Mr.  Hanson, 
and  other  survivors  of  the  band  who  defended  liberty  and  the  press ;  veteran  band 
of  the  Revolution ;  strangers  of  distinction ;  citizens  from  the  counties  of  Mont- 
gomery, Baltimore,  Frederick,  Charles,  Prince  George's,  and  St.  Mary's,  and  from 
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hospitable  threshold.  Sure  then,  no  partial  motives  can  influ- 
ence the  sentiments  which  I  am  about  to  utter.  Yet  as  the 
brave  man  who  fought  the  battles  of  my  country's  liberty,  is  to 

the  cities  of  Greorgctown,  Washington,  and  Alexandria ;  Captain  Peter's  tn>op  of 
horse,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  John  S.  Williams ;  marshals  on  horseback. 

"  The  train  moved  to  the  masic  of  a  funeral  dirge.  During  its  march  minute- 
guns  were  fired  from  the  first  ship  ever  built  in  Georgetown,  wbich  was  this  daj 
decorated  with  mourning  flags,  and  named  The  General  Ungan.  Many  of  the  stores 
were  hung  with  black.  A  solemn  stillness  pervaded  the  streets.  When  the  proces- 
sion reached  the  ground,  tlie  troops  opened  to  receive  it.  Gray-headed  men,  who 
had  long  bid  adieu  to  the  bustle  of  public  life,  and  whose  pursuits,  with  their  years, 
had  '  dwindled  to  a  narrow  span,'  ennobled  with  their  presence  this  interesting  scene. 
The  effects  produced  by  the  appearance  of  the  military  —  of  the  aged  Revolationary 
heroes,  who  came  from  all  quarters  to  mourn  for  their  departed  brother-ic  arms  — 
of  the  weeping  family  of  the  deceased  —  and  of  those  who,  though  covered  with 
wounds,  sun'ived  the  tremendous  massacre  in  which  Lingan  fell,  was  indescribable. 

"  We  do  not  regret  that  circumstances  rendered  it  necessary  to  perform  the  cere- 
monies in  the  open  air.  The  platform  overhung  by  lofty  oaks,  among  whose 
branches  the  venerable  tent  of  Washington  —  'The  Fretorinm  of  Virtue/ — was 
suspended  for  a  canopy,  exhibited  a  patriarchial  simplicity  which  carried  back  the 
mind  to  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world.  Here  sat  clergymen  of  different  denomina- 
tions, officers  of  the  procession,  and  the  orator  of  the  day.  Immediately  around  it 
were  placed  the  veteran  band  of  the  Revolution.  The  venerable  Major  Masgrove, 
pale  and  disfigured  by  wounds  received  in  the  massacre,  took  the  centre,  supported 
by  Colonel  Stuart  and  Major  Stoddart,  who  had  shed  their  best  blood  and  devoted 
their  best  days  in  the  battles  of  their  country.  The  front  benches  were  occupied  by 
the  family  of  Lingan,  together  with  Mr.  Hanson  and  surviving  members  of  the  band 
who  had  gallantly  defended  the  rights  of  freemen  and  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Near 
them,  shaded  by  trees,  an  immense  and  brilliant  assemblage  of  Indies  and  gentlemen 
from  all  parts  of  the  adjacent  country.  The  ceremonies  commenced  with  introduc- 
tory prayers  from  the  Reverend  Mr.  Addison,  and  concluded  with  appropriate  pray- 
ers from  the  Reverend  Mr.  Balch.  The  oration  of  Mr.  Custis  was  extemporaneoajs. 
It  riveted  the  attention  of  the  audience ;  the  solemn  stillness  which  reigned  was  only 
interrupted  by  sii;hs  and  tears." 

The  tent  of  Washington  that  overhung  the  platform,  was  at  that  time  **  in  good 
preservation,  though  bearing  the  marks  of  six-and-thirty  years'  service.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  same  canvass  which  now  enjoys  the  calm,  braved  the  storms 
of  the  Revolution,  from  the  disastrous  battle  of  Long  island,  to  the  gloriou;?  victory 
of  Yorktown  —  that  within  this  tent,  the  captured  Comwallis  surrendered  the  Rword 
which  had  wasted  America,  and  became  a  guest  where  he  had  expected  to  have  been 
a  conqueror." 

"  The  venerable  and  pious  widow  of  the  general,  from  a  special  request  of  Mr. 
Custis,  had  arrived  at  Georgetown  to  attend  the  obsequies  of  her  martyred  husband. 
On  the  morning  of  the  first  of  September,  a  ruffian  paraded,  as  if  to  insult  the  sor- 
rows  of  this  excellent  lady,  before  the  hotel,  with  a  bloody  spear  and  military  cap 
stained  with  blood,  and  inscribed,  'Federal  Republican.'  Mrs.  Lingan,  who  h.nd 
hitherto  borne  up  ngainst  her  griefs,  now  dissolved  in  tears,  and  became  so  over- 
powered as  to  be  unable  to  leave  the  hotel,  although  many  ladies  offered  to  support 
her  in  the  train.     All  her  family,  however,  attended. 

"Toward  the  base  and  unmanly  insults  offered  on  this  day  of  mourning,  federal- 
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bo  the  subject  of  my  praise ;  as  the  illustrious  citizen  who  died 
in  defence  of  one  of  the  dearest  rights  which  freemen  can  boast, 
is  to  be  the  hero  of  my  tale ;  I  can  only  say,  my  friends,  that 
were  my  powers  commensurate  with  my  zeal,  I  would  hope  on 
this  day  to  do  honor  to  his  memory. 

By  what  standard  of  patriotism  shall  we  try  your  Lingan  ? 
Shall  w«  try  him  by  the  standard  of  modem  patriots ;  mushrooms 
of  yesterday,  who  have  grown  up  from  the  soil,  first  fattened  by 
the  blood  of  heroes  ?  or  rather,  shall  we  try  him  by  the  illus- 
trious standard  of  'seventy-six  ?  Look  to  the  mighty  period 
which  tried  men's  souls ;  look  into  the  embattled  ranks  of  liber- 
ty's host,  and  there  will  you  find  your  Lingan !  Witness  the 
dreadful  combat  of  Long  Island,  where  the  famous  Maryland 
regiment,  after  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  day,  were  nearly  anni- 
hilated and  cut  to  pieces.  Again  behold  him  at  the  storming  of 
Fort  Washington,  and  then  you  may  change  the  scene.*    You 

• 

istSf  with  calm  dignity,  declared,  '  Our  work,  is  the  work  of  piety  and  peace ;  bnt  i  f 
a  dagf^r  is  raised  against  us,  there  are  men,  and  good  men  enough  here,  to  walk 
over  the  body  of  the  assassin.'  When  told  that  bayonets  were  glittering  in  their 
neighborhood,  it  was  observed,  '  We  are  going  to  the  tent  of  Washington  —  let  it  be 
the  winding-sheet  of  his  children  I' " 

**  Colonel  Philip  Stuart  of  Charles,"  who  occupied  a  seat  on  the  platform  beside 
Major  Musgrove,  was  "  the  gallant  officer  who  led  the  forlorn  hope  of  Washington's 
horse  in  the  memorable  battle  of  the  Eutaws.  The  order  came  from  Greene  to 
break  the  British  line.  Stuart,  with  only  sixteen  men,  advanced  to  obey  the  gen- 
eral's command,  and  fell,  covered  with  wounds,  almost  within  his  enemies,  ranks. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Wasliington  too,  pressing  on,  fell  under  his  dying  charger,  and 
was  made  prisoner  of  war. 

**  On  the  day  of  the  oration.  Colonel  Stuart,  Major  Stoddard,  and  others  of  the 
veteran  Revolutionary  band,  were  placed  very  near  the  orator.  In  Stuart  it  was 
plainly  to  be  perceived  that  the  firmness  of  the  hero  was  struggling  with  the  feelings 
of  the  man,  till  at  length  the  hero  surrendered ;  and  the  manly  tear  '  which  filled  the 
furrow  in  the  veteran's  cheek,'  proclaimed  the  triumph  of  virtuous  sympatiiy. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  day  Colonel  Stuart  observed  to  Mr.  Custis  —  *  After  the 
sufferings  which  I  have  borne  in  my  country's  cause,  I  never  expected  to  have  wept 
again,  but  this  mighty  day  has  quite  unmanned  me.'  Americans!  sure  virtue  tri- 
umphs when  the  brave  man  weeps !" 

*  It  is  uncertain  whether  General  Lingan  belonged  to  Smallwood's  or  Rawling's 
regiments.  The  first  was  raised  exclusively  in  Maryland,  consisted  of  the  flower  of 
her  youth,  and  might  bo  compared  with  Caesar's  Tenth  Legion.  Though  over- 
powered by  superior  numbers,  these  heroes  disdained  to  fly,  and  were  nearly  anni- 
hilated on  the  memorable  twenty-seventh  of  August,  '76.  Rawling's  rifle  regiment, 
raised  partly  in  Maryland  and  partly  in  Virginia,  opposed  the  Hessians  at  the  storm- 
ing of  Fort  Washington,  and  with  anerring  weapons  did  great  execution.    Lingan, 
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have  yet  only  viewed  your  friend,  the  gallant  soldier  in  the  tented 
field.  You  must  now  behold  him  the  wretched  prisoner  in  the 
dungeons  of  the  prison-ship!*  There  while  listening  to  the 
groans  of  expiring  humanity ;  there  while  beholding  his  brave 
brethren  dying  by  inches  in  all  the  horrors  of  captivity  and 
want,  well  might  your  Lingan  say — ^*^  Sweet,  O  my  country  I 
should  be  thy  liberties,  when  they  are  purchased  at  this  mon- 
strous price  !"t 

Yes,  my  friends,  of  that  very  prison-ship  was  your  Lingan  a^ 
sufierer,  which,  even  at  this  late  time  of  day,  excites  the  warmest 
sensibilities  in  the  American  bosom.  You  have  seen  oar  breth- 
ren perform  a  pious  pilgrimage  to  the  spot  where  the  victims 
were  slain  —  you  have  seen  them  rake  up  the  bones  which 
six-and-thirty  years  had  bleached,  and  inter  them  with  all  the 
pomp  and  solemnity  of  woe.  j:  Ay,  and  I  trust  that  my  country 
will  yet  find  a  tear  to  hallow  the  memory  of  the  brave  old  man, 


at  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  finding  his  corps  giving  waj,  displajed  the  nobleit 
intrepidity  and  finaUy  sacceeded  in  bringing  them  to  the  charge. 

*  The  horrors  of  the  prison-ship  need  not  be  told  at  this  time  of  day.  It  was  in- 
deed "  the  bourne  from  whence  "  scarce  "  traveller  returned."  Lingan,  with  manj 
of  his  brave  associates-inarms,  were  removed  to  the  Jersey  shortly  after  the  surrender 
of  Fort  Washington.  Faint  from  his  wounds,  and  almost  perishing  under  the  mag- 
nitude of  his  many  suflfcrings,  the  generous  soldier  yet  felt  for  others;  and  when,  on 
the  death  of  one  of  his  companions  a  coffin  being  brought  which  proved  too  short, 
the  guard  proposed  to  cut  off  the  head  of  the  deceased  and  put  it  in  with  the  bodv, 
Lingan,  fired  at  the  indignity  offered  to  a  deceased  fellow-prisoner,  rose  from  his 
couch  of  pain,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  the  lifeless  corpse  of  the  departed  soldier, 
swore  he  would  destroy  the  first  man  who  dared  to  mutilate  the  body  of  his  friend. 

t  The  venerable  relict  of  Lingan  has  often  said,  since  his  lamented  death — "Lin- 
gan loved  liberty.  He  would  often  point  to  the  picture  of  tlie  benign  goddess  of 
freedom  which  adorns  his  house,  and  in  admiring  the  shadow  would  remember  the 
sufferings  which  he  had  borne  to  procure  the  substance.  He  considered  liberty  as 
his  child,  and  in  fighting  for  liberty,  felt  as  if  he  fought  in  defence  of  his  own  oflf- 


o-." 


spnn^. 

I  In  New  York,  three  or  four  years  since,  the  bones  of  thousands  of  Americans 
who  liad  perished  on  board  the  Jersey  prison-ship,  were  collected  from  the  beach ; 
appropriate  orations  were  delivered,  and  the  bones  were  attended  to  a  previously 
prepared  monument  by  an  immense  procession.  The  health  of  Lingan,  one  of  the 
few  wiio  survived  these  unfortunate  soldiers,  was  so  much  injured  by  his  safferin^ 
on  board  the  Jersey,  that  he  was  reduced  by  a  dreadful  rheumatism  for  many  months 
subsequent  to  a  stnte  of  entire  helplessness.  And  yet,  the  very  party  by  which  Lin- 
gan is  now  called  a  "  Tory,'  erected  a  monument  and  proclaimed  the  virtues  of  hit 
companions  in  persecution.     "  Tempora  mutanlur  et  nos  mutamur  in  illU." 
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who  died  in  defence  of  one  of  the  dearest  rights  those  immortal 
sufferings  have  procured ! 

When  the  war  had  ended,  your  Lingan  retired  to  the  shades 
of  domestic  life ;  happj  in  the  conscientious  reflection,  that  his  ser- 
vices and  sufferings  had  contributed  to  rear  the  temple  of  rational 
freedom,  to  found  the  glorious  empire  of  laws.  There,  in  the 
relative  duties  of  a  father,  a  master,  a  neighbor,  and  a  friend, 
was  the  gallant  veteran  most  nobly  distinguished.  Say,  ye  who 
best  can  tell,  was  he  not  the  kind  indulgent  parent  ?  the  good  hus- 
band ?  the  faithful  friend  ?  the  upright  honorable  man  ?  "  If 
there  be  any  one  in  this  assembly  who  will  deny  this  praise,  now 
let  him  speak,  for  him  have  I  offended ;"  and  if  it  were  further 
necessary  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  this  excellent  man,  know 
that  they  were  stamped  with  a  seal  which  bore  the  name  of 
Washington !  Yes,  my  fnends,  your  Lingan  and  your  Williams 
were  each  appointed  in  the  early  formation  of  the  government, 
to  offices  of  honor  and  trust,  by  that  immortal  chief,  whose  unerr- 
ing judgment  was  never  deceived,  when  the  soldier  was  the  ob- 
ject !*  Williams,  did  I  say  ?  the  gallant,  gay  Williams  of  Guild- 
ford and  the  Eutaws  ?  Peace  be  to  his  ashes !  happy  that  he  is 
gone !  for  sure  it  would  have  rent  his  manly  heart  to  have  wit- 
nessed the  melancholy  end  of  his  old  brother-soldier !  f 

It  has  been  said  by  some,  my  friends,  and  supposed  by  others, 
that  the  venerable  Lingan  was  induced  to  engage  in  the  enter- 
prise which  terminated  his  life,  by  the  arts  and  intrigues  of  de- 


*  In  tho  early  periods  of  the  gorernraent,  offices  were  not  only  few  in  number, 
bat  small  in  value.  The  collectorship  of  such  a  port  as  Gcor^town,  was  bestowed 
upon  Lingan,  not  as  a  mean  of  extensive  emolument,  but  as  a  testimonial  of  due 
remembrance  and  consideration. 

t  General  Otho  Holland  Williams. — This  distingaished  soldier  was  not  more 
remarkable  for  his  heroism  in  the  field  than  for  his  elegant  and  manly  accomplish- 
ments. Williams  was  taken  with  Lingan  at  Fort  Washington,  and,  though  wound- 
ed, was  carried  as  a  spectacle  about  the  streets  of  New  York  by  the  tories,  for  the 
special  amusement  of  his  majesty's  loyal  subjects,  and  then  consigned  to  the  miseries 
of  the  prison-ship.  Strange,  that  siz-and-thirty  years  after,  his  venerable  companion, 
grown  gray  in  the  same  country's  service,  should,  for  defending  "  the  very  liberties" 
those  mighty  sufferings  had  procured,  be  martyred  with  every  species  of  horrific 
cruelty,  and  his  aged  body  left,  dishonored,  on  the  cold  ground,  to  glut  the  ven- 
geance of  exclusive  republicans ! 
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signing  men,  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  his  better  judgment.  In 
the  face  of  his  family,  his  country,  and  the  world,  I  deny  the 
assertion !  No,  my  friends,  the  whole  heart  of  the  veteran  was 
in  this  thing.  He  had  seen  the  laws  of  his  country  prostrated  at 
the  feet  of  tyrannic  power,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press  violated, 
and  usurped !  And  when  he  saw  a  band  of  youth  prepare  to 
defend  their  rights,  or  perish  in  the  breach,  the  soul  of  the  vete- 
ran rejoiced. — "  I  admire  these  boys,"  he  said,  "  their  heroic 
ardor  reminds  me  of  my  other  days — I  will  join  their  gallant 
calling  —  age  and  experience  will  be  useful  to  temper  their  valor, 
to  moderate  their  zeal,  to  direct  their  energies.  I  will  be  the 
Nestor  to  the  young  Achilles." 

When,  after  a  brave  defence,  our  brethren  had  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  submitted  to  the  constituted  authorities  of  their  coun- 
try, mercy  and  generosity  should  have  been  shown  to  submission. 
They  are  the  privileges  of  the  brave,  in  every  age  and  conditicm 
of  society. 

Who  were  these  prisoners  ?  Were  they  the  rakings  of  ken- 
nels ;  were  their  shoes  yet  new,  since  they  landed  on  our  shores  ?* 

*  Mfljor-gcneral  Ilenry  Lee  commanded  the  party.  Lee,  at  the  early  age  of 
nineteen,  was  devoted  to  liberty  in  liberty's  battles.  Greene  considered  him  as  a 
man  whom  nature  had  formed  for  war;  and  his  achievements  as  commander  of  the 
partisan  corps  in  the  southern  army,  were  eminent  and  deser\'ing.  Since  the 
Revolution  he  has  filled  hij;h  civil  and  military  stations.  He  has  distinguished  him- 
self as  governor  of  the  state  of  Virginia,  and  as  a  member  of  the  national  legis- 
lature. His  misfortunes  arc  tliosc  of  the  man,  while  his  public  semces  derive  a 
lustre  from  his  public  integrity. 

The  grandfather  of  Mr.  Hanson,  was  appointed  by  the  Maryland  legislature  s 
member  of  the  Revolutionary  Congress,  and  afterward  became  pre>idcnt  of  Congress, 
then  the  first  magistrate  of  the  country  ;  being  the  third  elected  under  the  old  con- 
federation. Mr.  Hanson's  father  was  high  in  the  confidence  of  Washington,  resided 
a  long  time  in  his  family,  was  for  several  years  his  private  secretary,  and  was  after- 
ward chosen  by  the  general  as  one  of  his  aids ;  but  sickness  prevented  him  from 
accepting  the  offer,  although  the  place  was  several  months  kept  open  for  him. 
When  the  war  ended,  the  father  of  Mr.  Hanson  was  appointed  judge  of  the  general 
court,  and  afterward  chancellor  of  Maryland,  which  situation  he  retained  until  his 
decease.  The  father  of  Dr.  Warfield  was  the  first  citizen  of  Maryland  who  openly 
proposed  a  separation  from  the  parent-country.  He  also  directed  the  celebratcil 
burning  of  the  tea  in  1775,  at  Annapolis.  Captain  U.  I.  Crabb  is  the  son  of  Gene- 
ral Crabb,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Revolution.  The  other  gentlemen  arc  worthy 
to  bo  ranked  with  the  patrician  youth  of  ancient  republics.  They  are  men  of  iho 
first  respectability ;  and  two  of  them  have  recently  been  proposed  as  candidates  for 
the  Maryland  legislature. 
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or  were  they  sons  of  the  sires,  who  had  fought  the  battles,  and 
labored  in  the  councils  of  their  country's  glory ;  generous  scions, 
sprang  from  the  oak  which  had  borne  the  hardest  blasts  of 
liberty's  storm ;  yeomen  of  our  land,  who  had  grown  up  with  the 
growth,  and  with  the  strength  of  freedom  ?  Their  cause  was 
holy.  They  knew  they  had  done  no  wrong — for  people  of  Amer- 
ica remember  that  when  the  laws  of  a  community  can  no  longer 
protect  the  citizen,  the  great  law  of  nature  commands  him  to 
protect  himself!  Yet,  that  the  ends  of  justice  might  be  sub- 
served— that  their  accusers  might  obtain  the  full  measure  of  jus- 
tice denied  to  them ;  these  gallant  heroes,  consented  to  be  car- 
ried, like  malefactors,  to  the  prison-house !  There  they  received 
the  most  solemn  assurances,  which  honor  and  religion  could  give, 
of  perfect  safety  and  protection.  Who  will  then  believe,  that  in 
a  few  short  hours,  the  asylum  of  justice —  the  asylum  in  which 
even  the  condemned  criminal  is  safe — should  be  converted  into 
the  chamber  of  death ! 

Hide,  hide  my  country,  thy  diminished  head  !  Thou,  an  em- 
pire of  laws,  and  yet  this  monstrous  outrage  within  thy  bosom ! 
Thou,  the  seat  of  justice,  and  yet  the  asylum  of  justice  with  in- 
nocent blood  profaned  !*  The  weeping  genius  of  my  country, 
seeks  to  draw  a  veil  before  the  dreadful  spectacle,  but  an  higher 
power  commands  that  no  veil  shall  screen  this  work  of  darkness 
from  the  light  of  truth ! 

The  murder  of  prisoners !  Why  'tis  abhorrent  to  nature — ^my 
soul  sickens  at  the  thought.  Sure  such  hideous  sin  was  once 
foreign  to  the  American  character !  Say,  ye  gray-headed  men, 
veterans  of  liberty,  and  fathers  of  my  country,  when  was  the 
time,  during  our  arduous  struggle,  that  the  soldier  of  freedom 

*  It  is  the  standard  principle  of  oar  common  law  that  a  man  is  alwnys  innocent 
tiU  he  is  proved  to  be  gailtj.  When  the  prison-house  is  forced,  and  even  those  who 
are  indicted  for  the  grossest  crimes,  slaughtered  without  trial  or  condemnation,  may 
not  the  asylum  of  justice  be  said  to  be  "  profaned  with  innocent  blood  V  But  in 
the  present  case  there  was  no  indictment,  not  even  a  commitment !  All  parties 
acknowledge  that  the  Spartan  band  were  conveyed  to  prison  for  "  safety,"  not  as 
prisoners,  but  guests  of  those  who  induced  them  to  surrender.  Some  hours  after 
their  arrival  a  commitment  was  informally  procured,  and  they  were  detained  con- 
trary not  only  to  the  roles  of  law,  but  the  laws  of  hospitality. 

37 
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stained  his  laurels  with  his  prisoner's  blood  !  While  stomiing 
the  redoubts  at  Yorktown,  the  cry  of  the  soldiers  was,  **  Re- 
member New  London ;"  jet,  no  sooner  had  the  foe  submitted, 
than  mercy,  divine  mercy,  sat  triumphant  on  my  country's 
colors  —  Ay,  my  friends,  Hamilton  and  Laurens  commanded 
then  r 

The  murder  of  prisoners!  Even  sanguinary  France  now 
cowers  to  our  superior  genius  in  iniquity.  She  is  no  longer 
supreme  in  sin.  If  we  contemplate  the  tremendous  scenes  of  her 
revolution,  so  widely  different  is  the  state  of  our  society,  they 
appear  but  as  Christmas  gambols  to  this  hellish  tragedy.f  There 
the  tiger  had  long  been  confined  within  the  bars  of  oppression. 
For  centuries  had  he  gnawed  his  galling  chain,  and  thirsted  for 
the  blood  of  his  oppressors ;  but  here,  in  the  mild  land  of  liberty, 
in  the  wise  and  good  government,  whose  laws  provide  the  punish- 
ment of  crimes,  great  indeed  must  be  that  injury  which  requires 
an  extra  vengeance ! 

The  murder  of  prisoners !  'Tis  true.  Napoleon,  the  chosen 
monster  of  crime,  first  set  this  horrid  example  at  Jaffa ;  but  even 
under  his  authority,  the  poor  victims,  met  a  speedy  and  mercifal 
death  !     The  battalion,  which  was  drawn  up  against  them,  soon 

*  When  the  parrison  at  New  London  had  surrendered  to  the  British  troop-*,  the 
'"^aUant  Colonel  Ledyard  presented  his  sword,  according  to  custom,  to  the  victorious 
commander,  who  inhumanly  returned  it  through  his  captive's  body.  This  was  the 
signal  for  general  massacre,  and  many  of  our  soldiers  who  had  surrendered  as  pris- 
oners of  war  were  immediately  bayoneted  on  the  spot.  When  victor}'  next  leaned 
to  the  American  side,  orders  were  given  by  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  to  retaliate 
this  cruelty,  and  the  American  soldiers  mounted  the  redoubts  of  Yorktown  shontin*^. 
"  Remember  New  London."  Hamilton  commanded  in  the  light-infantrr.  Lieut- 
colonel  Laurens,  the  Bayard  of  the  age,  personally  took  Major  Smith,  the  English 
commandant,  a  prisoner  of  war.  The  conquered  Britons  momently  expected  the 
exterminating  bayonet.  Our  countrymen,  flushed  with  triumph,  pressed  on,  while 
their  trembling  victims  fell  in  despair  and  agony  at  their  feet.  The  youthful  chiefs 
threw  tiiemsclves  between  the  vanquished  and  destruction.  The  victors  were 
ordered  to  spare  the  prostrate  enemy.  Hamilton  and  Laurens,  bred  in  the  tent  of 
Washington,  disdained  the  savage  privilege  of  destroying  a  defenceless  foe,  and 
showed  to  their  country  and  an  admiring  world,  that  mercy  is  the  noblest  attribute 
of  the  brave ! 

t  At  the  time  of  the  French  revolutionary  massacres,  Franco  had,  in  fact,  no 
government;  one  day  a  faction  wielding  the  power;  the  next  day  cat  off,  and  an- 
other succeeding.  But  even  in  this  horrible  state  of  society,  though  death  speedily 
overtook  the  proscribed,  promises  of  protection  were  still  held  sacred. 
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put  a  period  to  their  sufferings  by  an  immediate  passport  to 
eternity. 

The  murder  of  prisoners !  Even  when  the  Indian  savage  a 
prisoner  takes,  if  he  promises  him  protection,  the  poor  captive  is 
safe.*  Nay,  go  further.  Look  to  the  Arab  robber  of  the  desert. 
When  he  meets  the  wandering  pilgrim  in  the  sands,  if  he  con- 
ducts him  within  his  tent,  the  robber  will  die  at  its  door  in  de- 
fence of  his  guest  If  Such  are  the  examples  of  mercy,  fidelity 
and  honor  which  adorn  even  the  savage  life ;  and  yet,  my  coun- 
trymen,  it  has  been  left  to  the  enlightened  republic  of  America, 
to  show  more  horrid  examples  of  cruelty  than  ever  distinguished 
the  inquisition  or  the  rack. 

Let  us  attend  the  venerable  Lingan  in  the  last  moments  of  his 
life.  When  he  found  the  inevitable  fate  which  awaited  him,  that 
fortitude  which  had  distinguished  the  gallant  veteran  in  the  dire- 
ful fields  of  the  Revolution,  while  fighting  for  the  liberties  of  his 
country,  did  not  desert  him  in  the  closing  hour.  And  yet,  sure 
he  thought,  that  if  Americans  were  his  foes,  the  sight  of  his 
venerable  figure,  bent  with  age,  must  touch  their  hearts !  Ah, 
Lingan !  thou  hadst  indeed  survived  thy  country's  better  days. 
There  was  a  time  when  thy  venerable  presence  would  have  ar- 
rested the  falling  dagger,  had  it  been  grasped  by  an  American 
hand !  What  did  I  say  ?  Sure  there  was  a  time  when  a  thou- 
sand sabres  would  have  gleamed  to  defend  the  gray  head  of  an 
aged  soldier,  sinking  at  the  feet  of  an  assassin  If,  Alas !  those 
days  are  gone !  The  glory  of  my  country  hath  sunk  into  the 
grave  of  her  chief! 

Attend  the  closing  scene.  The  old  man  falls;  yet  feebly 
raising  his  wounded  head,  on  which  threescore  winters  had  shed 

*  This  is  notorioas.  The  Indian  never  betrays  afler  promising  protection.  His 
oifored  hand  contains  his  plighted  honor. 

t  Pilgrims,  and  even  caravans,  have  been  known  to  seek  the  protection  of  pro- 
fessed robbers  in  the  desert,  and  never  have  had  cause  to  repent  their  confidence 
even  in  a  robber's  word. 

X  Yes  !  before  America  (who,  in  opening  her  arms  to  afford  an  asylum  to  suffer- 
ing humanity,  hath  opened  them  too  wide)  became  goi^ged  with  filth  from  all  the 
kennels  in  Europe !  The  ancient  republics  were  corrupted  by  the  extraneous  streams 
which  brought  pollution  to  the  pure  fountain  of  their  liberties. 
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their  snows,  lie  appeals  to  his  murderers — ^^  Spare  the  old  man, 
whose  years  are  few  to  live !  Spare  the  father,  whose  orphans 
will  want !  Spare  the  old  soldier,  whose  faithful  services,  and 
whose  hard  sufferings  have  earned  his  country's  liberties !  Spare ! 
Here,  as  if  it  were  necessary  to  cap  the  climax  of  horror,  to 
render  the  catastrophe  of  hell  complete — know,  Americans,  that 
James  Lingan,  the  soldier  of  your  Washington,  the  patriot,  the 
hero,  and  the  friend ;  the  man  of  charity  who  felt  for  others' 
woes ;  the  noble  example  to  youth ;  the  man  of  virtue,  religion, 
and  honor,  with  the  foul  epithet  of  "  Tory,"  ringing  in  his  ears 
— expired !  The  defender  of  liberty  disgraced  by  the  epithet  of 
"  Tory  ?"    "  That  was  the  unkindest  cut  of  all ! " 

Are  there  men  in  this  assembly  who  can  feel !  Now  let  them 
feel! 

0,  Maryland !  Would  that  the  waters  of  thy  Chesapeake 
could  wash  this  foul  stain  from  thy  character.  0,  Maryland ! 
Would  that  the  recording  angel  who  carries  thy  black  deed  to 
heaven's  chancery  on  high,  could  drop  a  tear  upon  it,  and  blot  it 
out  for  ever !  But  no !  A  voice  cries  from  the  tomb  of  the 
brave.  It  rises  to  the  God  of  nature  and  humanity,  and  demands 
a  vengeance  on  the  murderer ! 

Can  Montgomery  boast  no  band  of  youthful  patriots,  who  will 
redeem  the  remains  of  their  venerable  friend,  and  give  them  the 
rights  of  sepulture  near  his  own  home  ?  *  Sure  it  would  soothe 
the  widow's  sorrowing  heart — sure  it  would  soothe  the  orphans* 
woes !  Then  go  —  perform  the  pious  task,  and  the  applause  of 
all  good  men  speed  you  on  your  way  !  Mark  well  my  words. 
'Tis  not  that  I  would  sharpen  your  swords  to  vengeance  —  ven- 
geance belongs  to  the  laws ;  but  I  would  open  your  hearts  to 
gratitude  —  gratitude  belongs  to  man  ! 

Shade  of  the  venerable  Lingan !    Farewell !    Accept  the  feeble 

*  The  mangled  bodj  of  Lingan  was  exposed  on  the  bare  earth  until  noon  on  tlio 
day  following  the  murder,  and  then,  with  difficulty,  obtained  by  a  relative  for  secret 
burial.  It  now  "sleeps  in  some  obscure,  neglected  grave,"  in  Baltimore.  Would 
not  the  youth  of  Montgomery,  the  county  of  Lingan's  former  residence,  perform  a 
pious  office  in  transferring  the  remains  of  their  venerable  friend  to  the  sepulchre  of 
his  fathers  ? 
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tribute  of  a  stranger's  praise ;  although  thy  sun  hath  sunk  in  the 
horizon,  still,  its  last  parting  gleam  sheds  a  benign  lustre  on  thy 
fame.  The  laurel  that  covers  thy  hoary  head,  old  man !  shall 
ever  bloom  with  youthful  verdure !  Thy  illustrious  services  in 
liberty's  cause,  shall  rear  for  thee  a  cenotaph  in  each  freeman's 
bosom,  while  thy  endearing  virtues  will  cause  the  ready  tear  of 
affection  to  freshen  the  turf  on  thy  humble  grave ! 

Soldier  of  my  country !    Defender  of  her  liberties !    Farewell ! 

Permit  me,  my  friends,  to  offer  you  a  few  remarks,  on  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  republic.  People  of  America !  The  liberty  of 
the  press  is  one  of  the  noblest  rights  a  freeman  can  boast.  When 
the  right  of  opinion,  the  liberty  of  speech,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  are  prostrated  at  the  feet  of  lawless  power,  the  citadel  of 
of  freedom  must  soon  surrender.  Yes,  my  friends,  and  that 
power  which  destroys  these  attributes  of  liberty,  is  the  pioneer 
which  precedes  the  march  of  despotism ! 

I  well  remember  the  good  old  federal  times,  when  the  Father 
of  his  Country,  blest  with  his  virtues  our  rising  empire.  Then 
was  the  majesty  of  the  laws  supreme ;  then  was  the  liberty  of  the 
press  inviolate ;  and  sure,  if  ever  there  was  a  time,  when  its 
licentiousness  required  a  curb,  it  was,  when  its  slanders  were 
aimed  at  the  reputation  of  the  first  of  men !  The  modern  Archi- 
medes of  malice  and  ambition  had  npreared  his  mighty  engines 
of  calumny,  to  assail  our  chieftain's  virtue  !*  But  the  great,  the 
god-like  Washington,  had  only  to  oppose  the  aegis  of  his  integrity, 
and  their  shafts  fell  harmless  to  the  ground.f 


*  The  first  engines  of  calnmny  levelled  against  the  chief  were  reared  in  the  press 
of  Philip  Frencan,  then  a  clerk  in  the  department  of  state.  They  received  great  im- 
provement from  the  scientific  labors  of  Bache  and  his  principal  engineer,  Dnane, 
and  were  brought  to  perfection  bj  James  T.  CaUender,  who  betraying  his  employers 
the  machines  have  since  fallen  into  common  hands. 

t  Among  the  monstrous  calamnics  circulated  at  that  time,  certain  letters,  said  to 
have  been  written  during  the  Revolution  and  addressed  by  the  general  to  members 
of  his  own  family,  were  published  under  pretence  of  their  having  been  taken  with 
the  baggage  and  servant  of  the  commander-in-chief  at  Fort  Lee,  in  1776.  These 
letters  contained  sentiments  unfriendly  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  The  forgery  was 
apparent  to  all  those  who  had  served  in  the  war,  since  it  was  notorious  that  the 
servant  and  baggage  of  the  commander-in-chief  were  never  taken.  Washington 
disdained  to  notice  these  incendiary  attacks  during  his  term  of  chief  magistracy,  but 
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Yes,  people  of  America !  and  wretched  indeed  is  that  man's 
cause,  which  can  not  be  defended  by  his  integrity ! 

Why  are  federalists  a  persecuted  race  ?  Must  they  leave  their 
Egypt,  and  under  the  conduct  of  another  Moses,  seek  a  new 
Canaan  ?  Can  they  boast  of  no  virtues,  no  services,  to  entitle 
them  to  the  joys  of  liberty's  land  ? 

Who  reared  the  temple  of  national  freedom  ?  Who  kindled 
the  sacred  flame  on  its  altars  ?  Whose  virtues,  whoso  services, 
have  contributed  to  nourish  that  flame  ?  Go !  untie  the  scroll 
fame !  Peruse  the  list  of  American  worthies,  and  tell  me  if  any 
federalists  are  there !  Go  to  the  hard-fought  fields  of  the  Rev- 
olution  —  kneel  on  their  sacred  earth,  which  tells  no  lies,  and 
ask  her,  if,  on  the  memorable  days  when  we  fought  for  liberty, 
no  federal  blood  moistened  her  bosom  ?  Nay,  persecuted  as  we 
are,  perhaps  at  this  moment  some  fearless  sailor  climbs  the  shat- 
tered mast  to  nail  the  flag  of  my  country  to  its  stump — my  life 
on  it  that  fellow  is  a  federalist !  *  Perhaps  some  gallant  soldier 
may  yet  scale  the  heights  of  Abraham,  to  wreathe  liberty's  stan- 
dard around  Montgomery's  tomb  —  I  tell  you  the  first  foot,  which 
presses  that  classic  ground,  will  be  a  federalist's!  For  ever  live 
the  glorious  name  our  Washington  bore !  For  ever  let  his  ex- 
ample inspire  his  children ! 

The  spirit  of  federalism  rises  from  the  tomb  of  Mount  Vernon: 
—  and  when  my  country  shall  bend  under  the  storms  of  adver- 
sity, the  children  of  Washington  will  show  "  their  generous  na- 
ture ;"  but  should  those  storms  rock  Liberty's  temple  to  its  base, 
then  will  the  Sampson  of  federalism  grasp  the  pillars,  and  in  his 
expiring  struggles,-  perish  with^Libcrty  in  liberty's  ruins. 

Yes,  Americans !  tlie  power  which  made  you  great  and  free, 
independent  and  happy,  still  opens  its  arms  to  receive  the  prod- 
igal returned.  When  my  country  shall  have  been  deeply  stricken 
by  misfortune,  may  she  —  grown  wise  by  her  experience  —  deter- 
when  he  had  retired  to  the  walks  of  domestic  life,  the  innstrious  citizen  gave  full 
proof  of  his  innocence  by  exposing,  not  only  the  malice,  but  the  absolute  impossi- 
bility of  the  tale.  The  original  letters  written  by  the  general  at  that  period,  arc 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Custis  of  Arlington. 

*  Two  days  afterward,  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled !     IIuU  and  the  constitution  ! 
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mine  to  restore  the  age  of  Washington  —  to  render  the  last  of 
republics  immortal  I 

Did  I  speak  of  the  age  of  Washington !  The  golden  age  of  my 
country!  when  peace,  prosperity,  and  protection  blessed  our 
land !  Great  is  the  contrast  now.  Attend  me,  friends,  to  the 
house  of  a  federalist  at  this  portentious  period.  I  open  you  the 
door,  and  that  too  of  a  man  who  can  look  his  country  in  the  face, 
and  say  I  have  been  thy  benefactor.*  Near  the  cradle  of  my 
sleeping  child  stands  the  musket  and  bayonet ;  near  the  pillow  of 
my  innocent  wife  the  sharpened  sabre !  and  why  ?  Because  I  will 
enjoy  the  right  of  opinion,  the  freedom  of  speech,  and  the  liberty 
of  the  press  —  these  sacred  privileges  I  inhaled  with  my  first 
breath,  and  will  only  lose  them  with  my  last.     When  my  parent 

*  Mr.  Castis  has  established  an  annual  convention  for  the  promotion  of  agri- 
cnltare  and  domestic  manafactares,  known  throaghoat  the  country  by  the  title  of 
"Arlington  sheep-shearing."  Its  motto,  "pro  patria  temper."  At  Arlington 
House,  under  the  tent  of  Washington,  a  numerous  concourse  of  the  most  exalted 
characters  in  our  republic,  besides  strangers  of  distinction,  assemble  on  every 
thirtieth  of  April,  to  witness  the  distribution  of  the  first  prizes  ever  thus  given  in 
America,  for  the  best  specimens  of  sheep  and  domestic  manufactures.  After  the 
prizes  are  assigned,  Mr.  Custis  collects  his  friends  at  a  splendid  repast  under  the 
tent  of  his  illustrious  relative,  and  when  the  cloth  is  removed,  commonly  addresses 
them  in  strains  of  eloquence  and  feeling  worthy  of  the  sacred  canvass  which  cano> 
pies  his  head.  After  appropriate  toasts  and  other  convivialities,  the  company  dis- 
perse. The  prizes  offered  by  Mr.  Custis  are  all  at  his  own  individual  expense, 
and,  together  with  the  cost  of  entertaining  so  great  a  concourse,  subject  him  to  a 
very  heavy  annual  disbursement.  Besides  the  better  part  of  nine  years,  since  the 
first  "  Arlington  sheep-shearing,"  employed  in  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and 
domestic  economy,  Mr.  Custis  has  devoted  considerable  pecuniary  resources  to  the 
same  noble  enterprize.  This  purpose  has  been  steadfastly  pursued,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  great  political  changes  which  have  taken  place  since  the  thirtieth  of 
April,  1803,  it  has  kindled  a  fondness  for  the  gpreat  objects  which  it  was  meant  to 
promote,  and  convinced  Americans  that  they  may  indeed  be  independent.  The 
sheep-shearing  speeches,  which  are  before  the  public,  will  prove  that  no  party 
motives  have  prompted  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Custis.  In  one  of  these  he  remarks, 
"  America  shall  be  great  and  free,  and  minister  to  her  own  wants,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  her  own  resources."  In  another,  "  The  citizen  of  my  country  will  proudly 
appear,  when  clothed  in  the  produce  of  his  native  soil."  By  the  disinterested  de- 
votion of  Mr.  Custis  to  the  public  good,  he  has  illustrated  the  motto  "  Pro  patria 
temper."  May  not  such  a  man  "  look  his  country  in  the  face,"  and  exultingly  ex- 
claim, "  I  have  been  thy  benefactor !"    "  My  life  on  it  this  fellow  is  a  federalist." 

Mr.  Custis  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  say,  at  a  recent  sheep-shearing, 
"  My  humble  institution,  which  first  taught  my  country  to  hail  the  sound  of  industry 
with  independence,  is  growing  old  in  its  usefulness,  and,  as  the  happy  parent,  be* 
holds  a  numerous  progeny  arising  to  support  its  age." 
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was  perishing  at  Yorktown,  he  bequeathed  this  invalaable 
legacy  to  his  child,  and  damned  be  the  man  who  would  relin- 
quish the  rights  obtained  by  a  parent's  suflFerings!* 

0,  Washington !  discerning  man !  well  indeed  didst  thou  fore- 
see thy  country's  fallen  destiny !  As  a  father  didst  thou  warn 
thy  children  of  the  precipiece  to  which  they  were  approaching. 
Yes,  as  thy  country's  guardian  angel  didst  thou  stand  on  the 
brink  and  point  to  the  abyss  below.f  Thy  sun  hath  sunk  in  the 
west,  but  may  its  last  parting  gleam  still  serve  to  light  us  in  our 
darksome  course,  till  the  sun  of  another  Washington  shall  arise, 
and  give  to  America  a  glorious  day ! 

Weep  not  my  brethren,  that  our  chief  is  gone.  Dry  up  your 
tears ;  and  thank  the  Author  of  divine  mercies  for  having  so  long 
preserved  our  benefactor  for  our  happiness,  and  at  last  only  to 
have  taken  him  from  us  when  the  degeneracy  of  his  country  had 
began  to  sorrow  his  declining  years.j:  Methinks  I  hear  his 
mighty  spirit  sigh  in  the  breeze ;  methinks  I  see  his  venerated 
form  enshrined  in  glory  —  his  opened  arms  receive  the  shade  of 
Lingan  !     Listen  to  his  awful  words : 

"  Welcome  to  thy  chief,  thou  good  and  faithful  soldier !  Twice 
hast  thou  bled  in  liberty's  cause !  Here  slialt  thou  enjoy  the 
recompense  of  the  brave  !" 

*  Mr.  Ciistis's  father,  then  a  member  of  the  military  staff  of  Washington,  died 
near  Yorktown,  in  1781,  from  an  infectious  disorder  received  in  the  British  camp. 
Mr.  Custis,  at  that  time  an  infant,  was  adopted  into  the  family  of  Mount  Vernon. 

t  The  discerning  mind  of  Washington  "  looked  quite  through  the  deeds  of  men,' 
and  early  perceived  the  dangerous  precipice  to  which  the  prineiples  and  conduct  of 
certain  persons  were  hurrying  his  devoted  country.  Like  a  guardian  genius,  be 
warned  her  of  her  fate,  and,  placing  the  majesty  of  his  exalted  character  and  exam- 
ple on  the  brink,  sought  to  preserve  the  nation  his  virtues  and  services  had  rendered 
illustrious  ;  but  all  in  vain !  Urged  by  her  untoward  destiny,  she  falls  from  her 
envied  height  and  sinks  into  **  the  abyss  below  !" 

}  It  was  about  the  year  1798  that  Washington,  being  visited  by  Jadge  Marshall, 
Judge  Wasiiington,  and  General  H.  Lee,  observed  to  these  gentlemen  on  their  de- 
pnrture,  while  standing  at  the  western  door  of  Mount  Venion  (emblematic  of  the 
decline  of  bis  setting  sun) — "Gentlemen,  you  must  come  forward  in  the  nation's 
councils.  The  exigencies  of  her  affairs  require  your  good  services.  The  most  unhappy 
consequences  will  ensue  should  the  principles  of  the  party  now  rising  into  power  ever 
predominate  in  our  country.  /  may  not  live  to  witness  these  things — you  may!" 
Marshall  and  Lee  obeyed  the  patriarch's  summons ;  Bushrod  Washington,  from  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  was  prevented.  It  soon  after  became  the  melancholy  duty  of 
Marshall  to  announce  his  death,  and  the  pride  of  Lee  to  proclaim  his  eulogy  I 
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CELEBRATION   OF  THE  RUSSIAN   VICTORIES. 
▲N  OBATION  BT  MB.  CUSTIS,  OF  ABLINGTON,  DELIYEBED  JUNE  8^181& 

Though  feeble  in  health,  yet  being  honof  ed  as  your  choice,  I 
will  humbly  endeavor  to  execute  the  task  which  your  too  partial 
favor  has  assigned  me. 

The  purpose  of  this  association  is  at  once  novel  and  interest- 
ing. It  has  heretofore  been  deemed  a  full  measure  of  duty  fojp^ 
nations  to  celebrate  events  which  may  have  had  immediate  rela- 
tion to  themselves ;  but  generous  America  will  set  to  the  world 
a  nobler  example,  and,  forgetting  for  a  moment  that  selfish  im- 
pulse which  directs  our  feelings  to  our  own  immediate  welfare, 
let  us  evince  a  laudable  sympathy  in  the  welfare  of  others. 

When  we  fought  for  liberty,  many  were  the  foreign  bosoms 
which  beat  in  unison  with  our  cause.  Perhaps,  under  the  fur- 
garment  of  the  distant  Russian,  America  and  her  efforts  may 
have  excited  that  cheering  warmth  which  virtuous  bosoms  nour- 
ish. Then  reciprocate  the  generous  feeling,  and  show  to  the 
world  that,  grateful  for  our  own  liberties,  we  deem  it  a  bounden 
duty  to  rejoice  in  the  liberties  of  others. 

Sure  Americans  should  feel  an  interest  in  the  successes  of  those 
who  war  for  the  right  of  self-government,  whatever  may  be  the 
clime  they  inhabit,  and  wish  strength  to  the  arm  which  strikes 
for  national  liberty,  whether  it  wield  the  lance  of  the  Cossack  or 
the  Highlander's  claymore. 

Amid  those  great  events,  which  of  late  years  have  so  con- 
vulsed the  civilized  world,  the  invasion  of  Russia  forms  a  most 
grand  and  predominant  feature.  It  seems  as  if  the  last  energies 
of  Europe  were  aroused  to  this  consummate  struggle.    Napo- 
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leon,  mighty  in  genius  and  vast  in  resources,  like  a  Colossus,  had 
long  bestrode  the  European  world,  and,  fired  with  the  rage  of 
conquest,  sought  to  plant  his  standard  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva. 
His  march  is  like  the  sirocco  of  the  desert,  spreading  rain  and 
desolation  around  him;  his  course  is  known  by  the  smoke  of 
villages  cooling  in  human  blood ;  his  triumphs  are  heard  in  the 
lamentations  of  human  misery.  The  host  of  Prussia  retires  — 
all  seems  his  prey,  until,  urged  by  high  destiny,  he  seeks  to  rest 
from  his  labors  in  the  palace  of  the  czars,  and  finds  in  the  flames 
of  Moscow  a  funeral  pyre  for  his  ambition.  Immortal  Moscow ! 
Magnanimous  people !  who,  rather  than  their  ancient  capital 
should  afibrd  to  the  tyrant  a  domicil,  seize  the  torch  and  fire  at 
once  the  altars  of  their  God,  the  temples  of  their  saints,  and  the 
sepulchre  of  their  kings.  And  are  these  the  people  whom  the 
world  has  been  pleased  to  denominate  barbarians  ?  True,  the 
sun  of  science  hath,  as  yet,  but  feebly  twinkled  in  their  frozen 
clime ;  but,  by  heaven,  this  late  act  of  theii's  would  have  done 
honor  to  the  most  splendid  era  of  ancient  virtue — ay,  it  would 
have  immortalized  old  Rome  even  in  her  Fabian  age,  or  Lace- 
daemon  in  the  time  of  Leonidas. 

Though  Moscow  remains  but  a  heap  of  blackened  ruins,  still 
from  its  ashes  may  be  raked  a  gem  of  purest,  brightest  value.  I 
mean  its  great  example,  which  tells  to  the  nations  of  the  world 
that,  when  a  people  are  resolved  to  serve  their  own  rulers  and 
obey  their  own  laws,  among  that  people  corruption  can  never 
enter,  nor  can  tyrants  subdue  them.  Had  the  Austrians,  the 
Italians,  or  the  Swiss,  fired  his  Vienna,  his  Milan,  or  his  Berne, 
Europe  might  have  long  since  been  saved.  Their  misfortunes 
have  taught  them  a  useful  lesson ;  but  now,  if,  after  the  wisdom 
which  burning  Moscow  has  thrown  upon  surrounding  nations, 
they  are  again  enslaved,  a  long  night  of  tyranny  must  over- 
shadow a  despairing  world. 

From  the  history  of  these  events,  let  nations  learn  to  place  a 
firm  reliance  on  the  all-wise  Disposer  of  human  affairs,  who,  even 
in  her  darkest  day,  raised  up  for  Russia,  the  avenger  of  his 
country's  wrongs,  the  aged,  the  illustrious  KoutusofT.     This  ven- 
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erable  chief  had  been  the  soldier  of  other  wars ;  his  spring  of 
youth  first  budded  in  the  fields  of  honor ;  his  meridian  summer 
blazed  high  on  the  walls  of  Oczatchoff,  and,  though  age  may 
fade  the  leaf  of  his  autumn,  stem  winter  can  never  wither  a  leaf 
of  the  laurel  which  binds  his  silvery  brow —  it  must  bloom  even 
amid  his  native  snows. 

Russia,  go  on !  Thine  own  chains  broken,  break  thou  the 
the  chains  of  others.  Gray  warrior  of  the  North  !  if  thine  aged 
frame  can  bear  more  honors,  go  whet  thy  avenging  sword  on  the 
tomb  of  Suwarrow,  and  again  thunder  on  the  plains  of  Italy — 
climb  the  glacier  steeps,  where  the  descendants  of  Tell  pine  in 
ignominious  bondage  and  sigh  for  their  native  liberty.  Burst 
that  confederation,  linked  only  by  the  tyrant's  power,  nor  furl 
thy  conquering  banner  till  it  shall  feel  the  breezes  of  the  Rhine. 
Then  pause ;  give  to  each  nation  the  government  it  may  choose, 
and,  retiring  to  the  polar  forests,  the  blessings  of  millions  will 
cheer  thy  declining  days,  and  a  brilliant  halo  of  glory  encircle 
thy  immortal  fame.  The  name  of  Eoutusoff  will  not  be  ranked 
with  the  destroyers  of  nations,  but  will  proudly  swell  the  list  of 
virtuous  heroes,  with  Vasa,  with  Tell,  with  Wallace,  with  Wash- 
ington, deliverers  of  their  country  and  benefactors  of  man.  Ere 
we  leave  the  field  of  fame,  let  us  pay  due  homage  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  brave.  Bagration,  the  prince  of  Russian  chivalry, 
the  patriot,  the  hero,  now  sleeps  in  the  bed  of  honor !  But  not 
unremembered  hath  he  fallen ;  for,  whenever  the  roving  Cossack 
shall  gallop  over  Borodino's  plain,  his  wild  and  warlike  eye 
will  rest  with  delight  on  the  tumulus  which  contains  Bagra- 
tion's  ashes. 

Russia,  farewell !  So  long  as  thou  shalt  wield  the  sword  of 
justice  —  the  deliverance  of  nations  mark  the  progress  of  thy 
niai*ch  —  may  the  eagle  of  victory  perch  on  thy  standard,  and 
the  prayers  of  rescued  humanity  speed  the  triumph  of  thine 
arms. 

Americans !  let  the  events  which  have  lately  distinguished  the 
theatre  of  Europe,  be  held  up  as  a  mirror,  in  which  yon  may 
view  the  fate  of  nations,  and  learn  to  protect  your  own  from 
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those  evils  which  have  befallen  so  many  others.  Think  not  be- 
cause a  vast  ocean  intervenes,  the  frantic  ambition  which  has 
desolated  the  fairest  portion  of  the  Old  World  will  look  oncon- 
cerned  toward  the  New.  It  was  customary  with  chieftains  of 
other  days  to  pause  in  the  high  career  of  ambition.  Rome's 
great  Julius,  when  arrived  at  the  rubicon,  debated  with  himself 
whether  he  should  pass  those  limits  prescribed  by  the  laws,  and 
infringe  on  those  liberties  which  his  illustrious  family  had  found- 
ed, and  himself  sworn  to  protect ;  and  "  Philip's  warlike  son," 
when  in  the  midst  of  submissive  nations,  listened  to  counsel  and 
retraced  his  conquering  steps.  But  what  limits,  what  barriers, 
shall  ever  curb  Napoleon's  ambition  ?  Think  you  that  he  who 
hath  scaled  the  Alps  would  not  attempt  the  Andes  ?  And  that 
mighty  genius,  which  scared  the  chamois  from  the  snowy  heights 
of  St.  Bernard,  would  start  the  lonely  condor  on  the  cloud- 
capped  summits  of  the  Ohimborazo. 

Returning  from  abroad,  the  delighted  American  beholds  rich 
triumphs  at  home.  They  seem  like  an  elysian  dream,  from 
which  we  fear  to  awaken;  but  the  vision  hath  passed  away — 
the  glorious  truth  bursts  like  the  moming  light  upon  our  rav- 
ished senses  —  and  we  hail  with  ecstacy  the  rising  of  our  naval 
sun. 

Twelve  months  ago,  could  a  man  have  been  found  hardy 
enough  to  assert  that  America  should  meet  in  equal  combat  with 
the  mistress  of  the  main,  and  that,  too,  upon  her  usurped  element, 
and  there  should  deal  her  a  harder  measure  of  battle  than  she 
hath  dealt  even  to  her  meanest  foe,  that  man  would  have  been 
called  a  fool.  But  now,  my  friends,  the  experiment  has  been  so 
oft  repeated  that  we  have  proved  to  our  country  and  an  admiring 
world  the  glorious  fact,  that  we,  too,  can  "  march  upon  the  moun- 
tain wave" — we,  too,  can  share  "  in  the  empire  of  the  deep." 

Our  noble  sailors  have  so  well  employed  their  time,  that  al- 
ready are  they  teachers  of  that  very  science  in  which  their  enemy 
has  always  claimed  the  mastership,  and  American  seamen  de- 
serve a  patent-right  for  the  destruction  of  armed  vessels  on 
principles  and  practice  wholly  their  own. 
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Nay,  even  were  great  Nelson  living,  whose  last  sigh  still 
dwells  in  glory  on  Trafalgar's  wave,  his  generous  soul  would 
have  given  to  his  enemy  the  just  meed  of  praise. 

On  the  outermost  cliff,  which  overlooks  the  main,  we  should 
erect  a  naval  trophy,  adorned  with  the  busts  of  our  heroes,  that, 
when  the  future  sailor-boy  should  thither  roam,  his  delighted 
eye  may  rest  on  the  monument  of  our  early  fame,  and  his  youth- 
ful heart  be  fired  with  a  generous  emulation. 

And  who  have  achieved  these  glories  ?  The  nurslings  who 
have  long  fed  at  the  bosom  of  public  bounty,  and  gambolled  in 
the  sunshine  of  public  patronage  and  protection  ?  Say,  rather, 
it  is  the  neglected  children  of  our  Washington  —  they  who,  for 
a  long,  long  time,  have  endured  their  country's  scorn,  and  been 
deemed  unworthy  of  her  confidence  or  esteem.  Yet,  when  dan- 
gers assail  and  misfortunes  press  hard  on  their  native  land,  see 
them,  mindful  of  the  example  of  their  chief,  forget  their  wrongs 
and  show  their  generous  nature.  And  are  these  the  men  who 
but  the  other  day  bore  the  hard  names  of  traitors  and  of 
tories  ? — and  has  it  been  left  for  traitors  and  tories  to  strike 
Britannia's  flag  upon  the  ocean  ?  My  country,  for  shame ! 
Will  you  never  know  your  friends?  So  when  your  old  sol- 
dier died,  the  brave,  the  virtuous  Lingan,  these  tender  epi- 
thets were  the  cruel  comforts  of  his  parting  hour ;  they  were 
the  tender  mercies  offered  to  soothe  a  hero  at  the  end  of  a  blame- 
less life  ;  they  were  the  pious  blessings  with  which  he  closed  his 
eyes  for  ever !  Americans,  have  you  forgot  this  old  man's 
wrongs  ?  There  is  a  God  of  justice  and  humanity  who  may  for- 
get you.  Let  us  go  back  for  a  moment  to  that  gloomy,  yet  in- 
teresting, period  when,  in  pious  assemblage,  we  paid  our  last 
duties  to  the  memory  of  the  brave.  You  must  all  remember 
that,  while  I  feebly  breathed  my  poor  tribute  of  praise  to  the 
manes  of  the  martyred  Lingan,  I  dared  to  say  that  the  hand 
which  should  "  nail  the  flag  of  my  country  to  the  mast "  would 
belong  to  one  of  those  who  then  bore  their  country's  odium  and 
persecution.  I  thought  I  knew  my  brethren  —  knew  those  fel- 
lows to  be  of  no  mongrel  breed,  but  the  true,  legitimate  children 
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of  our  chief,  and  such  most  worthily  have  their  deeds  proved 
them  to  be. 

Encouraged  by  success  in  one  prophecy,  I  prophesy  again,  and 
now  will  say  that  the  heart  which  shall  direct  the  energies  of 
this  great  nation  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  high  destiny  the 
meritorious  life  of  her  Washington  founded,  must  feel  the  prin- 
ciples and  be  warned  by  the  virtues  of  that  immortal  man. 

How  doth  every  day  more  and  more  bring  to  our  view  that 
wisdom  and  foresight  which  distinguished  the  Father  of  our 
Country — he  to  whose  humble  grave  this  ungrateful  nation 
hath  not  yet  rolled  even  one  poor  stone !  He  first  laid  those 
keels  which  now  triumphant  plough  the  main;  he  first  hoisted 
that  flag  which  now  flies  victorious  on  our  conquering  decks. 

How  acceptable  to  the  shade  of  our  parent  must  be  the  glo- 
rious deeds  of  his  children  !  They  rise  like  grateful  incense  to 
his  departed  spirit  in  the  realms  of  bliss ! 

Go  on,  my  brethren  —  the  eye  of  the  chief  still  rests  on  his 
beloved  country ;  his  affections  are  coincident  with  his  glory. 
However  she  may  have  forgotten  her  duties  to  you,  forget  not 
the  high  duties  which  you  owe  to  the  land  of  your  birth.  If  she 
deny  you  her  honors  and  rewards,  there  is  left  you  the  sweet 
consolation  of  having  deserved  them.  It  behooves  not  to  say 
whether  our  rulers  are  wicked  or  unwise.  If  so,  we  but  share 
in  the  common  fate  of  nations,  all  of  whom  at  some  time  or 
other  have  been  unfortunate  in  these  respects.  An  enemy's 
anchor  now  clings  to  our  soil.  Be  firm,  my  friends  —  be  mind- 
ful of  the  heroic  fame  of  your  fathers  ;  hug  to  your  hearts  your 
recent  triumphs,  and  show  to  posterity  and  the  world  that,  in 
the  hour  of  danger,  Americans  will  venerate  their  laws  and  give 
their  lives  to  the  liberties  of  their  country. 
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LAFAYETTE  AT  THE  TOMB  OF  WASHINGTON. 

The  solemn  and  imposing  scene  of  the  visit  of  Lafayette  to 
the  tomb  of  Washington  took  place  on  Sunday,  the  17th  of  Octo- 
her^  1826.  About  one  o'clock,  the  general  left  the  steamboat 
Petersburg  at  anchor,  oflF  Mount  Vernon,  and  was  received  into 
a  barge  manned  and  steered  by  captains  of  vessels  from  Alexan- 
dria, who  had  handsomely  volunteered  their  services  for  tliis  in- 
teresting occasion.  He  was  accompanied  in  the  barge  by  his 
family  and  suite,  and  Mr.  Secretary  John  G.  Calhoun.  On 
reaching  the  shores,  he  was  received  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Lewis,  the 
nephew  of  Washington,  and  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  family  of 
Judge  Bushrod  Washington  (the  judge  himself  being  absent  on 
official  duties),  and  conducted  to  the  ancient  mansion,  where,  forty 
years  before,  Lafayette  took  the  last  leave  of  his  "  hero,  his 
friend,  and  our  country's  preserver." 

After  remaining  a  few  minutes  in  the  house,  the  general  pro- 
ceeded to  the  vault,*  supported  by  Mr.  Lewis  and  the  gentlemen 
relatives  of  the  judge,  and  accompanied  by  G.  W.  Lafayette  and 
6.  W.  P.  Custis,  the  children  of  Mount  Vernon^  both  having 
shared  the  paternal  care  of  the  great  chief.  Mr.  Custis  wore  the 
riwg-f  suspended  from  a  Cincinnati  ribbon.  Arrived  at  the  sep- 
ulchre, after  a  pause,  Mr.  Custis  addressed  the  general  as  fol- 
lows : — 

*  The  old  vault,  now  in  rains. 

t  See  page  67.  The  following  description  of  the  ring  is  from  the  National  Intel- 
Ugencer,  October  9,  1824 : — 

"  We  have  had  an  opportanitj  of  inspecting  the  ring  made  by  Mr.  Greenbary 
Gaither,  enclosing  a  lock  of  the  hair  of  General  Washington,  which  Mr.  Cnstis  had 
prepared  to  be  presented  by  him  to  General  Lafayette.    It  will  remain  at  Mr. 
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<'  Last  of  the  generals  of  the  army  of  independence !  at  this 
awful  and  impressive  moment,  when,  forgetting  the  splendor  of 
a  triumph  greater  than  Roman  consul  ever  had,  you  bend  with 
reverence  over  the  remains  of  Washington,  the  child  of  Mount 
Vernon  presents  you  with  this  token,  containing  the  hair  of  Aim 
whom,  while  living,  you  loved,  and  to  whose  honored  grave  you 
now  pay  the  manly  and  affecting  tribute  of  a  patriot's  and  a 
soldier's  tear. 

"  The  ring  has  ever  been  an  emblem  of  the  union  of  hearts  from 
the  earliest  ages  of  the  world,  and  this  will  unite  the  affections 
of  all  the  Americans  to  the  person  and  posterity  of  Lafayette 
now  and  hereafter ;  and,  when  your  descendants  of  a  distant  day 
shall  behold  this  valued  relic,  it  will  remind  them  of  the  heroic 
virtues  of  their  illustrious  sire  who  received  it,  not  in  the  pal- 
aces or  amid  the  pomp  and  vanities  of  life,  but  the  laurelled 
grave  of  Washington.  Do  you  ask.  Is  this  the  Mausoleum  be* 
fitting  the  ashes  of  Marcus  Aurelius  or  the  good  Antonius  ?  I 
tell  you  that  the  Father  of  his  Country  lies  buried  in  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen,  and  in  those  of  the  brave,  the  good,  the  free, 
of  all  ages  and  nations.  Do  you  seek  for  the  tablets  which  are 
to  convey  his/ame  to  immortality?  They  have  long  been  writ- 
ten in  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  his  country.  These  are 
the  monumental  trophies  of  Washington  the  Great,  and  will  en- 
dure when  the  proudest  works  of  art  have  '  dissolved  and  left 
not  a  wreck  behind.' 

"  Venerable  man !  will  you  never  tire  in  the  cause  of  freedom 

Gaitbcr's  to-day,  subject  to  public  inspection.  The  ring  is  of  solid  gold,  and  per- 
fectly plain,  but  neat  workmnnsbip.     On  tlio  inner  surface  of  it  is  the  following 

iascription  beautifully  engraved  : 

'  Lafayette. 

1777. 

Pro  novi  orbis  liberate 

decerbatat  Juvcnis, 

stabilitam  Senex 

»         Invcnit. 

1824.' 

On  the  face  of  the  ring,  surrounding  the  hair,  arc  the  words  *  Pater  Patriae ;'  and 
on  another  side  the  words  '  Mount  Vernon.'  This  is  an  appropriate,  and  most  be 
a  highly  acceptable  gift." 
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and  human  happiness  ?  Is  it  not  time  that  you  should  rest  from 
your  generous  labors,  and  repose  on  the  bosom  of  a  country 
which  delights  to  love  and  honor  you,  and  will  her  children's 
children  to  bless  your  name  and  memory  ?  Sure  where  liberty 
dwells  there  must  be  the  country  of  Lafayette ! 

"  Our  fathers  witnessed  the  dawn  of  your  glory,  partook  of  its 
meridian  splendor,  and  0 !  let  their  children  enjoy  the  benign 
radiance  of  your  setting  sun,  and,  when  it  shall  siuk  in  the 
horizon  of  nature,  here^  here,  with  pious  duty,  we  will  form  your 
sepulchre,  and,  united  in  death  as  in  life  by  the  side  of  the  great 
chief,  you  will  rest  in  peace,  till  the  last  trump  awakes  the  slum- 
bering world  and  calls  your  virtues  to  their  great  reward. 

**  The  joyous  shouts  of  millions  of  freemen  hailed  your  returned 
foot-prints  on  our  sands ;  the  arms  of  millions  are  opened  wide 
to  hug  you  to  their  grateful  hearts,  and  the  prayers  of  millions 
ascend  to  the  throne  of  Almighty  power,  and  implore  that  the 
choicest  blessings  of  HeaTcn  will  cheer  the  latter  days  of  La- 
fayette !" 

'  The  general,  having  received  the  ring,  pressed  it  to  his  bosom 
and  replied : — 

^^  The  feelings  which,  at  this  awful  moment,  oppress  my  heart 
do  not  leave  the  power  of  utterance.  I  can  only  thank  you,  my 
dear  Oustis,  for  your  precious  gift,  and  pay  a  silent  homage  to 
the  tomb  of  the  greatest  and  best  of  men,  my  paternal  friend !" 

The  general  affectionately  embraced  the  donor  and  the  other 
three  gentlemen,  and,  gazing  intently  on  the  receptacle  of  de- 
parted greatness,  fervently  pressed  his  lips  to  the  door  of  the 
vault,  while  tears  filled  the  furrows  of  the  veteran's  cheeks.  The 
key  was  now  applied  to  the  lock  —  the  door  flew  open  and  dis- 
covered the  coflSns  strewed  with  flowers  and  evergreens.  The 
general  descended  the  steps  and  kissed  the  leaden  cells  which 
contained  the  ashes  of  the  great  chief  and  his  venerable  consort, 
and  then  retired  in  an  excess  of  feeling  which  language  is  too 
poor  to  describe.  After  partaking  of  refreshments  at  the  house, 
and  making  a  slight  tour  in  the  grounds,  the  general  returned  to 
to  the  shore.    In  descending  the  hill  to  the  river,  the  horses 
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became  restive.  Some  spirited  young  men  rushed  forward,  re- 
moved the  horses,  and  would  have  drawn  the  carriage  them- 
selves ;  but  this  the  general  would  not  permit,  and,  alighting, 
walked  to  the  shore,  a  distance  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
Previous  to  re-embarkation,  Mr.  Oustis  presented  the  Cincinnati 
ribbon,  which  had  borne  the  ring  to  the  vault,  to  Major  Ehrell,  a 
veteran  of  the  Revolution,  requesting  him  to  take  a  part  of  it 
and  divide  the  remainder  among  the  young  men  present,  which 
was  done,  and  a  general  struggle  ensued  for  the  smallest  porticm 
of  it. 

The  same  barge  conveyed  the  general  to  the  Petersburg ^  the 
marine  band  playing,  as  before,  a  strain  of  solemn  music.  The 
vessel  immediately  proceeded  on  her  voyage  to  Yorktown. 

Not  a  soul  intruded  upon  the  privacy  of  the  visit  to  the  tomb. 
Nothing  occurred  to  disturb  its  reverential  solemnity.  The  old 
oaks  which  grew  around  the  sepulchre,  touched  with  the  mel- 
lowed lustre  of  autumn,  appeared  rich  and  ripe  as  the  autumnal 
honors  of  Lafayette.  Not  a  murmur  was  heard,  save  the  strains 
of  solemn  music  and  the  deep  and  measured  sound  of  artillery, 
which  awoke  the  echoes  around  the  hallowed  heights  of  Mount 
Vernon. 

'Tis  done  !  the  greatest,  the  most  afifecting  scene  of  the  grand 
drama  has  closed,  and  the  pilgrim  who  now  repairs  to  the  tomb 
of  the  Father  of  his  Country  will  find  its  laurels  moistened  by 
the  tears  of  Lafayette.* 

*  This  was  communicated  to  the  National  Intelligencer  immediatdj  after  tb« 
occurrence,  and  was  published  in  that  paper  on  the  26th  of  October,  1824. 
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^  NOTE    V. 

AGRICULTURAL   DIRECTIONS,   BY   WASHINGTON  * 

HatIng  giveii  very  full  and  ample  details  of  the  intended 
crops,  and  my  ideas  of  the  modes  of  managing  them  at  the  sev- 
ral  plantations,  little,  if  these  are  observed,  needs  be  added  on 
this  subject.  But,  as  the  profit  of  every  farm  is  greater  or  less, 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  manure  which  is  made  thereon, 
or  can  be  obtained  by  keeping  the  fields  in  good  condition,  these 
two  important  requisites  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of. 

To  effect  the  former,  besides  the  ordinary  means  of  farm-yards, 
cow-pens,  sheep-folds,  stables,  £c.,  it  would  be  of  essential  use, 
if  a  certain  proportion  of  the  force  of  each  plantation  could  be 
appropriated,  in  the  summer  or  early  part  of  autumn,  to  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  up  mud  to  be  ameliorated  by  the  frosts  of  winter 
for  the  spring-crops,  which  are  to  follow.  And,  to  accomplish 
the  latter,  the  gullies  in  these  fields,  previous  to  their  being  sown 
with  grain  and  grass-seeds,  ought  invariably  to  be  filled  up.  By 
so  doing,  and  a  small  sprinkling  of  manure  there,  they  will  ac- 
quire a  green  sward  and  strength  of  soil  sufficient  to  preserve 
them.  These  are  the  only  means  I  know  of  by  which  exhausted 
lands  can  be  recovered,  and  an  estate  rescued  from  destruction. 

Although  a  precise  number  of  tobacco  hills  is,  by  my  general 

*  Oa  several  occasions,  the  aathor  of  the  RecolUctiona  has  referred  to  the  extreme 
care  and  method  which  Washington  always  exercised  in  the  management  of  his 
estate.  The  following  "  directions  respecting  the  management  of  the  plantations 
and  other  affairs  at  Mount  Vernon/'  given  to  his  nephew,  George  A.  Washington, 
to  whom  he  committed  the  superintendence  of  his  private  concerns  when  he  assamed 
the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  will  give  the  reader  a  fair  specimen  of 
that  care  and  method.  The  paper  is  dated  March  31,  1789,  a  little  more  than  a 
fortnight  before  he  left  Mount  Vernon  for  New  York. 
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directions,  allotted  to  each  plantation,  yet  my  real  intention  is, 
that  no  more  ground  shall  be  appropriated  to  this  crop  than  what 
is  either  naturally  very  good  (for  which  purpose  small  spots  may 
be  chosen),  or  what  can  be  made  strong  by  manure  of  some  kind 
or  other ;  for  my  object  is  to  labor  for  profit,  and  therefore  to  re- 
gard quality  instead  of  quantity,  there  being,  except  in  the  article 
of  manuring,  no  difference  between  attending  a  good  plant  and 
an  indifferent  one.  But,  in  any  event,  let  the  precise  number  of 
hills  be  ascertained,  that  an  estimate  may  be  formed  of  their 
yield  to  the  thousand. 

Being  thoroughly  convinced,  from  experience,  that  embezzle- 
ment and  waste  of  crops  (to  say  nothing  of  the  various  accidents 
to  which  they  are  liable  by  delays)  are  increased  proportionably 
to  the  time  they  are  suffered  to  remain  on  hand,  my  wish  is,  as 
soon  as  circumstances  will  permit  after  the  grain  is  harvested, 
that  it  may  be  got  out  of  the  straw,  especially  at  the  plantations 
where  there  are  no  bams,  and  either  disposed  of  in  proper  de- 
posites,  or  sold,  if  it  is  wheat,  and  the  price  is  tolerable,  after  it 
has  been  converted  into  flour.  When  this  work  is  set  about  as 
the  sole  or  as  a  serious  business,  it  will  be  executed  properly ; 
but  when  a  little  is  done  now  and  a  little  then,  there  is  more 
waste,  even  if  there  should  be  no  embezzlement,  than  can  well 
be  conceived. 

One  or  two  other  matters  I  beg  may  be  invariably  attended  to. 
The  first  is  to  begin  harvest  as  soon  as  the  grain  can  be  cut  with 
safety ;  and  the  next,  to  get  it  in  the  ground  in  due  season. 
Wheat  should  be  sown  by  the  last  of  August;  at  any  rate  by  the 
10th  of  September ;  and  other  fall  grain  as  soon  after  as  possi- 
ble. Spring  grain  and  grttss-seeds  should  be  sown  as  soon  as,  the 
ground  can  possibly,  with  propriety,  be  prepared  for  their  recep- 
tion. 

For  such  essential  purposes  as  may  absolutely  require  the  aid 
of  the  ditchers,  they  may  be  taken  from  that  work.  At  all  other 
times  they  must  proceed  in  the  manner  which  has  been  directed 
formerly,  and  in  making  the  new  roads  from  the  ferry  to  the 
mill,  and  from  the  tumbling  dam  across  the  neck,  till  it  communi- 
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cates  with  the  Alexandria  road,  as  has  been  pointed  out  on  the 
spot.  The  ditch  from  the  ferry  to  the  mill  along  this  road  may 
be  a  common  four-feet  one ;  but  from  the  mill  to  the  tumbling 
dam,  and  thence  across  to  the  head  of  the  old  field  by  Muddy- 
Hole  fence,  it  must  be  five  feet  wide  at  the  top,  but  no  deeper 
than  the  four-feet  one,  and  the  same  width  at  bottom  as  the 
latter. 

After  the  (Jirpcnters  have  given  security  to  the  old  bam  in  the 
neck,  they  must  proceed  to  the  completion  of  the  new  one  at  the 
ferry,  according  to  the  plan  and  the  explanations  which  have 
been  given.  Gunner  and  Davis  should  get  bricks  made  for  this 
purpose ;  and,  if  John  Knowles  could  be  spared  (his  work,  not 
only  with  respect  to  time,  but  quantity  and  quality,  to  be  amply 
returned)  to  examine  the  bilged  walls,  and  the  security  of  them, 
and  to  level  and  lay  the  foundations  of  the  other  work  when  the 
bricks  are  ready,  it  would  be  rendering  me  an  essential  service ; 
and,  as  the  work  might  be  returned  in  proper  season,  would  be 
no  detriment  to  your  building. 

When  the  brick  work  is  Executed  at  the  feiTy  barn.  Gunner 
and  Davis  must  repair  to  Dogue  Run,  and  make  bricks  there,  at 
the  place  and  in  the  manner  which  have  been  directed,  that  I 
may  have  no  salmon  bricks  in  that  building. 

Oyster-shells  should  be  bought  whenever  they  are  oflFered  for 
sale,  if  good  and  on  reasonable  terms. 

Such  moneys  as  you  may  receive  for  flour,  barley,  fish,  as  also 
for  other  things,  which  can  be  spared  and  sold ;  and  for  rents, 
the  use  of  the  jacks,  <&c. ;  and  for  book  debts,  which  may  be 
tried,  though  little  is  expected  from  the  justice  of  those  who 
have  been  long  indulged;  may  be  applied  to  the  payment 
of  workmen's  wages  as  they  arise,  Fairfax,  and  the  taxes,  and 
likewise  to  the  payment  of  any  just  debts  which  I  may  be  owing 
in  small  sums,  and  have  not  been  able  to  discharge  previous  to 
my  leaving  the  state.     The  residue  may  await  further  orders. 

As  I  shall  want  shingles,  plank,  nails,  rum  for  harvest,  scant- 
ling, and  such  like  things,  which  would  cost  me  money  at  an- 
other time,  fish  may  be  bartered  for  them.     The  scantling,  if  any 
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is  taken,  must  be  such  as  will  suit  for  tlie  bam  now  about  to  be 
built,  or  that  at  Dogue  Bun,  without  waste  and  of  good  quality. 

I  find  it  is  indispensably  necessary,  for  two  reasons,  to  save 
my  own  clover  and  timothy-seed ;  first,  because  it  is  the  only 
certain  means  of  having  it  good  and  in  due  season ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, because  I  find  it  is  a  heavy  article  to  purchase. 

Save  all  the  honey-locusts  you  can  of  those  which  belong  to 
me ;  if  more  could  be  obtained,  the  better ;  and,  in  the  fidl, 
plant  them  on  the  ditches  where  they  are  to  remain  about  six 
inches  apart,  one  seed  from  another. 

The  seeds,  which  are  on  the  case  in  my  study,  ought,  without 
loss  of  time,  to  be  sown  and  planted  in  my  botanical  garden, 
and  proper  memoranda  kept  of  the  times  and  places. 

You  will  use  your  best  endeavors  to  obtain  the  means  for  sup- 
port of  G.  and  L.  Washington,  who,  I  expect,  will  board,  till 
something  further  can  be  decided  on,  with  Dr.  Craik,  who  must 
be  requested  to  see  that  they  are  decently  and  properly  provided 
with  clothes  from  Mr.  Porter's  store.  He  will  give  them  a  credit 
on  my  becoming  answerable  to  him  for  the  payment ;  and,  as  I 
know  of  no  resource  that  H.  has  for  supplies  but  from  me,  Fanny 
will,  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may  require,  have  such  things 
got  for  her,  on  my  account,  as  she  shall  judge  necessary.  Mrs. 
Washington  will,  I  expect,  leave  her  tolerably  well  provided  with 
common  articles  for  the  present. 

My  memorandum  books,  which  will  be  left  in  my  study,  will 
inform  you  of  the  times  and  places,  when,  and  where,  different 
kinds  of  wheat,  grass-seeds,  <fec.,  were  sown.  Let  particular 
attention  be  paid  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  each  sort  that  a 
proper  judgment  of  them  may  be  formed.  To  do  this,  great  care 
must  bo  taken  to  prevent  mixture  of  the  several  sorts,  as  they 
arc  so  contiguous  to  each  other. 

The  general  superintendence  of  my  affairs  is  all  I  require  of 
you  ;  for  it  is  neither  my  desire  nor  wish  that  you  should  become 
a  drudge  to  it,  or  that  you  should  refrain  from  any  amusements 
or  visitings  which  may  be  agreeable  cither  to  Fanny  or  yourself 
to  make  or  receive.     If  Fairfax,  the  farmer,  and  Thomas  Green, 
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on  each  of  whom  I  have  endeavored  to  impress  a  proper  sense 
of  their  dutj,  will  act  their  part  with  propriety  and  fidelity, 
nothing  more  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  do  than  would  com- 
port with  amusement  and  that  exercise  which  is  conducive  to 
health.  Nor  is  it  my  wish  that  you  should  live  in  too  parsimo- 
nious a  manner.  Frugality  and  economy  are  undoubtedly  com- 
mendable, and  all  that  is  required.  Happily  for  this  country, 
these  virtues  prevail  more  and  more  every  day  among  all  classes 
of  citizens.  I  have  heard  of,  and  I  have  seen  with  pleasure,  a 
remarkable  change  in  the  mode  of  living  from  what  it  was  a 
year  or  two  ago ;  and  nothing  but  the  event,  which  I  dreaded 
would  take  place  soon,  has  prevented  my  following  the  example. 
Indeed,  necessity,  if  this  had  not  happened,  would  have  forced 
me  into  the  measure,  as  my  means  are  not  adequate  to  the  ex- 
pense at  which  I  have  lived  since  my  retirement  to  what  is  called 
private  life.  Sincerely  wishing  you  health  and  happiness,  I  am 
ever  your  warm  friend  and  affectionate  uncle. 


A  VIEW  OP  THE  WORK  AT  THE  SEVERAL  PLANTATIONS  AT  MOUNT  VEENON, 
IN  THE  TEAE 1789,  AND  GENERAL  DISECTIONS  FOB  THE  EXECUTION  OF  IT. 

From  the  plans  of  the  plantations,  from  the  courses  of  the 
crops,  which  are  annexed  to  these  plans,  and  from  the  mode  of 
managing  them  as  there  prescribed,  may  be  derived  a  full  and 
comprehensive  view  of  my  designs,  after  the  rotation  is  once 
perfectly  established  in  the  succession  that  is  proposed.  But,  as 
this  cannot,  at  all  the  plantations,  be  adopted  this  year,  every- 
thing in  the  meantime  must  be  made  to  tend  to  it,  against  the 
next,  as  far  as  circumstances  will  admit. 

MUDDY-HOLE  FARM. 

The  ploughs  belonging  to  this  plantation,  together  with  those 
from  Dogue  Run,  are  to  continue  without  interruption  or  delay, 
when  not  prevented  by  frost  or  rain,  to  break  up  field  No.  5  for 
Indian  com.  And,  when  this  is  accomplished,  next  to  break  up 
No.  4  for  buckwheat,  which  is  to  be  sewed  in  April,  and  ploughed 
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in  before  harvest,  as  a  manure  for  the  crop  of  wheat,  which  is 
to  be  sown  therein  in  the  month  of  August  next,  after  these 
ploughings  are  performed. 

Then,  as  there  is  no  field  at  this  plantation  which  can  with 
convenience  be  appropriated  for  spring  grain,  or  for  the  crop  of 
sundries  this  year,  and  as  the  ploughs  at  Dogue  Bun,  especially 
if  the  winter  should  prove  hard  and  unfavorable,  will  not  be  able, 
of  themselves,  to  break  up  fields  No.  4  and  No.  6  at  their  own 
plantation,  and  at  the  same  time  prepare  those  of  No.  3  for  bar- 
ley and  oats,  and  No.  7  for  Indian  corn,  in  due  season,  the  whole 
may  go  to  Dogue  Run,  till  the  com  at  Muddy-Hole  shall  want 
them,  and  work  in  No.  6,  if  the  condition  of  it  is  such  as  to  ad- 
mit thereof — or  in  No.  4  at  the  same  place,  if  it  is  not — for  the 
respective  crops  which  are  designed  for  them. 

The  fence  on  the  ferry  road,  from  the  division  between  the 
fields  No.  4  and  No.  5  to  the  lane  on  the  mill  road,  must  be  re- 
paired with  new  rails ;  but  from  thence  to  the  gate  leading  to 
the  bam  from  the  overseer's  house  it  should  be  made  tolerably 
secure  with  rails,  which  may  be  taken  from  the  opposite  side. 

As  the  days  are  short,  walking  bad,  and  the  difierent  kinds  of 
stock  will  require  careful  attendance,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  best  to 
relinquish  the  idea  of  the  people  of  this  place  having  anything 
further  to  do  with  the  new  ground  at  the  Mansion  House ;  and 
when  not  employed,  in  open  weather,  with  their  fencing,  to  be 
threshing  out  grain.  But  there  is  a  work  of  great  importance, 
if  the  weather  and  other  circumstances  would  concur  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  it  in  season.  I  mean  that  of  getting  up  rich  mud  from 
the  most  convenient  part  of  the  creek,  and  laying  it  in  small 
heaps,  for  amelioration,  to  be  carried  over  the  poor  parts  of 
No.  5,  which  will  be  in  corn.  If  this  last-mentioned  work  can 
be  accomplished  (and  it  must  be  done  soon,  if  any  effect  is  ex- 
pected from  it  this  year,  in  order  that  the  frost  may  have  time 
to  operate),  the  cart  may  be  employed  in  hauling  it  to  the 
ground. 

Another  piece  of  work  to  be  done  here  (as  I  propose  to  make 
a  small  quantity  of  tobacco  at  this  as  well  as  my  other  planta- 
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tions),  is  to  hill  the  ground  that  is  marked  off  for  it  in  time. 
But,  previous  to  hilling,  it  must  be  laid  off  with  the  plough  into 
three-feet  squares,  that  the  hills  may  be  made  directly  on  the 
cross ;  so  that,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  growth  of  the  tobacco, 
it  may  be  tended  with  a  plough  each  way. 

K  these  several  kinds  of  work  should  not  afford  sufScient  em- 
ployment for  the  hoe  people,  with  the  cultivation  of  the  ground, 
which  will  be  marked  out  for  potatoes  and  carrots,  and  which 
ought  to  be  ploughed  up  immediately,  they  may  be  preparing 
field  No.  6,  on  the  creek,  for  com  in  1790.  In  the  execution  of 
this  work,  the  cedar-trees  are  not  to  be  cut  down,  but  trimmed 
only,  and  other  trees  left  here  and  there  for  shades.  The  brush 
and  rubbish,  of  all  sorts,  are  to  be  be  thrown  into  the  gullies 
and  covered  over,  so  as  to  admit  the  ploughs  to  pass. 

Both  parts  of  field  No.  1  should  from  this  time  be  withheld 
from  stock  of  all  kinds,  that  there  may  be,  in  the  spring,  early 
food  for  the  ewes,  lambs,  and  calves.  Field  No.  3,  now  in  wheat 
and  rye,  must  be  sown  with  clover  and  timothy  on  the  first  snow 
that  falls,  six  pints  of  the  first  and  two  of  the  latter  per  acre. 

DOGUE-RUN  FARM. 

The  ploughs  belonging  to  this  plantation,  when  they  have  per- 
formed what  has  already  been  directed  for  them  at  Muddy  Hole, 
together  with  those  of  the  latter,  are  to  begin,  if  the  ground 
will  admit  of  it,  to  break  up  No.  6  for  buckwheat,  to  be  sown  in 
April.  But  if  this,  on  account  of  the  levelness  of  the  field  and 
the  water  which  may  stand  on  it,  can  not  be  done,  then  plough ' 
No.  4  for  the  crop  of  sundries.  But,  as  it  is  of  essential  import- 
ance that  the  oats  and  barley  should  be  sown  early,  and  the 
working  of  the  fields  for  Indian  com  not  so  much  delayed  as  to 
endanger  the  prospect  for  that  crop,  the  ploughings  of  both  No.  6 
and  No.  4  must  be  delayed,  at  least,  till  the  oats  and  barley  are 
in,  if  they  can  not  be  broken  up  in  season  for  the  above  purposes. 
The  oats  ought  to  be  sown  in  Pebraary,  next  the  post-and-rail 
fence ;  and  the  barley  as  soon  after  as  possible  on  the  other  side 
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adjoining  the  corn.  With  both,  clover  and  timothj,  in  the  pro- 
portions already  mentioned,  are  to  be  sown. 

After  the  above  work  is  accomplished,  it  will  be  time  to  croes- 
plough  and  sow  such  parts  of  No.  4  as  are  intended  for  carrots, 
and  this  is  to  be  done  in  drills  four  feet  asunder ;  and,  if  the 
ground  is  dry  enough,  in  the  month  of  March,  and  for  flax,  which 
should  be  sown  in  April. 

By  the  time  these  are  done,  possibly  before  it,  the  fields  for 
com  will  want  listing.  This  com,  in  the  south  part  of  the  field, 
next  to  the  woods,  may  be  planted  at  five  feet  each  way,  with 
two  stalks  in  a  hill,  and  in  the  north  part,  next  to  Colonel  Ma- 
son's, at  four  feet  each  way,  with  one  stalk  in  a  hill.  The 
ploughings  and  harrowings  necessary  for  which,  without  going 
into  detail  with  respect  to  the  manner  and  times,  must  be  given 
when  wanted. 

The  sowing  of  buckwheat  in  April  for  manure  seems  to  be  the 
next  thing  which  calls  for  the  ploughs,  because  it  ought  to  be 
in  the  ground  as  soon  as  all  danger  of  frost  is  over,  that  it  may 
be  in  the  proper  state  (full  bloom)  for  ploughing  in  before  harvest. 

After  buckwheat,  pease  will  come  next,  and  the  ground  for 
these,  as  for  the  tobacco,  must  be  laid  off  in  squares  for  hilling, 
that  they  may,  before  they  begin  to  run  and  spread,  be  ploughed 
each  way.     They  ought  to  be  planted  in  May. 

Pumpkins,  potatoes,  turnips,  and  buckwheat  for  a  crop,  in  the 
order  they  are  mentioned,  will  next  claim  the  assistance  of  the 
ploughs.  The  first  should  be  planted  in  May,  in  hills  eight  feet 
apart  and  well  manured ;  the  second  in  June,  in  drills  four  feet 
apart  and  a  foot  asunder  in  the  rows,  with  a  large  handful  of 
manure  on  each  potato,  which  should  be  uncut  and  of  the  largest 
sort ;  the  third  —  that  is,  turnips  —  to  be  sown  partly  in  June  and 
partly  in  July  ;  and  the  fourth,  buckwheat,  as  near  as  \nsiy  be  to 
the  10th  of  July. 

This  field  of  sundries  may  be  thus  apportioned  :  Carrots,  fire 
acres ;  potatoes,  five ;  pumpkins,  one ;  turnips,  one ;  pease,  fif- 
teen;  flax,  three;  tobacco,  five;  buckwheat,  thirty-five;  being 
seventy  acres  in  all. 
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That  it  may  be  ascertained,  by  repeated  experiments,  whether 
carrots  or  potatoes  are  the  most  productive  and  valuable  root,  I 
would  have  the  ten  acres  allotted  for  them  in  one  square,  and 
the  rows  for  each  alternate  through  the  whole  square,  and  each 
to  have  the  same  quantity  of  manure  allowed  to  it. 

The  work  which  has  been  mentioned,  for  the  ploughs,  together 
with  the  ploughing  in  of  the  buckwheat  before  harvest,  the  wheat 
after  harvest,  with  the  workings  of  the  several  species  of  crops 
during  their  growth,  is  all  the  employment  that  can  be  recol- 
lected at  present  for  this  part  of  the  force  of  the  plantation,  until 
the  autumn  ploughing  for  the  next  year's  crop  commences.  But 
as  these — till  the  system  is  brought  more  into  practice,  and  the 
preceding  crop  is  a  better  preparation  of  the  ground  for  the  suc- 
ceeding one  than  is  the  case  at  present — will  require  much  exer- 
tion and  an  addition  of  ploughs,  one  may  be  added  to  the  num- 
ber at  Doguc  Run,  which  will  make  five  there  ;  and  another  at 
Muddy  Hole,  which  will  make  four  there. 

Much  fencing  is  necessary  at  this  plantation  before  it  can  be 
said  to  be  advantageously  laid  ofi^,  and  in  good  order.  That 
which  requires  to  be  first  done,  is  the  one  which  divides  field 
No.  4  from  the  meadow  ;  but,  as  the  rails  which  are  about  the 
stacks  will  be  most  convenient  for  this  work,  it  may  be  delayed 
u^il  they  can  be  spared.  In  the  meantime,,  no  heavy  stock  must 
run  in  that  field  to  trample  and  poach  the  meadow. 

The  next  that  requires  doing,  is  the  line  from  the  head  of  the 
meadow  to  the  new  road,  which  is  to  be  laid  off*  thonce  with  the 
road  to  the  tumbling  dam,  and  thence  round  field  No.  7,  agree- 
ably to  the  ploughing,  and  the  rails  which  have  been  laid  there. 

Next  after  these,  the  cross-fence  between  field  No.  5  and  the 
wood  should  be  done ;  and  then  the  fence,  which  was  begun  last 
year,  but  not  finished,  between  fields  No.  2  and  No.  3.  The 
fence  which  divides  the  first  of  these  —  that  is.  No.  2  —  from  the 
great  meadow,  requires  doing  also.  All  these  are  essential ;  as 
it  also  is  to  strengthen  the  post-and-rail  fence  which  divides 
No.  1  from  No.  2  and  No.  8  ;  but,  as  this  never  can  bo  made  a 
good  one  until  the  whole  is  taken  down  and  both  posts  and  rails 
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shortened,  it  must  be  postponed  till  there  is  time  to  do  this — 
righting  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  answer  for  the  pns» 
ent,  being  all  that  can  be  attempted  this  year. 

Lastly,  when  time  will  admit,  after  the  posting  and  ndliog 
from  the  tumbling  dam  to  the  mill  is  completed,  the  rails,  which 
at  present  run  upon  that  line,  may  serve  to  separate  the  great 
meadow  into  three  divisions,  as  will  be  marked  out. 

Everything  that  the  hoe  people  can  do  in  the  course  of  the 
winter  toward  getting  the  old  crop  off  hand,  and  preparing  for 
the  new  one,  ought  to  be  the  first  object  of  consideration,  and 
must  be  closely  attended  to.  Carrying  out  manure,  when  the 
cart  can  be  spared  and  the  ground  is  in  order  for  its  reception, 
either  for  carrots,  potatoes,  tobacco,  or  other  things,  is  not  to  be 
neglected.  Grubbing  and  filling  up  gullies,  in  the  fields  which 
are  to  receive  crops  this  year,  is  also  essential ;  and,  if  theae 
should  not  afford  sufficient  employment,  the  overplus  time  may 
be  spent  in  clearing  swamps,  or  the  sides  of  them,  so  that  they 
may  hereafter,  when  drained  effectually,  be  tended  in  tobacco 
previous  to  their  being  laid  down  in  grass. 

At  this  place  I  propose  to  plant  about  thirty  thousand  tobacco- 
plants,  in  field  No.  4,  round  the  houses  and  stacks,  where  they 
will  be  most  convenient  to  the  manure ;  and,  where  the  ground 
is  not  very  rich,  I  would  join  a  gallon  or  a  large  double  handful 
of  manure  to  each  hill.  The  ground  for  the  crop  ought  to  uc 
broken  up  early,  either  with  the  ploughs  or  hoes,  that  the  green 
sward  may  have  time  to  rot.  If  thirty  thousand  hills  can  not  be 
got  here,  the  deficiency  may  be  made  up  by  the  gate  that  goes 
into  field  No.  5. 

RIVER   FARM. 

Early  and  good  ploughing  at  this  place  is  indispensably  neces- 
sary. The  field  No.  7,  intended  for  spring  grain  —  that  is,  bar- 
ley and  oats  —  would,  if  justice  were  done  to  it,  call  for  a  second 
or  cross  ploughing  by  the  time  the  ploughs  will  begin  to  break  it 
up.  Consequently,  field  No.  1,  designed  for  corn,  will  hardly 
get  more  than  a  listing ;  and  the  field  No.  4  which  ought  to  have 
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received  a  crop  of  sundries,  must  go  altogether  uncultivated  this 
year. 

After  field  No.  7  is  sown  with  barley,  oats^,  and  grass-seed  — 
the  latter  in  the  proportion  mentioned  in  the  other  places,  if  the 
preparation  of  No.  1  for  com  can  not  be  postponed,  without  in- 
volving iujurious  consequences  to  that  crop  —  the  ploughs  must 
go  there  next,  and  do  all  that  is  necessary  for  getting  it  planted 
in  time,  and  in  good  order. 

But,  as  I  do  not  mean  to  plant  potatoes  or  carrots  among  corn 
this  year,  as  was  the  case  last  year,  inclining  to  allot  separate 
spots  for  this  purpose,  these  spots,  and  that  which  is  intended 
for  tobacco,  ought  to  be  immediately  ploughed ;  that  the  weeds 
and  grass,  where  there  are  any,  may  have  time  to  rot,  and  the 
ground  be  in  order  to  receive  manure.  The  spot  which  I  would 
principally  appropriate  for  carrots  and  potatoes,  is  that  whereon 
the  flax  grew  last  year ;  but  if  more  can  be  conveniently  obtained 
elsewhere,  it  ought  to  be  had,  as  that  spot  is  insufficient.  The 
ground  for  tobacco  (forty  thousand  plants)  I  moan  to  lay  off  in 
a  long  square,  from  the  farm-pen  up  to  field  No.  2,  which,  when 
ploughed  and  checkered,  will  be  ready  to  receive  manure  at  times 
when  the  carts  can  with  convenience  caiTy  it  out. 

All  the  ploughings,  which  are  here  enumerated,  being  accom- 
plished,  the  season  probably  will  have  arrived  when  No.  8  will 
require  to  be  cross-ploughed,  and  sowed  with  buckwheat  for 
manure  in  April.  This  is,  in  all  respects,  to  be  managed  as  has 
been  directed  for  Dogue  Run,  and  after  harvest  is  to  receive 
wheat,  in  August,  as  there  mentioned. 

These,  with  the  necessary  workings  of  the  several  species  of 
crops,  which  must  not  be  neglected,  will,  it  is  presumed,  give 
sufficient  employment  for  the  ploughs.  If  not,  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  finding  work  for  them. 

Much  fencing  is  wanting  on  this  plantation  before  it  can  be  in 
the  order  I  wish  to  see  it ;  but,  among  the  most  essential  of  these, 
is  the.fenco  which  is  to  enclose  field  No.  1  for  com ;  that  which 
runs  from  the  second  gate,  going  into  the  plantation,  to  the 
creek,  dividing  my  land  from  Colonel  Masor's ;  and  that  which 
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is  to  form  the  lane,  which  is  to  lead  from  the  bam  into  the  lane 
which  now  goes  to  Johnson's,  and  which  most  continue  the  other 
way,  so  as  to  open  a  communication  with  the  fields  No  1,  No.  2, 
No.  3,  and  No.  4.  As  timber  is  very  scarce  on  this  tract,  it 
must,  in  fencing  as  well  as  in  other  tubings,  be  made  to  go  as  far 
as  possible ;  consequently,  posts  and  rails,  of  a  good  and  •sub- 
stantial kind,  must  be  substituted  instead  of  the  usual  kind  of 
worm-fences. 

To  point  out  all  the  work  for  the  hoe  people  of  this  plantation, 
is  unnecessary.  To  finish  the  old,  and  to  prepare  for  the  new 
cr{>p ;  to  put  up  fences  ;  to  heap  up  manure  early,  that  it  may 
get  well  and  soon  rotted  ;  to  carry  it  out,  and  to  lay  it  in  the 
furrows  intended  for  carrots  and  potatoes,  and  on  the  ground 
intended  for  tobacco ;  making  hills  for  the  tobacco ;  grubbing 
and  filling  gullies  in  the  fields,  which  are  to  receive  crops  this 
year,  with  old  rails,  old  stumps,  old  trees,  and  such  other  rubbish 
as  can  be  had  conveniently ;  levelling  the  bank  on  which  a  fence 
formerly  ran  through  field  No.  8 — will,  with  the  cultivation  of 
the  crops  that  will  be  planted  and  sown,  and  gathering  them  in, 
compose  the  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  their  labor.  But,  if 
there  should,  notwithstanding,  be  time  for  other  things,  I  kuow 
of  nothing  in  which  they  could  bo  more  advantageously  em- 
ployed than  in  getting  up  rich  mud  from  the  branches  in  field 
No.  8,  to  spread  over  the  poor  and  washed  parts  of  that  field, 
before  it  is  sown  in  wheat  next  August. 

MANSION-HOUSE   FARM. 

The  ditchers,  after  the  post-and-rail  fence,  which  they  ai-e  now 
about,  to  the  tumbling  dam  is  completed,  and  a  strong  one  put 
up  across  the  mill  run,  as  will  be  marked  off,  may  continue  on 
to  the  mill  by  the  line  of  stakes  which  will  be  set  up ;  but  they 
are  not  to  use  for  this  purpose  those  posts  which  were  got  by 
Marley's  house,  as  they  will  be  more  convenient  for  the  lane 
which  is  to  form  the  new  road  from  the  ferry  by  the  mill,  as 
authorized  by  the  court.  After  this  work  is  performed,  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  point  out  more. 
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To  say  what  the  other  part  of  the  force  at  this  place  shall  be 
employed  about,  is  next  to  impossible,  since  there  is  such  a  va- 
riety  of  jobs  for  them  to  attend  to,  besides  fishing,  hay-making, 
and  the  grain-harvest  in  their  respective  seasons,  which  must 
unavoidably  employ  them  while  they  last. 

But,  as  it  is  designed  to  raise  tobacco,  and  to  tend  in  corn 
that  part,  at  least,  of  the  new  ground  in  front  of  the  house, 
which  was  cleared  last  year,  in  order  that  it  may  be  laid  down  in 
the  fall  in  wheat  and  orchard  grass,  they  must  prepare  for  them 
accordingly,  and,  under  the  circumstances  above-mentioned, 
attempt  as  much  of  the  first  —  that  is,  tobacco  —  as  there  is  a 
moral  certainty  of  their  tending  well.  The  men  may  be  em- 
ployed in  getting  posts  and  rails  of  a  good  kind  for  the  purpose 
of  enclosing  this  tobacco.  But  it  is  essential,  if  any  labor  is 
expected  from  the  girls  and  boys  who  are  about  this  house,  to 
keep  some  person  with  them,  who  will  not  only  make  them  work, 
but  who  will  see  that  the  work  is  well  executed,  and  that  the 
idleness  which  they  appear  every  day  in  the  practice  of  may  be 
avoided. 
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FIBST  STATEMENT  OF  THE  CROPS  IN  1799. 


Corn  ;  375  acres.    I  ploa^hinff  in  the  fall  of  178S   . 

Listing  the  field  in  March,  ahont  i  of  the  above  work    . 
Opening  the  furrows  in  April,  }  of  the  last  work 
Breaking  up  the  balks  in  May,  {  of  the  whole 
Ploui^hing        do.       in  Juno,  do.        do. 

Do.  do.       in  July,  do.        do.       .        .        . 

Three  tiroes  harrowed  do.        do.     each  281 

Rye ;  375  acres.    Once  ploughed  for  seeding  in  September 

Once  narrowed  do. 

Bnckwheat ;  375  acres.    One  ploughing  after  Rye  comes  off 

One       do.        in  Apru    . 

Three  harrowings,  1  before,  and  2  after  sowing 
Wheat ;  375  acres.    Ploughing  in  Bnckwheat  in  June 

Do.    seeding  ground  with  Wheat  in  Aagost 

One  harrowing  after  sowing    . 
Sundries  ;  375  acres.    One  ploughing  in  the  fall  of  1788 

75    do.    in  Pease  ploughed  into  three-feet  rid^  in  April 

Checkered,  about  i  of  above  work  m  April 
234    do.    in  Buckwheat  for  a  crop,  ploughed  in  April 

Do.     1st  July 
Three  times  harrowed  Ist  of  July 
8   do.    Scarcity  ploughed  in  March 

do.  May 

do.  July  . 

8    do.    Pumpkins,  ploughed  in  March 

do.  May    . 

do.  July 

20    do.    Flax,  ploughed  in  March   . 

do.  April 

Three  times  harrowed 
Barley ;  375  acres.    First  ploughing  January  or  February 

Second    do.       February  or  March 
Three  times  harrowed 


375 
94 
31 
381 
281 
281 


375 
375 


375 
375 


375 

75 

19 

234 

234 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
20 
20 


Acm. 


Bar- 


1343 
281 

750 
750 


643 

281 

1125 
375 


ro2 


1025 


375 
375!  750 

I 


60 


1125 
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0/  the  above  Work, 


Between  the  1st  of  October  and  Christmas,  Corn  amounts  to 

Buckwheat     '* 
Sundries        " 

In  January  and  February,  Barley,  first  ploughing 
February  and  May    '       do.      second    *' 
March,  listing  for  Com  as  above 

Ploughing  first  time  for  Root  of  Scarcity 
Do.  do.  Flax 

Do.  do.  Pumpkins 


to  . 

.    375 

1 
i 

1 

• 

375! 

• 

.     375 

1125 

•                  • 

375 

• 

• 

375 

1125 

•                  • 

94 

• 

8 

•                  • 

20 

• 

8 

130 

Carried 

over, 

2005 

1125 
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Bronght  over, 

April,  second  ploaghing  for  Flax 

Do.  Pease,  in  three-feet  ridges 

Do.  checkered    . 
Opening  Com  lists  for  planting 
Buckwheat  for  manore 
Maj,  Do.        for  seed 

Pampkins,  second  ploughing,  8 ;  Root  of  Scarci^,  8 

Breaking  balks  between  Com 

June,  ploughing  Com  second  time 

Do.       Buckwheat  for  numnre       .... 
July,  Buckwheat  for  seed 

Third  ploughing  of  Com 

Third      do.  Root  of  Scarcity,  8 ;  Pumpkins,  8 

August,  Wheat 

September,  Rje 


Har- 

Acras. 

Acna. 

lowwl. 

2005 

1125 

20 

60 

75 

19 

81 

875 

520 

1125 

S84 

16 

S81 

531 

281 

281 

281 

375 

656 

234 

7oa 

281 

281 

16 

531 

375 

375 

281 

281 

4899 

4511 

Dr. 


JResuUs  of  the  First  Statement. 


For  375  bushels  Rye  for  seed, 

at  3« 

375  bushels  Buckwheat  for 

seed,  at  2s.    . 
375  do.  Wheat,  do.  5s. 
750  do.  Barie^,  do.  3s.  6</. 
Sundries,  viz. : 
75  bush.  Pease  for  seed, 

at  4« 

234  do.  Buckwheat,  2s.    . 
30  do.  Flax,  3s.  eid, 
3750  lbs.  Cloyer-seed,  Sd.  . 
3120  bushels  of  Cora  for 

negroes,  at  3s.     . 
2750  bushels  of  Rye    for 

horses,  3s.    . 
100  do.  Salt,  2s.  6</. 
330  gallons  Rum,  2s. 
750  bushels   of  potatoes, 
for  seed,  Is. 


£  $.d. 

56  5  0 

37  10  0 

93  15  0 

131  5  0 


15 

23 

5 

125 


0  0 

8  0 

5  0 

0  0 


468     0  0 

412  10  0 
12  10  0 
33  00  0 

37  10  0 


£1450  18  0 


£ 
843 
843 
281 


Cr. 

s.  d. 

0  0 
0  0 
5  0 


By  5625  bushels  Cora,  at  3s. 
5625    do.    Rye,  3s. 
5625    do.    Potatoes,  Is. 
4500    do.    Bariey,3s.  6J.  787    0  0 
3750    do.     Wheat,  5s.     .  937  10  0 

Sundries,  viz. : 
1404  bushels  Buckwheat, 

at  2s 140    8  0 

375  do.  Pease,  4s.    .        .    75    0  0 
100  do.  Flax-seed,  3s.  6J.     17  10  0 
Dressed  Flax. 
Buckwheat,  375   acres 
for  manure 


375  acres  Clover  20s. 


3924  13  0 
375 


4299  13  0 
100  thousand    Tobacco 
hills,  20hhds.  £7  10s.    150 


£4449  13  0 


SECOND  STATEMENT  OF  CROPS  IN  1789. 

Acres. 

Cora ;  375  acres.     Same  in  all  respects  as  No.  1       .        .        .        . 
Buckwheat ;  375  acres.    First  ploughing  in  April ....      375 

Second  do.        last  of  June       .        .        .375 

Three  harrowings 

Wheat;  375  acres.    One  ploughing  after  the  Buckwheat  is  cut 

Two  harrowings 

Sundries ;  375  acres.    The  same  as  No.  1 

Barley ;  375  acres.    The  same  as  No.  1 

39 


Acres. 


1343 

750 

375 

1025 
750 


4243 


Har- 
rowed. 


843 


1125 

750 

762 

1125 

4605 
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Of  the  above  Work^ 


One  ploQghiD^  for  Corn,  1788 

Fall,  one  plooffhing  for  Sandfies,  do 

January  and  February,  first  plonehing  for  Barley    ....  3^5 

February  and  Marcb,  second      do.              do 975 

Harch,  listioff  for  Com M 

plou^iing  first  time  for  Root  of  Scarcity         ...  8 

Do.           do.            Flax 80 

Do.           do.            Pumpkins 8 

April*  second  ploughing  for  Flax 20 

Do.            Pease,  in  three-fset  ridges  75 

Do.            checkered 19 

Opening  Com  lists 31 

First  ploughing  for  Buckwheat  fbr  a  crop     ....  375 

May,  first  ploughing  of  Buckwheat  among  the  sundries  234 

Pumpkins,  second  ploughing,  8  acres ;  Scarcity,  8  do.  .        .  16 

ploughing  balks  between  Com,  first  time  ....  281 

June,  ploughing  Cora  second  time 181 

second  do.  of  Buckwheat 875 

July,  the  same 184 

Com  third  time 181 

third  ploughing  for  Scarcity,  8 ;  for  Pumpkina,  8         .        .  18 

*August,  ploughing  for  Wheat 


lc«. 

Jim' 

375 
875 

750 

1125 

130 

60 

510 

531 

281 
281 

656 

1125 
702 
281 

531 
375 

750 

4143 

4605 

ResvMa  of  the  Second  Stciement. 


Dr. 


For  375  bushels  of  Buckwheat 
for  seed,  25.   . 
375  do.  seed  Wheat,  5«.    . 
Sundries,  viz. : 
75  bushels  Pease,  44. 
234  do.  Buckwheat,  2s.     . 
30  do.  Flax-seed,  3«.  6</.  . 
750  do.  Barley,  3».  6</. 
3750  lbs.  Clover-seed,  8<f.   . 
3120  bushels  of  Cora,  d«.    . 
2750      do.  Rye,  3».     . 

100      do.  Salt,  28. 6d. 

330  gallons  Ram,  25. 
750  bushels  Potatoes  for 
seed,  l5.       .        .        . 


£   s.d. 


37 
93 

15 

23 

5 

151 

125 

468 

412 

12 

33 


10  0 
15  0 


0 
8 
5 
5 
0 
0 
10 
10 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


37  10  0 


£1394  13  0 


£ 
843 
281 


Cr. 

s,d. 
00 
5  0 


By  5625  bushels  of  Cora,  3f . 
5625  do.  Potatoes,  Is. 
Buckwheat  ploughed  in  for 

manure.     

3750  bushels  Wheat,  5s.    .  937  10  0 

Sundries,  viz. : 

375  bushels  of  Pease,  45.     75    0  0 

1404    do.  Buckwheat,  25.    140    8  0 

450O    do.  Barley,  35.  6d.    787    0  0 

100    do.  Flax-seed,  35. 6</.  17  10  0 


Dressed  Flax. 
375  acres  Clover,  205. 
375  do.      do.      do. 


X3081   13  0 


375 
375 


0  0 
0  0 


£3831   13  6 
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THTU)  STATEMENT  OF  CB0P6  IN  1789. 


AcrM. 


Corn ;  375  acres.    The  same  as  No.  I  and  No.  2      .        .        .        .  1343 

Barley;  875 acres.        do.           do.             do 750 

Backwheat ;  375  acres.    Floaghed  in  fall,  in  March  and  April,  1125 
Wheat;  375  acres.    Flonghea  in  June,  to  cover  Backwheat  and  Com 

in  Angost 750 

Flax ;  20  acres.    Ploughed  twice  —  harrowed  three  times  ...  40 

4008 


Hw- 


843 
1125 
1125 

375 
60 

3528 


Of  the  above  Worky 

lUl,  one  ploughing  for  Com,  1788 375 

Do.             Backwheat,  do 375 

Janoarj  and  Febmary,  first  plooffhing  for  Barley    ....  875 

Febraary  and  liarcb,  second      do.              do 375 

March,  listing  for  Cora 94 

Second  ploaghing  for  Backwheat 375 

First       do.             Flos 20 

April,  second     do.              do 20 

Third  do.                Backwheat 375 

Opening  Com  lists 31 

May,  breaking  ap  the  balks  between  Com 

Jane,  second  ploaghing  of  Com 281 

Ploaghing  in  Backwheat 375 

Joly,  plonghingCom  the  third  time                    ....  281 

Ploaghing  for  Wheat  or  Backwheat 375 


AcrM. 

fOfWML 

750 

750 

1125 

489 

60 
750 

426 
281 

281 
281 

656 

281 

656 

750 

4008 

3528 

Remits  cf  Th&^d  Statement. 


Db. 


For  750  bosfaels  of  Barley  for 
seed,  at  Ss,td., 
375  do.^ackwheat»  2ff.     . 
375  do.  Wheat,  5f .    . 
3750  lbs.  Cloverseed,  8cf.  . 
30  bushels  of  Flax-seed  . 
3120    do.  Cora,3«.   . 

2750     do.  Bye  for  horses  . 
100     do.  Salt,2ff.6<l. 
330  gallons  of  Rum,  2s.   . 
750  bushels  Potatoes  for 
seeo,  IS.       ... 


£   $.  d, 

131  15  0 
37  10  0 
93  15  0 

125 
5 

468    0  0 

412  10  0 
12  10  0 
33  10  0 

37  10  0 


0  0 
5  0 


£1357     5  0 


Cb. 

£  $,d. 

By  5625  bushels  of  Cora,  3c.    843  0  0 

5625    do.  Potatoes,  Is.     .281  5  0 

4500    do.  Barley,  3s.  6d.  .787  0  0 

3750    do.  Wheat,  5s. .      .  937  10  0 

Backwheat  for  manure. 

100  buib.  Flax-seed,  3s.  6(f.  17  10  0 

£2866  5  0 

375  acres  Clorer,  20s.  .  875 
375  do.  do.  do.  .  375 
875  do.   do.   do.  .  375 


£3091  5  0 
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APPENDIX. 


MANAOEB'S  WEEKT.T  BBPOBT.* 
Apbil  14,  1792. 

Meteorological  Table. 

Morning.                              Nooo. 

April  Bth    . 
"    9^A    . 
"  lOtA    . 
"  Uth    . 
"  Uth    .     . 
"  ISth    . 
"  Uth    .     . 

E.  Clear. 

8.  E.  Rain. 

8.  W.  Cloudy. 
58        E.  Rain. 
57  N.  E.  Rain. 
52  N.  E.  Cloudy. 
54  N.W.  Cloudy. 

8.  E.  Cloudy. 

8.  E.  Cloudy. 

8.  W.  Rain. 

8.  E.  Rain. 
56  N.E.  Hard  Rain. 
56  N.  E.  Rain. 
68  N.  W.  Cloudy. 

NlglM. 

8.  E.  Bain. 

8.  E.  Cloudy. 
60  S.  £.  Rain. 
58  S.  £.  Rain. 
54  N.£.CloQdy. 
58  N.  E.  Rain. 
52  N.W.  Clear. 


Db. 


Maksion-Housb  Farm  for  the  work  of  12  men,  6  boys,  and  4  giritf, 
amounting  per  week  to  .....  . 

Cb. 

By  a  wagon  hauling  posts  and  rails  to  Fernr-Bam  lane 

By  do.  hauling  hay  1,  stocks  1,  timber  for  shafts  for  carts  and  moving  park 

rails  1.  *  •  .  .  .  . 

By  hauling  6  barrels  salt  to  Major  Washington's  landing,  and  bringing 

home  straw       ........ 

By  carts  haoling  manure  from  Ferry  Bam  to  No.  2  French's 

By  cleaning  loose  manure  about  stables,  and  hauling  it  to  lot  intended  for 

lucerne  ........ 

By  hauling  com  from  Ferry,  and  bran  and  meal  from  Mill  wood  to  Mansion  . 
By  hauling  stones  to  repair  the  crossing-place  of  Muddy-Hole  8wamp,  at 

the  head  of  French's  meadow  ..... 

By  Old  Jack  in  care  of  granary  6,  Old  Frank  in  care  of  stock  6 

By  Peter,  in  care  of  mares,  mules,  and  jacks     .... 

By  Gunner  digging  brick-earth  3,  cutting  poles  to  build  a  brick  house  2     . 

By  putting  up  post-and-rail  fence  leading  to  Ferry  Bara 

By  hauling  seine,  cleaning,  striking,  and  packing  fish 

By  Easter  Monday  ....... 

By  sickness  Boatswain  6,  Mima  3,  Richmond  3,  Postilion  Joe  3,  Lynna  3, 

oam  3.  .  .  .  .  .  •  .  . 

Total 


Dajn. 
1» 


1 
6 

5 
2 

2 

12 

6 

5 

5 

41 

23 

21 

132 


*  While  Washington  was  absent  from  home,  in  discharging  the  duties  of  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  it  was  his  custom  to  exact  from  the  manager  at  Mount 
Vernon,  once  in  each  week,  a  full  report  of  the  proceedings  on  all  the  farms.  This 
paper  is  a  sample  of  those  reports.  In  the  meteorological  table,  the  figures  denote 
the  state  of  the  thermometer,  and  the  initial  letters  the  direction  of  the  wind.  The 
design  of  this  table  was  to  communicate  a  knowledge  of  the  weather,  by  which  a  more 
correct  judgment  could  be  formed  of  the  amount  of  time  that  the  laborers  could  prop- 
erly be  employed  at  their  work.  Each  report  was  accompanied  with  an  explana- 
tory letter  from  the  manager,  containing  other  particulars.  These  were  regulariy 
answered  once  a  week  by  the  President,  and  sometimes  oflener.  His  letters  fre- 
quently filled  two  or  three  sheets,  closely  written.  The  importance  ho  attached  to 
tlieso  letters,  and  his  diligence  in  preparing  them,  may  be  understood  from  the  faa 
that  he  first  made  rough  drafts,  which  were  copied  out  by  himself  in  a  fair  hand  be- 
fore they  were  sent  off.  Press-copies  were  then  taken,  which  he  preserved.  This 
habit  was  pursued,  without  intermission,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  tlic  presi- 
dency.— Sparks. 


AGRICULTURAL  DIRECTIONS   BY   WASHINGTON,  613 

Increase  2  Calves  and  2  mules.  Received  from  Mill,  22  bashels  of  Meal,  and 
29  basheU  of  Bran;  from  Ferry,  3  barrels  of  Com.  Stock,  11  head  of  Cattle, 
4  Calves,  60  Sheep,  28  Lambs,  4  working  Mares,  4  do.  Horses,  5  Colts,  4  spring 
do.,  2  Jacks,  2  old  Jennies,  I  do.  three  years  old,  I  do.  two  years  old,  1  do.  one 
year  old,  15  Moles,  10  one  year  old,  2  spnng  do. ;  and  11  Blares. 

Dr.  Days. 

Ditchers,  for  the  work  of  6  men,  amoanting  per  week' to  .  .  .       36 

Cb.  — 

By  Baths  and  Paschal  mortising  posts  1,  fencing  Ferry-Barn  new  lane  4  10 

By  Boatswain  and  Robin  mauling  rails  I,  and  fencing  as  above  4  .  10 

By  Charles  haaling  seine          .......  5 

By  Dandee  sawing  trannels  with  Dogue-Ran  hands           ...  5 

By  Easter  Monday        ........  6 

Total.  36 

N.  B.    There  has  been  almost  one  day  and  part  of  another  lost  by  rain  this  week. 

Dr.  Dayg. 

MuDDr-HoLB  FjLRM  for  the  work  of  3  men  and  9  women,  amoanting  per 
week  to  .........        72 

Cb.  — 

By  listing  in  No.  2    .  .  .  .  .4 

By  a  cart  hanling  stakes  and  tmnnels  to  the  fence  between  Nos.  1  and  7  3 

By  hanling  rails  to  No.  1  Lane  fence    ......  i 

By  raising  the  bank  with  a  plough  and  hoes  between  No.  1  and  No.  7  11 

By  patting  up  fences  on  said  bank  19,  cutting  stakes  and  trannels  for  do.  7  .  26 

By  uking  down  and  new  setting  the  Lane  fence  of  No.  1  .           .  7 

By  Easter  Monday        ........  12 

By  sickness,  Kate  3,  Amy  2,  Molly  3          ....            .  8 

Total       ...        72 

Received  from  Mill  6  bushels  of  Meal,  and  6  bushels  of  Rye  Meal.  —  Stock,  37 
head  of  cattle,  5  Calves,  30  Sheep,  8  working  Horses,  and  1  Mule. 

^^'  Dtyt. 

Ferry  and  French's  Farms  for  the  work  of  7  men,  16  women,  and  4  boys, 

amounting  per  week  to      .  .  .  .  .  .  . '    162 

Cft.  — 

By  listing  new  ground  in  French's  meadow     .  .  .  .  .16 

By  carts  nauling  stakes,  rails,  and  trannels  to  different  fences      .  6 

By  hauling  manure  to  No.  2  French's  3 ;  hauling  cora  to  Mill  1         .  .4 

By  repairing  fences,  .34 ;  burning  logs  and  brush  in  the  swamp  30  .  64 

By  heaping  manure  4,  beating  out  corn  4,  cutting  and  mauling  stakes  and 
trannels  4      .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .12 

By  spinning  3,  hauling  seine  5,  French's  Tom  at  Mansion-Housc  5         .  13 

By  Easter  Monday         ........        27 

By  sickness,  Doll  6,  Old  Daph  5,  Betty  4,  Rose  3,  Delia  2  .  .  20 

Total  .162 

Increase,  2  Calves  and  5  Lambs.  Received  from  Mill,  12}  bushels  of  Meal,  sent 
do.  53  bushels  of  Cora.  To  Mansion-House  3  barrels  of  do.,  feed  to  Horses  1  bar- 
rel of  do.  —  Stock,  83  head  of  Cattle,  5  Calves,  136  Sheep,  60  Lambs,  16  working 
Horses,  and  2  Mules. 

^^'  Dtyi. 

RiTER  Farm  for  the  work  of  9  men,  18  women,  and  1  girl,  amounting  per 
week  to  .........      168 

Cb.  

By  listing  in  No.  6   .....,•  •  10 

By  carts  haaling  manare  on  do.  •  •  •  •  •  .ft 


6U 
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By  hiMliiig  lailB  2,  going  to  Mill  I       ......  3 

By  loading  carts  with  manure  6,  oatting  atrair  8   .           .           .           .  9 

By  plashing  thorn-hedge  4,  repairing  the  hank  of  Lane  firaice  No.  6, 9  6 

By  stopping  hog-hole  in  do.  6,  putting  up  new  fence  next  to  the  woods  of  do.  1 8  94 

By  cutting  com-stalks,  and  getting  Uiem  off     ...           .  M 

Lost  by  rain,  or  very  little  done       ......  20 

By  Easter  Monday        ........  98 

By  Cornelia  in  childbed       .....  6 

Total  .169 

Increase,  2  Calves.  Beoeived  ftnom  Mill,  9|  bushels  of  Meal,  and  10  bnahels  of 
Bye  Meal.  —  Stock,  83  head  of  Cattle,  5  Calves,  221  Sheep,  45  Lambs,  4  working 
mxres,  13  working  Horses,  and  1  Mule 

Dr. 

Dog  US-Run  Fjlrm  for  the  work  of  6  men,  8  women,  and  2  girls,  amount- 
ing per  week  to  ......  . 

Cb.  — 

By  listing  in  No.  2,  5,  by  ploughing  in  Mill  meadow  2      .           .            .  7 

By  raising  a  bank  with  a  plough  and  hoes  in  Mill  meadow  for  the  fence  19 

By  sawin|^  tmnnels  5,  mauling  do.  5,  cutting  in  Mill  meadow  2    .  12 

By  repainng  fence  around  the  middle  meadow            ....  10 

By  repairing  fence  around  No.  2,  7,  by  spinning  2             .           .           .  9 

By  hauling  post  and  rails  to  Ferry-Bam,  new  lane     ....  9 

By  hauling  rails  to  Mill  meadow  fence       .           .           .           •            •  8 
By  hauling  rails  to  the  middle  meadow  fence  .            ...           .9 

By  Easter  Monday  ........  16 

By  sickness,  Grace  3,  Molly  3,  Sail  3,  Cicely  4           ....  13 

Total.  96 

Received  from  Mill,  6{  bushels  of  Meal.  — Stock,  57  head  of  Catde,  1  Calf,  124 
Sheep,  9  working  Horses,  and  1  Mule. 

i-'R.  %  Dtya 

Joiners  and  Carpenters  for  the  work  of  6  men  and  2  boys,  amounting 
per  week  to  .......  .  48 

Cb.  — 

By  Thomas  Green  making  sashes  for  the  new  quarter ....  5 

By  Mahony  putting  up  the  berths  in  do.     .  .  .  5 

By  Isaac  making  and  mending  ploughs  4,  getting  ash  for  rako-handies  1  5 

By  Jam  making  a  new  cart  and  shafts,  and  getting  beach  stocks  for  planes  5 

By  Sambo  and  David  sawing  gate-stuff  2,  getting  stocks  and  ash  for  rake- 
handles  6        .......  .  .8 

By  Sambo  ripping  plank  on  account  of  rain         .  -  .  .  1 

Ry  David  with  Isaac  on  account  of  do.  .  .  .  .  .1 

By  Joe  planing  plank  .......  5 

By  Christopher  at  do.  4,  and  1  day  with  the  wagon    ....  5 

By  Easter  Monday  ........  8 


ToUl 


48 


JDR*  Mill  por  Sundries. 

Corn. 

Ferry  and  French's         .     53 
Toll  Corn  received      .  9  j 

Total  received    .     62  J 

Toll  Corn  ground  .        .     56 


Cr. 


By  Dogue-Run  Plantation 
By  River  Plantation 
By  Muddy  Hole 
By  Ferry  and  French's   . 
By  Mansion-House 

Total  delivered 
By  Coopers  and  Miller 


Mm]. 

Brmn. 

Bye 

6! 

9! 

10 

6 

6 

12i 

22 

29 

561 

29 

16 

1 
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NOTE  VI.-Page  361. 

ORATION   ON  THE  DEATH  OF  GENERAL  WASHINOTON; 

PBONOUNCED  BEFORE  BOTH  HOUSES  OF  CONOBESS,  ON  DECEICBEB  16,  17M 

BY  MAJOB-OENEBAL  HENBY  LEE. 

In  obedience  to  your  will,  I  rise,  your  humble  organ,  with  the 
hope  of  executing  a  part  of  the  system  of  public  mourning  which 
you  have  been  pleased  to  adopt,  commemorative  of  the  death  of 
the  most  illustrious  and  most  beloved  personage  this  country  has 
ever  produced ;  and  which,  while  it  transmits  to  posterity  your 
sense  of  the  awful  event,  faintly  represents  your  knowledge  of 
the  consummate  excellence  you  so  cordially  honor. 

Desperate,  indeed,  is  any  attempt  on  earth  to  meet  correspond- 
ently  this  dispensation  of  Heaven ;  for  while,  with  pious  resigna- 
tion, we  submit  to  the  will  of  an  all-gracious  Providence,  we  can 
never  cease  lamenting,  in  our  finite  view  of  Omnipotent  Wisdom, 
the  heart-rending  privation  for  which  our  nation  weeps.  When 
the  civilized  world  shakes  to  its  centre — when  every  moment 
gives  birth  to  strange  and  momentous  changes  —  when  our 
peaceful  quarter  of  the  globe,  exempt,  as  it  happily  has  been, 
from  any  share  in  the  slaughter  of  the  human  race,  may  yet  be 
compelled  to  abandon  her  pacific  policy,  and  to  risk  the  doleful 
casualties  of  war  —  what  limit  is  there  to  the  extent  of  our  loss  ? 
None  within  the  reach  of  my  words  to  express  —  none  which 
your  feelings  will  not  disavow. 

The  founder  of  our  federate  republic,  our  bulwark  in  war,  our 
guide  in  peace,  is  no  more !  0  that  this  were  but  questionable ! 
Hope,  the  comforter  of  the  wretched,  would  pour  into  our  ago- 
nizing hearts  its  balmy  dew ;  but,  alas !  there  is  no  hope  for  us. 


CIG  APPENDIX. 

Oar  Washington  is  removed  for  ever !  Possessing  the  stoatest 
frame  and  purest  mind,  he  had  passed  nearly  to  his  sixty-eighth 
year,  in  the  enjoyment  of  high  health,  when,  habituated  by  his 
care  of  as  to  neglect  himself,  a  slight  cold,  disregarded,  became 
inconvenient  on  Friday,  oppressive  on  Saturday,  and,  defyii^ 
every  medical  interposition,  before  the  morning  of  Sunday,  put 
an  end  to  the  best  of  men.  An  end  did  I  say  ?  His  fame  sur- 
vives !  bounded  only  by  the  limits  of  the  earth  and  by  the  extent 
of  the  human  mind.  He  survives  in  our  hearts,  in  the  growing 
knowledge  of  our  children,  in  the  affections  of  the  good  throughout 
the  world;  and,  when  our  monuments  shall  be  done  away — 
when  nations  now  existing  shall  be  no  more  —  when  even  our 
young  and  far-spreading  empire  shall  have  perished  —  still  will 
our  Washington's  glory  unfaded  shine,  and  die  not,  until  love  of 
virtue  cease  on  earth,  or  earth  itself  sink  into  chaos. 

How,  my  fellow-citizens,  shall  I  single  to  your  grateful  hearts 
his  pre-eminent  worth  ?  Where  shall  I  begin  in  opening  to  your 
view  a  character  throughout  sublime  ?  Shall  I  speak  of  his 
warlike  achievements,  all  springing  from  obedience  to  his  conn- 
try's  will  —  all  directed  to  his  country's  good  ? 

Will  you  go  with  me  to  the  banks  of  the  Monongahela  to  sec 
your  youthful  Washington  supporting,  in  the  dismal  hour  of  In- 
dian victory,  the  ill-fated  Braddock,  and  saving,  by  his  judgment 
and  by  his  valor,  the  remains  of  a  defeated  army,  pressed  by  the 
conquering  savage  foe  ?  Or,  when  oppressed  America,  nobly  re- 
solving to  risk  her  all  in  defence  of  her  violated  rights,  he  was 
elevated  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  Congress  to  the  conimand  of 
her  armies,  will  you  follow  him  to  the  high  grounds  of  Bos- 
ton, where,  to  an  undisciplined,  courageous,  and  virtuous  yeo- 
manry, his  presence  gave  the  stability  of  system,  and  infused 
the  invincibility  of  love  of  country  ?  Or  shall  I  carry  you  to 
the  painful  scenes  of  Long  Island,  York  Island,  and  New  Jersey, 
when,  combating  superior  and  gallant  armies,  aided  by  powerful 
fleets,  and  led  by  chiefs  high  in  the  roll  of  fame,  he  stood  the 
bulwark  of  our  safety,  undismayed  by  disaster  —  unchanged  by 
change  of  fortune  ?     Or  will  you  view  him  in  the  precarious 
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fields  of  Trenton,  where  deep  glooms,  unnerving  every  arm, 
reigned  triumphant  through  our  thinned,  worn  down,  unaided 
ranks,  himself  unmoved?  Dreadful  was  the  night!  It  was 
about  this  time  of  winter.  The  storm  raged ;  the  Delaware, 
rolling  furiously  with  floating  ice,  forbade  the  approach  of  man. 
Washington,  self-collected,  viewed  the  tremendous  scene;  his 
country  called.  Unappalled  by  surrounding  dangers,  he  passed 
to  the  hostile  shore  ;  he  fought  —  he  conquered !  The  morning 
sun  cheered  the  American  world.  Our  country  rose  on  the 
event,  and  her  dauntless  chief,  pursuing  his  blow,  completed,  on 
the  lawns  of  Princeton,  what  his  vast  soul  had  conceived  on  the 
shores  of  Delaware. 

Thence  to  the  strong  grounds  of  Morristown  he  led  his  small 
but  gallant  band,  and  through  an  eventful  winter,  by  the  high 
efforts  of  his  genius,  whose  matchless  force  was  measurable  only 
by  the  growth  of  difficulties,  he  held  in  check  formidable  hostile 
legions,  conducted  by  a  chief  experienced  in  the  art  of  war,  and 
famed  for  his  valor  on  the  ever-memorable  heights  of  Abraham, 
where  fell  Wolfe,  Montcalm,  and,  since,  our  much  lamented 
Montgomery,  all  covered  with  glory.  In  this  fortunate  interval, 
produced  by  his  masterly  conduct,  our  fathers,  ourselves,  ani- 
mated by  his  resistless  example,  rallied  around  our  country's 
standard,  and  continued  to  follow  her  beloved  chief  through  the 
various  and  trying  scenes  to  which  the  destinies  of  our  Union  led. 

Who  is  there  that  has  forgotten  the  vales  of  Brandywine,  the 
fields  of  Germantown,  or  the  plains  of  Monmouth  ?  Everywhere 
present,  wants  of  every  kind  obstructing,  numerous  and  valiant 
armies  encountering,  himself  a  host,  he  assuaged  our  suffering, 
limited  our  privations,  and  upheld  our  tottering  republic.  Shall 
I  display  to  you  the  spread  of  the  fire  of  his  soul  by  rehearsing 
the  praises  of  the  hero  of  Saratoga  and  his  much-loved  compeer 
of  the  Carolina  ?  No,  our  Washington  wears  not  borrowed 
glory.  To  Gates  —  to  Green  —  he  gave,  without  reserve,  the 
applause  due  to  their  eminent  merit ;  and  long  may  the  chiefs  of 
Saratoga  and  of  Eutaws  receive  the  grateful  respect  of  a  grate- 
ful people. 
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Moying  in  his  own  orbit,  lie  imparted  heat  and  light  to  his 
most  distant  satellites ;  and,  combining  the  physical  and  moral 
force  of  all  within  his  sphere,  with  irresistible  weight  he  took 
his  course,  commiserating  folly,  disdaining  Tioe,  dismaying  trea- 
son, and  invigorating  despondency,  until  the  anq>icio«is  hour  ar- 
riyed,  when,  united  with  the  intrepid  forces  of  a  potent  and 
magnanimous  ally,  be  brought  to  submission  the  since  ccMiqiieror 
of  India ;  thus  finishing  his  long  career  of  military  glory  with  a 
lustre  corresponding  with  his  great  name,  and  in  this,  his  last 
act  of  war,  affixing  the  seal  of  fate  to  our  nation's  birth. 

To  the  horrid  din  of  war  sweet  peace  succeeded ;  and  oar 
virtuous  chief,  mindful  only  of  the  public  good,  in  a  moment 
tempting  personal  aggrandizement,  hushed  the  disccmtents  of 
growing  sedition,  and,  surrendering  his  power  into  the  hands  from 
which  he  had  received  it,  converted  his  sword  into  a  plongh- 
share,  teaching  an  admiring  world  that,  to  be  truly  great,  yoo 
must  be  truly  good. 

Was  I  to  stop  here,  the  picture  would  be  incomplete  and  the 
task  imposed  unfinished.  Great  as  was  our  Washington  in  war, 
and  much  as  did  that  greatness  contribute  to  produce  the  Ameri- 
can republic,  it  is  not  in  war  alone  his  pre-eminence  stands  con- 
spicuous ;  his  various  talents  combining  all  the  capacities  of  a 
statesman  with  those  of  a  soldier,  fitted  him  alike  to  guide  the 
councils  and  the  armies  of  our  nation.  Scarcely  had  he  rested 
from  his  martial  toils,  while  his  invaluable  parental  advice  was 
still  sounding  in  our  ears,  when  he  who  had  been  our  shield  and 
our  sword  was  called  forth  to  act  a  less  splendid,  but  more  im- 
portant, part. 

Possessing  a  clear  and  penetrating  mind,  a  strong  and  sound 
judgment,  calmness  and  temper  for  deliberation,  with  invinci- 
ble firmness  and  perseverance  in  resolutions  maturely  formed, 
drawing  information  from  all,  acting  from  himself,  with  incor- 
ruptible integrity  and  unvarying  patriotism,  his  own  superiority 
and  the  public  confidence  alike  marked  him  as  the  man  designed 
by  Heaven  to  lead  in  the  great  political,  as  well  as  military, 
events,  which  have  distinguished  the  area  of  his  life. 
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The  finger  of  an  oyerruling  ProTidence  pointing  al  Washing- 
ton Tra3  neither  mistaken  nor  unobserved ;  when,  to  realize  the 
vast  hopes  to  which  onr  BoTolntion  had  given  birth,  a  change  of 
political  system  became  indispensable. 

How  novel,  how  grand,  the  spectacle  —  independent  states 
stretched  over  an  immense  territory,  and  known  only  by  common 
difficulty,  clinging  to  their  Union  as  the  rock  of  their  safety,  de- 
ciding by  frank  comparison  of  their  relative  condition  to  rear  on 
that  rock,  under  the  guidance  of  reason,  a  common  government, 
through  whose  commanding  protection  liberty  and  order,  with 
their  long  train  of  blessings,  should  be  safe  to  themselves  and  the 
sure  inheritance  of  their  posterity ! 

This  arduous  task  devolved  on  citizens  selected  by  the  people, 
from  a  knowledge  of  their  wisdom  and  confidence  jn  their  virtue. 
In  this  august  assembly  of  sages  and  of  patriots,  Washington,  of 
course,  was  found ;  and,  as  if  acknowledged  to  be  most  wise 
where  all  were  wise,  with  one  voice  he  was  declared  their  chief. 
How  well  he  merited  this  rare  distinction — how  faithful  were  the 
labors  of  himself  and  his  compatriots,  the  work  of  their  hands 
and  our  union,  strength,  and  prosperity —  the  fruits  of  that  work 
best  attest. 

But  to  have  essentially  aided  in  presenting  to  his  country  this 
consummation  of  her  hopes,  neither  satisfied  the  claims  of  his 
fellow-citizens  on  his  talents,  nor  those  duties  which  the  possession 
of  those  talents  imposed.  Heaven  had  not  infused  into  his  mind 
such  an  uncommon  share  of  its  etherial  spirit  to  remain  unem- 
ployed, nor  bestowed  on  him  his  genius  unaccompanied  by  the 
corresponding  duty  of  devoting  it  to  the  common  good.  To 
have  framed  a  constitution,  was  showing  only,  without  realizing, 
the  general  happiness.  This  great  work  remained  to  be  done  ; 
and  America,  steadfast  in  her  preference,  with  one  voice  sum- 
moned her  beloved  Washington,  unpractised  as  he  was  in  the 
duties  of  civil  administration,  to  execute  this  last  act  in  the  com- 
pletion  of  the  national  felicity.  Obedient  to  her  call,  he  assumed 
the  high  office  with  that  self-distrust  peculiar  to  his  innate  mod- 
esty, the  constant  attendant  of  pre-eminent  virtue.    What  was 
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the  burst  of  joy  through  oar  anxious  land  on  this  exhilirating 
event,  is  known  to  us  all.  The  aged,  the  young,  the  braTe,  the 
fair,  rivalled  each  other  in  demonstrations  of  their  gratitude ; 
and  this  high-wrought,  delightful  scene  was  heightened  in  its 
effect  by  the  singular  contest  between  the  zeal  of  the  bestowers 
and  the  avoidance  of  the  receiver  of  the  honors  bestowed.  Com- 
mencing his  administration,  what  heart  is  not  charmed  with  the 
recollection  of  the  pure  and  wise  principles  announced  by  him- 
self as  the  basis  of  his  political  life  ?  He  best  understood  the 
indissoluble  union  between  virtue  and  happiness,  between  duty 
and  advantage,  between  the  genuine  maxims  of  an  honest  and 
magnanimous  policy,  and  the  solid  rewards  of  public  prosperity 
and  individual  felicity.  Watching  with  an  equal  and  compre- 
hensive eye  over  this  great  assemblage  of  communities  and  in- 
terests, he  laid  the  foundations  of  our  national  policy  in  the  un- 
erring, immutable  principles  of  morality,  based  on  religion; 
exemplifying  the  pre-eminence  of  free  government  by  all  the 
attributes  which  win  the  affections  of  its  citizens  or  command  the 
respect  of  the  world. 

"  0  fortunatos  dimiam  saa  sibona  norint !" 

'\  Leading  througli  tlie  complicated  difficulties  produced  by  pre- 

vious obligations  and  conflicting  interests,  seconded  by  succeed- 
ing houses  of  Congress,  enlightened  and  patriotic,  he  surmounted 
all  original  obstructions  and  brightened  the  path  of  our  national 
felicity. 

The  presidential  term  expiring,  his  solicitude  to  exchange 
exaltation  for  humility  returned  with  a  force  increased  with  in- 
crease of  age  ;  and  he  had  prepared  his  farewell  address  to  his 
countrymen,  proclaiming  his  intention,  when  the  united  interpo- 

Jsition  of  all  around  him,  enforced  by  the  eventful  prosjKJCts  of 
the  epoch,  produced  a  further  sacrifice  of  inclination  to  duty.  The 
election  of  president  followed,  and  Washington,  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  nation,  was  called  to  resume  the  chief  magis- 
»  tracy.    What  a  wonderful  fixture  of  confidence  !  Which  attracts 

most  our  admiration  —  a  people  so  correct  or  a  citizen  combining 
an  assemblage  of  talents  forbidding  rivalry,  and  stifling  even 
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envy  itself  ?    Such  a  nation  desonres  to  be  happy —  such  a  chief 
most  be  for  ever  revered. 

War,  long  menaced  by  the  Indian  tribes,  now  broke  out ;  and 
the  terrible  conflict,  deluging  Europe  with  blood,  began  to  shed 
its  baneful  influence  over  our  happy  land.  To  the  first-outstretch- 
ing his  invincible  arm,  under  the  orders  of  the  gallant  Wayne, 
the  American  eagle  soared  triumphant  through  distant  forests. 
Peace  followed  victory,  and  the  melioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  enemy  followed  peace.  Godlike  virtue,  which  uplifts  even 
the  subdued  savage ! 

To  the  second  he  opposed  himself.  New  and  delicate  was  the 
conjuncture,  and  great  was  the  stake.  Soon  did  his  penetrating 
mind  discern  and  seize  the  only  course  continuing  to  us  all  the 
blessings  enjoyed.  He  issued  his  proclamation  of  neutrality. 
This  index  to  his  whole  subsequent  conduct  was  sanctioned  by 
the  approbation  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  and  by  the  approv- 
ing voice  of  the  people. 

To  this  sublime  policy  he  invariably  adhered,  unmoved  by  for 
eign  intrusion  —  unshaken  by  domestic  turbulence. 

"  Jastnm  et  tenacem  propositi  Tiram, 
Non  dyiam  ardor  prava  jubentiam, 
Non  Ynltus  instantb  tjranni 
Mente  qnatit  solida." 

Maintaining  his  pacific  system  at  the  expense  of  no  duty, 
America,  faithful  to  herself  and  unstained  in  her  honor,  contin* 
ued  to  enjoy  the  delights  of  peace,  while  afBicted  Europe  mourns 
in  every  quarter  under  the  accumulated  miseries  of  an  unexam- 
pled war  —  miseries  in  which  our  happy  country  must  have 
shared  had  not  our  pre-eminent  Washington  been  as  firm  in 
council  as  he  was  brave  in  the  field. 

Pursuing  steadfastly  his  course,  he  held  safe  the  public  happi- 
ness, preventing  foreign  war  and  quelling  internal  disorder,  tiU 
the  revolving  period  of  a  third  election  approached,  when  he 
executed  his  interrupted,  but  inextinguishable,  desire  of  returning 
to  the  humble  walks  of  private  life. 

The  promulgation  of  his  fixed  resolution  stopped  the  anxious 
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wishes  of  an  affectionate  people  from  adding  a  third  nnaainum 
testimonial  of  their  unabated  confidence  in  the  man  so  long  ea* 
throned  in  their  hearts.  When,  before,  was  affection  like  this 
exhibited  on  earth  ?  Turn  over  the  records  of  Greece —  reriew 
the  annals  of  mightj  Rome  —  examine  the  Tolnmes  of  modem 
Earope  —  you  search  in  vain.  America  and  her  Washington 
only  affords  the  dignified  exemplification. 

The  illustrious  personage,  called  by  the  national  iroice  in  soo- 
cession  to  the  arduous  office  of  guiding  a  free  people,  had  no  di^ 
ficdties  to  encounter.  The  amicable  effort  of  settling  our  difli> 
culties  with  France,  begun  by  Washington  and  pursued  by  his 
successor  in  virtue  as  in  station,  proving  abortive,  America  toek 
measures  of  self-defence.  No  sooner  was  the  public  mind  roused 
by  a  prospect  of  danger  than  every  eye  was  turned  to  the  friend 
of  all,  though  secluded  from  public  view  and  gray  in  public 
vice.  The  virtuous  veteran,  following  his  plough,*  received  the 
expected  summons  with  mingled  emotions  of  indignation  at  Um 
unmerited  ill-treatment  of  his  country,  and  of  a  determination 
once  more  to  risk  his  all  in  her  defence. 

The  annunciation  of  these  feelings  in  his  affecting  letter  to 
the  president,  accepting  the  command  of  the  army,  concludes 
his  official  conduct. 

First  in  war  ^  first  in  peace  ^  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  coun- 
trymen^  he  was  second  to  none  in  the  humble  and  endearing  scenes 
of  private  life ;  uniform,  dignified,  and  commanding,  his  example 
was  as  edifying  to  all  around  him  as  were  the  effects  of  that 
example  lasting. 

To  his  equals  he  was  condescending;  to  his  inferiors,  kind ;  and 
to  the  dear  object  of  his  affections,  exemplarily  tender ;  correct 
throughout,  vice  shuddered  in  his  presence,  and  virtue  always 
felt  his  fostering  hand ;  the  purity  of  his  private  character  gave 
effulgence  to  his  public  virtues. 

His  last  scene  comported  with  the  whole  tenor  of  his  Kfe. 
Although  in  extreme  pain,  not  a  sigh,  not  a  groan  escaped  him ; 

*  General  Washington,  though  opalent,  gave  mach  of  his  time  and  attention  to 
practical  agricnltoro. 
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and  with  undisturbed  serenity  lie  closed  his  well-spent  life.  Such 
was  the  man  America  has  lost — such  was  the  man  for  whom  our 
nation  mourns. 

Methinks  I  see  his  august  image,  and  hear  falling  from  his 
venerable  lips  these  deep^inking  words  : — 

^^  Cease,  sons  of  America,  lamenting  our  separation.  Go  on 
and  confirm,  by  your  wisdom,  the  fruits  of  our  joint  councils, 
joint  efforts,  and  common  dangers ;  reverence  religion ;  diffuse 
knowledge  throughout  your  lands ;  patronize  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences ;  let  liberty  and  order  be  inseparable  companions.  Con- 
trol party  spirit,  the  bane  of  free  government ;  observe  good 
faith  to,  and  cultivate  peace  with,  all  nations ;  shut  up  every 
avenue  to  foreign  influence ;  contract  rather  than  extend  national 
connections ;  rely  on  yourselves  only ;  be  Americans  in  thought, 
word,  and  deed.  Thus  will  you  give  immortality  to  that  union 
which  was  the  constant  object  of  my  terrestrial  labors ;  thus  will 
you  preserve  undisturbed,  to  the  latest  posterity,  the  felicity  of 
a  people  to  me  most  dear ;  and  thus  will  you  supply  (if  my  hap- 
piness is  now  ought  to  you)  the  only  vacancy  in  the  round  of 
pure  bliss  high  Heaven  bestows." 
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NOTE   VIL-Paqe  516. 

ORIGINAL  PORTRAITS   OF  WASHINQTON. 

As  Mr.  Custis,  in  his  chapter  on  the  Portraits  of  WtishingUm^ 
has  omitted  several  originals,  it  is  proposed,  in  as  brief  space  as 
possible  in  the  following  article,  to  notice  all  that  are  well 
authenticated,  and  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  painted. 

I.  Charles  Willson  Peale  painted  the  first  portrait  of  Wash- 
ington, in  May,  1772.  It  was  done  at  Mount  Vernon ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  he  painted  portraits  in  miniature  of  all  the  rest 
of  the  family.  The  original  study  of  Washington  was  made  of 
small  size.  The  finished  picture,  full  size,  now  at  Arlington 
House,  is  a  copy  of  it.  It  is  a  three-quarter  length,  and  repre- 
sents Washington  in  the  costume  of  a  Virginia  colonel.  The 
study  was  afterward  arranged  in  the  continental  costume,  and 
is  now  in  possession  of  Charles  S.  Ogden,  Esq.  of  Philadelphia. 

II.  Peale  painted  a  half-length  portrait  of  General  and  Mrs. 
Washington,  in  the  summer  of  1776,  for  John  Hancock;  also  a 
miniature  of  Mrs.  Washington. 

III.  In  December,  1777,  Peale  completed  a  miniature  of  the 
general  for  Mrs.  Washington.  It  was  begun  at  the  close  of 
October.  While  sitting  for  it,  in  a  farm-house  near  Skippack 
Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  the  general  (who  occupied  the  side  of  a 
bed,  and  the  artist  the  only  chair  in  tlie  room)  received  des- 
patches, advising  him  of  the  capture  of  Burgoyne.  He  glanced 
at  them,  and  then  remained,  apparently  unconcerned,  until  the 
sitting  was  finished.  That  miniature  is  published  in  Irving*s 
Life  of  Washington,  under  the  erroneous  impression  that  it  is 
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a  portrait  of  Washington  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years.    Of 
this  picture,  Peale  made  several  copies. 

IV.  Peale  painted  a  whole-length  miniature  of  Washington, 
in  1778,  for  Lafayette ;  also, 

V.  A  whole  length,  full  size,  for  the  state  of  Maryland; 
also, 

VI.  A  whole  length,  full  size  for  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 
A  copy  of  the  one  painted  for  Maryland^  is  in  the  patent-office 
at  Washington  city. 

VII.  In  1782,  Peale  painted  a  full-size  head  of  Washington, 
and, 

VIII.  At  Rocky  Hill,  near  Princeton,  in  New  Jersey,  in  the 
autumn  of  1783,  he  painted  a  full  length  for  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  to  occupy  a  frame  that  had  contained  a  portrait  of  George 
the  Second.  The  picture  of  the  king  was  destroyed  by  an  Amer- 
ican cannon-ball  that  passed  through  one  of  the  college  buildings 
in  which  the  portrait  hung,  during  the  battle  of  Princeton,  in 
1777.  That  portrait  of  Washington  yet  occiipies  the  frame 
that  surrounded  the  king's  portrait.  It  is  in  Nassau  Hall  at 
Princeton. 

IX.  Joseph  Wright,  a  young  painter,  made  a  half-length  por- 
trait of  Washington  at  Rocky  Hill,  in  the  autumn  of  1783.  He 
carried  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  commander-in-chief,  from 
Doctor  Franklin.  That  portrait  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
Powell  family,  near  Philadelphia.  It  was  presented  to  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Powell,  by  General  Washington,  she  being  his  par- 
ticular friend.     Wright  also  painted, 

X.  A  portrait  of  Washington  for  the  Count  de  Solms.  It 
was  finished,  in  1784. 

XI.  William  Dunlap  also  painted  a  portrait  of  Washington  in 
the  autumn  of  1783,  at  Rocky  Hill.  He  had  only  one  sitting. 
It  was  a  failure.  That  picture  is  in  the  possession  of  Doctor 
Ellis,  of  New  York  city. 

XII.  Robert  Edge  Pine,  an  English  artist,  painted  Washing- 
ton at  Mount  Vernon,  in  1785.     That  picture  is  in  the  possession 

of  J.  Carson  Brevoort,  Esq.,  of  Bedford,  Long  Island. 

40 
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XIII.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  Houdon,  a  celebrated 
portrait  sculptor,  from  France,  modelled  a  bust  of  Washington 
in  clay,  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  afterward  executed  a  full-length 
statue  of  him,  for  the  state  capitol,  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  by 
order  of  the  legislature  of  that  commonwealth. 

XIV.  In  1786,  Pcale  painted  a  head  of  Washington,  from  life, 
for  his  own  gallery.  His  brother,  James,  copied  it  on  a  larger 
canvass,  and  added  the  figure  in  military  costume,  and  an  atten- 
dant and  horse  in  the  background.  It  is  in  the  possession  of 
James  Lennox,  Esq.,  of  New  York  city. 

XV.  On  the  first  of  October,  1789,  Washington  gave  John 
Bamage,  an  Irish  artist,  a  sitting  of  two  hours.  Bamage  made 
a  portrait  of  him  in  miniature  for  Mrs.  Washington. 

XVI.  Three  days  afterward,  he  gave  one  sitting  to  the  Mar- 
chioness de  Brienne,  sister  of  the  Count  de  Moustier,  the  French 
minister,  to  complete  a  miniature  profile  of  him, "  which,"  he  says, 
in  his  diary, "  she  had  begun  from  memory,  and  had  made  exceed- 
ingly like  the  original."  This  was  afterward  engraved  in  Paris. 
She  also  painted  a  miniature  profile  of  Washington  and  Lafayette, 
together,  in  medallion  form,  on  copper,  and  presented  the  picture 
to  Washington.     It  is  now  at  Arlington  House. 

XVII.  On  the  third  of  November,  1789,  while  on  his  eastern 
tour,  Washington  sat  two  hours  to  Mr.  Gulligher,  a  Boston 
painter,  wlio  had  a  commission  from  Mr.  Samuel  Breck,  of  that 
city.  Wasliington  was  then  at  Portsmouth,  New  Uampshire. 
Gulligher  had  followed  him,  and  first  made  a  sketch  of  him  by 
stealth,  while  the  general  was  in  the  chapel  of  ilr.  Buckminster. 
lie  then  obtained  a  sitting,  and  destroyed  his  stolen  sketch. 
That  portrait  is  in  the  possession  of  Edward  Belknap,  Esq.,  of 
New  York. 

XVIII.  On  the  twenty  first  of  December,  1789,  Washington 
sat  three  hours  to  Edward  Savage,  an  English  painter,  who  had 
been  coniinissioned  to  execute  a  portrait  of  him,  for  Harvard 
college,  at  Cambridge,  in  Massachusetts.  Savage  was  then  a  res- 
ident of  New  York.  On  the  twenty-eighth,  Washington  recorded 
in  his  diary,  "  Sat  all  the  forenoon  for  Mr.  Savage,  who  was 
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taking  ray  portrait."     On  the  sixth  of  January,  he  gave  him  the 
last  sitting.     That  portrait  is  now  at  Harvard. 

XIX.  In  February,  1790,  Colonel  John  Trumbull  painted 
Washington's  portrait.  His  object  was  to  make  an  equestrian 
picture.  He  also  was  preparing  to  paint  his  historical  pictures 
of  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton,  in  which  Washington 
was  engaged.  Washington  rode  out  with  Trumbull  once  or 
twice,  that  the  painter  might  catch  his  appearance  on  horseback. 
Trumbull,  who  was  near-sighted,  always  painted  his  studies  small. 
In  that  way  he  portrayed  Washington  on  this  occasion,  and  after- 
ward painted  the  full  length,  standing  by  a  horse,  which  is  now 
in  the  governor's  room,  in  the  City  Hall,  New  York.  In  1792, 
Trumbull  painted  several  full  lengths  of  Washington.  For  his 
first  and  second  pictures  only  did  he  procure  a  sitting.  All  the 
others  were  copies. 

XX.  Early  in  1791,  Archibald  Robertson,  a  Scotchman, 
painted  Washington  and  his  wife,  in  miniature,  and  then  painted 
a  larger  portrait  for  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  Robertson  having 
been  commissioned  by  the  earl  to  procure  one  for  his  collection 
at  Dryburgh  Abbey. 

XXI.  In  1792,  Joseph  Cerracchi,  an  Italian  sculptor,  modelled 
a  bust  of  Washington,  from  life,  and  repeated  it  in  colossal  size. 
These  he  took  to  Europe,  and  executed  in  marble.  One,  of  the 
colossal  size,  was  brought  to  this  country  by  Richard  W.  Meade, 
of  Philadelphia.  Congress  purchased  it  for  four  thousand  dol- 
lars. It  was  destroyed  when  the  Congress  library  was  burnt,  in 
December,  1851.  A  copy  of  it  is  in  the  gallery  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy  of  Fine  Arts ;  another  is  in  the  private  gallery  of 
Gouveneur  Kemble,  Esq.,  of  Cold  Spring,  New  York. 

XXII.  In  1795,  Washington  sat  to  Adolph  Ulric  WirtmuUer, 
a  Swede,  and  native  of  Stockholm.  It  is  believed  that  he  had 
only  one  sitting ;  and  as  a  likeness,  the  picture  is  considered,  in 
many  respects,  a  failure.  Wasliington  is  represented  with  a  lace- 
frilled  shirt  bosom,  an  article  he  never  wore.  His  ruffles  were 
always  fine,  but  plain.  The  picture  it  is  believed,  was  purchased 
by  Washington,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  late  Mr.  Cazenove, 
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who  took  it  to  Switzerland.  It  is  now  in  possession  of  Charles 
Augustus  Davis,  Esq.,  of  New  York  city.  An  engraving  of  it 
appears  in  the  first  volume  of  Irving's  Life  of  Washington, 

XXIII.  In  September,  1795,  Rembrandt  Peale,  son  of  Charles 
Willson  Peale,  obtained  from  Washington  three  sittings,  of  three 
hours  each,  and  completed  a  study,  from  which,  in  connection 
with  a  portrait  of  his  father,  and  Houdon's  bust,  he  painted  a 
portrait  which  was  pronounced  by  the  relatives  and  intimate 
friends  of  Washington,  the  best  likeness  of  the  first  president 
that  was  ever  painted.  Congress  purchased  it  for  two  thousand 
dollars,  and  it  now  occupies  a  place  over  the  vice-president's 
chair,  in  the  senate  chamber  at  Washington  city.  Mr.  Peale 
(who  is  yet  [1859]  living  at  the  age  of  nearly  eighty-two  years) 
was  then  very  young,  and  his  father,  to  keep  him  in  countenance, 
painted  a  portrait  of  the  president  at  the  same  time. 

XXIV.  That  portrait,  by  the  elder  Peale,  is  now  in  the  Bryan 
Gallery,  New  York  city. 

XXV.  At  the  same  time,  James  Peale,  a  brother  of  Charles 
Willson  Peale,  painted  a  miniature  of  him,  and 

XXVI.  Another  member  of  the  family,  made  a  pencil  sketch 
of  the  president,  in  profile. 

XXVII.  Washington  sat  to  Gilbert  Stuart,  the  eminent  por- 
trait painter,  on  the  same  days  when  he  sat  to  Rembrandt  Peale. 
Stuart  was  not  well  satisfied  with  his  own  performance.  He  made 
five  copies,  and  finally  sold  the  original  to  Winstanley,  an  English 
landscape  painter,  for  two  hundred  dollars.  Winstanley  took  it 
to  England.  It  was  there  bought  by  Mr.  John  Vaughan,  who 
brought  it  to  Philadelphia,  and  it  is  now  in  possession  of  Josepli 
Ilarrison,  Esq.,  of  that  city. 

XXVIII.  Stuart  then  procured  other  sittings,  that  he  might 
paint  a  portrait  for  3Irs.  Washington.  The  head  only  was 
finished  in  the  winter  of  1795-'9G,  and  so  the  picture  yet  re- 
mains. It  belongs  to  the  Boston  Athenajum,  and  is  the  so-called 
stamlard  head  of  Washington  when  president. 

XXIX.  Stuart's  full-length  portrait  of  Washington,  painted 
for  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  in  the  spring  of  1796,  can  hardly 
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be  classed  among  originals,  for  Washington  gave  him  only  one 
sitting.  The  head  was  copied  from  his  second  picture ;  and  a 
small  man  named  W.  B.  Smith,  with  whom  Stuart  boarded  in 
Philadelphia,  stood  for  the  figure.  The  extended  hand  of  Wash- 
ington, was  painted  from  a  wax  cast  of  Stuart's  own  hand,  which 
was  much  smaller  than  Washington's. 

XXX.  The  last  sitting  Washington  ever  gave  to  a  painter, 
was  in  1796,  when  James  Sharpless,  an  English  artist,  then  in 
Philadelphia,  made  an  admirable  profile  likeness  of  him,  in 
crayon.  Sharpless  also  painted  a  profile,  in  crayon,  of  Mrs. 
Washington,  of  these  he  made  several  copies.  His  wife  also 
copied  that  of  Washington,  in  water-color.  The  originals  are  at 
Arlington  House.  They  have  been  pronounced  by  those  of  the 
Washington  family  competent  to  judge,  admirable  likenesses. 
Engravings  from  them  are  published  in  a  work  by  the  writer, 
entitled  Mount  Vernon  and  its  Associations. 
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Whig,  term  of,  how  derived 332 

Whiskey  insurrection,  account  of 
the 33H 

White,  Major,  killed  at  German- 
town 199 

White,  Right  Rev.  William,  D.I).. .   173 

"  Widow  of  Malabar"  translation  of, 
by  Colonel  Humphreys 399 

Will,  'Washington's ". 439,  43i? 

Williams,  Otho  Holland,  biographi- 
cal sketch  of. 355 

Williams,  artist  in  crayon,  likeness 
of  Washington  by 523 

Williamsburg,  old  capital  of  Vir- 
ginia    154 

Wood,  William  B.,  in  Walnut-street 

prison 328 

Yorktown,  surrender  at 229,  247 

preparations  for  the  siege  of 230 

attack  upon,  by  the  allies 24i) 

effect  of  cannonade  upon  the  de- 
fences of 240 

constant  exposure  of  Washington 

at  the  siege  of. 242 

patriotism  of  Governor  Nelson  at .  243 

headquarters  of  Cornwallis  at 444 

letter  from   Clinton,  received  by 
Cornwallis,  urging  him  to  hold 

out  to  the  last  extremity 244 

death  of  Colonel  Cochran  at 245 

details  of  the  surrender  at 247 

total  numbers  of  the  army  surren- 
dered at 247 

delivery  of  British  colors  at 240 

Cornwallis,  the  guest  of  Wa>hini:- 

ton  after  the  surrender  of 249 

how  Lord  North  received  the  news 

of  the  surrender  of 2.')0 

Colonel  Tarleton  at 2't\ 

small-pox  and  camp-fever  at,  after 

the  surrender 253 

at  the  present  time  an  inconsidera- 
ble village 33a 


THE    END. 


lilpiil 


THE  BORROWER  WILL  BE  CHAROED 
AH  OVERDUE  TEE  IF  TfllS  BOOK  18 
NOT  RCniRNra  TO  THE  UBRARY  OH 
OR  BEFORE  THE  LAIT  DATE  STAMPED 
BELOW.  NON-RECEm*  OF  OVERDUE 
NOTICES  DOES  NOT  EXEMPT  THE 
BORROWER  FROM  OVERDUE  FEES. 


